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MOiarpAY,  JtTNE  10,  1972 

House  pF  Representatives, 
Select  CloMMnTEE  on  Crime, 

The  committee  met,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in.room  305,  26  Federal  Plaza, 
New  York  City,  Jf.Y*,  Hon.  Claude  Pepper  (chairman)  presiding. 

Present :  Representatives  Pepper,  Brasco,  Mann,  Rangel,  and  Winn. 

Also  present:  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  chief  counsel;  Michael  W*  Blbm- 
me^  associate  chief  .counsel;  Gitris  Nolde,  associate  counsel;  Fred 
Hafetz,  special  consulting  counsel;  and  Eeroy  Bedell,  hearings  officer. 

Chaimian  Pepjper.  llie.conmittce  vfHI^        to  order, :please. 
-J  ^^^"^^^^^^^"^-"^'^^^^^  am/Cohgressman  Claude  Pepper  from 
Florida,  chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  and  honored  to  be  accompanied  today  by  a  number  of  my 
distinguished  collea^es. 

On  my  right  is  Congressman  Brasco,  of  Ncvr  York:  next  is  Con- 

fressmaii  Mami  of  South  Carolina;  then  Congressman  Rangel  of 
e^  York;.and.on  my  left.  Congressman  Wmii  of  Kansas. 
^  Today,  largely  at  the  instance  of  our  two  disfinguished  colleagues, 
Congressman  Brasco  and  Congressman  Rangel,  che  House  Select  Gom- 
mittee  ou  Cnme  begins  ah  extensive  series  of  hearings  in.  various  cities 
and  siiburbs  across  the  Nation, 

T'hese- hearings  are  concerned  with  drugs  in  our  schools,  a  condition 
which  has  become  so  extensive,  so  .pervasive,  that  it  has  assumed  the 
proportions  of  a  national  scandal.  Our  hearings  are  designed  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  hard  diMigs  are  being  bought,  sold,  and 
abused  bj  children  in  our  schools. 

.  More  importantly,  however,  the  committee  will  inquire  mto  the  ab- 
ject failure  of  bur  governmental  iristitutions-^pecially  our  schools— 
to  aggressively  attack  the  problems  and  Control  the  increase  in  nar- 
cotics abuse  hy  school -age  children^ 

In  sohie  cities  the  school  druff  education  programs  which  have  been 
brou^ht^  to  our  attention  have^been  the  cause  rather  than  the  cure  of 
additional  dnig  abuse* 

^In  Fort  Lauderdale,.  Pla;,  for  example,  the  head  of  the  Florida 
Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  of  Drti^  Institution  persuaded  the 
school  officials  hot  to: u^iahy  inore^ 

for  by  the  Federal  Gk)vemment::bec(iuse  he  th6ught;theyiwere  edu- 
cating children  in.  thc.use  of  harc^^  them 
from  becoming  abusive;;  " 

.Some  schoprsyst^  Have  no  poUby  oftprogram  to  drug 
abuse;  In  fa^t,  this  committ^'s  staff  has:b^  advised  that  there  is  ho 
point  ih  identifying  school-age  drug  abui^rs  because  neither  the  school 

'     (I)        '         ^  -  -  - 


sj^stern  nor  any  other  governmental  institution  has  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  giving  that  child  remedial  attention.  If  this  is  true,  our 
schools  are  not  performing  their  fundamental  responsibility  and  are 
tnily  failing  our  Nation's  youth. 

Our  staff  lias  also  found  that  some  systems  merely  suspend  the  child 
Avhen  they  determme  he  has  a  drug  problem.  The  fact  that  no  effort 
is  made  by  such  school  systems  tb  rehabilitate  these  diildren  is  dis- 
astrous. The  youth  continues  his  drug  addiction  and  reoicily  becomes 
involved  in  continuous  criminal  activity — with  all  the  deleterious  so- 
cial problems  that  entails. 

Most  regrettably,  the  policy  of  most  school  boards  seems  to  be  one 
of  turning  avsra^  from  tne  problem  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
extent  to  which  it  exists  at  the  local  school  level.  Sweejp5ng  this  prob- 
lem under  the  ru<5,  as  h£^  been  the  case,is  a  tremendous  disservice  to 
our  yoiith  and  our  community? 

As  the  President  proclaimed  last  year,  oiir  Nation  is  presently  in- 
volved in. a  national  drug  epideraic-^a  national  emergency.  The  num- 
ber of  drug  addicts  has  b^n  steadily  and  alarmingly  increasing— from 
315,000  in  1969^  to  559,000  in  1971*  Most  tragically,  the.  overwhelming 
portion  of  that  increase  has  been  among  our  Nation's  school  age  youth. 

Recently  a  national  commission  found  tliat  6  percent  of  our  Nation's 
high  school  pupils  had  used  heroin.-That  means  that  1^  million  of  our 
schoolboys  and  schoolgirls  are  already  gpvely  endangered  by  that 
deadly  menace.  Expenmentiiig  with  heroin^  or  any  other  hard  drug, 
can  only  lead  to  a  life  of  crime,  degradation,  and  aeath. 

This  same  national  survey  showed  that  8  percent  of  this  country's 
high  school  youth— 2  million  young  people^have  tried  hallucinogenic 
dnigs  such  as  LSD,  mescaline,  an^  peyote.  Approximately  5  percent 
have  tried  cocaine,  8  percent  have  used  methamphetamines  or  *^i>eed,'' 
7  percent  have  tried  barbiturates,  and  6  percent  have  tried  painkillers, 
such  as  morphine  and  codeine.  Eight-year-olds  are  experimenting  here 
in  New  York,  we  are  told,  with  heroin  which  they  can  buy  in  the  grade 
school  yard;  young  girls  and  boys  are  "popping  pills"  of  all  khids;  and 
13-year-olds  are  buying  dope  from  thair  16-year-old  school  friends. 

Heroin  kills  more  young  peoj^le  in -New  xork  City  than  any  other 
single  cause,  including  automobile  accidents,  homicides,  and  suicides. 
Teenage  narcotics  deaths  here  in  New  York  Gity  have  risen  from  15 
in  1960  to  an  incredible  227 this  pastyear. 

In  1969,  for  the  first  time  in  the  city's  history^  there  were,  heroin 
deaths  of  cluldren  under  the  age  of  15.  At  that  time,  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  had  no  policy  or  program,  we  ore  told,  to  deal 
with -dnig  abuse. 

Even  the  most  conservative  estimatesjndicatc  that  there  are  at  least 
40,000  teenage  drug  addicts  living  in  New  York  City,  and  this  siclchess 
has  spread  to  other  large  cities^  suburbs,,  and  rural  areas  at  an 
unprecedented  x^to.  . 

In  New  York.City,  this  committee  has  been  informed^  the  dnig  sales 
in  high  schools  have  been  so  extensive  that,  an  NBC: television  in- 
vestigative reporter  .was  able' to  easily  -film  heroin  sales  to  high  school 
students  at  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Ira  Silver- 
man, the  reporter;  has  testified  in  executive  session  of  our  committee, 
attlie  insistaiiccof  Mr.  Brasca  and^Mr.  Ranj^el,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  described  the  extensive  drug  addicti^^^  that  he  found  in 
this  city's  public  schools. 
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We  have  been  informed  by  other  witnesses  that  schools  have  be-* 
come  sanctuaries  for  drug  sales  because  some  school  officials  have 
interfered  with  police  investigations  of  drug  sales  in  their  school.  ^ 
We  have  also  been  informed  of  instances  in  which  drug  sellers  have 
made  special  efforts  to  supply  and  addict  young  high  school  girls  who  T 
are  then  introduced  into  prostitution  rings  in  order  to  support  their, 
drug  habit. 

I  just  learned  that  in  my  own  area  of  Greater  Miami  this  b^st 
weekend  a  young  girl  at  a  shopping  center  was  handed  a  package, 
a  little  sack,  and^told  to  go  homeland  "try  this,  you  will  like  it.'- 

She  took  it  home,  showed^it  to  her  mother.  It  turned  out  to  be 
marihuana.  These  people  deliberately  trying  to  induce  these  young- 
sters into  the  use  of  marihuana  as  a  prelude  to  the  whole  drug  field. 

Drug  abuse  in  the  New  York  Citysch*.':)!  system  also  creates  otlier 
grave  problems  which  afflict  the  system.  Studies  show  the  school  at- 
tendance rate  in  New  York  City  to  be  among  the  Nation's  lowest.  We 
are  told  that  some  of  the  city  schools  only  have  one-third  attendance. 

A  substantial  cause  of  the  absenteeism  is  debilitating-drug  use_pre- 
ventirig  children  from  attending  school,  and  drug  sales  to  children, 
frequently  at  the  very  portals  of  the  schoolhbuse.  The  increased  rate 
of  student  delinquency  noted  in  recent  studies,  including  thefts,  rob- 
beries, and  shakedowns  of  other  students,  is  directly  related  to  the 
drug  abuse  problem. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  concerted  and  determined  effort  by  the 
National,  State,  and  local  governments  is  desperately  needed  if  this 
crisis  is  to  be  abated 

The  Federal  Government  must  take  an  active  and  prominent  role 
in  the  fight  against  drug  abuse,  esj)eciall^  at  our  schools.  We  cannot 
let  these  young  children^  lives  turn  into  crime,  degradation,  and  death. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the.se  hearings  will  be  the  first  step  in  a  march 
which  will  result  in  reclamation  of  these  young  dru§  users. 

It  is,  we  hope,  the  beginning  of  a  national  commitment  to  assure 
drug-free  schools. 

pur  first  witness  today  is  Detective  Stephen  Spinelli,  who  is  an 
undercover  police  officer  assigned  to  investigate  narcotics  sales  in 
various  New  York  City  schools. 

Our  committee  is  accompanied  by  our  chief .  counsel,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pliillips;  our  associate  chiei  counsel,  Mr.  Michael  Blonimer;  and  our 
special  consulting  counsel,  Mr.  Haf  etz; 

Mr.  Spihdli,  will  you  be  sworn,  please? 

Chairman  Pepper,  Mr.  Phillips,  .will  you  please  inquire? 

Mr.  PHiiJCibs.  Gentlemen,  I  think  from  here  on  no  photographs  will 
be  allowed  of  the  witness'  face.  The -witness  is  goin^  to  remove  his 
hood  so  that  each  member  of  the  committee.may  see  him  and  gage  his 
answers  more  appropriately.  The  media  will  not  take  any  photographs 
of  the  witness' face.'  , 

Chairman  PEPPERvHas  everyone  now  taken  the  photographs  they 
wish  to  take  of  the  witness  with  his  hood  ?  I  am  sure  you  understand  the 
reason  why  we  have  requested  you  not  to  take,  any  pictures -of  the 
witness  with  his  tipod  off.  As  I  said,  he  is  an  undercovei*- agent  and^ 
his  effectiveness  as  an  undercover  agent,  should  he  be  photographed 
without  the  hood, .would  be  gravely  impaired,. 

Mr.  Phillips,  Does  ereryBodj^  undei^and  they  are  not  to  take  any 
further  pictures  of  Detective  Spinelli's  face  ? 


Detective  Spinelli,  will  you  ♦please  remove  your  disguise. 
Tell  us  how  long  you  have  been  a  police  officer  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  SPINELLI,  UNDERCOVER  POLICE  OFFICER, 
NARCOTICS  UNIT,  POLKSE  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK  dTY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  have  been  a  police  officer  for  approximately  6  years. 

Mr.  PiTTTJiTPS.  During  the  course  of  your  police  work,  did  you  do 
work  undercover  before  ^ou  got  into  narcotics  work  ? 

Mr.  Smnelli.  Yes,  sir;  in  one. unit  within  the  police  department 
I  was  detailed  for  special  assignment.       -  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  you  had  a  special  assignment? 

Mr.  StiNikAJi,  That  is  correct,  sir,  I  operated  in  v/hat  is  known  as 
the  "decoy  squads"  in  the  tactical  patrol  force. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  what  the  decoy  squad  of  the  tactical  patrol 
force  is.  - 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Primarily  the  iunction  at  that  time  was  to  deal  with 
levels  of  crime  that  dealt  with  muggings,  rape,  and  assorted  crimes 
of  that  he  ture ;  6n  the  person. 

Mr.  Philups.  During  that  period  of  time,  did  you  develop  any 
ability  at  disguises^  things  Oi  that  nature  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  PiuLMPS.  Tell  us  about  your  work  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  worked  in  a  number  of  different  disguises,  anywhere 
from  being  dressed  as  a  vvoman  to  being  dressed  as  a  rabbi,  and  a 
number  of  other  associated  types  of  disguises. 
^  Mr.  Phillips.  When  you  worked  as  a  woman,  there  was  one  par- 
ticular incident  that  you  told  the  staff  about,  arid  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee would  be  inter^ted:  Yoi.  worked  as  a  woman,  dressed  in  wo- 
men's clothes? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Phillips.  Arid  wfiaririg  a  padded  bra  and  things  of  that  nature? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  what  happened  when  you  were 
doing  that,  arid  who  the' target  of  your  investigation  was? 
^  Mr.  SpiNELLii  At  that  time,  when  these  teams  were  initially  estab- 
lished, the  reason  for  them  mainly  was  in  an  area  of  east  New  York 
there  had  been  many  assaults  ori  lwomen. 

In  one  instance  there  was  a  woman,  a  mpe  victiiri  who  died.  She 
was  a  nurse,  the  wife  of  a  doctor  in  a  hospital  in  that  yiciriity,  and 
our  primary  target  at  that  tiriae  was  by  whatever  possible  irieans  to 
catch  that  individual  <^r  other  iridivi^luals  that  were  perpetrating 
cririies  on  these  people  in  that  area.  ^ 

While  assigned  oyer  there  iri  this  capacity,  I  was  operating  in  that 
area,  and  walking  dbwii  the  street  — 

Mr.  Phillips.  Hovr  were  you  dressed  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Spineixi.  I  wa^  a  womari, 'wearirig  a  jumper  suit, 

with  awag  on,  and  otKer  assorted  appa]^^  " 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  would  you  say  your  sejc  appeal  ratio  was  at 
that  time  ?  '    V   ,  ^  ~  -  ^    •  . 

Mr.  SpnnsrAt  " 

Mr.  Philmps.  Could  you  tSl  us  what  ha^ 
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Mr.  Spinelli.  Well.  I  was  walking  down  .the  sti-eet  at  that  tliae, 
end  as  I  was  going  along  a  car  drove  up,  at  that  time  an  unknown 
male  m  it,  had  made  a  number  of  candid  remarks  to  me.  And  he  had 
upon  three  occasions  at  that  time. 

^  I,  at  that  time,  assumed  that  if  this  was  an  individual  that  was 
intent  on  committing  some  type  of  crime,  he  wasn't  going  to  do  it  in 
public  -aew;  so  I  proceeded  to  continue  walking,  and  I  walked  into 
an  area  which  was  concealed  from  the  public,,  along  the  street,  it 
was  dark,  under  a  train  trestle,  not  well  lidited  at  all. 

Again  the  individual  approached  me.  It  was  then  for  the  fourth 
time,  this  time,  he  made  a  number  of  remarks  pertaining  to  my  sexual 
appearance  and  how  appealing  I  seemed. 

As  I  walked  alon^,  he  ha(l  pulled  the  car  over  to  the  curib,  opened 
the  driver's  side  of  his  car,  gotten  out,  and  at  the  same  time,  before 
doing  this,  he  also  opened  tne  door  on  the  right  side  of  the  car.  He  had 
^ited  from  the  car  at  that  time  and  earner  up  behind  me  and  put  his 
•u  uT®^  ™y  mouth  and  ffrabbed  ahold  of  me,jn  a  somewhat  unde- 
scribable  manner,  and  tried  tq^puU  me  and  drag  me  into  his  car. 
^  At  that  time  I  flipped  the  individual,  and  my  wig  came  off.  My 
.  jumper  straps  broke.  My leaixj,  who  was  covering  me,  at  that  time, 


wio  mieat  vii  luin,  aue  Lo  tno  lacTD  ne  was  so  stunnea  that  1 
wasnt  a  woman,  in  effpct,  and  I  was  a  police  officer,  and  he  was 
aware  of  this. 
Mr.  PhiiiiTps.  I^atis  an  interestih 

Detective,,!  think  the-committee  would  be  also  interested  in  some 
of  your  educatioriul  background.  Could  you  tell  us  about  your  edu- 
cational background?  - 

Mr.  Spinelu,  Tajn  a  cdllege^aduate,  I  completed  all  of  my  re- 
quirements for  my  master's  degree,,  and  I  have  to^^  submit  my  thesis. 
I  also  have  taken  a  number  of  correspdndence  courses  in  related  fields, 
including  Jaw.        .  ^ 

Mr*  BiiiiiiPS;  You.dso  are  that  correct? 

M^.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr^;PHmc.iPs.  You  have  both  a  long  and  distinguished  academic  and 
pdice  career;.I'think  in  your  ppl^ 

a  detective's  assignment,:at.a  very  youi^  age,  at  least  in  the  poH^^ 
department?  .  . 

Mh  SPiNrjiU.  That  is  correct,  sin  ^- 

Mr.rPnlLijps.^  Aiid  you  have  also  received  some  commendations 
from  the  i^Hce  debartment  irf  relation  to  your  work  % 
Mn:SM^ELU.'That1scbrf  : 

Mr.  PsmLipk  .Did  you  il^^^  a:n  assignment  in  the  undercover 
4ivisionof  the  poHce  department  at  aS 

Mr.  Setoelli.  Y^,^  r  did.. oh  assig^ent,  initially  Lwas  as- 
signed tp-narcptics^into^^a^^ 

field  team  ^officer,  <t  also  a^d  iif^^^^^^  at 
a  futurcdate  J  was  asM^^  ]^fm  to  the  uhdercbTehimit. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Essentially,  in^^y^^^ 
us  whether  you. were  assigneg 

Mr.'SsONELLi.  Yes,  sir;  r%1&..v  i      "  - 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  what  type  of  schools  you  were  as- 
signed to? 

Mr.  SriNELLi.  Well,  I  have  been  in  high  schools,  colleges. 
"Mr.  Phillips.  Various  high  schools  and  colleges?  - 
Mr.  Spinllli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phill^.  For  our  purposes  here,  I  think  we  have  talked  about 
Fort  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Spinelli;  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Susan  Wagner. 
Mr.  Spixjelli.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Pmijips,  Jolin  Jay. 
Mr.  Spikelh.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Phhxips.  And  Franklin  K.  Lane  % 
Mr.  Si»iKELLi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillh^s.  From  your  experience  in  the  school  system,  would 
that  be  a  cross-section  or  tlie  hign  schools  that  exist  here  in  New  York 
City? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  sir;  at  all  levels,  economicaHy  and  socially.  It 
would  cover  everjrth  ing,  completely. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Coula  you  expand  on  that  a  bit,  for  instance,  describ- 
ing t  *e  socioeconomic  conditions  at  Fort  Hamilton? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Fort  Hamilton:  The  students  ^ittending  there  would 
be  coming  from  families  that  were  middle  class  or  upper  middle  class. 

Susan  Wagner,  in  Staten  Island,  was  also  the  same,  middle  class 
or  upper.  Both  schools  primarily  white. 

John  Jay  High  School  in  Brooklyn :  Those  student^s  were  primarily 
black,  low  economic  level,  public  assistance;  and  Franklin  K.  Laue, 
likewise,  tbe  same  thing. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  you  had  a  broad  spectrum  of  some  of  these  schools 
here,  they  represented  different  neighborhoods,  different  ethnic  com- 
positions, and  differerit^economic  conditions? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Philliirs.  Tell  us  the  conditions  of  the  schools  as  they  exist  in 
relation  to  narcotic  sales  arid  use^  on  behalf  of  high  school  students. 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Well,  to  generalize,  in  a  sense,  as  to  those  four  schools 
mentioned-T-there  are  others  that  J  have  worked  in— I  would  have  to 
say  in  relationship  to  your,  question,  that  users,  pushers,  whatever, 
r  would  have  to  make  what  I\W()uld  d^m  in  my  own  mind  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  that  at  any  one  time,  percentagewise,  the  idds.that  were 
involved  in  dru^,  whetner  occasional  users  or  whatever,  would  have 
to  be  riiade  at  approximately  90  percent  of  the  kids  in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  would  estimate  90  jpercerit  of  the  cnildren  in 
these  high  schools  in  New  York  Gity  are  myclved  in  drugScin  some 
way  ?  ;    ,   \  ' 

Mr.  Spineixi.  Eight.  Either  as  an  occasioriaruser  of  experimenting. 
At  one  time  or  another,  frbi'*  the  people  thave  b^^  with 
in  the  schools,  addicte  I  have  ha^^^^  streets  sur- 

rounding the  schoolsfor  whatever,  I  would  havo  to  t^keihat  estimate. 
Approximately;  90  percent  at  one  time  either  experimented  or  used 
dnigs  or  are  still  using  drugs. 

Mr.  PtiilLips.  Could  you  break  that  down  in  relation  to  what  might 
be  called  "haiiF  drugs  arid  "soft'' drugs?. 


Mr.  Spinellt.  Again,  that  would  have  to  be  broken  down,  acpend- 
ing  on  the  paiticular  school,  what  area  it  was  located  in,  the  type  of 
students  that  went  there,  and  other  factors  which  would  affect  it. 

Take,  for  example,  a  school  like  Susan  Wagner  High  School  on 
Staten  Island.  I  would  estimate,  as  I  stated  before,  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  children,  boys  and  girls,  attending  that  school  had  at 
one  time  or  another  experimented  with  the  use  of  drugs,  or  are  using 
thexa. 

As  far  as  hard-core  users,  what  we  would  definitely  teml  individuals 
who  were  addicted  to  -heroin,  this  estimate  would  have  to  remain 
scanc where  around,,  from  what  I  have  seen,  20  to  30  percent  of  the 
,  students. 

Marihuana  users,  and  pill  users  included,  would  have  to  be  around, 
again  I  would  deem  a  conservative  estimate,  approximately  somewhere 
bet^veen  60  and  75  percent  of  the  students  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Phillicps.  So,  close  to  75  perceht  of  the  children  in  the  schools 
have  used  that  type  of  drug,  soft  drug  ? 

Mr.  SpiXELLi.*That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PiiiLLiPS.  ^Vhat  percentage  would  use  ^  .eroin  ? 

Mr.  Spcnelli,  Rouglily  between  20  and  30. 
_  Mr.  PrntiiTPS.  Wlien  youmtd  work  in  a  school  like  Susan  Wa^er, 
how  dojrou  deport  yourself  f  How  do  you  conduct  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Spinellx.  Well,  initially  a  field  team  to  which  the  school  would 
be  assigiied,  would  go  into  the  school,  and  they  hive  to  check  on  these 
schools  during  the  course  of  a  month.  They  will  convert  with  the  prin- 
cipal, dean  of  boys,  whatever,  ascertain  the  problems  that  are  pre- 
sented by  these  individuals,  evaluate  them,  offer  their  own  suggestions, 
make  observations  themselves.  They  are  required  to  file  a  monthly 
report,  but  this  report  actually  only  states  ^vhat  the  principal  of  the 
official  of  the  school  wduld  say* 

From  that,  if  it  is  a  positive  meeting  in  the  sense  that  both  feel 
there  are  problems  in  the.  school,  they  will  go' on  further.  The  team 
will  miaest  the  pemiissidii  of  the  sjjhool  to  send  in  an  undercover  in 
the  capacity  of  a  ^tudeht^  acting  as  such,  and  he  will  go  about  his  activ- 
ities in  his.capacity  to  purchase  drugs. 

M!*.  pHiLLiJra.  Did  you  ih  fact  do  that  at  Siisan  Wagner? 

Mr.  SpikelLi.  I^id. 

,Mr.  Pinii^p^.  Could  you  tell  how  many  drug  sales  you  actually  were 
involved  in? 
Mr.  SkneujI.  Seven 

Mr.  PirttLTPs,  Seven^^^  the  drugs  to  you  ? 

Mr.SpiNELLtT^^ 

Mr.  Philips.  In  addjtiph  to  the  ones /where  you  actually  were  the 
purchaser,  did  you  ol^eire  other  sales  in  the'school  ? 
Mr.  Spikelli.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  me  appr6:^imately  how  niany  other 
sales  you  observed  in  Susan  Wagner  ?  ...  ^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  would  say^  in  the  course  of  niy  irivfestigatioh  I  ob- 
'  seiTcdrminimum  of  another  2^^^  '  / 

Mr*  Phillips.  This  was  visible,  you  had  no  trouble  seeing  this?  - 
Mr.  Spinellt.  That  is  right      "      V    J  : 
Mr.  Phillips.  I^Tiere  woul  1  these  sali^  take  place  ? 


Mr.  Smns.UA.  Tliey  would  take  place  in  the  cafateria,  bathrooms, 
hallways. 

Mr,  rHnxiPS.  Right  in  the  school  building,  itself? 
Mr,  Spineijli.  Correct,  In  the  classi'ooins. 

Mr,  Fhuxim,  Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  had  any  coopera- 
tion or  interference  from  the  school  authorities  in  this  particular 
situation? 

Mr,  SpineIiLI.  Well^  initially,  from  the  beginning,  I  had  met  with 
the  principal  of  the  scbool.and  the  de^in  of  boys.  The  dean  of  boys  was 
the  prime  mover  in  that  he  had  met  with  the  team  initially  and  ^hey 
had  disciissed  the  problems.  After  it  was  decided  ah  undercover  F)iould 
be  brought  in;  I  went  into  the  school; 

I  had  a  conference  with  the  principal,  the  dean  of  boys,  and  my 
team.  At  that  time  the  principal  did  request  that  I  not  cariy  any  type 
of  weapon  because  he  Jfeared  what  had  happeried  in  a  Brooklyn  college 
mifflit  be  repeated  iii  Susan  Wagner  High  School, 

Iffir.  PmiJCJES,  That  was  an  incident  where  a  shooting  took  place? 

Mr.  SpiNEiiLT.  That  is  correct 

Mr,  Phillips.  And  he  was/concerned  a  shooting  might  take  place 
in  this  school?  . 

Mr.  Spineixi;- That  is  correct.  He  also  requested  that  none  of  the 
students  be  arresfed  ih  the  school,  that  they  would  be  arrested  at  their 
homes.  „ 

Mr,  Phiixips,  Even  though  you  sold  the  drugs  in  tlie  school,  they 
would  He  atrested^els^^ 
Mr.  SpiNixiJ,.That  is  cori^c^^^ 

Mr,  Phillips.  Would  you  t^ll  us  whether  or  not  there  was  a  reason 
for  that?  \      ^-  , 

Mr,  Spn^ELLi.  His  reason,  whjch  he  had  stated  at  that  time,  was  he 
didn't  want  to  catlse  ah  upset,  as  he  put  itVin  the  school.  We  didn't  ob- 
tject  to  it-twe  found  out  at  times;we  do'haTO  qui^^  in 
dealing" with  the  ^hobls  and  g^ttin^  their  cooperation,  whenever 
we  do,  regardless  t^  what  extent  we  get  that  cooperation,  ^ye  like  to 
make  thih^  as  pleasant  as  jpossible,  and.wofk  asihuch  as  possible  with 
them.  ,  .  .  , 

Mr,  Phtlldps.  Did  you,  in  fact,  run  into  any  interference  in  the 
school?  \  . 

SpiNEiiij,  Yes,  I  did.  What  hip  was  that  the  only  teachers 
who  were  to  Iniow  that  I  "was  iii  the^^^^^^  y^ns  the  priiicipalj  the  dean 
of  bo^s,  and  a  teacher  in  the  cafeteria;  The  reason  Jbeinff„  that  the 
principal  more  or  less  outlined  the  ^rot^dui e  fifiat  I. would  follow. 

A  number  of  program  canii  were  given^t^^^^  them  allowing  me 

access  to  thejunchix^^^  the  Juncli  period,  rfouA^;that  on  th^ 

second  day  that  I  was  tKere-^I  Had  alriead^^^  one  sale  in  the 
school- — -  -  .  .  ^ 

.  Mr.  Phillips.  Two  days  after  you  arrived;  yoii  had  already  pur- 
chased drugs;  is  that  connect?     -  ^ 
Mr,  SromiM*  Oneda^^  .  .  .. 

Mr,  PHiLLnS,  One  day.  Could  you  tiaU  m  what  kind  6f  drug  that 
was?;  /   ^     T.^'  — 

Mr ,  SpiN&ii,  lliatwai  inanhMM^ 
Mr.  pHmCiM,  That^jw  relat^^ 
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Mr.SpiXELLi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Please  continue. 

Mr.  Spinelli.  ^YhQ.t  had  happened,  following  that,  during  the 
course  of  those  2  aays,  I  ran  into  quite  a  bit  of  interference.  I  ascer- 
tained through  the  dean  of  boys,  due  to  my  experiences  within  those 
2  days,  tbat  tlie  principal  had  told,;in  effect,  seven  teachers  who  were 
a^yare,  as  stated  by  the  dean  of  boys  to  me,  of  my  being  in  the  school. 

One  of  the  problems  that  I  had  nm  into  along  the  line,  ohe  teacher 
who,  was.  specifically  told,  and  that  being  the  one  that  was  in  the 
cafeteria,  because  I  would  be  in  there  a  number  bf  periods,  kept  re- 
qy^tmg  from  me  my  program  card.  It  was  being  done  in  frX)nt  of 
students  and  this  was^  creating  a  gre^t  probreiri.fbr  me,  because  many 
of  these  students  would  be  cutting  their  classes,  woiild  be  there  and 
would  see  this  goin'j  on. 

They  would  see  nim  come  up,  request  my  program  card,  I  would 
show  It  to  him,  and  that  was  it.  And  then  the  n^xt  period  it- would  be 
the  same  thing.  . 

I  reported  this  pt^oblem  to  the  dean  of  boys..  I  must.adrait  that  I 
must  comiheiVd  the  deaii  of  boys  in  tliat  schoN()l,  because  I  got  extreme  co- 


operation from  himm  every  manner,  shajpe.  of  form;  What  happened 
following  that,  again  he  instructed  th-  ^"^-^""^-"'^"        _  -^-^^- 
me  and  hot  to  bother  me. 


^e  individual  to  stay  away  from 


Following  that,  also  on  an  occasion  while  I  was.iii  the  hall,  on  that 
second  day,  I  was^aiting  for  the  dean  of  boys  tb  make  a  report,  I 
'  '^^^•^  The  phncipal  had  .Mssed  by  me  aiiChe  acknowl- 
edged me,  walked  away,  approximately  about  50  felt  awaY.  I  was 

S  T^lifTifl  o^'^y  prior  disciissibn  with 

him,  1  felt  that  I  didn't,  want  to  relate  any;  information  I  had  to  him 

t;'cSnjii'^d7al^^^^^^^ 

r.;^^^  I:wjis.sgndin^  ther»  waiting^^^^^^  the  dean  of  boys,  the  prin- 
cipal stopped  at  the  enf^^^     hall  and  was  iri  conversatiok.with  fome 
other  teachers  in  ;the;sch6d.  At  that  iiMe,  wheii  I-turnidTr^^^^^ 
observedithe  principal>pomt  towardvme^  ^ith  this 

teacher,  pomted  toward  me  M  t  teacher' turned  a?oUnd 

pointed  at  me  and  'started  .smiling/I;kne^  then  at  that  timP  rtJ 
™al  had  Jn^p^d  ffi^  whoX^iSg^^ 

f.fu^^^"^  iiumber  of  days  later,  istated'tliis  problem  aeain 
to.thedeanpf-Ws,an^^ 

ascertained  the  pr mcipal  did  in  Mt^tell  :p%|,- mofe^did&t 
JnsweS'  h,s  question;:  just  y^rky^^/frk'm,  woultot 

fw-  In  anition  to  impeding  the  success  of  ahv  sales 
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Mr.  Spinellt.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  there  was  a  raid  of  a 
men's  room  or  something  like  that  in  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  sir.  That  teacher,  who  as  I  had  stated  before  was 
warned  many  times  to  stay  away  from  me  and  the  areas  I  was  operat- 
ing, while  in  effect  I  was  taking  part  in  a  sale,  as  iri  the  capacity  of 
actmg  as  an  addict,  from  a^seller  m  the  school,  a  known  seller,  I  was 
placing  my  hand  in  my  pocket  while  he  wns  placing  his  hand  in  liis 
to  obtain  the  drugs. 

Mr,  PH][£Ln»k  You  were  right  in  the  middle  of  a  drug  sale;  is  that 
correct.  . 

Mr.  Spkjelli.  TTiat  is  correct.  While  this  teacher,  who  even  the 
students  had  stated  does  not  bother  with  the  bathroom  because  it  was  a 
center  place,  as  one  would  term  it,  where  dru^  were  sold  aixd  used. 

At  that  time  in  the  bathroom  there  were  some  individuals  in  the.back 
of  the  bathroom,  by  the  'teilet,  getting  what  we  texm  "getting  off 

Mr.  PhtltiTfs.  Gould  you  tell  the~  committee  what  "getting  off" 
means?  ^ 

Mr.  Spnraijj.  "Getting  off''  a  terna  an  addict  uses.  It  simply 
means  the  injection  of  heroin  info  his  arm  or  some^part  of  his  body. 
In  this  case  it  was.the  ai^^ 

Mr.  Philldps.  Actually,  these  students  were  getting  off,  they  were 
slxooting  up  with  hard  drugs  ? 

Mr.SliNELU.  I^^at  is  correct. 

Mr.  Philli|^.  And  you  were  making  an  effort  to  buy  drugs  and 
something  happened  f 
Mr.  SpineLli.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Pkniips:  Tell  use  what^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  iMso  thls;t^ch^^^  with  another  teacher, 

decided  he  w|^  goinj|  peripj&^a  raid^n  the  bathroom.  He  followed, 
almost  folloWeoE  nght  :beh^^^  If  I  stepped  short,  he 

would  have,  m  effcwct,  ph3^ica^  he  wis  so  close  to 

me,"  in  following  info  the  batK^  Iiweht  in^ 

He  peflomea  in  Hi^^  and  caine  info  the 

batliroom;  It  was  :bc(^  at  that  time  did 

^S^  S^.  dbwii,  as  we  term  itj  or  be'effecHd;  He  also  took  no  action  what* 
soever  insofar  ais  the  individuals  in  the'Batte^  did  not  i^iiest  thwr 
prograin-carc^^  Th^  entire  Kithr^^^  of  mari- 

huana. It' was  a  nbmal  pla(^  f  5r  then^  fo  go  aoid  slnoke  their  laari- 
huana  cigarettes  or  to  get  stu^^ 

There  \fere  stiidente  ia^^^^  time  from  another  high  school, 

who  were  also  filing  dru^  th^^^  '  ^ 

Many  of  tft^e  incidents  we^^^  but  nothing  was  ever  really 

done  about  it. 

Mr.  PHmLiPs.  You  say^  seven  sales  that  you  made  in  addi- 

tion to  25  or  30  other^^  ^  ' 

Mr.  SiwNELLilTfia^^ 
Mr.  RANGELi  Excuse  me,  eounsel. 

Are  you  saying  you  believe.the  teacher         followed  you  in  therfe 
to  disrupt  tl^e  p<*tehtial^Ie  th^^^  ybii  'were  making? 
Mr.  SpiNEtLi.  giia^^^^ 
Mr.  EANGELilamib^^ 
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Mr.  Phhxips.  How  old  were  the  students,  who  were  selling  these 
drugs? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  The  students  ranged  from  the  age  of— I  believe  it 
was  15  to  19  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Phillips.  In  this  particular  case  they  were  boys? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  Right. 

Mr.  Phtllxps.  In  other  schools  you  had  girls,  as  well? 
Mr.  Spinelll  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  you  had  both  black  and  white  students  involved 
in  these  sales,  is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  you  had  observed  both  black  and  white  students, 
botti.boys  and  girls,  taking  drugs  in  those  schov,Is;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phimjps.  When  these  arrests  were  made  at  Susan  Wagner,  was 
this  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  At^that  time  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  An  irticle  appeared  in  th§  newspaper.  As  I  tinderstood,  and 
from  what  the  principal  had  told  me  at  the  time,  he  wanted  to  see  that 
this  would  definitely  have  an  effect  on  the  student  body  and  be  well 
publicized. 

I  had  some  time  finding,  the  article  in  the  papei.  As  JE- ascertained 
later  from  an  individual  that  X  know,  who  has.a  fri®saiwHd~ works 
for  the  liewspaper  jihat  published  it,  they  were  more  or  lesslhstructed 
by  the  school  to  kill  the  story. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  school  made  some  effort  to  minimize  any  publici- 
ty that  might  be  given  to  these  drug  sales  ? 

Mr.  Spineixl  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Philli:^.  You  say  as  you  operate  you  pretend  to  be  an  addict? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PiuujIvs.  Could  you  give  a  description  of  how  you  pretend  to 
be. ah  addict?  IVhat  are  the  physical  characteristics  you  display? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  It  would  be  feigning  possible  siclmess,  in  the  way  I 
act,  the  maimeilin  which  I  walk^  the  general  physical  appearance  that 
an  addict  \^ould  have,  in  the  sense  of  being  ner^-ois  or  whatever.  I 
really  do  not  wiph  to  §o  into,spe6ific  details  as  to  how  the  imdercover 
agent  opera.tes,  L  ut  this  /w6ula  be  general  knowledge. 

If  one  were  to  obset^e  an  addict,  on  many  occasions,  yon  would  more 
than  understand  the  e^ipacity  in  which  we  act,  arid  what  we  would  do. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  it  fajs  fair  to  say  that  other  students,  teachers, 
and  the  school  autljorities  in  general,  would  be  aware  from  looking 
at  you  that  you  were  an  addict,  or  pretending  to  be  an  addict  1^ 

Mr.  Spinei^ 

Mr.  PiniiiTPS.  Wlien  you  moved  around  these  schools,  did  you  ob- 
serve other  students  who  appeared  to  be  addicts  ?, 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  I  did|_ 

Mr.  Winn.  ISfoy  I  ask'ajquestion  at  this  time? 

When  jrod  were  Hat  .  these  enrolled  in  classes  or 

participating  iri  classes,  y™: 

Mr.  SMNMii.  :WMlt4n  sbm^^  ycs.  In  Susan.  Wagner,  because 
of  the  problems  that  had  arisen,  I  felt  it  was  best  that  I  sfert  attending 
classes  to  get  in  with,  the  Mds  that  .were  t^^^^  wdre  a  number 
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of  other  occasions  which  arose,  which  I  felt  this  would  be  the  best 
possible  action  to  take  in  order  to  effect  my  capacity  and  to  have  the 
proper  effect.  --^ 

Mr.  Winn.  Do  these  schools  have  school  nurses?  Do  they  all  have 
school  nurses? 

Mr,  Spikelm,  I  would  believe  so.  In  some  way  or  another,  most 
hav^  some  type  of  medical  assistance  that  is  available  to  them  when 
they  need  it. 

Mr;  Wi>VN,  But  you  don't  know  if  they  have  a  full-time  school 
nurse,  or  not  ?^ 
Mr,  Spinelli.  No,  sir ;  I  don't, 

Mr,  Winn.  You  don't  definitely  work  with  the  school  nui^? 
Mr,  SpiNEUii,  No, 

Mr,  Winn.  Do  you  Imow  if  they  have  a  mpnitdriiig  system  in  the 
restrooms,  .  both  boys  and  girls,  an  adult  couriselor  or  teacher  that  is 
thei-e  full  time,  or  part  tiine? 

Mr.  Sfjkevll,  !  would!say  that  the  majority  of  the  schools  that  I 
have  been  in,  asscfciated  with,  or  have  l^owledge  of  one  way  or  an« 
otlier,  that  this  is  riot  the  case,  not  a  full-time  monitor.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  one  who  may  be  there  for  an  hbiir.  It  deperidi 

In  Susan  Wagner,  1  found  out  one  of  the  situations  which  they 
dealt  with  in,  this  related  ihatter  "was  to  IcMsk  in^  of  the  bathrooms 
and  only.have  a  few  that  were  accessible  to  the  youth.  They,  in  effect, 
would  have  a  monitor  there,  but  the  monitor  did  not  ^6  into  the  bath- 
room. 

Mr,i\\fmNi  Th^  locked  most  of  the  restr^ 

Mr,  Spinelli.  1  found  a  good^riiajprity  of  thehi/were  locked; 

Mr.  Winn.  Is  that  because  they  just  'caii't  cover-that  many  rest- 
rboms^arid  so  they  cut  the  riiimbersMiown*  the  percfehtages  dbwn?^ 

Mr,  SpiNEUii.  No;  what,  in  effect,  it  really- comes  dolm't^^ 
they  are  tiymg^they  are  aw^  are  try- 

ing, in  . a  sense,  to  curb  it,  and  thfe^i  pne  of  the  methods^^^^^  they 
used-to_d6  sb.\  .         ':  ^ 

Mr.iWiNN.  They  can  coritrol'a  les^r  amount  of  restrwm  facilities?' 

Mr..Si*iN3BLLi,  Right,  ' 

Mn  Winn,  But  they  dpn^^ 

Mr,  SpiSelli,  Iri^somie  casBsr  they  do.  In  some  "they  don't.  I  dbri't 
really  Wlieve  dll  of  th^  teach^rs,(^^  tills,  I  really 

doh't;lmbw;  I  couldn't  state  it  as^a  fact,  T  can  only  tell  you  what  I 
"know,  ^  . 

Mri  Winn,  Thank  you, 

Mr,  Bkasco,  Detective.S]^^ 
who  followM  you  intO'|lfe  bathropm,  oh  that  particular  occasion 
so  to  speali^  was  attempting  to  "blow  your  coVer^^^^ 

Mr,  SpiNfXLT,  That  i^  ri^hfc,  ^  -   _:  v  ^  t 

Mr.  Brasco;  In  your  ^imation,  did^^^ 
of  any  reason  why  heif^JtAHat^a^^^  the 
pWlosopWc^l: j^jrit  of  Mew^^^^ 

or  were  the  i^as^ns  something  "  - 

Mr.SpiNE^ 
teiriingf^to  the  ghilbsopW 
interacjbibh  with^ thecal ^hools^-a^^^ 

them  seem  t5  i^  fieMg  oEthe  idia  tliat  their  job  is  solely 

the  purpose  of  educ^tiwi  Md^ri^^^ 
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Many  also  don't  believe  tljat  a  child  should  bo  stigmatized  with  this 
reputation,  if  police  action  is  taken  arid  ;'e  is  arrested  for  dealing  in 
drugs,  or  whatever. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  thejprincipal  or 
any  of  the  teachers  that  knew  of  you,  about  this  attitude  of  theirs; 
nameljvwhat  they  expect  anyone  to  do  about  student  addicts  ? 

Mr.  Svxm^jLX.  As  lar  as  that  goes,  I  cannot  really  state^that  I  have 
Imowledge  of  a  teacher  taldng  any  affirmative  action.  Vei^'  few  that  I 
know  ever  have.  In  one  instance  !  was  in  a  class  w^>cre  m  effect  one 
of  the  teachers,  in  the  course  of  convei-sation  with  the  students  per- 
taining to  marihuana  and  how  to  roll  good  cigarettes,  requested  from 
the  students  what  he  termed  to  be  a  "paper'-  used  to  roll  cigarettes,  due 
to  the  fact  apparently  he  didn't  have  any  himself.  He  took  this  paper, 
took  out  pipe  tobacco,  began  to  crush  it  and  instruct  the  children  in 
the  class  on  how  to  roll  marihuana  cigarettes  in  a  good  fashion. 

Mr,  Bkasco.  Were  you  in  the  classroom  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Spinelij.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Was  that  in  Susan  Wa^er  High  School? 
Mr.  Spinellx.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Mr.  BuASCO.  Did  j^ou  report  that  particular  incident  to  the  principal  ? 
Mr.  Spinellt.  I  did,  sir;  arid  all  related  incidents.  ' 
Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  know  if  any  action  was  taken  hi  any  event  with 
respect  to  tliat? 

Mr.  Spm&ut.  I  related  that  and  everi  to  confinn  the  feeliha;  of  what 
was  going  on;  the  dean  of  boys,  himself^  also  stated  that  while  he  was 
in  the  hallway  with  mcj  this  teacher  happened  to  pass  me  on  one  oc- 
casion, as  I  was  stahding'.thei^  talking  dean  o1f;b63^.  Of 
course,  the  teacher  wasn't  aware  of  the  capacity  I  w?xs  acting  in ;  as  far 
as  he  was  J*/ ware  I  was  a  student. 

But  what  had  happened,  prior  to  the  day  being  there,  2  days  be- 
fore I  was  on  another  assignment  iri  some  other  school,  arid  IlaictuaUy 
was  there  at  the  time  with  the  dean  of  boys,  explaining  to  him  the 
reason  f or  my  riot Jfeing  the^e.the  past  day  or  two.  Arid  this  teacher, 
who  I  previously  mentioned^  tJie  pne  involved  with  U  rhirig  students 
to  roll  marihtiaria.cigare^  seated  to  him, 

asked  if  this  individual^  by:nffme,  meariirig  n^^  adirig 
propMv  in  the  schbol;  He  sa^^ 

Has  he  been  attendirig  class-^he  used  riiy  name^and  he  said  yes, 
every  day.  He^ys  y^;    -  - 

So  the  dean  of  lx)ys  was  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  teacher  was  also 
coveririg,u^i  for  the  students  BecauVe'  I  Kad  h^  in  that 

school  for  S  days.  .  ^       .  r 

Mn  Brasco.  t)urirg  your  experiences  in -t^^  had 
occasion  to  observe  any  schoolteachers  using  any  narcotics  ?  ' 

Mr.  Smnt&w-  No,  1  have  never  ^jpecificS^fly  olb^Wed  a  t^ 
narcpti(&  I  would  defini  I  Svbuld  have 

to  actually  oiestion  wheth^^ 

did;  themselves.       -  "  \; 

Mr.  Bras^^  Yoii  mearis  fe^im  their  physical  appDafance? 

Mr. 'SpinSl    No,  riot  nec^sarily  ir^  appearance, 
which  is  riot  in  the  positiyerserise;  More  so  from  thTpositive 
frpm  .wh^  th^y  saW  arid  the^way  they^^^^^       As  in  the  case  of  this 
one  teacher  who  was  also  tellirig  the  stud&te  he  iiscd^,t^  a 

82-401—72  -2 
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pound  of  marihuana  a  month  for  nothmg.  People  have  been  up  in  his 
apartment  and  the  nmid  cleaning  up  found  dope  there  and  the  needles 
there.  He  was  telling  students  in  the  class,  "If  the  police  over  mided 
this  place,"  he  said,  "I  would  be  really  in  trouble." 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  was  hi^  own  apartment? 

Mr.  Spineixi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So,  f I'om  the  conversation  of  the  teacher  in  the  class- 
room, he  was  basically  admitting  to  students  that  he  does  use  narcotics? 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Was  your  activity  there  cut  short  by  the  things  you  have 
described  to  us,  or  did  you  finish  what  you  considered  to  be  your 
busijicss  at  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Actually,  what  had  transpired — initially  I  had  gone 
in  the  school  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  undercover.  The  second  day 
I  was  in  there,  a  sale  was  made.  Then  I  ran  into  a  number  of  related 
problems,  problems  dealing  with  the  teachers.  In  one  case,  one  problem, 
wliich  if  you  don't  object,  I  will  state  now,  as  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  kmw  who  I  ^yas  at  the  time. 

I  was  leaving  the  cafeteria.  In  order  exit,  from  this  cafeteria  to 
get  to  whore  you  want  to  go  in  the  school,  if  it  is  withih  that  period, 
yoii  have  to  give  your.  pr6gram  (Ards  to  the  teacher  there  at.  the  time, 
at  the  door. 

You  teir her  that  you  are  going  to  come  back;  if  not,  possibly  one 
will  escort  you  to  some.pljice  \vithin  the  school,  whatever  the  case  may 
be.  In  any  case,  this  j^her  had  ask^^  card,  and  I 

said,  "No,  I  don't,  I  don't  have  it  on  nie." 

And  then  it  was  asked  of  me,  did  !  have  any  money,  a  d6llar.  I  said, 
1  don't."  I  more,  or  le^  had^the; typical  arrogant  attitude  of  a  stu- 
dent. Axid  at  that  time  she  said  to  me,  '^What  is  the  matter,  isn't  the 
graft  good  enpugV' and  started  smiling^^ 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  loipw  what  she  meant  by  that,  or  what  she  was 
drivin^at?  _ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  sir.  Apparently,  at  the  time -it  would  seem  to  me, 
in  fkct,  "she  knew  who  I  was,  to  me, 

but  was  definitely  aw^  She,.iri  fact^  had  gone  oiit  olher 

way  to  find  ()ut,:Becau%^^  had  cgnfrdhted  tliedean  of  boys,  the  dean 
of  boys  relEted  to  me  lafer,  arid  stated  she  had  checked  the  school  rec- 
ords and  could  hot  find  a  listii^  ofirie  in  t^^  school..  - 

Mr.  BiAscd.  Dative,  r  do  not^waht  the  time,  but  it 

has  been  my  own  observation  that  the  board  of  education  has  taken  the 
attitude  that  every  thiiig.^.r^  respect  to  most  of 

our  schools,  if  not  all  of  them  in  the  city.  Would  yoii  say  that  w^Ss  a  fair 
estimate  of  what  the  educators!  position  is,  with  respect  to  the  problem 
in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  SpiNMiLi.  I  would  sayso,  sir,  from  my  own  experiences. 

Mr.  Bhasco.  I  am  inter^M:in  all  ofctW  sch^^^  Franklin  K. 
Lwie  in  eist  New  York,;is  in  a  pp^^^^  district  that  I  represent. ' 

I  do  know  there  were  14  a^  students 
to  undercover  men.  I  do  know,  that  Mr.  Silveman  of  NBG  was  able  to 
actually  photogpaph  th^  Jal^^^  opportunity  to  see, 

and  tl^  cpmmittee  als^^^ 

Tli(^sal^w 

*?^f5^9^.^v^'^^  jt^M  so  wide  bperi  that  it  would  isecm  to  me  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  miss. 
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.  Mr.  Spinelu.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  with  that,  I  ask  you  specifically,  about  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  what  is  the  attitude  of_the  administration  there? 

Mr.  Sknelli.  Well,  in  talking  with  one  of  the  officials  of  the  school, 
I  ascertained  when  I  entered  the  school  myself— I  am  sorry,  following 
one  of  the  undercover  that  had  been  in  there,  ho  had  openly  stated  to 
me  first  of  all,  which  I  found  to  be  a  problem,  some  of  the  individuals 
attending  the  school.were  above  the  age  of  21,  between  21  and  25,  and 
they  were  either^  as  he  stated,  veterans  or  individuals  wlio  wanted  to 
obtain  an  education,  or  had  been  on  welfare  and  were  in  the  •  rocess  of 
obtaining  an  education,  and  were  allowed  to  attend  that  school. 

I  found  that  in  this  case,  some  of  these  individuals,  adults  actually 
m  this  case,  had  access  to  distributing  narcotics  to  the  students. 

Now.  while  I  was  there  in  the  capacity  of  an  undercover,  I  cannot 
say  I  observed  sales,  because  I  didn\  But  it  was  quite  apparent  why 
not,  because  of  the  prior  activity  that  had  .taken  place  there,  and  all 
of  the  coverage  by  the  medi^  the  kids  in  a  sense  were  running  scared. 

Quite  a  few  that  I  know  in  some  cases,  where  I  talked  with  some  of 
them,  either  talked  or  overheard  conversations,  they  openly  stated  as 
one  had  talked  about  it,  he  couldn^t  wait  until  Septemfer  comes  back, 
when  he  could  start  dealing  again  without  fear  of  the  man  beinc 
around. 

The  "man"  in  this  case  being  the  police. 

Mr.  Brasco.  With  respectto  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  the  other  schools, 
my  own  ppinion-^ahd  iknpw  a  number  of  others,  but  I  wanted  to  get 
some  fii^thand  impressions— is  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween the  drug  abuse.problem  and'  violence  in  the  schools  by  virtue  of 
the  abusers  tefing  money  from  other  students  and  then  the  same  vio- 
lence arid  crime  spills  out  into  the  street.  Did  you  see  any  evidence  of 
that  in  Franklin  K.  Lane  and  the  other  schools  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  did  see.in  one  case,  in  Franklin  K.  Lane,  within  the 
time  period  I  was  there,  ah  assajult.that  had  taken  places  I  don't  know 
the  actual  rea^n  why  it  had^km  i)ldce.}But  it  was  quite  apparent- 
there  was  somewhat  of  a  hostile  feeling  in  the  air.  among  these  kids, 
and  either  because  of  their  inability  to  obtain  dnigs  within  the  school— 
because  in  ^'ranklin  K.  Lahe,/duriiig  tho  periods  of- school,  they  are. 
actually  confined  within  the  premises  of  that  school,  the  gates  are 
locked,  you  cannot  get  out.  It  is  like,  in  effect,  a  prison  system,  in  order 
to  keep  the  studehtis  within  the  school  promise^^ 

Mr.  Bras€X).  Let  me  ask  you  this,  last  question,  because  I  know  my 
eollep  gues  have  a  number  of  questions,  also. 

„  It  has  alwaj^  occiirred  fome  thdt  with  schools  where  you  have  a  stii- 
deiit  who  has  either  meailes,  smallpox.  TB,or  any  other  communicable 
disease,  yo&  keep  them  out  of  the  school  system'  ^nd  away  from  the 
healthy  children,  so  you  do  not  spread  this  disease. 
Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  rBiiA8C0.  lt  s^n^s  tp  me  that  particularly  among  heroin  addicts 
and,  of  .course,  those  who  are  addicted,  to.eitner  barbiturates  or  am- 
phetamines, you  are  dealing  with  soiiiething  we  have  not  found  a  cure 
f  or  arid  it  is  high  cormurii^ble. 

Mr.  SpiNjixu.  TliaHs^ 

Mr.  Biusco.  From  ydiS  dbservations,  do  you  want  to  make  any 
.recommendation  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  allow -those  who  are 
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identified  as  drug  abusers,  in  the  sense  of  being  addicted,  to  remain  in 
the  healthy  school  population,  or  attempt  to  separate  them  ? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  My  personal  feeling  here -^ould  be  that  the  only  re- 
course they  actually  have,  to  in  some  way  or  another  have  affirmative 
action  to  act  on,  would  be  to  take  tlie  users  and  sellers  and  riot  allow 
them  back  in  the  schools  again. 

Mr.  Bkasco.  My  colleague,  Mr.  Eahgel,  said  that  is  about  90  percent 
of  m  students,  from  your  figures,  but  I  assume  that  in  tlie  figiire?^. 
If  1  h^rd  you  correctly,  when  you  ^v-ere  talking  about  90  percent,  yoii 
were.  talkmg  about  people  who  were  not  all' Addicted.  But  mahv  who 
were  expenmeuters  f  -  *  j 

Mr.  Spixelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Who  were  using  soft  drags."  I  am  talking  about  those 
who  are  hard-core  addicts. 
Mr.  Spixelli.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  mat  percentage  do  you  say  of  those,  in  your  own 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Of  hard-core  addicts  in  all  of  these  schools  gene  allv  ? 
Mr.  BRi\sco.  Yes.  ©     -  v 

^  ^Mr.  Spinelli.  It  would  -be  a  little  hard  you  would  have  to  take 
almost  each  school  mdividually.  But  witliin'Franklih  K.  tane.  h)ugh- 
ly,  1  would  have  to  estimate  rthere  were  20  to  30  percent  haixi-core 
aaaicts.  ,4. 

^r-^RASO).  JLn^  question:  Is  it  your  experience  that 

the  hard-core  oddict  is  always  seeking  to  introduce  somebody  else  to^ 
drugs?  _  ^ 

Mr.  Spinellt;  Definitely* 

Mr.  BRAsco.  Into  drug  addiction,  for  their  own  benefit, in  uei-ms  of 
monetary  gam?         -  ^  ^  ^   .  .  . 

Mr.  Spinelii.  Definitely.  For  a  venr  simple  reason.  Becaiise  this 
addict  knows  that  he  has  to,  in,  effect,  have  a  irionlitary  ^in  in  some 
sense,  no  mattw- how  he  gets  it,  in  order  t^^  whetlier  it 

19  steahngrmoney,  or  whateve^^^^         ^  ^  ^  ^^.^ 

In  this  case  he^has  a  wide  ^source,  stiidehtsMvho  he  can  drain  on,  in 
effect,  to.gefc  what  he  wa^^^^  in  one  sense 

what  call:an  «angkr,'.'^he^ill  go  out  and  because  he  will  do  a  favor 
for  someone^to  getsom^  in<iindual  he  is  ffettin<r 

It  for  IS  not  knowledgeable  of  it^  the  individual  who  sells  it  tb  him  will 
give  him  soniething  on  the  side.  „  .7'        -  ^ 

Mr.  Biusco.  i  als6:lieaM'at  K  Lan^  yery  distinct  evidence 

there  is  a  highly  organized  rechiitment  program  in  terms  of  tlie  sale 
of  drugs,  recruitment  even  to  the  extent  ^that  rthefe  a^^^ 
organized  cniric  involved  in  thefldw  o£the  dfu^^^  where  it 

gete:  to  the  school  and  then,  to  ttie  studente. -  Could"  y^^^  Vominent  oil 
that, detective?         -  ^  .       r  ^  ^ -  .  .  . 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,:sir;  ifeis  my  own  feefing  froih  cases  that  I  have 
worked  on;  not  ]ust  taking^FraiildiMS^Iine,  splaking  generall^^  . 
schooiSj  in  ^operations  Iha^^^  fhad per scmal  IdiowU 

ed{^,.ana  It  wasl the  ihtght  of  iiidiviMdls  who  wefeMi^tribiitiiiir 
these  drugs  that  they  ifvpiiia  go  to  schools^  Mth  ipiU^^^^^^^^^  the 
case^may  be,  they  would  be  d^ 

I  have  had  occaiion  to^^work^  higher  levels, 

than  schobls^  with  organiz^^  cnm^  aid  r^afdle^  of  what  these  pe6- 
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pie,  these  persons,  their  individual  capacities  would  be  within  or<ya- 
mzed  cnme,  or  what  they  specifically  would  do,  tlxe  individuals  under 
them  would  receive  tliis.  And  1  know,  in  personal  instances,  where 
^^^F^^'^^^^  receive  it  and  it  would  be  distributed  to  schools. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Getting  back  to  Lane,  I  \mderstood  there  were  some 
people  who  supposedly  were  rather  large  pushers  in  that  vicinity.  Did 
you  have  any  experience  with  that  ? 

,  Spinelli.  I  do  knov;  from  my  own  experience,  as  I  was  stating 
oefore,  these  mdividuals  who  within  the  school,  who  were  over  the 
age  of  21,  take  an  active  part  in  this.  They  may  not  necessarily  push 
the  drugs,  themselves,  but  distribute  them  among  the  students  who  will 
sell  tlie  drugs  forthem. 
This,  in  my  mind,  I  would  deem  definitely  an  organized  effort. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Do  they  use.  female  students  in,  the  recruitment 


program 
Mr.i 


^Ir.  Spinelij.  Yes;  because  what  has  happened,  because  of  the  con- 
certed effort  of  the  police  departAient  in  trying  to.  curb  the  abuses  of 
drugs,  shall  we  say,  the  pushers,  themselves,  have  become  more  wise 
and  they  are  xn  elfeet  allowing  the  Mrls  to  carry  the  drugs  on  them, 
bo  that  .the  only  time  they  are  really  apprehended  for  anything,  of 
a  serioij^  nahire,  is  for  a  sale,  the  only  charge  you  could  really  get  Qxem 
for,  because  as  far  as  poMessioh  or  seeing  someone  doing  it,  you  cannot 
^arch  the  girls,  they  would  have  time  to  get  rid  of  it  Even  ii  the  police 
officer  actually  observed  the -sale  and  knew  where  it  is  coming  from. 
It  is  possible  between  the  :time  she  was  processed,  or  searched,  she 
what  she  had.  They  are.used  quite  frequently. 
Mr.  ^Brasco.  In  your;  opinion,  has  toythih|  ma 
Franklin  K.  Lane  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  arrests  and  your  beinff 
intlieschx)ol?  ^       ^  ^ 

Mr.  SpineLxj.  I  have  to  aiiswerihat  in  two  ways:  One,  yes;  drugs 
have  subsided,  only  to  the  point  that  the  cliildreh,  themselves^  or^he 
kids  involved  iii  the  schdpl  are  running  scared.  They  wouldUike  to 
spend  the  summer  not  going  to  court,  riot  being  confined  in  jail.  Wliat 
thejj  do  now  is  go  outside.the  school  preniises,.as.I  was.directcd  to 
do,  m  areas  surrounding  the  school,  to  purchase;narcotics  or  whatever- 
I  wanted;  or  to  use  narcotics. 

Even  tm  addicte,  thlmselves^  I  oiily  saw  a  few  there  actually  en^ge 
m  the  pr6(>ess  of  using.it.  ^  ' 
Mr.  Brasco.  THank  you.  ^ 
I  just  want  to  copnend  the  detective.  I  hope  we.can  come  back  to 
ask  soihe  more  questions.  I  can  a^^         your  appreheiision,  not  want- 
mgto^  identified  0^  a  very.darigercms  situation 

You  ai^  to  be  commended  for  teinghere^  ' 
Mr.  Winn,  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 
Mf.B^cp,  Y0,lyid[d.  ^ 

Mr.WiNN.THahky^^  _         ^  ^ 

J  wanted  to  &k  t^^^  qu^tiphs  oh  the  Franklin  K.  Larie  school  You 
mentioned  thai  the  studente  .were  nihning^  scared,  and  I  am  trying 
to  figure  put  in jny  are^rannihg  scaV^ 

when  nb  one  ever  seems  to  do  any tHmg  Sbout  theiituatibn^ddwn  therel 
^  Mr.  Spinellt.  Well,  it  is  apt  thadfc: tl\ey^are  afraidlofitKe  teachers 
in  .the.schpolsVt^^^  are  riot  really  amre.of  the  pro- 

cmures  which  are  used     bfihgp^in  aS  Mdercover  arid  the  fact  the 
school  hw  to  coopei^te  arid  so  forth  a^^ 
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Thev  don't  know  whenever  there  would  be  an  undercover  in  there, 
and  they  are  assuming  that  because  there  have  been  undercover 
^^^r^^r  ^^'^^^J^  publicized,  that  they  are  still  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  see.  You  say  that  the  doore  and  the  gates  are  locked  ajid 
the  students  are  locked  in  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Winn.  This  is  so,  I  guess,  they  cannot  leave  and  go  make  a 
purchase  and  come  back  ? 

Mr.  SpiNELiii.  That  would  be  one  of  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  also  mentioned  the  fact  there  were  outsiders  there, 
from  the  ages  of  21  to  25  ? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  Excuse  me,  sir.  Noc  outsiders.  They  are  students 
going  to  the  school,  who  are  allowed  to  go  to  this  school. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  referred  to  them  as  veterans  in  your  statement 
earlier,  and  it  might  have  been  at  Susan  Wagner  school  whore  you 
said  m  the  restrooms  there  were  students  that  were  not  in  schools  at  all. 

Mr:  Spinelli.  That  is  correct.  You  fihd  it  at  all  of  the  schools,  where 
the  students  from  other  schools  or  surrounding  areas  come  in  and  sell 
drugs. 

Mr.  Winn.  They  do  not  have  an  identification  system  of  who  is 
Opposed  to  be  there,  except  the  program  cards'?  They  don't  have  an 
I.D.  badge  around  their  neck? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  No,  sir.  To  be  quite  frank,  I  found  myself,  in  my  own 
personal  experience,  what  happened  at  that  school  was  that  the  other 
students,  I  could  count  the  number  of  times  oh  one  hand  I  have  seen 
teachers  asking  for  their  program  cards,  while  1  have  been  asked  as 
many  as  five  or  six  times  in  1  day: 

Mr.  Winn.  I  understand  that  in  your  case.  But  a  program  card  is 
something  they  have  to  carry  with  them,  it  is  not  a  neck  piece? 

Mr.  SpiNELiJ.  That  is  correct.  J 

Mr.  Winn.  It  is  hot^mething  they  have  to  wear  around  their  neck 
like  we  are  r^uiring  some  people  here  to  do  ? 

Mr.  SwNELW,  That  i§  6orre^t,  siri 

Mr.  Wi^^N.  Thankyou. 

Chairman  PEpran.'Mr.  Rangel; 

Mr.  Eangel.  Judging  from  your  testimony,  there  is  not  only  a  lack 
of  cooperation  Between  the  teachers  and  the  police  department,  but 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  hostility  toward  law  enforcement.  Is  that 
a  correct  assumption  ? 

Mr.  SpiOTJLM.  To  a  decree;  yes,  sir.  To  a  degree,  it  would  be. It  is 
a  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  cohsiderati  Because  these  people, 
instead  of  workiiig  in  a  concerted  effort  together,  tend  to  separate 
themselves. 

The  police  on  many  occasions,  I  know,  myself  included,  have  tried  to, 
in  effect,  get  the  cooperation  of  some  of  these  schools  and  could  not. 
They  .will  tell  you  quite  frankly,  we  are  administrators,  not  ehforoe- 
mentpebple. 

Mr.  Rangel.  So  in  order  for  you  or  any  other  team  to  go  into  a 
public  school,  you,  in  fact,  have  to' receive  permission  in  advance  before 
you  go  undercover?  ,^  ,  ^  ^ 

"  Mr.  Spinelij:.  Well,  I  always  do.act  in  the  capacity  of  an  under- 
cover, but  for  mysM  go  into  that  school  I  wbul^  receive 
permissioh.  likewise,  so  woijld  the  team.  They  would  be^he  one^ 
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that  woiild  initially  take  care  of  the  matter  at  hand,  after  discussing 
what  the  procedure  would  be  if  there  is  a  related  problem  pertaining  to 
narcotics  or  whatever.  That  is  where  the  decision  is  initially  made  to 
come  into  the  school,  and  following  that  they  would  hnng  in  an 
undercover  if  it  was  agreed  they  should. 

Mr.  Eangel.  While  you  wduld.be  the  undercover,  how  many  other 
team  members  would  there  be  and  what  role  would  they  play? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  They  are  the  officers; who  are  used  to  effect  the  ar- 
rests .on  the  individuals  I  would  have  piircxiased  drugs  from. 
I  Mr.  Eanoel.  Do.  thev  specialize  in  dealing  with  the  student-push- 

I  er-type  of  narcotics  problem? 

\  Mr.  Spinelli.  It  is  a  neccssi^.y  they  do  so  in  order  to  be'knowledge- 

I  able  individuals  as  i^lated  to  this  problem;  l:ou  cannot  limit  your- 

I  self  solely  ,  to  just  dealing  with  stuaente  because,  as  such,  you  would 

I  in  effect  limit  your  own  capabilities  arid  in  the  long  run  limit  your 

own  mentality  as  pertaining  to  narj^otics. 


I  Mr.  Ranoel.  To  put  it  another  way/ how  many  t<^ams  would  you 


^  believe  would  be  at  least  qualified  and  dble,  or  presently  working,  do- 

I  irig  this  type  of  undercover  work,  in  order  to  fand  out  just  how  deep 

I  the  problem  is  in  our  school  system? 

I  Mr.  Spinelu.  All  of  the;  teams  within -the  n^^^       division  under 

I  the  organized  crime  control  bureau  are  assigned  schools,  not  just  the 

i  team  but  each  individual  membeivhas  a  school.  ^S^     members  have 

I  more  than  one-school.  It  is  his  job  during  the  cdui^e  p£  a  month  to 

I  be  in  contact  by  phone  or  in  person  with  these  people,;^^^ 

I  school,  driig  coordinators,  priricipals  and  ^a^^^  and 

I  to  discuss  their  related  problerns  and  what  can  b^  done io  curb  theni. 

I  The  officer  will  relate  observations  which  He  has  jriade  duririf^the 

I  course  of  a  month,  or  dri  a  number  of  occasions,  arid  from  there  the 

I  decision  is  made  as  tb:  whether  ox  riot  they  feel  they  have  .a  prob- 

I  lem,  the  school,  now,  if  they  feel: they  have  a  they, want 

I  ari  undercover,  ari  undercoyer  will  bs  brought  into  the  schobl. 

f_  Mr.  RANGJst.  So  you  do  have"  a  s^^^         nndercover  if  the  sohp^^ 

1  decides  they  ]iavo  th§  you^  do,  if  jmything,  if 

I  the  tfeam  decides 

I  ^  Mr^  S^i^S[ij.  Well,  i'h'ave  bpWated  i^^^       capacity  Because  of  a 

I  limitation  by  the  school  officials.  K  prie  case,  I  was  in  John  Jay  in 

t  Brooklyn,  I  operated  oufe^^  the  building  itself, 

I  where  there  were  pus^^^^ 

I  Mr.  RAMEt.  But'yoU^c^^^ 

1  Mr.'SpSrEtM^^^  Without  the  Jfrope^  cfederitials^inithis  case 

I  because  the  dopis  were  guaM^         I  ;wa§  stopped— I^^ 

I  access  to  that  school,  although  I  Itnew  where  the  drugs  were  being  sold, 

i  What  had  taken  plac^  .the^  of  1971 1 

had  sales  there.  We  Svere  preseritly:cdM^^  within  th«(,t 

area,  with  that  related  school.  This  infonriatira^^^^  related  to  the 
principal',  of  that  sc^^ 

riiade  bytheundercoveffin^^  _  .  ; 

.  Arid  other  problems  w^^  He  seemed^^M^  feel  that  they 

did  not  have  a  problemcai^^^^  he  denied  the  -  ftquSf  by  the  team  to 
have  an.  undercover  come 'ii^^  sales 
prior  to  that,  putside^of  tlif,  p^^^  outside 
thedbdr. 
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I  was  instructed,  over  the  course  of  my  period  of  time  there,  by 
other  addicts  that  I  had  interaction  with,  who  were  students  in  the 
school,  that  if  I  wanted  to  purchase  drugs  to  go  inside  the  school 
I  on  the  second  floor  and  I  could  obtain  what  I  wanted.  They  would 

'  go  so  far  as  to  tell  me  which  periods  to  be  in  school,  aid  so  forth.  This 

.  was  related  to  the  principal  oi  the  schooL 
>  Mr.  Raxoeii.  Without  the  consent  of  the  principal,  the-  school  could 

*:  he  a  sanctuary  for  drug  pushers?  The  police  department  would  not 

go  inside  the  school  without  permission  ? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  That  is  correct j  sir;  to  ah  extent.  The  extent  being 
that  the  '^oUco  department  tries  to  act  in  a  cooperative  manner  with 
these  people,  because  many  problems  can  arise.  As  we  have  seen  in 
the  case,  it  there  wasn't  cooperation,  with  that  one  student  in  Brooklyn 
who  Avas  killed  in  that  school.  No  doubt  many  problems  would  have 
arisen  out  of  that  situation  if  the  police  did  not  go  in  there  with  the 
permission  of  that  school. 

Mr.  Eakoel.  I  can  fully  understand  that,  wh^  you  are  operating 
•  ^  in  that  sensitive  role  as  an  undercover  agent. 

Mr.  SpiNELiai.  Excuse  me,  sir.  It  is  not  just  in  my  capacity  in  this 
'  case.  You  have  to  understand' that  many  pushera  carry  guns  for  their 

:  own  protection,  to  prevent  what  we  term  being  "ripped  olT."  In  other 

j  words^  robbed  for  the  narcotics  which  they  are  selling. 

I  .  As  in  the  case  of  John  Jay,  I  had  occasion  oh  that  day  to  witness 

I  anindividual  who  wasinposse^^  ^  rf^ 

I  Mr.  Bangel.  Doryou  teo^^^  tliere  have  Ijeen  any  discus- 

l  sions  oh  &  Kigher^level  between,  savj  tM  JJnited  Federation  of  Teach- 

I  ers  and  officials  of  the  New  York  J0ity  :PoUce:I)bp^^^ 

I  .  to  work  out  some  working,  agreem^  teachera  caSi  depend 

on  the  availaBility  of  poHcem^  to  enforce  the  la  vv  within  the  schools 
and  the  police  officera  can'  in  turn  expect  some  degree  of  cooperation 
jrom  the  school  ojEcials  ? 

Mr.  Spinelij.  I  am  hot  aware.pf  any  spedfic  actempts  by  either  the 
department  or  board  of  education  to  get  together,  but  i  am  aware 
of  this  one  iact.  .Myself,  and?  other  members  of  teams' and- other  un- 
dercovers,  these  team  membera  have  som/ they       .bovs,,they  have 
girls.  They  are.  concerned,  t^gaMless  of  what  their  f eelihgs  ^niay  be. 
I  think  this  is  a  plttiblem^that  we  are  all, concerned  with.  / 
Thej^  Impw  even  thou^^  school 
-     /thai  their  childfeh  may  hot  go  to,  th^  are  also  liww^^crf  the  iact  thejr 
know  another  team  ^ayjfeppefating  in  an  area  of  a  sdiool  that  their 
\  ,  boy  or-:irirhis  going  to.  They  dbn't'  want  them  to  'b^^^  to  this. 

They  don't  want  them  to,  be  mug^^  effect,  have 

pushe^re  trying  tb.sell  drtij^  to  them  ortfnduo^ 

So,  as  faf^as  the  police -in  ^nefal,  as:rela*^?^to-tfiis,  w^  har- 
eotics  men,  this  isrfrom  a  persopl^ew  and  flm^ 
fcelirigi  I  hold  i£  myself::  7.  / 

.  Even  :in  'tbe  qise^^^ 
this  wbole  operation^iHutlf^ 
1  we  were  .concerned  jp^raonallyi^  thi^prbblcm^s  j^tti^g^^ 

I  too  out  of  hand  and  thCp^  - 

I  them  in  their  pwr^^ 

1  ^  Mr.  Ran6 

I  if  while  yoii  were  going;abbnfc  j^^^^  dky-to-dSy  work,  yoG  felt  there 
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was  some  cooperation  between  the  board  of  education  and  the  UFT 
and  thepolice  department  on  a  higher  level  ? 
Mr.  Spinellx.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Eaitqeii.  Have  you  been  able' to  follow-through  on  the  investi- 
gation of  any  of  the  schoolteachers  who  have  advocated  activities  re- 
lated to  drug  abuse.?. Have  you  found,  among  youi-  colleagues,  or  your- 
self, that  you  have  had  any  arrests  at  all  in  this  area  of  schoolteachere 
involved  in  it? 

Mr.  SpiNEiiiii  Yes,  sir.  But  at  the  present  time,  because  of  investi- 
gations that  are  pending,  tb-reveal  that  would  Jbe 

Mr.  -Rangel.  No,  I  just  wanted  to  Ifnow  generally.  You  have  fotrnd 
that?  '   ^      ,  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  YeSj  but  not  necessarily  personally,  myself,  in  all 
cases.  'We  have  relatra  instances  of  things  we  Imve  learned,  and  from 
that  level,  I,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  an  undercover,  have  a  tremen- 
dous soiiice  of  information  available  to  me  which  I  can  relate  back  to 
the^teara  memb^i's,  since  J  don't  make  ari^s.  I  always  act  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  I  can  relafe_this  back  to  t^am  me  in  turn,  can 
take  action  on  it.  And  in  all  cases  they  do.  I  have  never  seen  a  team 
not  do  this. 

Mr.  EANGEt.  But-we  are  saying  we  d^ 
less  of  how  few,  that  are  drug^^  imd  perhaps  dn'jg  sellers? 

Mr.  SpiNEMii.  As  was  asked  of  nie  before,  I  do  not  nave  personal 
knowledge,  sbecificallv,  of  seeihg  a  teacher  using  drugs.,But,  in  effect, 
just  to  jelatepack  t6'$usan^agTier,=wh^^  this  tocher  was  ^yin^  was, 
in- effect,  thS^t^he  wa  had  friehdi;  who  were 

ifeing  narcotics  and- dangerous  dnigp. 

Mr.  BnAfico.  May  I  mterrupt.? 

Mr.  EANGEt.  Yes; 

Mr.  Brasc6.  I  think  what  Mr.  Sanct  is  asking.  Detective,  is  whetlier 
or  riot  tHere  have  be^m  that  TO 
Mr.  SwNEtu.  Oh,  yes;  'defiiiitely. 

Mr.  Braso)  (continuing).  Teachers  arrested.f  or  using.and  selling. 
Mr.  SpiOTiLiii.  Pefinifely^^ 

Mr.  Bra^c^t.  ,And  inr^your  ^w^  hot  there  are  some  in- 

vestigations gopgbiiTntfcres^  being  investigated  for 

using  and  selling  at  this  m^ 

Mr.  SpiNELti.  Defmite^^  levels 
and  in  this  case,  as  in  Folrt^Ha 
were  raided,  at  that  ^p^ 
rested^  aid  others  that  followM  sSnce^thSS,: 
in  selling  pir  distri^^ 

Mr.  Eangel.  Thank  y61l  ye0  much., :  , 

Mr.  Wink.  Of  the -individual^:  t^acher^^^  School^ 
since  you.  ddn^  know-^and  Mori^  m6^^^  teacher 
that:  might  be  .lising  or  selling :  dni^^^biild:  that  teacheY  haver-b^ri 
trying  to  be  the-'*g66df^y^^'tp  these cdrugs  in 

apaftment,;and  what  might^be  found^theirc,  just'to-^^^  tol  get  in>  with 
the  ki(te;sortpf  i^late  ^    -  -  - 

Mr.  SpnraiiLi.;!  hate^  interisiyely  vwith  these  people  f  or  a' 

long,  long,time,  and:its^  childrehVthey  dbh't 

haye:tp:.ab>itby::te^ 

are  receivihgdrugsKThis  isnot  the  wa^^to  sol  Wtfie  problem.  If  that 
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the  case,  we  could  go  out  and  send  people  into  the  schools  and  on  this 
basis,  you  know,  tiy  and  take  action.  You  would  never  achieve  any- 
thing. 

"V^at  you  are  in  effect  saying  is  that  the  individual  who  is  dealing 
with  them,  supposedly  an  intelligent  person,  because  he -uses  drugs, 
this  in  a  sense,  affirms  their  belief  more  that  what  they  are  doing  is 

This  is  the  biggest  problem  today  in  these  schools.  These  children 
have  their  beliefs  affirmed  by  these  teachers  that  in  effect  what  they 
are  doing  is  right.  They  are  allowed  to  use  abusive  language  in  doss. 
they  can  get  up  and  walk  out,  they  can  do  whatever  they  please,  and 
no  action  is  t'r.ken. 

Now,  I  have  to  say  this  in  all  fairness.  I  can  understand  in  the  case 
where  many  teachers  fail  to  take  action  where  they  are  afraid  for  their 
lives.  I  have  to  admit  that.  But  in  the  same  sense,  I  have  seen  humeroiis 
teachers  who  have  Sjeen  sales  going  down  arid  have  done  aJl>s6lutely 
nothing  about  it.  I  can  relate  one  instance  where  Twas  in  a  school  with 
one  student  and  this  individual  was  what  we  would  term  "ston^'^  out 
of  his  mind.  It  was  on  manhuana.  There  was  a  teacher  walkirig  down 
the  hall,  it  was  too  late,  he  had  observed  us  already ,  had  seen  us.  I  was 
in  effect  telling  the  individual  to  take  it  ea^,  quiet  down. 

He  said,  "Don^t  worry  about  it."  The  teacher  all  of  a  sudden  whips 
open  his  book  like  he  is  reading  something,  and  keeps  walking  down 
the  hall. 

It  happened,  because  the  individual  being  in  the  condition  that  he 
was  in  and  not  actually  being  able  to  stand  up  straight  when  this  teach- 
er was  passing  him,  he  fell  against  the  teacher  and  the  teacher  said, 
"Excuse  me,"  and  walked  away. 

Mr.  Winn.  He  did  not  waht  to  issuft  a  reprimand? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  Winn.  Some  of  these  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  I  gather, 
do  fear  for  their  lives? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  In  all  fairness. 

Mr.  Winn.  From  prepares  from  the  students? 

Mr.  SpineUiI.  In  all  fairness,  yes.  But  again,  this  is  a  circumstance 
I  feel  has  been  created  overall  through  the  court  system's  ineffective- 
ness of  certain  actions  that  could  have  been  taken  against  them. 
,  Mr.  Winn.  I  yield  back  the  rest 

Mr.  Brasco.  Detective  Spinelli,  tell  us,  if  you  khow,.what  happeiisif 
a  teacher  does  see  a  student  who  obviously  has  had  some  drug  and  is 
acting  in  such  a  way  he>clearly  showsVit?  As  you  indicated,  stoned 
out  of  his  mind*  Wliat  action,  if  any,  does  a  teacher  take j  Send  them 
home,  send  them  to  the  riurse? 

Mr.  SpmELLi.  From,  what  I  understand  from  these  students  them- 
selves who  have  been  involved  in  this,  if  they  are  reported,. it  is  not 
for  the  purp6s(^;that  they  are  either  addicted  to  dru^  or  using,.or 
in  this  case,  stoned  at  that  time,  it  is  usually  passed  off  as  being  ^fsick'' 
and  they  are  sent  home  pr  their  parents  nbtifi^.: 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  afraid  when  you  go  into  these  places,  are  you 
not? 

.Ml-.  Spinelli.  Lwould  be  a  liarlo  say:h6 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  reason  I  say  this,  I  hear  so  much  of  this  business 
of  P?9Pl^  being  afraid,as  basi<ml]y;^  do  their 
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job.  The  detective  has  a  job,  and  like  most  of  us^  at  times  we  experience 
fear,  but  he  does  his  job. 
Mr.  Winn.  And  you  are  unarmed. 

Mr.  Brascx).  Including  the  teachers.  If  they  are  so  afraid,  they 
ought  to  get  up  en  mass  and  say  that.  Maybe  that  Avould  be  tlie  be- 
ginning of  starting  to  solve  this  problem,  rather  than  having  this 
business  of  fear  as  an  undercurrent  which  allows  everybody  to  look 
the  other  way  when  an  act  of  violence  goes  on,  or  drugs  are  being  sold 
or  used. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had  information  that  in  Lane  there 
were  teachei-s  assaulted  who  refused  to  come  forward  to  make  any 
complaint  that  they  were  assaulted.  Is  that  connect  ? 

Mr.  SpiNkLLi.  That  is  coireci,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Phillips. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Officer,  could  you  tell  us  essentially,  in  relation  to 
John  Jay,  about  how  many  addicts  you  found,  what  the  percentage 
would  be? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  would  say  in  John  Jay  the  percentage  is  much 
higher.  I  would  have  to  estimate — and  I  feel  this  would  be  a  conserva- 
tive estiniate— based  on  my  own  personal  imowledge,  the  laiowledge  of 
the  tc^ms  and  the  addicts  I  had  interaction  with,  I  would  have  to  say 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  - the  students  in  this  school  were  hard- 
core addicts. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  was  a  bad  situation  ? 

Mr.  Spinelll  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tell  me  about  how  many  men  or  students 
were  dealing  in  that  school,  that  you  know  of  ? 

Mr.  Spinelll  I  would  have  to  say  they  would  have  a  minimum  of 
20  to  30  pushers  within^we  have  to  speak  m  terms  here--not  just  push- 
ers dealing  directly  themselves^  but  you  also  have  what  is  termed  as 
"angler.'^  These  are  people  who  are  addicts,  who  push  themselves — 
not  push  themselves,  I  am  sorr^— will  steer  people,  or  as  we  term  '^urn 
people  on  to  the  pusher"  and  in  return  get  something. 

He  in  effect  acts,  also,  in  concert  with  the  pusher.  So  if  you  are 
looking  at  it  frbiii  that  point  of  pushing,  tlie  numbers  would  rise  once 
more.  ^ 

Then  you  have  to  include  the  girls  which  would  be  used  to  carry  the 
drugs.  .All  of  those  who  would  act  in  concert  in  one  way  or  another, 
Mr.  PiiiLiJPS.  In  substantial  number  ? 
Mr.  SpineLli.  Yes,  sir.  Correct* 

Mr.  Phillips.  Goiild  you  tell  us  what  type  of  drugs  you  found  were 
on  sale  in  schools 

Mr.  'Spinelll  Well,  in  a  case  like  in  Fort  Hamilton  where  at  the 
time  I  was  assigned  with  a  team  acting  in  the  capacity  oi  undercover 
to  cover  an  undercover  female  that  was  in  that  school,  basically  what 
was  sold  there  at  the  time^this  was  approximately -2  years  ago — were 
pills.  You  had  at  that  time  ^alsp  hard.dnigs  wi&in  the  schoo  but  it 
Was  initially  being  introduced.  .  We  were  more '  of  less  in  an  interim 
period.  Then  within  all  of  ' the  schools,  the  problem^since  no  one  was 
doing  anything  about  it,  really,  was  picking :up  and  they  were  setting 
more  access  to  hard-cpfe  drugs,  hard  drugs  from  the  outside.  People 
were  beginning  to  push  them  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Phillips;  Jusft;  take  Fort  Hamilton.  What  is  your  estimate  of 
the  number  of  pushers  operating  in  Fort  Hamilton  ? 
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Mr.  Spixelij.  The  pushers  arrested  for  Fort  Hamilton  were  exactly 
eight  people.  There  were  many  more  than  that  which  could  have  been 
gotten^ut,  at  least,  there  were  eight  that  were  arrested. 

Mr..PimLiPS.  And  they  were  boys  and  girls;  is  that  correct? 

'Mr.  Spixelm.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Philli^.  The  ages  were  roughly  15  to  19  ? 

Mr.  Spinellt  Also  correct. 

Mr.  Philli^.  And  air  white  ? 

Mr.  Spineuj.  Tliat  is  also  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips,  \\niat  were  they  pushing,  what  type  of  drugs? 
Mr.-  Spixelli.  Mainly  pills,  I  think; 

Mr.  Phillips.  Were  large  amounts  of  drugs  sold  in  these  schools? 

Mn  Spixelu.  Yes,  they  are  in  scho<)ls.  I  know  that  I  have  had 
occasion,  if  I  wanted,  to  purchase  a  pound  of  marihuana.  You  could 
buy  a  bundle  of  heroin,  as  in  the  case  of  Fort  Hamilton.  You  could 
liave  bought  bundles  of  heroin. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  much  would  a  bundle  cost? 

Mr.  Spinellt.  It  depends,  sir;  Th^y  refer  to  them,  that  is  glassine 
envelopes,  refer  to  them  injferhis  of  nickel  and  dime,  $5  and  $10. 
So  it  depends  oh  whether  it  would'be  a  bundle  of  $5  bags  or  a  bundle 
of  $10  bags.  But  d  bundle  is  approximatelyr25  bags.^^^S^  you 
have  a  pusher  or  angler  pusher  will  skin  one  of  two  off  the  top  aiid 
sell  the^two.  But  if  its  $5  ba^,  it  ranges  between  $40  and  $80. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  could  purchase  $40  to  $80  worth  of  heroin  at 
this  school? 

Mr.  SpixELLT.  That  is  corracfc 

Mr;  PiHLLips.  Disscrib^  the  nature  of  the  pills  on  sale. 

Mr.  SraJELLi.  All  the  pills  that  you  .would  find  there  i-efcr  to  a 
number  of  :differeht^pes;  evefj^^hing  from  "football,"  to  "yellow^ 
jacks"  to  "Seconals,"  to  "^^^^  are  not  aware  of  the 

exact  chemical  makeup  of  them,  .They  kribw^trhat  they  do  and  this  is 
primarily  what  tliey  ai^  concerned  with. 

Mr.  Philleps.  Wliat  is  a  "football  ?^' 

Mr.  Spixellt;  It  would  be  in  this  case  an  amphetamine. 

Mr.  PHHxips.  And  you  say  Seconal,  Tuinals— Nembutals.  How 
about  acid?  - 

^Mx.  Sprs'ELLi.  Yes.  Especially  todOT  than  in  the  pastj  you 

find  many  o£  *^e  stMenSv^p^^  the  colleges,  are  fcoming 

more  educatea  m  how  tb'make  if  themselves.  It  is  much  more  readily 
available.  .  .. 

Mr;  PraiiUM.  How  about  methadone  V 
•  Mn  Spixelll  Methadone  is  also  available     the  schools,  which  is 
sold. 

Mr;  PimiiM.  Methadone  is  ibeing  sold,  hot  to  treat  people,  but 
actually  to  ^t  hidto^^^  j  , 

^  Mr.  SrorEi^  TlSt^  with— 
I  guess  the  best  way^  lictual  circuni- 

stanc^  I  liave^had^^  5vdtli  th^/;^ple,  vwhere^^^^  witiiessed 

j*Wself,  if  yp^^^ 

lom'and  bne^^  of  nietha- 

done  they:  have,  they^in  ac^^ 

wAJso,  if  they,  throiigfc^^  in 
excess  of  the  miUijpftims>Hich%ey  wduld^ecieive,  if  one^a^ 
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i^eiving  40  millifframs,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be,  if  he  increased 
the  dosage  he  could  get  high  on  it. 

Methadone  in  itself  is  only  a  substitute.  It  is  a  substitute  for 
heroin  But  in  effect,  I  don't  really  findi  it  is  doing  any  tiling,  because, 
again  the  individuals  I  have  worked  with,  arid  I  have  learned  this 
from  them,  from  what  tHey  have  told  me,  that  their  feelings  actually 
don  t  change.  They  will  use  methadone  only  because  initially  7t  gets 
them  out  of  trouble.  By  this  I  mean  they  could  be  arrested  fpra  crime. 
After  they  are  examined,  found  to  be.addicte,  seht^out,  possibly  to 
a  program,  they  will  st4y  on  the  methadone  and  use  it  in  this  way, 
and  stilL  in  a  sense  obtain  the.same  effect  by  using  heroin.  I  have 
known  addicts  who  have  told 'me  that  while  even  using  methadone 
they  a)uld  still  L^t  off' . 

Mr.  Rangel.  Let  iiie  ask  a  question.  When  you  say  liquid  form,  are 
you  talking  about  takii^  niethadoiie  orally  or  ihjectmg  it  in  the  vein? 

Mr.  SpiNEiix/.Orally,  sir.  In 

Mr/RANGEu  Younie^ 

Mr.  Svhiiuji.  That  is  correct.  With  prange  juice.  ^ 

Mr.  Eaxgel.  You  observed  addicts  gifting  high  asmg  a  crossover 

between  the  methadone  pill  and  the  methadone  that  has  been  mixed 

in  some  other  liquid  ? 
Mr.  SroN^Li.  My  exp^  th^  take  it  They 

state  tiiat  oiie  uses  . pills  bufthis  is  a  conto  I  Jqiow 

myself  in  the  coittse  of  ^^^m^^^  the  capacity     an  undercover, 

J/^^^ILS^  9H*^  ^  purch&e  or  be  p^^^^ 

becai^  I  am^pa^dtbff  is  bciiig 

I^sent  m  a  liqm^  ahd'^they  iii^tum  will  sell  me  a  tablet  form 
J^h^^^^  And  I  state  ho\^r  riiany  more 

milligrams  I  niSd  arid  th^ 

Mr.  lUxGEL.  This:  ^^^  cannot 
really  get  a  high  off  riiiethadbW^^^^  it  is  reduced  to  a  foriri  that 
could  1^  injected  in  your  vein.  Does  your  testimony  contradict  that? 

Mr.  Sromxt  Yes;  sir.  From  what  I  l&riied,  it  dc^. 

Mr.  RangeL.  Thank  you.        ^  , 

Mr.  BriAsco.  po  Tu^  completely,  my  i^ollection  was 

that  of  Mh  RangePs,  thatif  yp^  and  you  were  able  to 

reduce  it^to  liriuid  fprm^  you  ciouW  inject  it  and  get  the  feme  hirfi 
as  you  would  fr^^ 

Mr.  Spineim.  Jlcorild  not  testify  to  that  mediciUy,  but  from  ihy 
obseiratiouBifr  would.  -  - 

Mr.  Brasco;  A^in,  getting  bitck  tevMr.  R^^  If  one 

takes  ihettodbne  ontlly  can^ne^s^^  a  high  from  taking  in* 

creased dcM^g^?    :  /:  V     ^  ^  ^     ^  '   \r  /  ; 

Mr.  Spinelli.  TKat^is  right  Methadone  is  listially  used  orally. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  doctor  seemed  to  indicate  to  us,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection^^^^^ 

euphoric  effects^you^oi^^  \  { 

Mr.  SrajOT^ti  That  i^^^  Maybe  I  could  give  you 

an  examine;  For  quite"»pirie^time 
medical tmrn,  byitx^tig^^ 
this  is  tKeToril^  ^^riy^they  xiffi^^ 
drugs.  Theroys^ 

Hedth  Sem6&rBurc^^  wnicK  after  20 
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years  they  are  finding  that  the  indi'dduals  who  have  been  confined  and 
after  being  confined  for  a  long  period  of  time,  and  after  being  con- 
fined might  be  under  strict  parole,  this  is  the  only  thing  they  found 
that  can  m  a  sense  actually  curb  the  drug  user. 

The  reason  why  I  cive  this  example  is,  fbr  so  many  years  it  has  been 
the  filing  that  connnemeht  is  not  the  answer,  but  they  have. proven 
that  it  does  serve. 

So  in  this  case  I  have  heard  numerous  mej^c^l  opinions  pertaining 
to  this  and  in  the  drug  field  we  have  many  related  opinions  given  by 
people  which  don't  have  to  be  fact 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  this  field",  I  hSve  found  overnight  a  number  of 
people  have  become  instant  experte^^^  td  di^i^. 

One  of  the  discussions  how  under  consideration  and  raging  is  the 
qu^ion  of  legalizing  marihuana.  Now,  from  your  experiehce  

Mr.  SwifmLi.  My  lavorite  topic. 

Mr.  Brasco  (continuing).  From  your  otoi  experiences' 
can  you  give  the  committee— I  suspect  you  have  a  lot  more  experience 
than  some  of  the  fellows  who  are  writin|^  all  of  th&  b(K)ks  oh  it— your 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  \^o1Ua  a^ree  witli  k  mari- 
huana as  a  step  toward  solving  some  of  the  probleh^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  I  would  defttiitely  a^eo  tliat  marihuana  should  not 
be iegaliz^,  Md  I,  if  I  may,  I  will 

rioofc  aj  this.froni  an  objective  point  6f  view.  It  is; true  that  a  police 
officer  nr  ay  look  at  thih^  somewhat  frbhi  thS  ]^inr"I  am  ah  enforce- 
ment omcial,**  and  thisjis  it.  But  in  this  day  ahtd  age  I  feell  have  a 
broad  enough  inind  and  I:ex^^^  many  different  aspects. 

I  feel  m;this:ca^  I  have  a  litd^^  as  related 

to  marihuana,  I  have  read  extensively  oh  it,  fed  read  the  white 
on  It  from  I^.Guardia's  time,  exc^  fo  time  dn  it^  recent 

commission  reporfe  m  it,  ihd  had  ihlCny  with  iisers  of  mm- 

hauhaih  the  street  ;  ' 

To  explain  something,  and-not  get  off  the  point,. an. addict  uses 
herom  initially  either  for  KicKs  or  because  he  has  a  problem.  The  same 
thmg  exi^ste  with  inarihauna.  It  is  ah  introduction  to  heroin;  After 
f  period  of  tme  using  it  iri  this  ca^  now  ai^tKe  ei»%le-I  am  trying 
to  bring  qui,  heroin^  he.may  ifse  iHor  !  day,  not  M  it  again  f^ 
another  w^k  or^whateyer.  Amoccasioiml  user  will  no  necessanly  riffht 
away  become  addicted.  It  depends  dh  whetH&  of  ri^^^^ 
witti  some  type^  of  problem  within  hiinself  pers^^      or  btlierwise. 

^-/^i-flP-  --^^  iparihuana  the  same  p^^  circuniitahces 
exist,  Of  courae,;  iti^^^^^^^  Neither 
IS  coi^me.  r  believe  it  comes  more  along  the  mehtel  lihes/ 1  have  ob- 
served,, myself,,  that  individuals  who  usedt  MtiaU^  may  start  with 
one  type,  '  -  _  '     .  ^  .  . 

,/Thefe.  are  m^^^  ITou  have^  what  they  call 

"Acapuleo  §0^^  «<?hil^  <lLba,^?^5vKich  asVa  i^^^^ 
fomaWeh^^^^ 

er^WiQ^wh^^  fearih^a 

^^mitiaJlyJi^^ 

geeffecteofit^^ 

^^^^^eeff^S^^ 

one  form  or  another,  regardless  of  how  mmor,  over  a  penod  of  time 
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using  it  and  stopping  and  using  it  again,  just  like  heroin,  each  time 
they  come  out  oi  that  somewhat  Utopian  feeling  they  get  out  of  it, 
or  euphoria,  even  with  marihuana,  their  problem  which  existed  at 
that  time  beconies  more  complicated,  more  serious. 
The  same  thing  with  the  heroin  addict,  the  same  thing  exists* 
Mrl  Brasco.  Not  to  interrupt  you^  but  yoii  said  something  that  was 
very  interesting  and  that  is  why  I  wanted  to  stop  you.  You  said  it  is 
sort  of  like  a  vicious  qrcle  in  your  opinion,  that  someone  may  use  a 
drug  fn  an  attempt  to  escape  a  problem  they  believe  they  have. 
Mr.  Spinew.1.  That  is  <x)rrect 

Mr.  Brasco.  But  by  using  the  drugs  it  so  alters  their  position 
mentally  and  Rh^cally,  the  problem  they  are  running  away  from 
only  become  magnified. 

Mr.  Spineox  Tlwt  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Ranoei..  Would  the geritlemn yield? 

I  am  sorry  yqu  opened  up  this  can  of  worms^  but  you  are  saying 
there  is  a  pyschiatnc  heed  for  a  person  to  go  to  harct-core  drugs;  S 
that  correct?  It  is  not  based  on  the  fact  manEuana  is  addictive? 

Mr.  Spineexl  THat  is  correct,  to  an  extent.  The  individuals  who 
usually  be^  using  any  form  of  drugT^let's  face  it.  As  an  example^  if 
all  of  us  right  here  b^h  to  use  marihuana  and  did  it  possibly  over 
an  extensive,  long  period  of  time,  I  doubt  very  much  we  wduld^bccome 
addicted  to  it  mentally,  definitely  riot  physically  arid  definitely  riot 
n^entellv.  r  assume  all  of  us  here  are  well  adjusted  to  some  point  we 
will  look  to  other  sources  to  resolve  our  problems  and  not  fdlf  back  on 
something  else. 

Mr.  Ranoeu  But  you  are  just  kndckirig  out  the  argument  that  pot 
may  resol  ve  all  of  the  problems  we  have. 

ifr.  Spdjelo,  If  you  want  to  keep^ihg  pot^  it  would. 

Mr.  Banq£l«  Right;  So  it  wouldn^t  nece^rily  follow  we  would 
need  airy  new  law  on  ifc 

Mr.  Smnelli.  As  I  star^  Ig  this 

case,  as^I  said,  the  individual;  thetparticular  t^ 
uses^  after  a  penod  of  tiriie  the  initial  e 
have  the  same  eff«;t.  I  don't  m 

effects  disappear.  I  am  talking  about  even  in  the  begiming.  He  has  to 
have  stronger  dosages.  The  stronger  dosage  of  irianlraaria  ib  the  form 
of ac2garette«  , 

n'^^f^^^^H^^^y  wduld^riiove  frofr^^^^  froni  Alcapulco 

Ooldtoso^et^mgsti^^^ 

1  he  ^me  thing  with  cocaine.  And  they  move  on  ttf  teidinr  ^ 
,        Kangk,.^  A         thing  in  my  cd]piimi#^^^  is  ho 

beginning  with  marihuana,  butrthere  is  a  tegiHnirig  oii  haM-6^^^^ 
1  ]ust  have  jiot  ^^n  any^^icaht^im^^^  there  is 

5"?: '"i^?-^^^^  from  marihuana  td  hard^iore 

drugs  than  there  is  from  cigarettes  tcrmariKuana  t6  Haf^^ 

Mr^SriNEi^^  I^  meto.  Yo€^hSvB^  cdiwider 

^J?!/^  that  IS  available  to  th^^  are%dii&  to  ^y.  to  bi 

-guito^rankff  white  aw^^^ 
iST^haU^^^ 

^W^^^^^     I  would  agree  wiffi  x^^^  If  we  wettf  say  i%  an 
ual  was  Idoking.for  kicks,  and  m&rihuan^^  wils  more%vailable  M 
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hard-core  drugs,  then  certainly  he  would  go  to  that  and  still  search 
for  something  else.  ,  _ , 

Mr.  Spixeixl  The  availability  has  soinetiung  to  do  with  it 

Mr.  Bangel.  The  availability  rather  than  tlie  fact 

Mr.SpiNELU.  Correct  , 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  mentioned  psychiatry,  the  psychological  effects. 
In  all  of  the  programs  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see,  is  there  any 
stress  laid  on  psychiatric  treatment,  or  is  it  just  minimal  ? 

Mr.  Smnelll  Lwould  say  it  is  yef^  minimal.  Because  I  don't  think 
that  the  courts,  Ihemselves  included,  in  trying- to  do>)methirig  about 
the  problem  of  addiction^  have  really  dphe  autything  in  this  sense;  be- 
cause you  take  ah  addict  and^bu  l^  up^it  is  absolutely  no  good 
for  him.  His  problem  stenas  usdally '  f rom  a  related  mental  problein, 
something  psycholo^cally  that  is  bothering  hint.  JWhe^^ 
was  small  initially  to  start  with,  regardless,  it  makes  no  difference..The 
problem  is  still  there.       ^  /  ^ 

In  my  course  of  interaction  .with  addicts,:this  is  what  I  found  to  be 
,a  fact  as  related  to  me  by  them.  ^  . 

Mr.  Bbasco.^So  yi^u  arc ^ying,  unless  we^i  a  greater  de- 

gree psydiiatry  ill  the  situation,  we  are  wasting  our^  time? 

^t.StvMaa.  That  is  coi^t.  That  would-be  onB  of  tiie  possible 
answers.-  -  ,  - 

Mn  Wnj^v  Isn-tther^^  percentage  of 

these  studehjfejrfor  ?hkance,  who  jiist  want  ta  do  this  to  get  a  high,  just 
for  the  kicl^,  just ^beaiuseitiieir.pw 

Mr.  SwNEiii:  Tlmt  is  ttu^  sir.  This  does  come  abput,:but  wliat  in 
essence  it  breaks  down  to,  even  tliis  alpM  helps  to  creaitc:an  addict  m 
thelo&g  ru^  '  ^         ^        _  , 

Mr.  Wink;  I  agree.with.tiyat  sta^  keep  telking-^and 

I  aii  sure  theii  is-a.h^V]^rS^^^ 

ptoblemS^aixd  we  tS^lk  about  p^cmatric  care  Mdv  aUi^of  that 
But  isn't  the^  also  i;percehg^  might;be 
I  donHi  know,  of  those  just  :    :  -4 

iifc  SimnELii  .You  inU^fin^jai^  what!  -would^  decmi 

f rdm  mj&owfiTlmdin^^ 
imtiaUjrj'oniufeCtunes 
stpi«  w;very1ffi 
exneriehc^s*       ■  ■ 

Mr.  WiN^. '^^^  stop  oittteif  om  after  t^^^^^  high  twpr 

thre^ior^oUEorfivetimcss       /     .    \.     ^  .  «         •  1 

Jfc^Sra^^  t]te3^  call  actually  do  without 

it,  they  d^'t  wilt  it         ^  1  ^ 

Mr*Wi|W.  Yerp^  /  j      .  i 

Mr.SiwiSS.^^^ 
Susan  or Ff^ 


notf  affOTdp  the;i^  are  actually  hard-a>re 

addicts  and^tSe^H^^latioii  Uve  with. 

TS^eliri  the  pli^^  before  when 
i^tihgiJi^utc^^^ 
of  ifcl  :wotad%y^ffi^^ 
the  pS^l#  it' is 

UKeHU  5p&ple^^^^^ 
caimotBlameth^ 

itislite  aliMHple  Wd^^  ^n't  seem  to  be  stopped^ 
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But  some  affirmative  action  has  to  be  taken  now  because  the  problem 
is  now  resting  in  our  schools  and  it  has  become  very  bad.  When  we 
stop  and  thmk,  and  I,  m^lf ,  now  feel  that  these  kidb  will  eventually 
come  put  to  be  our  fepresentatives--the  best  way  to  put  it  to  /ou  is 
simply  this;  I  don't  want  to  ever  have  to  sit  here  and  talk  with  in- 
dividuals in  any  capacity^^regardless  of  whether  it  is  m  a  hearing 
committee  oranything  else,  and  know  the  majority  of  them  are  stoned 
at  the  time.  That  is  exactly  what  it  conies  down  to. 

Mr.  Winn.  If  we  legalized  marihuaiia,  then  a  high  percentnge  of 
those  that  are  smoking  legalized  marihuana*  under  those,  circum- 
stances, would  then  warn  to  get  the  higher  kic^  so  they  would  go  to 
the  hard  drng^i 

Mr.  Swi^ELii.  That  is  coiTcct./That  is  what  eventually  it  would 
most  likely  come  to,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  psychological  breakdown, 
even  with  the  use  of  mrihuana,  at4cast  from  what  I  fouid  in  my 
own  experiences,  as  I  went  along  ^ith  these  peopl^  and  what  I  could 
see.  _ 

It  is  a  breakdown  that  comes  al}out  psycliologically  and  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it,  and  tlmt  is  it. 

It  is  n<^  a  question  like  driiUcmg.  You  and  1  know  ,  we  go  to  a  bar 
and  have  a  dnnk,  stay  there,  dri^  to  our  capacity,  and  that's  it.. 

I  must  admit  people  d^  even  drinking, 

but  it  has,  from  what  I  have  seen,  a  totaflyjdijffereiit  effect  on  people. 
And  my  own  personal  opinion,  and  as  I  said,  it  is  my  personal  opinion, 
I  do;not  believe  manhuan^ 

I  tliinlc^gett^  bade  to:w£atX7pn^rc  Bangel  Svas  talking  about 
be^re^  he,^of  ^^^^  bf  thb  problems 

of  naredtics  in  His  a1S;a  affd'things'his^^^  befen  subjected 

to  b^aiise  of  na^oatic^^^^  . 

Mr.  Winn.  Do  you  &  good  about  man^  ? 

Mr.  SwNmij;  Sir,asicfe^ 
^  Mr.  Winn.  Now  th^jaddidfe,  uSers^  are  extremely  %art 

in  somew^^ 

SIrl  WiiffNj  Bu^^^^  of  the  saSiVbhcs,  as  I  under- 

stand'it^;tliat;ar^^  wiU  buy  darn 

nWr  arty.fi^  as  you'sajy  ^ 

"fbotbalrV  or  some^  if  they  tiiink  it  is  j^oin^  to  rive  Ihem 

a  higli.  Sa  tS^^r^^nq^ 

Mr.  SKNjkx^i'Tlmt  i^^ 
use. of  herpu^^^^  doe^'t  givertwo  hoots  abobt  what  he'is 

sellirifc^r  wha^^^  They  have  h&in  kiibwh  to  do 

it  TOm  ftrychmneV,'^  my  oiini  f^nsonal  feelings 

about  it,.:to-fe  courts  have  not  at  air  taken  an 

affimative^Snd 

I  have  i^Cin  i  with,  a 

man'iii  a  muItimUlibn-a-ye^^  and  the  bail  these  individuals 

were-  puVon  wol^iro^  they  could  take  off  with  no 

pfobleiSx  whateoev^^  wol^  about  it;  Of  •course^ 'the  money 

th^mMe,  thisisthe^^^  ^  - ,  <^ 

,  tlmow^  my^  there  is 

alway|Tone?prilmis^^  will:db 
anything  fw^ffi^  nothing ito  them. 
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In  fact,  these  individuals  are  taking  the  lives  of  children  and  many  M 

other  people  by  their  actions  and  what  they  dpi  and  they  should  deserve 

to  r^eiye  muca  more  punishment  than  ivhat  they  do  now.  ^ 

Mh  Winn.  I  think  tha;t  is  true  and;  this  bears  out  what  happened  f 

to  the  s6-caried  ffeace  demoiistra^^      do\vii  in  Washington  a  couple  f 

of  years  a^.  There  "were  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  people  / 
and  the  pushers  ^ere  there  pushing  off  anythi^  they  coiid  get  their 

handson  to  some  of  the  young  people,  ihcltiding  i^t  poison.  j 

afr;SpiNEiiLivTHatis^^^^         .  | 

CHaimah  PiS^R.  Mr.  *  \  »  I 

Mr.  Manx.  You  made  several  arrests  at  each  of  these  high  schools?  j 

Mr.SriNiEiLi.It^^  I 
Mrl  Mann.  And  mbst  bf;t]iem  were  for  pill  pt^hing,  you  say  ?  | 
Mr.  Sk^nSlu.  No,  ar.  F6    Hamilfon  they  were  for  pills,  and  j 

*  Mr.  Mann.  Let's  take  the  pill  cases.  Wliat  disposition  did  they  re-  f 
ceiveincmirt?  .     ^  .  ^  1 

Mr.  Spinelli.  The  disposition  of  all  of  the  cases  at  Fort  Hamilton,  | 
the  cases  vTeve  disfeisseH.  This  was  dp^^^        r€«{tiest:^^^  Gold,  j 

who  .  is  ttffe  district  attorney  of  the  cdunty  df-Kinj^,:lfecaiise  of  what  | 
I  must;  frankly  term, ^*wSs.A  ^^i??  he  knew  was  | 

the  parent  of  one  of  th  | 

MrV^LvNN.TakeahStheris^     \  /  ^         .  \  \  '  '  | 

Mr.  SpiNWxi.;iTie  other  s6l^^^  sa^.  Here  in  | 

one  case^whefe  it^s  fmiiy,  adtmiUy^bccaifee^^  M 
be  made.  Th6  case  in  Statin  la  cooper-  ;| 

atiori  that  walh'fc  exSSly  tKc  b^  by  t^^^  although  I  must  com-  ^ 
mend  the.  dean  of  :boys,..whKdid:an.excepti9M^^  ^  ^  ^ 

There  tTie3i^n(*;aft^^  way  to  aid  in  M 

helping  lis, and; I' m\^  c»^^  V  ^\     .  m 

But  in  all  hon©Sy,  ;the^^^ 
Gold,  tiie  distHciMome^^^ 

within  his  office  wluch  l]iey^  tfom^f orthe^r 
th^s^^^^s  a  p^^^ 

Eliigt  6plden^  who  ha|/d^  ffifi^  do 
anythinj;*.     1       '  t  ^" ,        ' '  ^     7^    /  ^^^^^^ 

tlmveBe^igfiioTOi  andieim^ 
Wa£in,V,  iiii^tK^^  of  the  pfpble^^  I 

havcci^at^^forthem^  '    ^  . 

I "can-dbMSent  caseSi^vhich/ai^a^pf  due 
to.  tH  a^ioMCtM 

aMbni^ficre  iKavctoaj^^^  I 

office,  and  iSd  actibiyto^^    ^tY^i^i^^^^  % 
f 6rj3nc  man,  ai om^r  JsliSant^^^  January 
of  tfiiiiryeaip. .  1    ^:     r^/:.-  1  [l^^^ly^^Z.^  ^ "/  \ 

AM,  Avith  the  ^detective  who;  was/dismi^sd  Jfofi^^^ 
wHb  at.tlmt  time  J^^  ^ 
somietiiiiig  in  this  case  \%nt  w  4^.  .;^.V.  ,  V, 

"  Here  inithis  district  attbm^ 

i  miist  allo:&miSiend3hc:jwM)ple  thaOo  wbrk.}Th#e;are:i^ 
I  feelare  e^remcl^hb^^ 

ranking  people  m  the  disCricf  attorney's  office  iff  Brwklyn,  in:  the 
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Brooklyn  criminal  courts  have  in  facf^aud  I  can  prove  it  and  give 
facts  to  this  committee  to  substantiate  their  involvements  in  uai-cotics, 
wfero  major  violators  have  been  turned  loose. 

I  can't  say  this,  cibwUt  another  borough  like  St  uten  Island.  I  got 
cxti-eme  cooperation.  As  a  police  officer,,  I  have  no  objection  to  fight- 
ii^  cornibtipn,  -vvhether  pohce  officers  or  not.  Presently,  I  have  many 
offi^i^  I  have  investigations  pending  on,  including  the  one  who  was 
recently  dismissed  in  January  of  this  year,  and' last  year,  also. 

I  make  no  bones  when  it  comes  to  investigating  corniptiori,  whether 
it  be  with  police  officers  or  public  Officials,  because  any  man  that  would 
allow  himself  to  be  sold,  especially  for  the  purpose  of  narcotics,  is  ho 
longer  a  man.  He  has  ho  respect,  no  pride,  Shd  deserved  nothing  but 
the  worst  possible  treatment  given  to;  hjin. 

Mr.  JIann.  All  right  Did  j^pu  get  with  respecfi 

to  your  arrests  at  any  of  these  four  sd^ 

Mr.  Spineixi.  The  qiilv  one  that  I  can  actually  say  this  happened 
in  was  Susan  Wagner,  tW  studeh^        we  arrested  ther^. 

Mr.  Maxn.  What  was  the  disppsitira 

Mr.  SpiKEUiT.  The  cases  are  still  ^j^ndi  they  were  presented 
before  the  grand  juiy  and  they  were  ihdicted,  where  this  did  nob  hap^ 
pen  ijfi  Bropklyni 

We  were  Approached  by  Miwpeb^^  *. 

Mr.  Maxn.  In  the  course  of  your  undercover  work  at  tln^  schools^ 
you  dehtified  many  usei«;  Did  you  furiiisK  to  the  schooPaiithorities  a 
list  ofu^i^i  ,       .        ,  '       V  .  '  ' 

Mr.  Spixeixt.  We  u^^^^^^^ 
s^iri  to  1>€^  ictually>ddncerri^  after  the 

initial  operation  had  a)nck  .where  the  pusheis  Were  tekeh  out  of 
the  school,        '  "  \    '     "  "  ^  ^        -  " 

Mr.3L\xx.  No  PTA  or  community  action^pup  interested 
in  cwgrking;^^h  jQi%"^^^  fer'thM  users  or'i^dicts?, 

]fefc,SnN|iLiT 

Sfehbplj  iyeh'thoiigh  the  dean  of  tSay^^  showed^ wi  affinnat^ 

feeling  in  .doing i&omellu  be  some^ 

what  n^itent,  but  ^e^ed'  td  be^la^'  i^^^ 
allspices .olgroups.such,  as  the  Plilv  and  af  that^^thne  Hvas  sbme^^ 
pressured.    ;     -  ^  ^  1.  -     \-  \,  /  '  ..^  ,   .       ' ^  . 

He  stated,  in  exj^laihihg  it  to  me^  as  I  got  it  from^Hiin,^  !^ 
wasjn  feyorpf  dcon^^         as  he  stated^  morally  he  felt  he  was  obli^ 
^ted,  but  ai  I  uhderstend  it -froih  wWt  He^  actually  ^ted  to  me,^he 
\ya^iorced  into  it  _       ^  .       .      ,       ^  .r       i  y  ^  ;  ; 

lMr,rMA|fN\  W^ 

to  the:rpsy  attitude,  did/you  Have  expr^ScH't6y:6u  B^^ 
a  sense  oli j^^^ 

abput it  i  There; Wriiaef^^  m&Kod  £>r:th^addicfej  6f 

children,  sp3t  is  lie*  ouripreblm l^^Did^o^^^  aiSiually  haveicKool  p&ple 

s^fetHatpifeitira^^  ^l:":' :'  y:\' 

Mr.  SpixixLf.'^^  iftfthe/^nBitKa^^^^  j^itibn^ 

are.as^^ducatore.  6f ,6tHer^|^rfci(Bs  But,;6^^ 
couiraQ,'  thejr  Hay^^^  ca^v wK&t  happg^  in  tl^ 

couftsi  thcMclismis^^ 

them.  And  overall,  there  may  seem,  or  what  you  may  deem  to  ba 
somewhat  of  a  lackadaisical  attitude  in  trying  to  prevent  this. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
school  officials  that  you  have  dealt  with,  is  the  attitude  of  pushing 
this  under  the  rug  and  not  really  taking  active  steps  to  try  to  curb 
dni^  abuse? 

Mr.  Spixelll  From  my  experiences  I  would  have  to  state  with 
some  schools  this  has  been  the  case.  While  there  have  been  officials, 
that  is  in  the  case  of  the  prime  example,  Susan  Wagner  High  School, 
where  the  dean  of  bovs  cooperated  but  there  was  no  cooperation  with 
the  principal  of  the  scliool. 

3^Ir.  Phillips.  Sometimes  you  get  individual  cooperation  but  the 
principal  will  not? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Thit  is  correct.. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Spinelli,  would  you  say  there  is  any  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  directing  authority  of  the  schools,  maybe  the  school 
board,  about  dealing  with  this  problem  and  requiring  that  certain 
programs  be  initiated  in  the  schools?  .  ^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Of  course,  they  have  their  drug  coordinating  pro- 
gram Avhich  was  set  up.  I  caianot  really  evaluate  that  myself  and 
state  how  effective  it  is.  I  do  know  they  nave  worked  sejparately  with 
other  teachers.  I  would  thinlt  it  is  too  early  to  try  and  estimate  the 
value  of  this". ' 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  are  talking  about  the  so-called  drug  edu- 
cation programs  they  have?  '  ; 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is.  correct.  Wliere  they  have  drug  coordina- 
tors there  for  that  specific  purpose. 

Chairman  Pepper*  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  films  or  TV  shows  or 
an^^hing  that  aire  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  i  drug  education  program 
desimM  to  keep  indents  off  dm 

]M&.  Spinelm.  In  Susan  Wagner  they  do  have  a  program,  one  class 
I  had,  pei^nal  hygiene.  ,  ^  _      .    ;  .  . 

.  Chairman.P^PER^rDo  you  have  enough  information  to  justify  you 
in  passing  any  opinion  ujH^^  of  those  programs? 

Spn«iLr,  I .  yrpxAdi.  state  that  to  a  de^ee  they  :are  effective, 
only  tb  i  point,.becausb  I  feel  the  individuals  are jao 
enough  to  aduaUv/Mc   to  thise  kids  tKe  probleni^  tHat'  eiist  by 
iisingdrugs.They.havea^^^^  , 

Chairman  PctSe£  From  your  experience,  would  you  say  .drug  use 
and  abuse  la  increasing,  in  the  schools  of  New,  York  City  or,  dimin- 
ishing? /      /    .      '  _  ,  V 
/Jifr.  SmmiiL  I  would  think  frpm  any  o\im  exprt^nences, 
I  kriow/itisiricteasiiig. '       '  - 
,  Chairmim  Pepper.  Now.  what,  if  anything,  havi3  you  found  to  be 
the.toitudepf  Iparei^^^ 

Jif.  SpnraxT.VSome  parenfS  are  "con<o^nieg,  to  a 

point,,  b^use  many  :dd^^^^  fact  that  it^ill  never  Mfc^tpm^W 
Home,  th%  wori^t  haW;t6  w6  get  'in^ 

volv^  in  it.  But  "it  has  l>^n  b^use  of  tliis'tlmV  tT^^ 
feet,  hag  b^njallpwed  to  grp\tt>t>  such  an  exteSf.  Because^  in  effedt^ 
the  parents,  to  a;de^ee,  ma^^^^fc 

/CnaiffiahPippm 
ttic^  part  of  what  we  call.  db\m  home,  the  pareiit'  teachers  a^ociation  ? 
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'Mr.  Spinixu.  Oh,  yes.  I  would  think  with  groups  like  this  the 
PTA,  that  they  are  concerned  individuals,  concerned  parents,  regard- 
less of  how  small  tliis  group  may  be,  or  how  large.  They  do  want 
and  tend  to  try  and  do  something  about  the  drug  problem  and  the 
abuses  of  it. 

Chairman 'Pepper.  And  they  are  getting  more  concerned  about  the 
problem?  ^ 

Mr*  Spinelli.  That  is  correct.  - 

Chairman  Pepper.  Where  do  the  students  get  the  money  to  buy 
the  drugs^  that  they  use  on  the  school  grounds, '.or  off  the  school 
grounds  J      '  ^  % 

Mr.  Spixelu.  Many  times  t  woxild  find  in  the- middle -class  and 
better  areas,  the  students  receive  the  money*  from  the  parents,  them- 
selves. They  will  initially  give  them/wh^^^  ihoiieta;ry  means  they 
need  to  purchase  drugs.  Of  course, -the  parents  do  not  all  do  this, 
•  but  I  find  a  lot  of  times  parents  are  in  vol  ved.-  The  father  works  a 
job,  the  mother  works  a  job,  to  get  more,  and  as  a  result  there  are 
many  things  that  are  n^lected  with  the  child,  inbluding  affection 
and  good.homekeepihg/Aiid  as  a  result,  in  otder^tp  T>i'>bably  amend 
tlieir  feelings,  or  their  neglect  in  this  c^ef  they/^ve  the;^  money, 
arid  it  is  actually  an  abuse.  '  '  - 

Cliairman  Pepper.  When  a  cliild  gets  to  ^be  a  heroin  addict  the 
tehdencj;  is  for  the  amount  of  heroin  required  really  to  increase  from 
timet6_time.Ish'tthatso?'     ^  '  ' 

Mr.^rii^EixtThati^  ,^  -  -  ^ 

Chairman  Pepi>er:  Arid  that  can  riifi  up  to- a  sizable  amount  of 
mdncj%$25to$100ormbreaday?  ^ 

IMxvSpmELLi^Thatisconrect^^^  '    ^  ^ 

Chainnah  TEPPEK  Would  the  ordinarily  give  the  children 

tliftt  money  ?  ,  - 

Mr.  S^iNiXLi.  In  one  case  Pknow,  in -Fort  orie  of  the 

girls  was  aiTcsted,  and  her  father  had  made  the  statement  lie  was 
giving hef$20;a\tay^  '  -  ^  . 

Chairman;pEPPER.  Knowing  she  was  buyiri^/hcrbin= with  it? 

Mr.  ShneliSI  Nojjshe  wasn't  bu^  she'  was  buying  pills. 

I^don't'.think  he  really  had^  a'toowledge,  I  l^m^ 
statement 'Mdebyiiimwas^to 

her.  He  expressed  his  feeling  a^ -to  . how  much  nio&y>he  gi^es  her 
and  hbw  much  he  does  for  her.  I^said'v  "Tha^^^^ 
Thati^why-youhavethe^p^  -  ^     -  1.   \  / 

Chairman  PE]^j^.-Have  yoil  Imowh  ii^  the  pupils 

in  the  schools  %ho  beep 

would  give;  theiri;  the^oriey  to  in  or- 

der to  get  th6  money?    V  ^       >^  ^  J  '  -  -       :  - 

Mr.  Spn?ELtf.  Defim 
stealing: things- from  hpmel  j^ 
runs  out,  they  WHl  go  <ofr 

glarv.  what  have  you .  in  drder^taTgairi' tlteir^^^  rie^l '   -  ' 

Chairriian.  Pepper. /tVhere  do  the  drugs  come  frbin?  Tlie  hefoih;  for 
example,  that  is  found  in  ^hpoliiiyirorimentsj^d^^     schoo^preriiises?  - 
Is  that  heroin  brought  in^^^  stiidlnts 
from  other  schools,  or  bro%ht  in  b^^^  :     .  ^ 
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Mr.  Spikelli.  Both.  In  all  tiiree  related  cases.  It  is  by  students  with- 
in the  school  while  going  to  the  school,  by  students  from  another  school 
who  come  to  that  school  to  supply  them„and  in  the  case  I  found  at 
Su^an  Wagner,  there  were  students  there  from  another  high  school 
supplying  drugs  in  that  school,  and  also,  from  outside  pushers  who 
-come  uito  the  area  and  meet  in,the  vicinity  of  the  ^hool  to  sell. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Would  these  outsido  pushers  sell  lierom  on  the 
school  i)remises  or  in  the  perimeter  of  the  school?  4,         ,  ^- 

Mr.  Spinellx.  J  know  of  cases  where  they  -actually  sold  them  on  the 
premises  themselves.  .  ,  ^ 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  sort  of  surveillance,  what  sort  of  secunty, 
is  provided  against  such  pushers  coming  on  the  campuses  or  selling  to 
tliestudentsin  the  perimeter  ?  ,  .  _ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Each  school,  according  to  its  own  means,  I  gu^  the 
number  of  teachers  available,  whatever  security  measure  they  feel  is 
necessanr  toprevent  this:  But  the  kids  are  a  group  which  if  they  want, 

thcv  will  find  a  way.  ».      -.1      i  -  i  i.  x  * 

Chairman  Pepper.  So  it  is  the  respprisibility  ox  the  school  to  try  to 
protect  the  students  against  the  pu^^     is  tliat  correct? 

Hr.SpiNJaLi.Thatiscorrect  . 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  police  department  does  not  kee^;  police  on  the 
grounds  or  in  the  perimeter  of  the  school?  ^ 

Mr.  Spinelli.  No,  they  do;  Ih  the  case  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  as  many 
«s  four  police  officers  or  more  are  there  at  the  premises  or  surrounding 
urea  to  curb  the  narcotics  abuses. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  say  they  are  ?  .     , .  1 

Mr.  Spinelli.  There  are  police  officers  there.  Tins  is  one  way  in  which 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  itseljf,  has  tned  to  curb  the 
abuse  of  narcotics  by  apprehendifeg^pushere  in  and  around  schools. 

Chairman  Peith».  I  gue^  there  are  not  enough  poiicc  o^^^ers  to 
cover  all  exits  or  ent  ranees  to  the  schools.  Some  do  get  through ;  is  that 
correct?  ^  ^     .         .  -  ,  . 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  cotrect,  even  when  they  utilize  their^^  per- 
sonnel withm  the  schools  to  do  it.  As  in  the  case.of  Frankhn  K  Lane, 

But  you  do  find  in  a  situation  like  this,:regardl^  if  ttiey  hajiguards 
at  ere^  door  and  windowdri  the  buildmg,^^  would  make  no  difference. 
THie^Tkids  are  int^^  something,  they  will 

find  a  way  to  get  it.  V   .  -  /  .1        -  -  ^ 

-  Ghainrian^PBPMiR.  Are  you  telling  us  thaUt  seems  to  ^  the  attitude 
of  school  principals  and  teachers,  eyejif  spme.of  t^^^  an- 
thorities^includingihe^jprosecuting^^  office,  that  this  is  a  mat- 

ter that  is.embirrassirig^emba^^ 

the  parMits,  and.tend8ito  involve  ^t^^  studmte  in.a:pK)lice  record,  and 
therefore  there  is  a  tendency  to  ignore  it,  sweep  it  uhder.theTug,  or  not 
to  prosecute?  j^ust  act  as  if  the^vil  doesndt  existrfe^^  -  - 

,  Mr.  Spinx#.t.  Tome^ 

together  %/gr6UpSK)f.people^to  dosomer 
thiiig  aboutit,  Mi^^  of :  education,  or  any- 

wheri&else^  .  -^-  ^  L  7    .    *  . 

Mr.  RANom       1  mi^  sbn^^^ 
that,  in  addition  tojnofr  getting  co^^^ 
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tion,  sometimes  you  did  not  receive  cooperation  from  the  district  at- 
torney's office? 
Mr.  Spikelu.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Eangeu  These  are  drug-related  cases  that  you  or  your  team 
brought  to  the  district  attorney  ? 
Mr.  Spi>.'ellt.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr,  Rakqel.  After  evaluating  the  cases,  the  district  attorney  decided 
on  his  own  he.Tyould  not  prosecute? 

Mr.  Spikelu.  There  was  no  evaluation  of  the  cases,  sir.  In  the  cases 
nt  Fort  Hamilton,  just  to  give  you  a  brief  statement,  as  to  not  reveal 
any  pertinent  infonhation  which  is  under  investigation  now,  wliich  I 
must  say  under  the  auspices  of  Deputy  Chief  Inspector  Saxon  and 
Deputy  Commissioner  McCarthy,  who  are  knowledgeable  ol  certain 
situations  I  have  run  into.  ^ 

Over  the  course  of  3  years  Ihave  fought  this  .office  on  many  occasions. 
As  I  said,  I  have  to  also  commend;  there  are  certain  people  there  who 
do  an  excellent  job,  police  officers,  and  also,  a^istant  district  attorneys. 
But  in  the  case,  my  action,  because  of  my  related  oises,  many  of  them 
•dealing  on  an  organized  level,  I  have  had  the  occasion  tb  deal  with 
these  people  or  to  speak  with  them. 

Mr.  Raxoel.,  You  are  talking  about  the  Kings  County  District  At- 
torney's Office? 

Mr.  Spxnellx.  That  is,  right,  specifically  him,  Mr.  Eugene  Gold 
First  Deputy  Chief  Elliot  .Golden,;and  ritany  otLer  individuals  urder 
him.  Cases  that  were  reported  to  them,  briberies. 

In  one  inb^ance  an  assii^ant.district  attorney.  I  was  told  the  assistant 
•district  attorney  who  went  to  bribe  me  in  the  district  attorney's  office, 
.Jimself,  waS;^in^ .to.be  fire^^^^  was  neyer  fired.  He  was  reduced 
from  h1s._posit10n.m4he  supremexourt  to  the  grand  juiy. 

The  case  of  a  major  nplator,  one  case  apprehended. a  few  years 
ago,  that  when  J  ah-ested:her,  she  had  been  in  p<^^ion  of  approxi- 
mately a  pound  of  narcpti^  tTheii, this  testimony^  and 
the  case  was  resolvedVthe  ending  was  that  she  received  16  yeare  in  jail, 
while,  a  ppv^  case  where  she  had  numerous  sales  to  undercover  per- 
sonnel,  she  was  also  caught  on  anbther  occasion  with  10  ounces  of  pure 
heroin  and  500  decks,  she  received  f  orthis  a  conditional  discliarge  and 
pleaded  to  a  misdemeanor.  PCHis  is  definitely  abuse  of  the  criminal  court 
system. 

^  Mr.  Rangix.  This  is  a  case  you  followed  yourself,  from  testimony 
in  front  ofthe  grand  ju  actual  trial  of  'iis|k)Mtion.ofthe  case? 

Mr.  SpiNExiii.  I,am  aware, of  the. pom^  at/I 
guess  to  relate  it  here  to  the  schools  which  we  deal  With,  there  were 
"Conventions  pertaining  >ta  money.  That  night,  with  one  of  the  de- 
fejKUmts^.thefather/told  us  then  he  ^  id  personal  friend  of  ^Eugene 
<jbld'sandthiiwouldbete^  T  .    -    ;  . 

,  J  fought  them  on  Jmany ^  oixjasipn^^ 
5ignsd|affi(kyits.  They  mejtdxhaiige  tliehi.  I'would  ^locxhange 

them.  A  statement jwas  made  to'aT  brothV'F^^^^  a  f^vor 

was  done  for  hini  to  obtaining  certain  i^ords  wHich  lie  heeded  ibr,' a 
/:case,  notanything  to  do  with  Any thmgxorrupt,  it.was  .just  soitfeihiiig 
'fee/'^vai^.btT^ijigtp  gefcbecause  he  Uad-.to^niw  up  an  investigation  report. 
..oh.  it,;and '-he.  stated  that  he  woffl^  hot  do  this '^^^^ 
.  me:ining,myself,^  SpiriSli,,beca\ise  He  re  si^  (^riain  papeiSr 
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Mr.  Eani^el.  Let  me  get  this  straight.  Yoii  are  saying  a  brother 
officer  wanted  somepapci^  from  a  district  attorney's  office? 
Mr.  Spixblu.  Relating  to  another  case. 

Mr.  KAxGKt  Hie  district  aitomey  cooperated  but  said  jon  could  not 
expect  that  type  of  cooperation  because  of  your  bad  relationsliip? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  correct.  ,  ^  .  ,  i 

Mr.  Kangel.  You  are  saying  in  the  course  of  doing  ^  ir  job  that  you 
have  had  briberies  which  you  reported  to  the  district  attorney's  office? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  con-ect. 

Mr.  Ran6rl.  And  nothing  has  been  done  about  it? 

Mr.  Spinellx.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Rangel.  That  you  have  repoi-f^d  crimes  as  relate  to  nai-cotic 
abuse  to  the  district  attorney's  office?  , 

Mr  Spineij.1.  Xarcotics  and  other  cases,  and  no  action  has  been 
taken.  I  was  told  by  Elliot  Golden,  fn^st  chief  assistant  district  at- 
torney, Brooklyn  District  Attoriioy's  Office,  I  was  to  prepaie  a  njsume 
on  a  related  case  that  dealt  with  bribery  of  one  of  their  officials.  He 
said  he  would  call  forme.  ; 

It  has  been  approximately  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  ain  still  waiting 
f  or  him  to  call  '  ^  .     ,  j 

Mr.  Rangel.  You  are  statmg  further  you  had  cases  that  involved 
students-Mirug  cases— and  these,  too^  have  been  repoiied  by  you  to 
this  district  ktorneys  office  and  no  action  was  take^^ 

Mr.  ^PiNELLt.  That  is  correct.  We  were  told  initially  that  night  by 
one  of  the  parents,  he  was  a  personal  friend  of  Gold's,  and  something 
would  be  done  about  this.  The  following  morning  we  were  ap- 
proacTied— I  won't  mention  at  this  time/bccause  of  the  investigation— 
a  r'aii&ing  individual  from  the  narcotics  bureau,  district  attorney  s 
office,  the  facts'oi  the  case  werelaid  out  right  before  .us.  exactly  what 
was  going  to  take  place,  you  request,  I  will  read  the  dismissal  dates 
on  all  of  lliese  cases.  Kone  wereever  put  before  the  grand  jury. 

On  one  occasion  Before,  in  the  Brooklyn  Criminal  Court,  I  had  oc- 
casion to  be  there  at  a  case  and  what  was  happening,  they  were  switch- 
ing court  days  around:  AVe  couldn't  get  in  thei^.  they  wanted  to  keep 
it  awav  f rom  us.  v  i.  •  i. 

Mr.'RAi^GEL.  Wlieh  you  say  "they^"  you  are  talking  about  tiie  district 
attomevs  f  nistrating  the  attempts  of  your  narcotics  agents? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  cori-ect.  On  one  occasion  I  was  there  on  a 
case  and  Hefbrea  judge  in  Bfooklyh^  and  the  assistant  district  attorney 
was  there  at  that  court,  stdted  to  the  judge  that  he  was  requesting  the 
dismissal  based  on  the  fact  that  in  this  ca»B  the  officer  does  not  appear, 
et  cetera,  et  ceteriu  . 

The  defense  lawyer  agreed  with  him.  At  that  time,  when  he  was 
done,  I  requested  I  sjpeilk  with  the  judg^  in  open  court  and  at  that  time 
I  made  a  statement>-"If  there  is  any  reason,  sir,  this  being  a  sales  case, 
it  was  not  present^'to  the  grand  jury^  it  has  been  months  audit  should 
iiaye  been,  and/iif  there  is  any  reason  it.has  hpt  b4en  prosecuted,  it  is 
bSmtse  bt  the  actlo^^^^  taken  by  the  district  attorney's 

offi.ce*"  i.  "  i  ^ 

'  When  the  assistant  district' attorney  at  that  time  6bject€^d  to  this, 
wlmt  I  had  siiarand  stite^d  in  eWect,  "You  are  saying  we  are  pulling 
somethirig:  corinipt,''^^!^^  At  that  time,  he  started  to  be- 

comHbVsi  ve  in  couWahd  the  judgeTold  him'to  shut  his  mbiith,  "every- 
one knew  what  was  going  on  and  he  is  not  tlmt  stupid.'* 
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Mr.  Kaxgel.  In  addition  to  having  your  elfoi-ts  frustrated  by  local 
assistaiit  distiict  attorneys,  you  say  you  personally  have  had  convci^sa- 
tions  with  the  county  D.A.  ? 

Mr.  Spinklli.  Tliat  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Bangel.  You  have  reported  this  to  your  immediate. superiors? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes,  sir.  They  ai-e  awai-e  of  all  investigations  that  have 
been  going  on  for  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  Rangel.  So  the  testhnony  you  are  giving  us  today  is  now  being 
investigated  by  police  department  officials  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Yes;, sir;  \ve  have  one  case  which  recently  came 
about,  tvhich  we  wanted  to  see  tlie  outcome  of  all  of  these  cases  at 
hand  concerned.  The  proper  authorities  are  aware  in  the  police  dcpart- 
menL,  including  some  deputy  chiefs,  deputy  commissioners,  and  other 
people,  and  they  are  concerned  about  this  problem  ,  and  want  to  re- 
solve it. 

The  police  officers  in  this  borough  are  completely  frustrated  because 
of  the  actions  t^fiefi  by  this  distnct  attorney.  Many,  not  oiJy  in  my 
cases. 

People  said,  "Why  do  you  pursue  to  endeavor  in  what  you  do?"  I 
said,  'TJntil  we  get  rid  of  all  olthe  corrupt  police  officers  and  all  cor- 
rupt officials^  anyone  that  would  lower  themselves,  regardless,  dealing 
with  narcotics  or  any  related  offense,  with  any  man  that  would  seU 
himself  that  low,  then  we  will  have  what  we  want." 

Then  we  will  resolve  our  narcotics  problem  and  all  of  our  problems, 
and  then  we  ydll  live- in  peace., But  until  then  nothing  will  ever  come 
about.  „  ■ 

Mr.  Rangel.  You  have  not  found^your  career  impeded  by  taking 
thcvse  courageous  stands  on  corruption  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  When  I  &rst  came  into  the  police  department,  as  a 
police  officer,  it  was  a  totally  different  system.  I  came  m.  in  a  period 
where  I  must  say,  I  have  lived  through  lio^ii  the  old  and  tne  new.  And 
it. was  at  a  time,  I  remember  a  story,  something  was  related  to  me, 
when  I  left  one  unit^one  precinct  area,  to  go  to  another,  it  was  related 
by  someone  there,  "$£evie,  it  is  better  you  leave,  they  would  have  you 
serving  summons  to  squirrels^on  Gonduit  Boulevard-" 

That  is  about  what  it  came  idowh  to..  The  efforts  have  been  very 
frustrating^  the  experiences,  when  I  tried  to  endeavor  to  do  something. 
But  at  all  tini^  I  found  niy.fellpw.officers  respect  me  for  this,  too,  thwo 
I  will  take  action,  whetheV  it  is  dealifig  with  a  police  officer  or  dealing 
with  a  public  official,. or  defiling  with, a  civilian.  It  inalkes  no  difference, 
I  willtake  whatever  action  is  necessary.  For  this,  tHey  will  r^pect  me. 

On  one  occasion,  uponxdmpletipn  of  an  investigation  of  .one  officer,, 
I  was  asked  do  I  want  to  leave,  would  I  ^rant- to  transfer  to.  anotlier^. 
unit,  and  this  was  done  out  of  their  concern  for  me/ And  I  said,  "]N"o7 
because  if  I  am,  then,  in  effect, .we  have  lost  the  battle.  Let  ine  go  back 
to  where  I  was.prior.  I^t  them  Imow  howl  fed.and  let  themsee.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  shbuld.rm^  V 

Many  of  them  f eer this  way.  Many  ]^^^^  are  very  good  and. 

I  do  say  the  great  majority,pf/my  brother,  police*  officera^ 
greatest  respect  in  the  jvorld  for.  I.did  not  intend  to  stay.in,the  Police 
Department  of  l^m  York  Gty  a^ter  I  jjame  oiit  of  the  service.  Be- 
cause of  what  I. learned^  they  are  a  fine  group. of  men,  nQ,niattef  what 
they  are,  regardless  bl  race  or  creed,  .on  aaytmng,^  a  fine 

gtoxxp  of  men.  , . 
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It  is  these  few  which,  of  course,  today  in  the  wake  of  corruption, 
Miiich  appeals  to  sensationalism,  I  think  it  a  %ood  thing  to  be  brought 
out  to  the  public,  that  the  public  be  made  knowledgeable,  that  we  all 
must  make  a  concerted  effort  and  realize  what  is  going  on  and  do 
something  about  it  And  many  of  our  police  officers  are  fighting  it  and 
making  it  known  and  they  are  expressing  their  feelings. 

An  investigation  over  one  police  officer  handled  bv  the  Brooklyn 
D.A.'s  office  was  an  investigation  done  not  by  the  D.A.'s  office,  it  was 
done  by  the  police  department,  and  they  were  forced  to  take  action, 
that  they  did,  and  there  are  police  officers  concerned,  prior  to  the 
Knapp  Commission.  You  find  very  commendable  individuals  for  the 
things  they  did.  They,  the  police  department  themselves,  have  taken 
many,  many  actions,  and  I  have  been  very  instrumental  in  many,  many 
cases  investigating  police  officers. 

^  Of  course,  it  just  comes  out  to  the  public  now,  under  the  commis- 
sion's image,  which,  of  course,  it  is  a  good  thing  in  my  mind,  it  should 
be  exposed.  Just  like  in  the  case  where  we  havo  to  show  bad  things  we 
have  done,  we  have  to  show  the  good  things  we  have  done,  and  the 
feeling  in  the  department  is  changing. 

As  I  stated,  I  lived  through  two  different  periods  in  the  department 
and  I  have  been  frustrated  in  my  attempts,  and  we  have  been  abused 
because  of  efforts  of  the  D.A.'s  offices,  cases  where  police  offic/Crs  should 
have  been  definitely  dismissed  from  the  job  and"  prosecuted  and  put  in 
jail  for  what  they  did,  involving  narcotics  or  other  related  crimes. 

The  investigation  unit  of  the  police  department  has  had  many  prob- 
lems in  trjdng  to  prosecute  these  cases. 

Mr.  Banokl.  You  are  saying  your  investigations  of  corruption  in 
the  police  department  were  indeed  Being  frustrated  by  the  D.A.'s 
office? 

Mr.  SpiNMiU.  That  is  correct.  Whether  it  dealt  with  officials,  law- 
yers, police  officers,  whatever,  the  way  in  wliicK  cases  were  handled. 

Gene  Gold  made  a  public  statement  over  TV,  he  stated  that  I  headed 
an  18-month  intensive  investigation,  and  he  allowed  people  to  think 
this  was  done  by  the  D.A.'s  office.  That  is  a  lie.  Because  for  15  months 
I  tried  to  get  in.  the  Brooklyn  D.A.'s  office  to  prosecute  tliis  case  and 
nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.  It  is  only  through  the  concerted  efforts 
of  some  police  officials  within  the.D.A.'s  office  arid  concerned  assistant 
district  attorneys  who  are  there,  who  are  honest.  This  is  why  the  case 
was  gotten  into  the  D.A;'s  office. 

Mr.  KakoeIi.  When  you  say  you  were  trying  to  get  into  the  district 
attorney's  office,  I  assume  what  you  were  saving  is  that  you  had  evi- 
derice  of  cornigtion  against  a. specific  individual? 

Mr.  SriNEUii.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Rangel.  And  ydii  took  this  to  an  assistant  district  attorney? 

Mr.  Sptnelli.  That  is  correct.  It  was  reported- to  the  district  at- 
torney's office  aiid  tKe  .ihfoirmatioh  was  related,  in  this  case  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  hiniself,  Gene  Gold,  arid  his  first  chief  assi^ht  district 
attorney  was  aware  of  it;  Elliot  Golden;       ,    ,        .    *  - 

Jlr.  Rangel.  Your  preliminary  stateriient  was'  that-the  original' 
step/was  to  Bring  jtlo'tlie  ^rid  jury  for  ^purposes  of  indictment? 

Mr.  Smnelli.  Tha:t..is  corre<A.This  irifonriatibn  was  gotteri  for  the 
auspices  of  - the^policfe  dep}irt'meht'  under  their  invei^igatidris  and  was 
not  done  By/the  distmt  attorney's  office,  the  one  thiat  dealt  Both  with 
the  police  officer  and  the  former  assistant  district  attorney.         -  - 
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Mr.  ISakgel.  You  are  saying  you  had  information  corcerning  cor- 
ruption of  a  former  district  attorney,  as  well  as  a  police  officer,  and 
that  you  wei-e  not  able  to  testify  before  the  grand  jury  in  Kings 
County  ? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  That  is  coiTCct,  except  for  the  police  officer.  He  came 
at  a  later  date  in  the  investigation.  His  actions,  m  which  he  liad  taken 
part  

Mr.  Ranoel.  T^ou  are  not  talking  about  any  information  which  you 
just  had  in  your  nundf 

Mr.  Spinelli.  No,'Sir;  definitely  not.  I  will  relate  right  now  if  you 
request.  A  number  of  cases  I  can^Jn  fact,  substantiate. 

One  case,  Elliott  Golden,  as  close  as  you  are  sitting  to  me  right  now, 
stated  to  me  he  wanted  me  to  prepare  a  resiunc.  He  stated  to  my  face — 
and  mind  you,  I  must  state,  I  naa  a  superior  present  who  was  Icept  out- 
side of  that  office  and  not  allowed  to  enter.  A  . police  department  offi- 
cial who  was  refused  entrance  into  tliis  office  and  who  I  wanted  there 
because,  as  I  told  them  before  goiiig  into  the  room  to  talk  with  them, 
I  didn^t  intend  to  be  framed  by  them,  because  they  had  threatened  mc 
on  many  occasions.  They  had  implied  my  personal  belongings  should 
be  searched  because  I  may  have  a  tape  recorder  on  me  and  could  pos- 
sibly affect  their  arrest  because  of  some  illegal  activities. 

But  while  I  was  sitting  there  this  man  bad  the  nerve  to  say  to  me, 
the  case  at  hand,  ceitain  political  fayors  weve  done. 

I  said,  you  call  it  a  political  favor^  I  cail  it  a  fix,  and  if  it  was  a 
police  officer  you  would  have. put  him  m  jail  for  tliis. 

He  kept  saying  to  me,  well,  certain  favors  were  done  in  the  case^ 
If  you  want  to  call  it  a  fix,  whatever  it  wxis,  he  admitted  to  me  what 
was  done  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases^  related  cases  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Bakoel.  Are  you  saying  the  district  attorney  said  you  could  not 
proceed  with  the  evidence  you  submitted  against  an  assistant  district 
attoniCT because  of  prior  favors? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  No;  it  was  a  matter  of  cases  which  were  brought  be- 
fore them  which  they  refused  to'prosecute.  And  on  numerous  occasions 
I  tried  to  get  these  cases  prosecuted  and  could,  not. 

I  only  succeeded  recently  because  of  certain  factors,  in  consideration 
within  a  case,  which  had  come  to  light  where  they  were  in  effect  forced 
to  do  what  I  said.  Lheld  information  for  3  years,  with  the  department's 
knowledge,  of  trying  to  get  this  case  prosecuted  aiid  brought  before  a 
grand  jury.  And  not  until  it  met. with  their  own  personal  wants  and 
desires,  because  this  individual  was  in  effect  exposing  them  on  related 
things,  did  they  desire  to  prosecute  him. 

Mr.  RanoeL  You  indicated,  officer,  that  recently  in  some  of  the 
easels  that  you  activated,  some  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Spineijj.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr*. Bakoel.  Just  one  out  of  approximately  how  many? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Approximately  11  cases,  sir.  I  am  sorry,  let  nie  cor* 
rectthat.         -  . 

I.  can  say  this,  in  oyer  10  cases. 

Mr.  Raxgel,  That  only  one  now  has  been  activated  with  some 
action?  , 

Mr.  Spii.elli.  That  is  correct,  includiiig  the  defendants;  of  the 
schools,  other  rdated  cases,  iases  doling  with  bribery,  with  attempted 
bribery.  An  assistant  district  attorney  attempted  to  bribe  me,  wiiere 
no  action  was  taken. 
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Mr.  Rangel,  And  these  cases  have  numbers  ? 

Afr.  Spixeuj.  That  is  correct,  sir-  And  I  can  identify  them. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  You  have  memorandums,  data,  and  everything? 

Mr.  Spixelli.  Tliat  is  correct.  It  is  recorded,  actually,  what  had  hap- 
pened, what  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  me.  What  you  are  saying,  detective,  is  there  are 
cases  pending  in  all  of  these  situations,  except  that  they  have  not  been 
acted  upon  in  court? 

Mr.  Spixelli.  No,  sir.  I  will  give  you  right  now  exactly  the  ones 
that  have  been  acted  on,  which  was  one,  everjrthing  else  tlm*  I  see 
before  me,  which  I  have  those  number  of  cases,  over  eight,  were  all 
dismissed. 

Mr.  BiL\sco.  These  arc  the  students  you  ai-c  talking  about? 

Mr.  Spixelli.  Brides  just  the  student^.  The  number  would  go  over. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Wait  a  minute.  You  are  saying  you  have  brought  at 
least  10  cases  to  the  district  attorney's  office  in  which  you  felt  a  con- 
viction could  be  h.ad  ? 

Mr.  Spixixll  Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Raxqel.  Are  you  saying  that  approximately  eight  of  these  cases 
have  been  dismissed? 
Mr.  Spixelli.  More  than  eight,  sir. 

Mr.  Rangel,  And  are  they  now— you  are  saying  dismissed;  you 
mean  thci-e  was  no  copout,  there  was  no  plea  taken  to  anything,  either 
a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  Spixelu.  Tliat  is  riffht.  Outright  dismissed  as  in  the  case  of 
Fort  Hamilton.  All  outright  dismissed.  The  usu;»l  procodiirc  is  to 
bring  them  before  the  grand  jury  and  indict  them  fir  ^t. 

In  the  case  of  one  undercover  a^ent,  Kathy  Con**  n,  she  managed  in 
^tting  one  case  into  the  grand  ]urv,  and  they  ii  mm  retumra  the 
indictment^  and  she,  as  the  result  of  her  actions,  ah  in  trying  to  effect 
proper  pohce  action,  prove  these  people  guilty,  $7 }  had  to  leave  the 
borough  and  not  work  in  the  borou^  because  cf  the  way  she  was 
threatened.  She  was  told  by  First  Chief  Elliot  Golden  that  they 
don't  need  her  kind  and  her  kind  I  want  because  she  is  honest,  and 
that  is  what  they  didn't  want.  They  wanted  corrupt  police  officers 
that  they  can  work  with. 

And  I  don't  care  whether  it  is  police  officers,  or  officials,  or  anybody 
else,  we  don't  work  with  them.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Raxoel.  Has  this  information  been  turned  over  to  any  investi- 
gative body  ?  Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Spixelll  Presently,  right  now,  sir,  there  is  a  body  of  men  that 
are  aware  of  what  is  going  on,  and  it  is  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Raxgel.  Withcjut  giving  us  any  more  information,  do  you  feel 
confident  that  even  with  these  cases  that  are  dismissed  and  then  with 
your  feelings  about  the  Brooklyn  District  Attorney's  Office  in  general, 
that  some  action  is  being  taken  to  review  those  matters  ? 

Mr.  Spixelli.  Now,  sir^  yes,  sir.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  investigating  them  now,  I  feel  that  justice  will  finally 
be  done. 

Mn  Raxoel.  Will  you  feel  free  to  come  to  this  committee  at  any 
time  that  you  feel  cooperation  is  not  taking  place? 

Mr.  vSpixelli.  I  will  definitely  come  before  this  committee,  sir.  That 
I  promise  you. 
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Mr.  Eaxoel.  Have  you  seen,  as  a  result  of  this  investigation,  that 
is  the  overall  investigation,  that  any  assistant  district  attorney  that 
you  may  have  been  in  conta<jt  with  has  been  demoted  or  i-emoi'ed  from 
office? 

Mr.  Spineixl  Because  of  actions  of  myself  in  related  cases?  Yes, 
sir.  There  was  one.  Yes,  sir.  The  one  who^had  attempted  to  bribe  me. 
He  was  reduced  from  the  supreme  court  to  the  grand  jury. 

And  what  had  happened  here,  he  liad  fixed  the  case  in  tiie  Brooklyn 
Criminal  Court,  which  he  liad  no  business  being  there  to  start  with. 
He  wasn't  assigned  there.  He  had  left  his  own  position  to  go  there 
and  as  I  was  told,  "Stevie,  if  I  knew  it  was  you,  I  wouldn't  have  done 
it." 

It  was  like  they  had  tried  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  threatened 
me,  related  circumstances,  it  was  always  the  same  thing.  *-Stevie,  if 
I  knew  it  was  you  we  wouldn't  have  done  it."  They  knew  damn 
well  it  was  me. 

Mr.  Eangel.  Are  you  saying  an  assistant  district  attorney  was  i»  - 
volved  in  committing  a  felony  and  the  result  was  only  that  he  ,s 
demoted  from  the  supreme  court  to  another  court? 

Mr.  Spinjeuj.  That  is  correct,  sir.  That  is  correct.  There  has  been 
any  action  taken  against  this  manj  whatever.  Except  for  this,  and  I 
was  told  personally  that  this  individual  was  going  to  be  fired. 

And  at  that  time  I  assumed  that  this  was  the  initial  action  pertain- 
ing to  the  case.  But  this  individual  is  still  working  there  and  I  wa« 
told,  "Stevie,  just  forget  about  it." 

Mr.  Ranoel.  He  was  demoted  instead  of  indicted  ?  ^ 

Mr.  SpineiiLI.  That  is  correct.  I  know  that  for  a  fact.  I  saw  him  only 
a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Bangel.  I  would  like  to  turn  this  matter  over  to  our  chief  counsel. 
(Mr.  Rangel  confers  with  chief  counsel.) 

Mr.  Bangcx^.  After  discussing  the  le^l  restrictions  on  our  com- 
nadttee,  I  just  want  to  reaffirm  our  support  for  the  witness  today.  In 
the  evenl^and  I  hope  the  unlikely  event^that  you  do  feel  these  viola- 
tions of  law — or  at  least  what  appears  to  you  to  be  violations  of  law — 
are  not  being  fully  investigated,  I  have  been  advised  by  our  chief 
counsel  that  we  would  have  jurisdiction  and  we  would  be  able  to  hear 
from  you. 

So  I  want  to  Jhank  you  for  your  courageous  work  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Spinelll  Tliank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Kangbl.  And  if  conununities  such  as  mine  cannot  have  some 
confidence  in  the  police  department,  then  we  are  in  one  heck  of  a  lot 
of  trouble. 

I  agree  with  everything  that  you  said.  It  smears  on  everybody 
involved. 
Mr.  Spikelli.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Bangel.  I  want  to  thank  yoiL 
Mr.  Brasco.  May  I,  Mr.  Chaimmn? 

Detective,  without  getting  into  legal  cymnastics,  from  your  testi- 
mony I  know  yott  are  intelligent  enough  to  understand  what  I  air. 
talking  about,  are  any  of  the  cases  that  you  are  talking  about,  casts 
where  you  were  given  reasons  as  to  why  they  were  either  reduced  or 
dismissed. 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Initially  at  Fort  Hamilton,  they  claimed,  supposedly, 
iSxey  were  legitimate  reasons.  But  as  \ve  know  otherwise,  we  learned 
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{torn  other  sources,  as  people  approached  us,  and  Kathy  Conlon  will 
testify,  txH),  as  to  the  subject  of  money  which  was  brought  up  and 
discussed,  which  related  to  the  cases,  how  we  wei-e  hara^ed,  and  in 
cases  with  sales,  we  present  them  to  the  grand  jury  and  indict  them. 

In  this  case,  because  of  one  individual — and  she  was  also  told^  as  I 
was — what  was  done  for  one  has  to  be  done  for  all.  This  one  individual 
they  were  primarily  concerned  with.  We  wei-e  brought  in  and  harassed, 
myself,  Kathleen  Conlon,  and  a  fellow  police  officer,  and  before  that. 

Supposedly  they  had  laid  out  pictures  on  the  desk  and  we  had  to 
pick  this  individuaPs  picture  out.  This  was  nevier  done  before.  We 
wouldn't  even  go  into  that  office  until  we  had  our  own  authorities 
with  us  from  the  police  department 

Mr.  Brasco.  Getting  back  to  the  student  cases,  was  there  anythmg 
discussed  in  terms  of  the  case  being  dismissed  and  then  referred  to 
possibly  some  youth  organization,  or  youth  counseling  bureau  by  vir- 
tue of  the  age  of  the  students  ? 

What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  there  might  be  a  misunderstanding 
of  different  kinds  of  court  action. 

Mr.  Spinelu.  No,  sir.  It  was  definitely  clear  it  was  a  fix  and  we  were 
told  to  keep  our  mouths  shut,  as  in  the  case  that  it  took  me  2  yeare  io 
present.  Each  time  we  made  objections  because  of  what  had  happened, 
one  way  or  another,  we  found  out  they  had  to— 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  was  talking  about  the  high  school  cases.  They  are 
not  2  years  old,  the  high  scliool  cases? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  As  in  the  case  with  Fort  Hamilton,  the  Brooklj^n 
D.A.'s  office  refused— not  Fort  Hamilton.  In  the  case  with  Franklin 
TC.  Lane,  they  refused  to  indict  four  marihuana  sales.  It  seenis  to  be 
their  opinion  that  before  there  is  even  a  medical  or  TR'ederal  .finding 
on  this  they  can  interpret  this  as  such. 

I  have  direct  relation  with  a  D.A.  who  made  a  statement— I  will 
read  that  statement,  periaining  to  the  district  attorney's  feelings  2 
years  a^o  as  to  this. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  ascertain  whether  or  not 
tjliere  is  any  policy.  It  is  your  opinion  the  district  attorney's  office  feels 
sales  with  respect  to  marihuana  are  cases  where  they  aon't.  ^vant  to 
indict  as  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  SpiNEUii.  That  is  correct.  But  this  feeling  existed  more  over  a 
.year  ago,  almost  2  years  ago,  and  this  is  not  |ust  in  the  case  of  mari- 
huana. This  is  in  the  case,  also,  with  heroin,  this  has  come  about.  Or  we 
found,  as  in  the  case  of  large  dealers,' there  were  a  lot  of  favors  done 
for.  ^  . 

Mn  Kanoel.  That  means  two  separate  things.  I  understand  the  line 
of  questioning — — 

Mr.  Brasco.  May  I  finish  ? 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  just  want  to  finish  this  one  point,  only. 

As  it  relates  to  the  dismissal  of  marihuana  charges  against  the 
students,  this  is  not  because  of  some  philosophy  as  relates  Jbo  mari- 
huana. You  are  not  including  that  in  the  "fix**  category,  are  you? 

Mr.  Spinellt..  No,  sir.  I  am  separating  that. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  myself. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  felt  I  could  do  it  more  sjpeedily. 

Mr.  BjRAsco.  Just  one  question :  This  is  important,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Wiiat  I  am  trying  to  find  out  in  the  case  the  detective  is  talking 
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about,  the  youth  cases:  you  spoke  about  10  cases  where  no  action  was 
taken,  and  I  would  like  to  Imow  whether  or  not  this  was  a  question 
of  philosophy. 
Mr.  Spikelli.  No,  sir ;  definitely  not 

^fr.  Brascx).  You  feel  in  the  youth  cases  it  was  not  a  question  of 
philcsophy? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  No,  sir.  It  was  definitely  a  fix  case  in  Fort  Hamilton. 
Mr.BRAfico.  Onecase;  or  more  than  one? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  Specifically  that  one  case.  I  will  only  testify,  sir,  I 
will  not  do  anything  else,  only  to  what  I  Imve  knowledge  of.  That 
one  case. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  then  you  spoke  about  a  former  assistant  DA? 

Mr.SpiXELLi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  He  was  indicted,  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Spinelu.  And  arrested. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So  we  are  talking  about  that  one  case  and  the  others 
are  questions  of  philosophy  or  policy. 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Those  are  the  cases  related  to  another  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  who  attempted  to  bribe  me. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  a  third? 

Mr.  Spinelli.  And  there  are  many,  many  more. 

Mr.  Brasco.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pepfer.  Mr.  Spinelli,  when  I  was  a  young  man,  my 
father  was  the  chief  of  police  and  a  sheriff.  I  appreciate,  therefore, 
what  a  law  enforcement  officer  who  is  dedicated  to  the  public  interest 
and  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  means  to  our  country.  You  have 
impressed  this  committee,  I  know  you  have  impressed  me,  as  a  man  who 
is  courageous  and  dedicated  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  We  want 
to  thank  you  for  coming  here  and  giving  us  your  testimony  on  this. 

1  he  committee  commends  you  on  your  efforts,  and  wishes  you  God- 
speed m  your  continued,  efforts  to  do  something  which  needs  to  be 

Mr.  Spinelli.  Sir,  I  might  also  state  I  will  be  available  to  come 
J^i?  this  conunittee,  since  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  the  district  at- 
T^3.  .  "^u^  \^  supposed  to  come  before  you  and  testify. 

I  will  be  available  in  rebuttal  to  anything  he  has  to  sav/ 

JLnankyou  very  much.     .  , 
aft?mS*^^^^"'  Thecoiiunittee.will  now  recess  until  2  o^clock  this 

n  ^  P-^-^      committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2 

p.m.  this  same  day.) 

AfTTERNOOK  SeSSION 

aairman  Pepper,  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 
V^u}r\^^Z^'^^^  to  have  with  us  today  the  Honorable 

Tn^^^^':^^  w^'"^  Wi  ^li^"  ^^^^  York  Statj;  Commission  of 
sii  1  affiJp^  S^lY^^^  ^^^^^  of  the  commis- 

It^]^^.^^^  counsel  for  commission. 

1  take  particular  pleasure  m  welcoming  an  old  classmate  at  law 
school  here  today,  Mr.  Edward  Silver.  We  were  fSnSlaw  ih^ 
^^4'^^Vebeenfriendsthroughtheintervehingyears.  ' 
Jit  pl^ised^  to;  have  him  and  his  colleagues  here 

u)^^ay.  We  are  sorry  we  delayed  you  so  unduly  hero  today.  We  do  not 
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want  to  keep  you  loi^r  than  necessary.  We  appreciate  your  coming 
hei-e  to  help  us.  You  have  been  doing  magnificant  work  tor  the  State 
of  New  York  and  the  country. 
Mr.  Counsel,  would  you  inquire,  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  CUEKAH,  CHAIEMAN,  HEW  YOEK  STATE 
COMMISSION  OF  INVESTIGATION;  ACCOMPANIED  BY:  EDWAED 
SILVEE,  MEMBEE;  AND  JOSEPH  FISCH,  CHIEF  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Phiixips.  Chairman  Curran,  do  you  have  some  preliminary 
remarks  you  would  like  to  make  ? 
Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mn  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crimes,  I  would  fir^t  like  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  com- 
mission of  investigation  for  inviting  us  to  be  here  today  and  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  briefly,  at  least,  some  of  the  findings  which  we  made 
during  an  investigation  of  narcotic  law  enforcements  as  those  find- 
ings related  to  drug  activities,  and  particularly  heroin  in  the  New 
York  City  public  schools. 

I  might  say  at  the  beginning  that  the  New  York  State  Commis- 
sion of  Investigation  is  a  nonpartisan  investigative,  fact-finding 
agency.  We  are  a  separate  State  agency,  or  separate  agency  of  gov- 
ernment, not  part  of  the  executive  department*  The  history  of  our 
looking  into  the  drug  situation  is  as  follows : 

In  late  February  of  1970,  Governor  Rockefeller  and  the  legisla- 
tive leaders  asked  us,  pursuant  to  statute,  to  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive inquiry  on  all  facets  of  the  heroin  and  hard  druff  problism  faced 
by  law  enforcement  officials,  particularly  in  the  New  York  City 
metropolitan  arei^,  including  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  the  courts  and  the  role  of  organized  crime. 
■  We  began  that  investigation  in  early  March  of  1970,  pursuant  to 
that  rexjuest,  and  e  conduded  the  investigation  with  a  10-day  pub-  ^ 
lie  hearing  about  a  year  later,  in  April  of  1971. 

That  hearing  revealed  publicly,  for  the  first  time,  that  narcotics 
law  enforcement  in  New  York  CSty  as  then  practiced  was  a  failure, 
and  that  narcotics  corruption  was  the  biggest  single  corruption  prob- 
lem within  the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 

Now,  although  the  thrust  of  this  investigation,  as  I  said,  was  nar- 
cotics law  enforcement,  the  commission  also  examined  into  the  nar- 
cotics problems  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.  We  felt  that  this 
was  warranted  because  of  the  growing  number  of  young  people  who 
had  been  arrested  for  narcotics  crimes^  as  well  as  the  alarmmg  rise 
in  the  number  of  teenajge  deaths  attnbutable  to  overdoses  of  nar- 
'  cotics,  overdoses  of  herom. 

Another  relevant  factor  which  made  us  look  at  the  schools  were 
the  reports  made  to  the  commission  by  police  officers  that  school  au- 
thorities were  not  cooperating  when  the  police  were  trying  to  take 
action  against  the  student  pushers  operating  in  and  around  the  schools. 

The  commission  also  learned  that.schod  officials  were  refusing  to 
provide  information  oh  student  addicts  to  the  health  department,  in 
apparent  violation  of  law.  We  looked  into  all  of  these  matters. 

Our  inquiry  convinced  us  that  the  board  of  education's  efforts,  both 
in  connection  with  suppression  of  the  heroin  traffic  within  the  city's 
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schools  and  in  helping  those  schoolchildren  who  wei-e  addicted  to 
heroin,  were  wholly  maae|quate  and  indeed  a  failure. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I  oiuld  start  to  go  into  some  of 
our  specific  findings,  or  do  you  want  to  question  me  ?  i 

Mr.  Phillips,  rlease  continue. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  would  like  tc  have  them. 

Mr.  CmmANi.  Well,  there  are  over  1  million  registered  students  in 
the  New  York  City  public  school  system.  These  students  attend  8(59 
separate  schools  and  come  under  the  direct  supervision  of  over  55,000 
schoolteachers. 

At  the  time  of  our  public  hearing,  April  1971,  it  was  apparent  that 
narcotic  addiction  among  the  youth  of  New  York  City  had  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  Indeed^  Dn  Alilton  Helpem,  the  chief  medi- 
cal examiner  of  New  York  City,  testified  at  the  commission's  public 
hearing  that  this  was  the  case — an  epidemic. 

^  It  was  established  that  by  1970,  heroin  use  had  become  the  lead- 
ing cause  of  death  among  teenagers  in  New  York  City,  as  you  noted 
in  your  opening  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Between  the  years  of  1965  and  1970,  a  total  of  288  children  IG 
years  of  age  and  under,  died  of  drug  overdoses.  That  is  16  years  of  age 
and  under. 

In  1970  alone,  90  such  youngsters  died  from  overdoses  of  heroin. 

In  September  of  1970,  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  of  the 
New  Yor^  City  Department  of  Education,  submitted  a  report  to 
the  New  York  City  Council  dealing  with  the  incidence  of  drug  ad- 
diction and  usage  among  school-age  children  in  New  York  City.  We 
are  talking  about  heroin  here. 

That  report  concluded  that  a  minimum  of  36,500  New  York  City 
youngsters  19  years  of  age  and  under,  were  heroin  addicts. 

For  example,  to  show  the  problem  a  little  more  pointedly,  in  the 
school  year  3969-70,  in  one  girls'  vocational  high  school  in  New  York 
Cityj  there  were  four  overdose  cases  in  1  week,  feside  the  school,  which 
required  that  those  four  children  be  taken  to  the  hospital  in  ambu- 
lances. Thus,  that  this  problem  had  become  an  epidemic  should  have 
been  obvious  to  all  concerned. 

Now,  on  the  subject  of  law  enforcement:  The  fact  that  narcotics 
and  specifically  heroin  were  being  sold  inside  some  schools  was  never 
denied  by.  school  authorities.  Of  course^  it  could  not  be  denied.  The 
figures  on  juvenile  arrests  for  narcotics  crimes  show  how  deeply 
youngsters  have  become  involved  in  such  violations. 

In  the  year  1968,  there  were  765  arrests  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  for  drug  crimes  in  New  York  City. 

In  1969,  1  year  later,  there  were  1,150  such  arrests.  And  in  1970, 
this  figure  increased  to  1,449,  almost  a  90-percent  increase  in  the  2- 
year  period. 

Now,  this  is  the  category  of  16  years  of  age  and  under. 

For  the  same  category  16  and  under,  there  were  420  felony  arrests 
for  narcotic  crimes  in  1970,  and  this  represented  an  increase  of  about 
126  percent  over  the  188  such  felony  arrests  in  1968,  2  years  eitrlier. 

For  the  16-to-20-year  age  groups,  there  were  17,505  narcotic  arrests 
in  the  year  1970  in  New  York  City.  This  represented  a  127-percent 
inci-ease  over  the  1968  figure  of  7,701  such  arrests. 
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With  respect  to  felonies  for  this  IG-to-SO-year  a^e  group,  there  were 
7,343  felony  arrests  in  1970,  representing  a  177.8-percent  increase 
over  the  1968  felony  total  of  2,643. 

Mr.  Chaiman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  commission's 
investigation  and  public  hearing  established  beyond  question  that  as 
a  general  proposition,  the  schools  not  only  failed  to  cooperate  with 
the  police  department  in  its  effoit  to  suppress  the  heroin  traflic,  but 
actually  in  many  cases,  obstructed  law  enforcement's  attempt  to  sup- 
press this  traffic  and  to  make  cases  on  those  who  actually  sold  heroin 
to  their  pupils,  both  within  and  witliout  the  schools. 

In  commenting  on  the  lack  of  cooperation  with  law  enforcement 
-on  the  part  of  some  school. officers,  the  district  attorney  of  one  countj- 
told  the  commission,  and  I  quote  him:  "School  officials  are  contribut- 
inglnore  to  the  drug  problem  than  organized  crime." 

Now,  whether  that  statement  is  hyperbole  or  not,  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant, and  there  is  unquestionably  a  good  deal  of  truth  to  it. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  narcotics  division  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department  told  this  commission  that:  "Even  ^vhen  school 
principals  kn'^w  of  narcotic  problems  in  their  schools,  some  principals 
were  unwilling  to  supply  the  police  with  information  or  leads,  or  to 
-cooperate  with  the  police  in  any  way." 

The  principals  took  i,he  position  that  their  rapport — and  I  quote : 
"Rapport"  With  the  students  would  be  lost  if  the  students  learned 
that  they  had  cooperated  with  the  police  or  permitted  the  police  to 
'Conduct  undercover  operations  in  their  schools. 

And  again,  gentlemen,  we  are  talking  about  trafficldng  in  heroin 
now. 

The  commission  was  told  of  one  case  where  a  school  principal  re- 
fused to  give  the  police  the  home  address  of  a  student  who  was  selling 
heroin  and  whom  the  police  were  trying  to  locate  in'order  to  arrest 

-on  previously  established  drug  charges.  The  police  did  not  want  to 
make  the  arrest  in  the  school  and  thereby  perhaps  cause  an  incident, 

^ut  the  principal  refused  to  coopterate. 

In  another  case  a  school  principal  refused  to  furnish  the  police  with 
the  student's  age,  even  though  the  police  explained  thev  needed  the 
information  to  find  out  if  the  student  qualified  for  youthful  offender 
treatment. 

The  commission  looked  into  the  enforcement  situation  in  a  number 
of  schools,  and  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  schools  were  not  the 
focus  of  our  investigation.  We  did  discover  that  the  amount  of  police 
activity  in  any  given  school  depended  largely,  if  not  totally,  on  the 
attitude  of  the  particular  pri  ncipal  o£ that  school. 

Some  principals  who  were  concerned  about  heroin  tmffic  in  their 
schools  requested  police  undercover  operations.  Wliere  this  was  done, 
significant  results  were  generally  achieved. 

The  patrolman  on  duty  at  one  senior  high  school  told  the.commission 
that  over  a  2-year  period  he  had  made  approximately  150  drug  arrests 
of  both  students  and  outsiders  inside  the  school  and  in  the' immediate 
^rea  surrounding  the  school.  Fifty,  to  sixty  of  those  arrests  involved 
-students  inside  the  school.  Gne  such  student  was  arrested  with  145  bags 
of  heroin  in  his  possession. 

The  police  in  another  school  arrested  one  student  for  possession 
•of  60  bags  of  heroin;  a  14-year-old  girl  student  for  possession  of  20 
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ba^s  of  heroin;  and  a  14-year-old  boy  for  the  possession  of  30  decks 
of  heroin.  — " 

On  the  other  hand,  some  principals  refused  to  permit  any  police 
activities  in  their  schools.  For  example,  the  assistant  principal  at  one 
senior  high  school,  which  clearly  had  a  narcotics  problem,  told  the 
commission  that  although  there  was  a  imifonned  patrolman  on  duty 
at  this  school,  the  administration  preferred  he  be  present  but  not 
visible. 

At  the  commission's  public  hearing,  one  narcotics  division  police 
oflScer  testified  that  he  and  members  of  his  team  attempted  to  conduct 
an  undercover  operation  at  a  senior  high  school  in  New  York  City, 
wliich  had  a  very  substantial  heroin  problem,  and  there  was  no  dis- 
pute about  that.  This  oflScer  testified,  after  meeting  the  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  and  the  so-called  narcotics  coordinator,  and  in- 
forming them  of  tlie  problem  and  the  police  department's  intentions 
to  try  to  go  after  the  traffic,  the  narcotics  coordinator  asked  the  police 
to  stay  out  of  the  school,  adding  she  did  not  want  to  be  seen  talking? 
to  nai-cotics  cops  because  this  might  spoil  her  good  relationship  with 
the  students. 

Subsequently  the  police  were  able  to  place  an  informer  in  the  schooL 
This  same  narcotics  coordinator  was  the  informant's  homeroom 
teacher.  This  narcotics  coordinator  went  out  of  the  way  to  single  out 
the  informant  for  attention  and  the  informant,  because  of  this,  had  to 
be  pulled  out  of  the  schooL 
?  1  might  say  this  jibes  with  testimony  given  earlier  today  by  the 

police  undercover  witness  who  pointed  out  a  similar  situation,  and  it 
IS  obviously  not  the  same  because  we  are  talking  about  another  in- 
:  forrnanthere. 

This  was  done  even  though  the  police  had  told  the  school  officials 
\  they  had  reliable  information  that  heroin  was  being  sold  ia  the  school 

;  cafeteria  and  within  other  areas  of  the  schooL  Alter  this  happened 

[  in  this  case,  the  police  officers  involved  contacted  the  assistant  prin- 

cipal, who  said  he  would  have  to  speak  to  the  principal 
I  The  assistant  principal  reported  back  to  tlxe  police  that  the  principal 

\  had  said  he  dia  not  want  the  police  in  the  schooL-  After  this,  the 

?  principal,  himself,  reiterated  to  tne  police  officers  that  he  did  not  want 

I  an  undercover  operation  conducted. 

i  The  principal  asked  the. police  officers  if  the  police  could  obtain 

a  female  undercover  agent,  and  they  said,  of  course  they  could.  The 
1  principal  then  said  he'  would  be  in  touch  within  a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  But  that  was  the  last  the  police  heard  from  the  principal,  and  in  the 

I  words  of  the  police  officers  invol^^d,  they  were  shut^off  completely 

I  from  the  school.  '  ^     ^  ' 

t  Mr.  PmLLirs.  Could  you  conclude  on  the  basis  of  incidents  like 

I  that,  that  there,  was  something  the  school' authorities  were  trying  to 

I  sweep  under  the  rug,  or  try ing  to  hide  f  ^ 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  it  seemed  obvious,  the  only  conclusion  one  could 
:  make  was  that  at  least  in  cases  of  some  schools,  that  was  precisely  what 

I  was  occurring,  they  just  did  not  want  to  get  involved,  they*  did  not 

1  want  trouble.  And  any  kind  of  activity  which^mi^^t  reflect. adversely 

1  upon  the  particular  school,  I --guess  they  fdt^- they  ^seemed  to  feel, 

;  would  reflect  adversely  upon  them*  and  their,  stewardship. 

I  think  this  situation  is  particularly  significant  because  the  report 
which  was  submitted  by  this  school,  which  I  have  just  testified  to, 
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the  board  of  education  for  tl  o  1969-70  scliool  year  listed  500— 500— sus- 
pected users  of  heroin;  20  known  heroin  addicts;  and  800  suspected 
users  of  such  other  drugs  as  marijuana  and  LSD.  That  is  the  reimt 
submitted  by  that  school  to  the  board  of  education,  and  this  is  the  same 
school  which  refused  to  accept,  indeed,  refused  to  permit,  any  police 
undercover  activities  within  the  school. 

That  school  obviously  had  a  very  deep  and  dangerous  narcotics 
problem. 

Mr.  Phimjps.  Tell  us  the  name  of  that  school. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  if  I  msy,  Mr.  Phillips,  I  would  rather  not.  We 
can  document  this  to  the  staff.  We  have  not  used  names  of  schools  in 
our  public  hearing;  we  will  not  be  using  it  in  our  report,  and  I  would 
prefer  not  to  do  it  publicly.  We  do  have  the  names  for  your  staflPs 
information. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Curran  you  have  been  able  to  determine  this  lack 
of  cooperation  from  testimonj^,  and  most  of  your  report  deals  with 
indiyiaual  schools  and  individual  principals,  did  your  commission 
receive  any  testimonjr  from  representatives,  direct  representatives  of 
the  board  of  education,  or  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  and, 
if  so,  did  they  give  you  an  idea  of  what  their  policy  was  in  this  area? 

Mr.  CuKRAN.  We  received  no  testimory,  as  I  recall,  from  any  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  such.  We  5id  talk 
to  individual  teachers  who  I  assume  were  members  of  the  union. 

With  respect  to  the  board  of  education,  itself,  Mr.  Rangel,  I  am 
going  to  come  to  that.  The  answer  is  yes,  we  did  speak  to  tnem.  Yes, 
and  they  didnt  really  offer  any  reasonable  explanation  for  what  was 
going  on. 

But  if  I  may,  I  will  come  into  that. 

Mr.  Banoeu  Yes. 

Mr.  Cdrran.  I  might  say,  I  meant  to  say  in  the  preliminary  remarks, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  during  the  course  of  our  investigation,  Mr.  Bangel, 
the  distinguished  member  of  your  committee,  was  most  helpful  to 
us  in  some  areas  of  the  investigation.  Not  dealing  so  much  with  the 
school  as  with  some  law  enforcement  problems  and  indeed  testified  as 
a  witness  at  our  public  hearii^.  We  are  most  grateful  for  that. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  me.  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  ar. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  I  am  sorry  I  was  outside  on  the  phone  with  my  ofRce. 

Isn't  that  part  of  the  problem  we  have  been  discussing?  The  de- 
tective  that  previously  testified  told  us  about  the  lack  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  schools  and  the  board  of  education.  I  am  wondering 
if  we  do  anyone  a  service  by  following  the  logic  of  the  board  of 
education;  namely,  that  they  would  rather  sweep  the  stuff  under  the 
rug  and  not  expose  by  name  of  school  or  any  other  identification^  that 
there  is  a  problem  and  that  their  lack  of  cooperation,  in  my  ojpinion, 
is  predicated  on  the  fact  there  are  problems  and  the}'  would  rather  not 
talk  about  them. 

Thej  think  they  can  solve  them  intemally^  but  instead  the  matter 
is  getting  worse. 

By  not  giving  the  names  to  the  public,  arent  we  sort  of  fa^inp^into 
the  same  kind  of  trap?  In  other  words,  we  follow  their  logic,  "JDori't 
let  anybody  known  about  it  except  the  parents,  who  see  the  kids 
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drugs^"     ^i^h  missing  money  and  banged  up,  and  using  and  abusing 

Sir.  CuRRA?7.  Mr.  Brasco,  we  have  called,  of  course,  the  attention  of 
the  board  of  education  to  the  schools  involved. 

Mr.  Bhasco.  They  are  not  going  to  do  anything  about  it,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  It  is  our  considered  judgment,  at  least,  that  we  are 
^^ryjuff  to  expose  the  overall  jjroblem  in  the  New  York  City  schools, 
and  that  the  board  of  education,  in  the  final  analysis,  has  to  be  re- 
sponsible f  or  that  problem.  I  don't  think  it  is  particularly  relevant  in 
terms  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish,  that  we  name  the  schools. 

The  point  is  the  whole  problem  has  become  a  disaster  area  and  there 
has  been  a  total  lack  of  leadership.  In  a  moment  I  am  going  to  get 
into  some  of  the  dealings  we  had  with  tLe  board  of  e^cation  itself, 
and  wiiiit  their  reaction,  or  lack  of  reaction,  was. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CtJBRAN.  One  other  specific  example,  I  was  about  to  say  the 
district  attorney  of  another  New  York  City  county,  another  county 
m  New  York  City,  testified  at  our  public  hearing  that  despite  pleas 
he  had  made  to  school  administrators  in  his  coimty  for  help  in  sup- 
pressing the  narcotics  traffic  within  that  county's  schools,  he  had  neve> 
been  offered  any  assistance  to  accomplish  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact^  he  testified  in  one  situation  he  was  contacted 
by  an  irat«  school  administrator  one  day,  who  complained  that  he,  the 
district  attorney,  had  placed  an  undercover  agent  in  the  school,  and 
was  very  angry  about  it.  In  fact,  tliere  was  no  such  undercover  agent 
there  at  all.  It  may  well  be  that  there  should  have  been,  but  there 
wasn*t. 

In  any  event,  the  commission's  investigation,  I  think,  made  plain 
that  the  board  of  education  was  furnishing  no  leadership  or  even 
guidance  to  its  schools,  to  individual  schools  in  the  system,  and  to  its 
employees,  in  connection  with  law  enforcement's  efforts  to  suppress 
the  narcotics  traffic  in  the  schools. 

On  November  4,  1970,  during  our  investigation,  the  commission 
met  with  the  then  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Mr.  Murray 
Bergtraum,  and  .we  discussed  with  him  in  general  terms  what  we  had 
f  omid  and  raised  with  him  this  quefstion  of  a  lack  of  cooperation  be- 
tween sciiool  people  and  police  officers.  We  are  talking  now,  again, 
about  sales  of  heroin.  And  as  a  result  of  that  first  meeting,  which  was 
pretty  inconclusive,  we  had  a.second  meeting  at  Mr.  Bergtraum's  re- 
quest, on  November  12, 1970?  vntli  him;  Chancellor  Scribner;  Deputy 
Chancellor  Anker;  Board  Secretaiy  Harold  Siegel ;  Director  of  Health 
Education  Irvin  Tobin;  Deputy  Superintendent  Helen  Doniui  Van 
Funder;  and  others.    ,  , 

At  this  meeting  we  told  of  the  officials  gathered  together  at  our 
offices^^  what  the  complaints  of  lack  of  cooperation  were,  and  recited 
certain  specifics,  including  the  example  I  ga^ve  before  of  the  refusal 
to  provide  the  student's  home  address  to  police  who  were  trying  to 
execute  a  warrant. 

These  officials  said  that  school  authorities  had  ns\  obligation  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  the  records,  and. told  the  commission  that 
this  claim  was  based  upon. court  decisions  and  a  1962  board  of  educa- 
tion directive. 
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Now,  those  seemed  at  first  bliish,  at  least,  like  reasonably  persuasive 
i-esponses  to  that  particular  question,  anyway,  if  that  were  the  fact. 
Later,  we  asked  the  board  for  the  citations  of  these  decisions,  and  a 
copy  of  this  1962  directive.  They  told  us  that  there  were  no  such  couit 
decisions.  And  when  we  examined  the  1962  directive,  we^ found  tliat 
instead  of  prohibiting  disclosure  of  such  student  information  to  the 
police,  it  actually  authorized  principals  to  provide  it  to  the  police,  and 
to  the  appropriate  governmental  representatives. 

That  is  the  fact.  The  board  representatives  then  conceded  that  our 
interpretation  of  the  circular  was  correct.  Then  we  discovered  a  new 
circular  had  been  issued  by  Chancellor  Scribner  on  October  28,  1970, 
which  superseded  the  1962  directive  and  prohibited,  for  tlie'first  time, 
the  release  of  such  information  by  school  authorities. 

After  we  contacted  the  board  about  this  new  directive  which  had 
been  issued  about  2  weeks  before  we  met  with  the  whole  group,  we 
were  told  it  had  been  rescinded.  But  in  visiting  various  schools  there- 
after, a  number  of  principals  told  us  that  it  w-as  still  in  effect,  or  at 
least  so  far  as  they  knew  it  was  still  in  effect,  and  thejr  we^e  obsf  -ving  it. 

So,  the  condusion,  I  might  say  the  inevitable  or  inescapable  conclu- 
sion, was  that  overall  there  was  no  guidance  from  the  central  board  and 
little  or  no  real  understanding  or  concern  about  the  problem. 

In  discussing  the  narcotics  traffic— and  agam  we  are  talking  heroin — 
with  the  representatives  of  the  board  of  education,  we  had  the  distinct 
impression,  instead  of  talking  About  heroin  in  the  schools,  we  might 
have  been  talking  about  problems  with  the  students  who  didn't  do  their 
homework. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  our  disclosures  of  last  year,  there  have  been  un- 
doubtedly some  changes  for  the  better.  We  are  told  by  police  depart- 
ment officials  now,  that  there  is  now  far  more  cooperation  with  the 
police  department  in  terms  of  going  after  heroin  traffic  within  the 
schools  than  there  had  been. 

Another  area  we  found  to  be  a  real  problem,' which  apparently  is 
still  a  problem,  and  this  is  over  and  above  their  total  failure  to  helT> 
law  enforcement,  we  found  the  board  of  education — and  I  say  this  ad- 
visedly—obstructed and  illegally  failed  td  cooperate  with  such  non- 
enforcement  agencies  as  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  in 
connection  witn  the  health  department's  efforts  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lems of  addiction.  Tliis  is,  I  suppose,  a  serious  chc  ^e,  but  the  facts  are 
not  in  dispute,  and  I  think  it  is  simply  a  fantastic  story. 

Section  11.05  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Code,  effective  Januaiy 
i,  1963,  mandate  that  government  officials,  including  the  board  of 
education,  supply  the  names  of  student  drug  users,  addicts,  to  the 
health  department  register. 

Another  section,  section  11.07,  mandates  that  this  information  be 
kept  confidential. 

Now,^  this  section  of  the  law-^-and  incidentally,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing a  violation  of  this  section  is  a  misdemeanor— has  been  practically 
ignored  by  the  board  of  education  from  1963  up  until  the  time  of  our 
public  hearings,  and  indeed  to  a  large  degree  thereafter.  ^ 

As  an  example,  from  1966  to  19y0,  the  medical  examiner's  office  re- 
ported to  the  narcotics  register  the  names  of  682  addicts,  19  years 
of  a^  and  under,  who  had  dietf  of  narcotics  overdoses. 


If  I  may,  I  would  like  Mr.  Fisch  to  go  up  and  point  to  the  chart,  and 
I  think  this  chait  really  demonstrates  very  grapliically  the  magnitude* 
of  this  problem  and  the  magnitude  of  the  board  of  education's  colossal 
failure  to  comply  with  locallaw. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Excuse  me.  What  is  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Curhan.  It  is  section  11.05  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Code. 
And  section  11.07,  which  deals  with  confidentiality.  Both  took  elfect 
in  1963. 

The  first  column  by  year  shows  overdose  deaths,  childi^n  aged  19 
and  under,  as  reported  by  the  medical  examiner.  These  are  deaths. 

And  in  Jie  year  1965,  you  will  notice  20  such  deaths  wei-e  reported 
by  the  mciical  examiner.  In  that  same  year,  the  board  of  education  re- 
ported to  the  health  department  register  the  names  of  six  students, 
addicts  in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  didn't  even  report  the  ones  who  were  dead. 

Mr.  Silver.  They  died  outside  the  school,  you  know.  That  is  the 
reason. 

Mr.  CtJRRAN.  I  suppose  most  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  that  just  mismanagement,  or  they  don^t  care? 

Mr.  CoRRAN.  I  will  come  to  the  reasons  they  gave,  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  justification  for  it. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  other  columns  will  show  it  is  31  and  three 
in  1966,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Put  it  in  the  record,  because  the  charts  won't 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  All  right.  In  1966  there  were  31  such  deaths  reported 
by  the  medical  examiner,  and  three  names  reported  by  the  school  sys- 
tem to  the  health  department. 

In  1967,  it  was  74  deaths  reported  by  the  medical  examiner,  and  five- 
names  reported  by  the  board  of  education. 

In  1968,  107  by  the  medical  examiner,  deaths,  and  five  names  re- 
ported by  the  board  of  education. 

In  1969, 255  deaths,  three  names  reported. 

And  in  1970^  the  figures  were  not  complete  when  this  was  prepared,. 


The  total  is  682,  as  I  saic^  deaths  occurring  this  period,  with  31 
names  reported  to  the  health  department  by  the  board  of  education. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Now,  Mr.  Curran,  you  are  talking  about  deaths 
from  the  use  of  heroin,  aren't  you  ? 
Mr.  CuRRAN.  Overdose  deaths ;  yes,  sir.  Just  overdose  deaths. 
Chairman  Pepper.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CuRMN.  I  might  say,  also,  Mr.  Fisch  reminds  me  of  .  the  31 
names  there,  at  leak  two  of  those  came  from  parochial  schools  that 
were  not  part  of  the  board  of  education  structure.  So,  actiially,  it  is 
spmething  under  30. 

I  will  come  to  the  other  part  later,  but  you  might  see  the  next  column 
deals  with  the  number  of  student  addicts  and  users  reported— Mr. 
Fisch  is  pointing  to  it  now— reported  by  schools  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  a  form  which  has  been  in  existence  since  1965  or  1966, 
which  the  individual  schools  are  supposed  to  fillbut  and  report  to  the 
board  of  education,  without  giving  names  or  addresses,  and  the  col- 
umns are  suspected  users,  occasionaliiset^,  and  known  addicts. 
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That  information  is  set  forth  in  the  third  column  and,  of  course,  you 
will  see,  for  example,  in  the  year  1967,.the  entire  New  York  City  public 
school  system  reported  there  were  93  such  suspected,  occasional,  or 
known  heroin  users  in  the  city  of  New  York.  We  will  come  to  the  in&st 
of  the  figures  later. 

"VVlien  we  questioned  the  board  of  education  about  this  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  law,  they  told  us  they  weren't  really  aware  of  this  require- 
ment imtil  April  of  1971,  when  they  received  a  fomial  opinion  from 
the  corporation  counsel  that  the  law  in  question  meant  what  it  said. 

Of  coui^e,  anybody  reading  the  statute  knows  you  would  not  need 
a  corporation  counsel  opinion  to  establish  that  you  should  be  reporting 
tlie  names.  This  statement  flies  in  the  face  of  the  truth,  anyway,  be- 
cause as  you  see,  they  did  in  fact  during  the  period  report  some  30 
names,  so  their  statement  that  they  were  awaiting  a  coiporation  coun- 
sel's opinion  obviously  could  not  have  been  correct. 

There  was  also,  of  course,  correspondence  during  this  period  between 
the  health  department  and  the  board  of  education  in  which  the  health 
dej^artment  was  asking  for  this  information  and  pointing  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  But  I  understand  you  ^re  going  to  be  having  some 
additional  testimony  from  health  department  representatives  anyAvay. 

yTell,  subsequent  to  the  commission's  public  hearings,  and  after  we 
pointed  this  out,  we  imderstand  that  some  additional  names  have  been 
reported  by  the  board  or  education  to  the  health  department  register, 
but  as  I  understand  it,  the  figure  is  still  well  under  100.  And  I  am  told 
again  that  reporting  is  now  stopped. 

Mr.  Eangel.  Mr.  Curran,  am  I  to  understand  tliat  if  we  were  to 
take  the  year  1970,  that  the  local  schools  reported  a  figui-e  of  4,075 
suspected  heroin  users? 

Mr.  CuKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eaxgel.  And  they  repoiied  this  to  the  board  of  education,  and 
that  the  board  of  education,  m  following  through  on  this  information, 
repoiied  six  to  the  recrister  ? 

Mr.  Curran.  Well,  yes.  Six  names.  The  information  that  4,075 
figure  would  be  arrived  at  by  totaling  the  number  set  forth  on  these 
reports,  which  are  submitted  by  the  sdiools  to  the  board  of  education. 
Now,  those  reports  do  not  list  names.  They* just  list  total  numbers.  But, 
of  course,  as  you  can  see,  and  I  will  come  to  it  in  a  minute,  that  4,075 
figure  for  the  year  1970  is  a  i-ather  severe  underst^itement  of  the  prob- 
leni,  particularly  when  the  board  of  education  had  a  report  from  one 
of  its  own  groups  that  there  were  at  least  36,600  heroin  addicts  imder 
the  age  of  20  in  the  city.  Most  of  them  would  be  in  the  school  system, 
obnously,  because  of  the  ages  involved. 

Mr.  E^vi^GEL.  My  real  question  is:  If  you  are  dealing  with  five  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  education,  and  they  turn  in  six  names  of  addicts- 
assuming  that  the  board  really  is  not  dealinig  with  the  student  popula- 
tion on  a  day-to-day  basis — and  if  the  law  or  the  form  merely  i-equired 
no  names,  but  suspects,  how  could  the  board  then  get  the  actual  names 
of  the  suspects? 

Mr.  Curran.  I  might  say  that  the  board  did  not  supply  the  names. 
The  schools  would  supply  the  names  in  those  six  cases. 

Well,  that  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  questions  that  has  been  raised. 
It  was  our  opinion,  based  upon  these  lacts,  that  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion.  at  the  top,  mado  no  really  meaningful  effort  to  monitor  the 
schools  to  require  that  this  information  be  submitted,  not  only  to  them 
but  to  the  I'egister.  It  was  quite  apparent,  and  I  have  some  figures  on 
that  here,  that  many  schools,  in  connection  with  the  third  column,  never 
replied  at  all.  Some  schools  would  say,  "None"  when  in  fact  they  were 
problem  schools.  But  then  there  was  no  f  oUowup  on  the  report,  whatso- 
ever, to  go  back  to  the  school  and  say,  "Well,  for  example,  you  said 
none;  how  do  you  explain  the  fact  two  people  went  to  the  hospital 
because  of  overdose  last  montli,"  this  kind  of  thing. 

There  was  no  riding  herd  on  the  schools  and  saying,  "Look,  send 
us  accurate  information.  You  are  required  by  law  to  send"  the  names 
to  the  register.  The  law  mandates  confidentiality.  You  can't  use  that 
as  an  excuse.  You  have  no  right  to  hold  youi-self  above  the  law." 

This  is  within  the  health  department  This  is  a  research  tool.  It 
certainly  isn't  for  enforcement  purposes  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Further,  even  if  you  got  outside  of  the  educational  pro- 
tection, don't  we  have  mandatory  examinations  and  don't  we  have  a 
ceriAiii  number  of  jyeople  who  are  examined  bv  medical  personnel  for 
the  board  of  education,  where  we  may  be  really  getting  into  Wolation 
of  law  for  not  reporting  an  addict  ? 

Mr.  CtTRRAiT.  Well,  we  found  duntig  the  course  of  our  investigation, 
Mr.  Kangel,  that  many  of  the  people  who  were  conducting  these  ex- 
minations  really  had  no  training  or  undei*standing  of  the  problems  of 
addiction,  and  I  gather  from  some  medical  testimony,  uiiless  the  ex- 
amination occuri'OT  when  the  person  was  actually  tmder  the  influence 
of  dniirs,  it  might  well  not  show  up  anyway.  There  was  no  real  follow- 
up  in  tTiat  respect,  either. 

Mr.  Ranofx*  I  am  not  a  doctx)r,  but  as  a  lifelong  resident  of  Harlem, 
it  appears  to  me  you  really  did  not  have  to  have  too  much  medical 
background  to  determine  the  mainliner. 

Mn  CuRRAN.  Of  course.  I  think  that  is  right.  The  testimony  was 
they  didn't  have  adequate  training  and  some  merlical  people  said  they 
didn't  want  to  get  involved.  You  really  had  two  facets  to  it,  I  think. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  schools  were  ..pecilically  diluted  by  the 
central  board  of  education,  in  comiection  with  the  forms  whicli  are 
-summarized  in  the  third  column,  they  were  directed  specifically  not 
to  supply  names  on  the  forms. 

As  I  pointed  out,  this  failure  to  comply  with  the  healtli  code  does, 
in  fact,  constitute  a  misdemeanor. 

I  might  go  to  that,  if  I  could,  now.  There  is  another  area  I  want 
to  talk  about,  arrest  of  schoolteachers  in  connection  with  drug  crimes. 
Since  we  are  on  the  form  business,  maybe  I  can  do  that  now. 

This  form,  which  I  said  the  schools  are  supposed  to  send  to  the 
board  called  for  a  listing  by  numbers  of  suspected  users,  occasional 
users,  and  known  addicts,  as  certified  by  a  doctor.  That  form  has  been 
in  use  since  1965.  Our  investiffation  found  that  among  other  things,  this 
report  was  submitted  to  the  ooard  of  education,  and  after  the  reports 
got  to  the  board  of  education,  nothing  was  done  about  them.  They 
were  simply  there  gathering  dust.  We  asked  about  this  and  there  was 
no  foUowup  with  particular  schools  that  had  reported  or  had  not  re- 
potted as  to  whether  the  reporting  was  accurate.  Many  schools  sub: 
mitted  no  reports  at  all. 
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For  example,  one  school  showed  S50  hei-oin  users  in  its  1969-70 
report.  Its  1968  report  showed  none. 

Another  scliool,  196fr-67,  none  reported  in  any  catego  y.  In  that 
same  school  year  there  were  six  arrests  by  police  within  the  school  for 
sales  of  heroin  in  the  school  cafeteria,  a  cooker  was  found  on  the  roof 
of  part  of  the  school,  and  there  was  otlier  substantial  evidence  there 
was  significant  drug  activity,  heroin  activity,  within  the  school.  That 
«amf.  school. 

Another  school,  350  addicts,  1968-69,  and  we  were  told  by  the  nar- 
cotics coordinator  1  year  later,  he  estimated  2,000  students  involved 
with  drugs,  with  850  of  them  involved  witK  heroin. 

No  reports  were  submitted  in  the  year  1970  from  17  elementary 
fKjhools,  32  junior  high  schools,  and  17  high  schools.  No  reports  wei-e 
submitted  at  all  and  nothing,  apparently,  was  done  about  it  to  require 
they  be  submitted. 

As  I  said  before,  the  reports  that  were  submitted  were  simply  re- 
ceived, and  that  apparently  was  the  end  of  it,  gathering  dust  at  the 
board  of  education's  of&ces. 

The  report  up  there  now,  which  has  been  blown  up,  is  an  actual  re- 
port which  was  submitted — ^I  mentioned  this  before — the  year  1966-^7 
school  year  where  none  was  listed.  There  is  a  senior  high  school  in 
New  York  City  where  I  mentioned  before  there  were  six  arrests  for 
the  sales  in  the  school  cafeteria  during  this  same  vear,  the  cooker  was 
found,  and  there*was  other  substantialevidence  of  drug  activity. 

The  report  submitted  by  that  senior  high  school  to  the  board  of 
education  simply  said  "None"  and  it  was  never  questioned,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

But  even  these  reports,  as  the  other  charts  indicated,  showed  a  rise 
in  the  number  of  children  using  heroin,  from  93  in  1967  to  4,705  in 
1970.  The  board  of  education  received  that  information  but  did  practi- 
cally nothing  about  it.  The  various  drug  education,  prevention,  and 
treatment  programs  that  did  exist  in  the  New  York  City  school  system 
came  about  almost  universally  as  a  result  of.  each  school's  own  inge- 
nuity and  initiative. 

With  respect  to  the  board  of  education,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  no 
teacher  has  ever  petitioned  for  civil  commitment  of  a  student  addict, 
pursuant  to  law.  The  district  attorney  in  one  county  told  sdiool  prin- 
cipals in  his  county  if  they  didn't  want  to  petition  themselves,  if  they 
had  an  indication  a  student  was  hooked  on  heroin,  if  they  presented 
the  information  to  him,  he  would  petition  for  civil  commitment  to 
try  to  help  the  addict  and  remove  him  from  the  system  and  get  him 
help.  ^ 

He  never  received  a  single  request  from  any  school  person  in  his 
county  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  suppose  it  goes  without  saying, 
in  view  of  what  vou  so  well  said,  that  none  of  these  schools  provid^ 
treatment  and*  renabilitation  facilities  in  the  school  for  known  addicts 
in  those  schools? 

Mr.  CuRiLVN.  That  is  correct^  sir. 

We  have  another  escample:  There  was  one  school  which  apparentlv 
did  report  honepfcly  and  accurately  for  the  year  1968-69.  On^e  school, 
I  believe  it  was  a  junior  high  school  in  New  York  City,  reported  605 
of  its  698  students— 605  out  of  698— to  be  involved.  That  is  87  percent, 
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rapproximately,  to  be  involved  with  heroin,  either  as  suspected  users, 
occasional,  or  known  addicts.  That  is  heroin  and  all  drugs.  I  take  that 
back.  The  bulk  of  them  being  identified  as  being  involved  as  suspected 
iisei-s.  Thirteen  males  and  five  females  as  certified  by  a  physician  as 
known  addicts,  and  seven  certified  as  occasional  users  by  a  physician. 

When  tliis  report  came  in,  which  certainly  pointed  up  a  problem 
ill  that  scl  qM,  605  out  of  698  students  involved  with  drugs,  nothing 
was  done  by  the  board  of  education  in  connection  with  trying  to 
^et  some  special  program,  some  kind  of  activity  for  that  particular 
school  and  the  children  in  it , 

Mr.  PHiiJii:»s.  Ould  you  tell  us  what  level  of  school  that  was? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Junior  high  school. 

ilr.  Phillips.  And  the  age  level  would  be? 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  Seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades.  So  roughly,  12, 13, 
up  to  15  and  16,  depending. 

Mr.  Raxgel.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  willing  to  share  some  of  the 
infomation  you  were  able  to  get,  with  the  staff,  imderstanding 
that  

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Yes,  without  question.  Certainly.  We  would  be  glad  to 
identi^  the  schools  involved,  and  everything  else  to  your  staff. 
Mr.  Kakoel.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  following  up  Mr.  Brasco's  prior  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  school  principal  was  aware  of  these  facts.  Did  he  do 
anything  abouo  it? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  in  this  particular  situation,  the  school  principal 
repoit^d  the  problem  to  the  board  of  education.  He  was,  as  all  pnn- 
cipals  were  at  that  point  in  time — think  there  is  more  help  now  than 
a  year  ago — ^he  was  pretty  much  on  his  own  as  to  how  to  nandle  the 
prablem.  He  had  very  little  help.  He  may  have  had  a  narcotics  coordi- 
nator who  was  not  properly  trained  at  that  point  in  time,  and  they  did 
what  they  could. 

There  was  testimony,  of  course,  where  principals  did  seek  help  from 
the  board  of  education.  I  am  not  talking  specifically  now  with  respect 
to  filing  reports,  but  in  terms  of  the  drug  problem.  They  were  told,  in 
substance,  they  were  on  their  own. 

Mr.  Philldps.  Is  there  any  drug  program  at  all  for  the  87  percent 
of  those  kids?  ' 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  have  for  this  particular  school, 
but  as  part  of  that  general  form,  the  schools  were  supposed  to  list  or 
set  forth  what  their  drug  program  or  programs  consisted  of.  Here, 
a^ain,  some  schools  would  go  into  some  detpil,  others  would  say  noth- 
ing. But  there  was  n^ver,  apparently^  any  attempt  .centrally  to  find 
out  what  the  schools  were  domg,  to  make  suggestions  with  respect  to 
a  drug  program. 

There  have  been  developments;  as  you  know,  in  the  last  year  or  so, 
in  terms  of  attempted  programs  and  a  lot  of  experimentation,  but  at 
this  point  in  time^  1969^  19to  even,  there  were  no  real  programs  except 
as  each  principal  or  school  narcotic  coordinator  would  adopt  by  virtue 
of  his  own  ingenuity.     *  .  •  ' 

As  Mr.  Fisch  points  out,  I  thought  I  made  it  fairly  plain^  but  just 
to  stress  it,  there  was  apparently  n^er  any  review  at  the  wmrd  of  these 
forms  as  they  came  in;:  You  would  look  at  the  f oi^m  and  say,  "3!his 
school  has  a  real  problem,  or  this  school,  compared  to  last  year,  has  a 
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real  problem.  Let's  contact  that  school  and  find  out  what  has  caused 
this  fourfold  increase,  what  can  we  do  to  help." 

There  was  none  of  that.  The  forms  were  submitted,  and  as  far  as  we 
were  able  to  tell  from  our  investigatiouj  put  in  dead  storage. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  Mr.  Chairman,Ican  join  in  with  an  indictment  of  the 
board  of  education,  not  only  for  violation  of  the  law,  but  also  in  not 
pointing  this  out  to  the  general  public. 

Hvo  what  could  the  board  of  education  have  done  when,  to  my  un- 
derstanding, there  were  absolutely  no  programs  in  the  State  to  deal 
W'oh  teenage  addiction? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Well,  I  think  the  board  of  education  could  have  done 
a  number  of  things,  Mr.  Eangel.  I  think  the  first  thin^  they  sliould 
have  done,  I  think  they  could  have  required  that  their  employees, 
whether  tlicro  was  evidence  of  heroin  traffic  in  schools,  cooperate  witli 
the  police  department  to  apprehend  the  violator  and  remove  him  from 
school  and  see  he  was  prosecuted,  if  that  were  the  case,  or  treated 
through  the  court  system  of  perhaps  civilly. 

Secondly,  I  think  they  comd  put  pressure  on  the  appropriate  legisla- 
tors and  others,  both  in  city  and  State  government,  to  develop  more 
programs.  I  think,  for  example,  if  the  bSard  of  education  started  in- 
stituting civil  commitments  on  a  large  scale  basis,  you  might  well  have 
found  the  legislature  and  others  would  have  come  up  with  the  neces- 
sary funding  or  at  least  some  additional  funding. 

I  think  if  they  had  made  noise  about  the  problem  and  the  fact  the 
government,  city.  State,  or  Federal,  had  let  them  down  in  terms  of 
programs,  and  blew  the  whistle,  you  might  have  seen  the  results.  You 
know,  if  everybody  sits  silent  about  a  problem  and  doesn't  try  to 
put  pressiire  on  the  people  coming  up  with  the  money,  the  money  isn't 
forthcoming.  They  did  nothing,  that  is  mv  opinion. 

Mr.  SavER.  I  want  to  say  Mr.  Eangel-s  question  is  very  pertinent. 
T  think  their  fj>ilure  to  do  any  or  all  of  the  things  that  Mr.  Curran 
pointed  out  comos  as  a  result  of  their  general  attitude  toward  this 
problem.  They  consider  this  thing  just  a  nuisance.  Very  often  they 
said,  "Well,  that's  up  to  the  police  and  the  parents.  TTiat's  not  our 
problem." 

And  when  yon  think  of  their  saying  "This  is  not  our  problenl/'  when 
the  kids  are  in  their  very  schools  using  these  druffs  and  not  able  to  get 
any  education  as  a  result  of  it,  for  them  to  say,  *T;*his  is  not  our  prob- 
lem," indicates  why  they  did  not  do  any  of  the  things  they  should 
have  done. 

As  you  said  before,  Mr.  Brasco,  they  just  swept  it  under  the  rug  and 
hoped  nobody  would  ever  find  out  ablout  it.  But  they  just  couldn't 
hide  it  any  more. 

Mr,  Brasco.  May  T  int<»rnipt  at  this  point.  I  agree  with  you.  Judge 
Silver.  Mr.  Eangel  called  it  an  indictment.  The  whole  thing  is  abso- 
lutely scandalous  and  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  I  just  don't  under- 
stand, and  that  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at,  the  reason  of  their  ap- 
parent attitude,  as  T  see  it,  of  sweeping  it  under  the  rug.  I  would  as- 
sume all  of  these  people  are  at  loast  intelligent  enongli  to  understand 
the  problem  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

^  I  mean,  is  that  all  we  have  to  look  forward  to.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion states  it  is  not  their  problem  and  they  refuse  to  cooperate  with 
anyone? 

Mr.  Curran.  I  suppose,  in  fairness,  to  be  one  pf  the  five  members 
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easier  jobs,  I  am  sure  they  have  a  lot  of  terrible  pressures  on  them 
from  a  lot  of  different  points.  But  I  caii't  explam  or  justify  this  ap- 
parent lack  of  conceni  or  involvement  in  the  problem. 

In  response  to  your  question,  Mr.  Ranffel.  one  other  point  along  the 
same  line  of  ^vhat  could  be  done  if  they  had  acted  more  properly,  one 
of  the  witnesses  testified  before  us  from  the  city  aealth  department,  one 
of  the  serious  results  of  the  lack  of  cooperation  m  terms  of  not  f  urnisli- 
ing  names  to  the  health  department  register  was  the  narcotics  i^egister 
was  unable  to  support  with  the  figures  the  obvious  need  for  expanded 
treatment  facilities  for  adolescent  drug  users.  We  were  told  by  one 
of  the  representatives,  it  is  obvious  if  you  don't  have  the  data  on  the 
problem,  then  you  are  not  in  a  strong  position  to  try  to  get  the  help 
you  need, 

Mr.  Baxoel.  But  even  if  we  recognize  the  heavy  administrative  and 
political  pressures  on  the  five-man  board  of  education,  what  then  could 
we  say  would  be  the  pressures  on  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers, 
one  of  the  most  {powerful  unions  in  the  city  and  State,  in  connection 
with  bringing  their  plea  to  Albany  and  exercising  that  type  of  political 
clout  on  the  legislature? 

Mr.  CuimAN.  I  have  no  idea,  Mn  KangeL  As  you  know,  having  been 
experienced  in  narcotics  prosecutions  when  you  were  in  the  U.S. 
attorney's  office,  and  I  guess  since  that  time,  I  cant  understand  this 
entire  attitude.  The  commission  couldnt  and  I  don't  think  the  people 
can. 

We  are  talking  again  about  heroin.  We  are  talking  about  really  a 
deadly  substance,  spreading  through  the  ci<y.schods,  and  then  we 
are  talking  about  people. say  ing,  "Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  to  the 
police  because  it  might  destroy  my  rapport  with  the  students." 

"We  dont  want  to  supply  names  because  they  might  not  be  kept 
confidential,"  even  though  the  law  mandates  they  remain  confidential. 
Just  like  tax  returns. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attitude  and,  the  commission  found  it  to  be 
disgraceful.  It  has  unquestionably  contributed  substantially  to  the 
problem  and  now  things  are  out  of  hand-  through  the  tremendous 
increase  we  had  over  the  last  6  to  7  years.  Now,  or  course,  everybody 
is  getting  uptight  about  it  and  there, is  some  action.  The  5  years  is 
what  caused  the  pro^blem,  it  seems  to  us. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  were  going  to  get  into  the  area  of  teachers,  you 
said. 

Mr.  CuRRAjT.  We  also  looked  into,  as  best  we  could,  the  statistics  of 
arrests  for  schoolteachers  and  other  school  personnel  on  drug  charges. 
During  the  course  of  our  investigation  ^/e  requested  the  board  of 
education  to  .provide  us  with  a  list  of  all  teachers  and  other  school 
personnel  that  had  been  arrested  for  drug  crimes  and  to  tell  us  what 
the  disposition  of  these  arrests  had  beon,  and  also  tell  us  what  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  board  against  the  employees  if  action  was 
warranted. 

Upon  receiving  this  requ  st,^  as  in  connection  with  many  of  the  re- 
quests-we  made,  the  board's  initial  comment  or  reaction  was  one  of,  I 
suppose  you  say,  horror^  that  we  would  inquire  into  such  a  thing. 

1  might  say  parenthetically  here,  no,onc  likes  to  be  investigated.  We 
understand  that.  The  thrust  of  our  investigation  in  this  whole  nar- 
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cotics  thinff  went  more  to  the  police  department  and  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  police  department,  I  am  sure,  did  not  enjcy  all  of  what 
we  were  doing,  but  they  gave  us  superb  cooperation  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding records,  talking* to  people,  everything  else.  The  board  of  edu- 
cation's cooperation  was  suostanllu^ly  less  in  all  situations.  I  mention 
that  here,  as  I  said,  parenthetically. 

There  was  a  statement  of  horror,  but  after  we  kept  after  it  for  a 
while,  we  wanted,  before  a  public  hearing,  to  set  some  of  the  informa- 
tion. We  pointed  out,  of  course,  we  were  not  looking  particularly  for 
confidential  information,  because  most  of  what  we  were  questioning 
had  to  be  a  matter  of  record,  public  record,  if  you  will. 

They  finally  referred  our  request  to  the  corporation  counsel  for  an 
opinion,  which  is,  I  guess,  usually  what  happens  when  yOu  request 
anything,  and  the  corporation  counsel,  as  you  mi^ht  expect,  told  the 
board  it  nad  to  come  up  with  the  board's  records.  The  board's  records— 
and  I  stress  that,  because  we  are  dealing  with  their  records,  and  as  we- 
l)ointed  out,  those  records  are  not  always  the  most  reliable — the  board's 
records  show  41  teachers  fi-om  the  period  1966  to  1971,  arrested.  Twelve 
were  working  in  A^arious  schools  at  the  time  of  our  hearing  in  April 
of  1971.  and  28  others  were  still  reported  as  board  employees  but  had 
no  teaching  assignments  as  of  that  date.  Not  one  of  tlie  41  teachei'S. 
has  had  his  license  teminated.  There  were  40  against  which  no  action 
had  been  taken  by  the  board;  one  teacher  served  10  days  in  jail  after 
his  conviction  in  April  1968  for  selling  drugs. 

In  April  of  1971,  when  we  had  our  public  hearing,  he  was  teaching 
at  a  junior  high  school  in  Brooklyn. 

Another  teacher  was  con  victed'of  illegal  possession  of  drugs  and  paid 
a  $200  fine.  Following  this  conviction^  the  board  of  education  officials 
told  him  if  he  became  involved  in  any  indiscretions  of  like  kind  he 
would  be  severely  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Rakoel.  Are  any  drugs  other  than  marihuana  hi  any  of  these 
charges? 

Mr.  CtjR^N.  1  don't  know  about  those  two  cases.  I  believe  those  two 
cases  were  marihuana..  There  wete  heroin  cases  included  in  the  41 
ai^rests.  however*  At  least  one  included  in  the  Sale  of  heroin. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  second  man,  is  he.  teaching  also,  the  one  that  was 
going  to  be  dealt  with  severely  if  it  happened  ag;ain  ?  . 

Mr.  CuimAN.  At  the  time  qf  our  public  hearing  he  was  still  an  em- 
ployee of  the  board  of  educaition.  I  do  nottoow  at  that  point  in  time, 
he  was. actually  assigned  a  teaching  position,  but  he  had  a  license. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Are  we  saying  approximately  38  percent  of  these  cases 
were  marihuana  cases.  .  ^ 

'  Mr.  CuRRAN.  Tcmnnot  say  that*  No.         ' '    *  .  - 

Mr.  Winn.  Can  you  tell  we  outsiders  hi3w  the  board  of  education  is 
seflected?   '  . 

Mr.  CtTRRAN.  Yes;  sir.  I  believe  the;  present  board  of  education— 
and  f  stand  corrected  if  I  am  wrong-^-^h  torough 'president  of 
the  bproughs  of  New  York  City,  appoints  one  member. '  There  fre 
five  boroughs,  or  counties,  in  New.  i  <?rk  City.  Each  borough'  has  a 
borough,  president  and  the  bovQngh'president  appoints  a^m  to 
the  bpard  of  education.  ^         '    '    '    \       .  '       '         ^  « 

'Mr.  RANOiBE;  The  borough  president  is  elected  countyside  for  the 
borough.        '         *  :  •  .7 
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Mr.  Wixy .  And  he  appoints. 

Mi-.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us,  for  the  record,  their  terra  of  of- 
fice? How  long  the  hontd  of  education  officials  serve  ? 

Mi\  CuKiLYN.  I  believe  it  is  2  or  3  years.  This  present  system,  I 
think,  1ms  been  extended  annuallj-  by  the  legislatui-e  and  I  think  the 
legislature  has  still— still  puts  at  least  a  theoretical  cutoff  date  on 
It,  so  the  present  approach  has  been  renewed  almost  annually  or 
evei-3r  other  year.  This  took  place  a  couple  of  years  ago. 

Prior  to  that  the  board  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  that  was 
changed  by  the  legislature  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Has  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  been  re- 
inoved  for  inactivity,  or  mismanagement,  or  anythuig  of  that  nature? 
^  Mr.  CuKRAN.  No.  There  was,  of  course,  not  hi  connection  with  this 
situation,  back  in  1961,  this  commission  of  uivestigation  looked  into 
school  construction  problems  and  followuig  that  investigation  there 
was  a.  report  and  recommendation  and  there  was  a  special  session  with 
the  legislature,  convened  by  the  Governor  in  connection  with  the 
method  of  selection  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  entire  board 
was  dismissed  and  a  hew  board  reconstitute.  Of  course,  that  method, 
also,  has  been  changed  since  that  time. 

We  discovered  with  respect  to  any  teacher  with  drug  charges, 
whose  charges  were  dismis^d  in  courts  the  board's  attitude  was  to 
take  no  action  of  any  kind.  The  board  made  no  independent  efforts 
to  determine  the  bases  for  the  dismissals  of  the  individual  cases,  or 
the  facts,  if  any,  of  the  teachers  involved  with  narcotics  and  students. 

And  we  made  the  point,  we  thought,  with  the  board,  that  it  doesn't 
nece^anly  follow,  or  cettaihly  absolutely  follow  that  if  criminal 
charges  are  dismissed  in  coui-t,  for  example,  on  the  grounds  of  il- 
legal search  and  seizure,  as  one  example,  it  doesn't  necessarily  fol- 
low the  tea(Jher  is  blameless,  and  we  asked  the  board  about  that,  and 
they  said^  "Well,  if  the  charge  was  dismissed  in  substance,  that  the 
teacher  was  innocent.'^  It  seemed  to  us  you  might  want  to  apply  a 
different  standard  than  a  criminal  court  judge,  wotilii  apply  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution  when  you  are  looking  into  administratively  determin- 
ing whether  that  person  is  competent,  qualified,  or  the  kind  of 
person  you  would  waftt  teaching  your  children^ 

But  there  was  no  independent  investigation  to  determine  what  the 
facts  were,  administrativelyi 

^y^th  tespect  to  nontea<3hi«g  employees  or  nonpeda/grogical  em- 
ployees, dUrmg  the  period  1966-  to  April  of.  1971^  106  such  employees 
had  .oeen  arrested  for  drug  crhnes,  board  of  education  -employees, 
and  of  these  m  81  had  been  arrested  before  being  appomted  em- 
ployfe^  of  the  board  of  educarion*,The  crimes  involved  ranged  from 
selling  heroin  to  smuggling  and  illegal  possession  of  drugs. 

These  employees  held  positions  as  teacher  aides,  youth  counsel,  I 
think  wa^  the  title,  various  nonteachmg  titles  of  that  nature. 
-  Mn^WiNN.  These  are  all  paid  employees? 
^tMr.CuRkAN.  Yes;  paid  employees.  '  ^ 


tion  representatives  told' us  the  employees,  involved  were  employed 
by.^local  community. sdhoql^^boards  and  that,  although  the  board^of 
education  had  the.  final* say, so  :on  their; employment;  the  board  of 
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education  tended  to  go  along  with  the  wishes  of  the  local  boards  in 
connection  with  the  employment  of  nonteacher  personnel. 

No  questions  about  previous  drug  arrests  or  the  circumstances  of 
them  were  asked  of  these  api)licants  for  employment. 

Following  our  investigation  and  public  hearing,  we  made  specific 
i-ecoinrneadations  for  improvements  in  the  narcotics  situation,  in- 
cluding recommendations  directed  to  the  board  of  education  and 
school  authorities.  And  in  the  almost  1  year  since  the  investigation 
was  concluded  and  we  made  the  recommendations  on  July  6,  1971, 
the  board  of  education,  unlike  the  law  enforcement  agencies  we  had 
looked  at,  had  exhibited  no  interest  whatsoever  in  discussing  this 
situation  with  us.  ... 

We  certainly  do  not  feel,  after  we  conduct  an  investigation  like 
this,  we  have  all  of  the  answers,  jjarticularly  as  I  said,  where  our 
focus  was  not  the  board  of  education,  it  was  law  enforcemBnt,  but 
with  the  i)olice  we  have  been  in  almost  constant  communication,  dis- 
cussing our  recommendations  and  discussing  what  we  found  and  what 
we  didn't  find. 

Practically  no  interest  whatsoever  from  anybody  connected  with 
the  board  of  education. 

It  would  appear  to  be  business  as  usual,  and  I  think  that  we  thmk 
tragically  in  the  case  of  drug  addiction  "business  as  usual''  seems  to 
mean  little  or  no  action  to  combat  this  epidemic,  in  the  words  of  Dr. 
Helpern.  ,,.1 

I  might  say.  Commissioner  Murphy  testified  at  our  pTibhc  hearing 
and  we  covered  a  lot  of  ground  with  him,  of  course,  and  he  with  us, 
but  he  did  comment  upon  the  board  of  education's  school  adminis- 
trative role,  or  lack  of  role.  I  want  to  quote  a  little  bit  of  his  testi- 
mony. He  said: 

Perhaps  the  most  troubling  disclosures  daring  the  hearing  this  commission 
has  held  have  demonstrated  a  pattern  of  ostrichlike  nonlnvolvement  by  some 
school  administrators  and  teachers.  We  know  now  drug  dealing  is  carried  on 
from  the  grades  to  the  universities.  The  problem  is  much  greater  than  such 
deficiencies  in  our  educational  process,  of  course,  but  the  opportunity  to  at  least 
detect  and  treat  them  frustrated  by  failure  of  some  In  the  school  system  to  come 
to  grips  with  Its  critical  responsibilities. 

That  is  the  sworn  testimony  before  us  of  Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  Murphy. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
attitude,  we  l^lieve,  of  the  board  of  education  and  certain  school 
officials  and  teacliers  toward  the  heroin  traffic  and  their  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  law  enforcement,  has  made  at  least  in  the  past  many 
schools  sanctuaries  for  heroin  sellers.  It  has  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  addiction  -among  the  young  in  New  York 
City. 

The  problem  of  addiction  has  been  mishandled,  as  if  it  were  not  a 
serions  one.  Their  attitude  in  the  past  years  has  resulted  in  today's 
crises.  Yet  the  most  shocking  thing  of  all,  during  the  public  hearing 
of  1971  and  even  thereafter,  there  appeared  to  us  to  be  still  no  sense 
of  urgency  about  this  problem,  and  tne  really  devastating  impact  it  is 
having  on  the  youngsters  of  our  city. 

Much  more  must  be  done  to  help  student  addicts,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, all  school  authorities  must  oegin  to  cooperate  with  law  enforce- 
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ment,  so  that  those  who  sell  heroin  in  the  city's  schools  and  thereby 
contaminate  others,  are  arrested  and  convicted  for  the  serious  crimes 
which  they  are  committing. 

That  completes  my  statement,  sir. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Curran. 

One  of  the  areas  I  think  you  looked  into  was  the  area  of  treatment 
and  rehabilitation.  Are  you  prepared  to  discuss  briefly  with  us  what 
you  found  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  which  were 
privately  run;  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  education? 

Mr.  Curran.  We  made  certain  recommendations  aiid  we  totik,  what 
I  would  call  "an  overview"  of  that  situation,  because  it  was  not,  strick- 
ly  speaking,  law  enforcement.  We  looked  at  ASA,  the  city's  overall 
program,  or  direction,  at  least,  and  the  NACC,  the  State  program. 
We  found  that  there  were  probably  some  good  results  being  obtained 
in  both  but  there  were  also  apparently  a  lot  of  deficiencies. 

We  found  with  respect  to  the  ASA  program,  the  city's  program, 
that  up  until  at  least  right  around  the  time  of  our  public  hearings, 
there  had  been  very  little  monitoring  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
where  the  money  was  being  spent,  and  what  was  happening  to  the 
people  who  were  part  of  the  program. 

In  one  situation,  as  I  reca!  Hit,  m  one  of  the  programs  they  handled, 
several  thousand  had  gone  through  the  program  and  they  were  only 
able  to  find  181  who  had  completed  it  and  could  be  called  successfully, 
and  82  were  still  working  in  drug  programs,  and  the  other  81  so-called 
graduates,  the  authorities  really  don't  know  what  happened  to  them. 

We  found  that  overall  there  was  a  lack  of  coordination  among  the 
drug  programs  and  there  was  a  lot  of  experimentation.  But  I  suppose, 
given  what  is  known  about  narcotic  addiction,  or  what  is  not  known, 
I  suppose  that  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  find  the  board  of  education  was  instituting 
any  program  or  any  research  in  relation  to  a  program,  which  was 
going  to  assist  some  of  these  children  who  were  just  getting  into 
drugs? 

M:\  Curran.  We  did  not  get  into  that  very  deeply,  but  our  under- 
standing was  at  the  time  of  the  public  hearing  they  set  up  a  program 
whereby  each  school  would  have  a  narcotics  coordinator,  and  they 
were  starting  to  experiment  with  a  number  of  different  programs, 
involving  group  therapy,  "rap"  sessions  which  they  talked  about, 
and  other  approaches,  most  of  them  involving  outpatient  treatment. 

Most  of  them,  as  far  as  I  recall,  not  involving  formal  program  or 
treatment  such  as  methadone  or  trying  to  put  them  into  NACC,  or 
something  like  ^hat. 

Of  course,  I  suppose  i)artof  the  problem  of  treatment  was  the  fact, 
the  underlying  assumption  seemed  to  be,  or  the  fact  was,  the  board 
of  education  and  the  school  administrators  and  officials  seemed  re- 
luctant to  recognize  that  narcotic  addiction  was  a  problem  in  the 
schools,  and  I  suppose  the  first  logical  step  before  you  start  talking 
about  programs  is  to  face  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  Because 
maybe  the  programs  will  undoubtedly  have  to  dovetail  with  the  prob- 
lem and  perhat)s  even  be  shaped  by  the  problem!  I  suppose  if  you 
have  denied  addiction  in  the  New  York  City  school  system,  that  is 
one  thing. 
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Tf  you  have  5,000,  that  might  be  another.  And  36,500  or  more,  you 
may  even  have  two  different  kinds  of  programs  and  perhaps  more 
drastic  ones. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  looked  into — and 
I  appreciate  you  prefaced  your  remarks  several  times  by  saying  it 
was  a  law  enforcement  investigation — whether  or  not  you  looked  into, 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  the  effect  of  having  the  student  addict 
in  the  school  in  terms  of  his  effect  on^;he  learning  ability  and  stability 
of  the  school  as  far  as  the  other  students  were  concerned? 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  We  talked  to  a  number  of  doctors  and,  of  course,  to 
law  enforcement  people.  I  spent  some  time  with  narcotic  law  enforce- 
ment people.  I  think  everybody  toiows  and  recognizes,  both  medical 
and  other  kinds  of  people,  narcotic  addicts  beget  other  addicts.  It  is 
generally  recognized,  I  think,  to  be  pretty  much  a  communicable  and 
contagious  disease. 

I  think  it  is  evident  to  anybody  that  the  more  addicts  you  have  in 
the  ^hools,  more  addicts  are  undoubtedly  being  created  among  the 
present  nonaddicts. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So  you  would  agree  with  something  that  1  threw  out 
before,  that  when  they  are  identified  they  should  taken  out  of  the 
body  of  the  healthy  population  of  the  school  and  treated  and  educated 
at  a  different  facility  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  don't  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  narcotic  addiction 
and  how  you  handle  addiction  generally.  It  does  seem  that,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  now,  if  you  are  going  to  protect  the  non- 
addicts,  you  do  something  about  the  known  addicts'  education.  By  way 
of  program,  if  you  take  them  out  and  put  them  somewhere,  there  are 
so  many,  you  may  have  to  create  a  new  city  or  entirely  new  school 
program,  ifrom  the  figures  given. 


question,  an  undertone  of  general  feeling  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing less  than  human,  when  we  say  maybe  we  should  take  them  out 
of  the  schools.  It  just  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  Indicated  before,  if  you 
have  a  kid  that  has  measles  or  diphtheria  or  any  other  communicable 
disease,  you  don't  let  him  go  to  school. 

Educators  would  be  the  first  ones  to  agree  on  that.  Now  you  have 
something  communicable  and  not  curable  at  this  stage  of  our  liistory, 
and  I  don't  understand  the  change  in  attitude. 

Mr.  Kanoi^.  Yes,  but  I  think  he  responded  it  could  very  well  be 
that  the  creation  of  a  new  school  district  might  be  one  of  the  answers, 
where  the  type  of  preventive,  psychiatric  and  supportive  services  nec- 
essary are  available. 

What  I  do  not  understand  is  how  in  God's  name  can  the  board  of 
education  demand  a  budget  for  any  type  of  rehabilitation  services 
when  they  deny  they  have  addiction. 

Mr.  Cttrran.  I  think  that  is  the  problem.  But  in  terms  of  what  you 
said,  yov  know,  it  is  not  that  I  am  reluctant  to  discuss  it,  I  am  just  not 
sure  1  have  the  kind  of  expertise  that  goes  with  it. 

I  will  point  out  a  practical  problem  vnth  that.  The  NACC  program, 
which  some  people  have  called  a  failure,  as  far  as  we  can  tell,  or  I 
can  tell,  at  least^  nas  succeeded  better  than  any  other  program  that  has 
been  instituted  m  New  York  State  today,  handling  in  the  whole  course 
of  its  history,  some  10,000  or  12,000  addicts,  something  like  that. 
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That  was  started  in  1966  or  maybe  1967,  after  it  got  working,  up 
until  1971.  And  I  suppose  the  problem  with  what  you  suggest,  Con- 
gressman, apart  from  anything  r^-^,  was  a  very  practical  one.  NACC 
had  to  do  a  lot  of  tooling  up  and  spent  an  awful  lot  of  money  and 
ultimately,  I  guess  the  legislature  cut  some  of  its  budget  because  of  the 
tremendous  cost  involved.  And  yet  they  })andled  ma^e  15,000  addicts 
throughout  the  time  of  their  existence  and  1  suppose,  if  you  have  a 
real  problem,  in  what  you  suggest,  just  in  getting  the  facility  and  the 
people  to  handle  such  an  oi)eration  

Mr.  Brasco.  Just  to  finish  off  on  the  first  thing.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Eangel.  If  the  board  of  education  came  forward  and  related  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  and  came  forward  with  programs  of  their 
own,  I  suspect  the  legislature  would  come  up  with  the  money. 

But  getting  back  to  something  else.  During  the  course  of  your  hear- 
ings I  ani  wond»  ng  whether  you  found  thaf-  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  absenteeism  in  the  schools  as  the  result  of  the  money 
problems,  which  would  mean  that  if  you  are  talking  about  a  school  that 
Has  26  or  30  percent  absent,  the  money  that  they  get  is  cut  back  further 
or  do  they  receive  money  for  the  children  who  are  enrolled  but  not 
attending? 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  As  I  understand  the  State  formula,  it  is  weighted 
average  daily  attendance.  School  aid,  to  some  measure  at  least  is  de- 
termined by  that  weighted  average  figure. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  Is  there  any  other  measure  that  determines  how  much 
money  is  given;  x  amount  of  students  registered  and  they  cet  aid 
year?  "^^^       number  that  are  registered  at  the  beginnmg  of  the 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  Yes.  I  believe  that  State  

Mr.  Brasco.  lundertstoodthere  was. 
r>nmm«?ff^®^  ^1  f  ^  combination  of  that.  As  a  maiter  of  fact,  the 
«So^  ^  '^^''''i  ^^"^^^       communis .  such  as  mine  is  against  the 
attendance  record  being  a  formula  because  they  have  a  very  hiffh 
absentee  rate.  But  there  is. no  question,  one  of  the  fonnulas  d^!^! 

u  ^       object  to  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  they  are  get- 
ting money  for  the  schools  oased  on  a  register.  I  am  wondering  wTiat 

M«./^f  o       ?^  teachers,  and  I  assume  there  is  one  assigned  to  each 

iitSmsSm^^^^^^^^        '''''  "^^^^  --^y 

Mr.CtmRAN.  f  don't  know. 
H,?f'";5*^i*'^u        Curran,  you  were  talking  about  certain  profframs 
JwT^r^'f       '".connection  .vith  rehabHitation.  And  ZTyZ 

casS  Sv  fiX  S  J°  ^"'"J ?  7°"  were  talking  about  the  success 
forms  qo\  f  nr^t  w  "Jw  y  some-cases.  There  are  two  separate 
fho?^l?  iLn  PF^^able  that  a  principal  would  be  telling  the  State 

he  h?d  nonir  "^^""^  *°  ^^'^  ^^'^  «dSc?tbn 

to£         n>  S"'  submitted  by  the  schools 
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grams.  The  schools  had  someone  designated  as  a  narcotics  coordinator, 
but  that  coordinator  in  most  cases  had  no  training  and  his  job  was  to 
do  the  best  he  could,  given  the  kind  of  support  he  got  from  that  par- 
tic.iar  school,  and  I  suppose  it  depended  largely  on  that  school's 
attitude. 

Mr.  Silver.  Some  schools  made  no  report  at  all  and  nobody  says, 
"Where  is  your  report,"  which  indicates  they  did  not  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Your  commission  has  done  fine  work,  aad  there  is  very 
little,  if  anything,  that  has  been  done  by  the  boara  of  education. 

Isn't  it  at  all  possible  that  perhaps  one  of  your  staff  members  could 
work  with  this  committee  as  we  continue  to  press  this  point,  in  order 
to  find  out  answers,  so  regardless  of  whether  we  are  dealing  on  a 
Federal  or  State  level,  we  can  get  back  to  our  citizens  and  let  them 
know  what  is  being  done  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  ^rely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  commission,  both  I 
aiid  commission  staff  members,  have  worked  closely  with  this  com- 
mittee in  the  past.  We  worked  rather  closely  with  Paul  Perito,  in  con- 
nection with  narcotic  paraphernalia.  We  had  some  legislation  enacted 
in  New  York  dealii^  with  paraj)hemalia  and  helped  make  a  couple  of 

i)retty  good  Federafcases,  working  closely  with  your  staff.  We  would 
ook  forward  to  continuing  that  relationship  in  the  future. 
Mr.  Bangel.  I  was  really  talking  about  the  next  couple  of  days. 
Mr.CuRRAN.  We  are  available. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Was  there  any  effort  ^  ascertain  the  reporting  of  in- 
cidents of  violence  in  the  schools  t  they  might  be  related  to  drug 
abuse  problems? 

Mr.  Cdrran.  We  did  not  look  at  that.  Again,  the  schools  really, 
in  terms  of  our  investigation,  were  somewhat  incidental  to  the  larger 
areas  we  were  looking  at,  which  were  the  police,  prosecutors,  and  the 
courts. 

We  went  to  the  schools  because  there  was  obviously  significant  drug 
traffic  in  the  schools  and  we  wanted  to  see  in  general  terms  what  was 
going  on.  But  that  was  not  our  focus. 

Chairmpn  Pepfer.  Mr.  Curran,  i  just  renuested  a  member  of  the 
staff  to  ch'jck  on  what,  if  any,  Federal  programs  are  now  available  to 
help  the  States  and  local  communities  in  Watment  and  rehabilitation 
programs  in  tl  ':^ooh.  ' 

As  I  recall,  we  have  a  drug  education  progi*am.  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  appropriated  some  $20  or  $30  million  a  year  for  putting 
on  fiLns  and  providing  literature,  the  design  of  which  is  to  try  to 
prevent  drug  addictioii  in  the  schools.  But  if  we  don't  have  any  such 
programs,  I  think  the  educational  authorities  should  address  the  niatter 
to  their  congressional  representatives  or  congressional  committees. 
The  Congress  is  definitely  so  strenuously  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  drug  problem.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  making  this  in- 
quiry. What  is  the  problem  and  what  needs  to  be  done;  what  is  being 
done,  and  what  more  can  the  Federal  Government  do  to  !ielp  ? 

Now,  you  take  New  York  City.  While  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
we  have  a  lot  of  problems,  you  ht'Ve  the  greatest  number  of  heroin 
addicts  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country.  Estimatss  range  from 
200,000  to  400,000  addicts  in  New  York  City.  Sui^ly,  the  school  author- 
,ities  recognize  the^  youngsters  are  coming  out  of  the  schools  in  a 
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little  while,  and  if  they  come  out  of  the  schools  already  addicted  or 
already  experimenting  seriously  with  drugs,  they  are  just  going  to  add 
to  the  druff  population.  Schools  would  be  certainly  a  good  place  to  try 
to  stop  the  addiction,  stop  the  number  from  increasing  in  adult 
population. 

It  would  be  economic  to  try  to  stop  it  at  its  inception  and  try  to  deal 
with  It  now  rather  than  deal  with  it  when  so  many  more  become 
hard-core  addicts.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  astonishing  to  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  sui-e,  that  these  school  authorities  have  done  so  little 
about  it 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  hope  your  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  and  these  hearings  which  you  are  holding  today,  and  I 
understand  the  next  2  days,  will  help  to  accomplish  precisely  that, 
perhaps  by  bringing  the  auspices  and  indeed  the  pressure  if  I  may, 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  bear  upon  the  inaction  that  has  gone 
oil  in  the  past. 

Mr.  PioLLiPS.  What  would  you  recommend  be  done  by  the  board 
of  education?  Are  they  just  incompetent;  should  they  l>e  replaced? 
The  information  you  gave  here  is  of  someone  totally  ignoring  a  serious 
problem  and  doing  nothing  about  conditions  brought  to  their  attention. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  As  I  think  I  testified,  I  can't  understand  the  attitude. 
I  am  certainly,  speaking  as  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  not  about 
to  make  any  recominendations  with  respect  to  how  one  selects  the 
board  of  education.  We  have  enough  difficulties  in  law  enforcement 
problems,  without  getting  into  that.  We  do  not  understand  their 
attitude,  their  lack  ot  sense  of  urgency. 

How  you  instill  that,  I  doift  know,  but  maybe  your  hearings  and 
the  attendant  publicity  and  your  probing  questions  will  help  to  change 
it.  I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is.  It  is  a  horrible  situation. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment :  I  think  a 
part  of  the  problem  is  the  general  sense  of  frustration  in  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Governor  Rockefeller  told  nome  of  us  on  this  committee 
when  we  conferred  with  him  on  oar  way  up  to  Attica,  that  this  State 
has  spent,  I  believe  he  said,  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  on  drug 
programs  and  yet  he  said,  "We  haven't  accomplished  a  great  deal.'' 

Now,  we  also  have  brought  out  in  some  of  zav  hearings  that  New 
York  State  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  given  them  very  little  assistance.  So  they,  in  a  way, 
have  taken  a  leap  far  ahead  of  the  Federal  Government. 

All  over  the  country  you  find  similar  situations,  and  we  have  not 
provided  treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities.  We  have  just  created 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  they  have 
gotten  $200  or  $300  million  to  develop  on  a  pragmatic  experimental 
basis,  a  program  to  find  out  what  metnods  are  working  and  offer  en- 
couragement and  help.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  country,  the  State, 
local  communities,  and  the  Federal  Gtovemment,  have  hardly  touched 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem. 

It  is  going  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  money.  It  is  going  to  take  a 
great  deal  of  effort,  and  a-lot  of  personnel.  It  is  going  to  take  intelligent 
programs  and  a  lot  of  time. 

They  haven't  tmown  what  to  do.  Methadone  is  objectfonable  to  a 
gi'eat  many  people.  At  our  hearings  2  or  3  years  ago  we  had  Dr.  Dole, 
who,  with  his  wife,  developed  methadone.  He  testified. 
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We  had  other  doctor's  testimony  that  methadone  is  really  appro- 
priate for  about  30-35  percent  of  the  addicts.  I  was  wondering  today, 
when  Officer  Spinclli  was  testifying,  why  some  of  those  youngsters 
didn't  die  from  taking  methadone,  because  we  have  had  testimony 
that  many  young  people,  who  were  not  heroin  addicts  and  therefore 
had  developed  a  tolerance,  died  when  they  took  appreciable  amounts 
of  methadone. 

Methadone — which  is  addictive,  which  is  itself  an  opium,  which 
has  possible  certain  side  effects — has  to  be  taken  the  rest  of  your  life. 

This  committee  has  taken  the  initiative  in  stimulating  research  in 
trying  to  develop  better  drugs — that  are  long  lasting  and  nonaddictive. 
A  little  progress  is  being  made.  It  might  well  be  the  States  should  enact 
legislation  to  cover  involuntarily  civil  commitment  of  identified 
addicts. 

If  arrested,  tried,  and  convicted  they  could  be  taken  into  custody 
ai\d  given  the  best  treatment  available,  instead  of  trying  to  rehabilitate 
themselves  by  their  own  methods. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  mentioned  you  thought  the  schools,  in  some  cases, 
were  sanctuaries.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  description  from  what 
we  have  heard  here  this  morning. 

I  want  to  ask  you  a  c^ucstion  about  how  much  of  the  information 
you  have  available  in  your  charts  and  your  reports  has  been  used  in 
the  press  for  investigative  articles,  editorials?  It  is  pretty  obvious,  by 
the  lack  of  attendance  by  the  press  right  now,  compared  to  a  hooded 
officer  this  morning,  they  are  not  interested  in  this  phase  of  it,  which 
I  think  is  too  bad. 

Mr.  CuKRAN.  Sir,  when  we  held  our  public  hearing  in  April  of  1971, 
the  media  covered  it.  We  do  not  under  our  rules  permit  live  television 
or  radio  coverage,  but  the  newspaper  people  covered  it,  and  there  was 
at  that  time  considerable  publicity  given  to  what  we  were  developing. 

Of  our  10  days,  214  days  were  devoted  to  problems  of  police  corrup- 
tion and,  as  yon  might  imagine,  that  received  most  of  the  publicity,  as 
I  guess  it  always  will. 

I  testified  with  Judge  Silver  before  the  Knapp  commission  on  that 
aspect  of  the  problem.  But  I  suppose  what  is  lacking  is  the  followup 
kind  of  thing,  and  ^  (       t  know  how  one  deals  with  that. 

We  submit  our  reports  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  Governor  under 
our  statute  and  we  nnd  whenever  we  have  an  investigation,  whether  it 
is  something  like  this,  or  in  Troy,  N.Y.,  or  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  or  wherever, 
there  is  considerable  flurry  of  publicity  at  the  time.  But  one  of  our 
main  problems  is  to  try  to  see  to  it  what  we  have  found  out  and  per- 
haps the  remedies  are  pursued  over  a  longer  pe.iod  of  time. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  remarked  that  41  teachers  were  arrested  for  the 
selling  of  drugs. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  On  drug  crimes  that  would  include  posse>ssion  or  sales. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  believe  we  heard  there  are  55,000  teachers.  Thi&,  on  the 
face  of  it,  would  make  it  look  like  41  out  of  the  55,000  is  not  too  bad  an 
average.  But  I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  more  than  41  involved,  son.e  way 
or  another.  I,  again,  do  not  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  teachers,  hut  life 
the  students,  you  have  a  high  percentage  that  are  not  detected  and  no 
one  does  anything  about  it,  if  they  do  know  about  it. 

Would  that  be  true?  Do  you  thmk  that  to  be  true? 

Mr.  CtTRRAN.  Yes,  sir.  l' think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  obviously  not 
everybody  who  commits  drug  crimes  is  arrested.  So  if  we  follow  that 
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general  proposition,  it  is  safe  to  sav  if  41  were  arrested,  others  were 
involved.  As  I  said,  when  I  gave  that  figure,  it  is  from  the  board  of 
education's  own  records,  and  if  it  bears  any  relation  to  some  of  the 
other  records  they  keep,  it  might  not  be  entirely  accurate. 

The  point  we  are  trying  to  make,  of  course,  and  I  thought  was  that 
after  these  people  were  arrested  and  charged,  the  b«ird  of  education 
took  the  position  they  would  await  the  outcome  of  the  criminal 
charges,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  charges  were  dismissed  in  court — 
and  most  of  them  were — there  was  no  investigation  admini^ratively 
by  the  board  of  education  to  determine  the  facts  in  the  particular  case 
to  see  if  the  underlying  facts  warranted  keeping  the  person  on  as  a 
schoolteacher,  reganiless  of  whether  the  criminal  charges  were  dis- 
missed, or  not.  I  suppose  you  might  have  a  case  where  a  teacher  was 
convicted  and  perhaps  should  be,  and  retained,  but  certainly  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  criminal  charge  was  dismissed,  but  nonetheless  the 
teacher  should  be  dismissed  the  same  day,  depending  on  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  WiNx.  Is  there  a  shortage  of  teachers  in  New  York  City? 
Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  understand  not  at  the  present  time.  I  think  there  is  a 
surplus. 

Wr.  Winn.  I  am  interested  in  the  method  of  supply  of  these  drugs. 
What  are  the  sources,  in  your  opinion,  of  the  dmgs,  students  are  get- 
ting, and  also  the  ones  that  the  teachers  are  getting?  Are  you  knowl- 
edgeable on  that  subject? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  From  what  we  have  seen  of  the  situation,  the  sources 
are  the  same  as  out  on  the  street,  generally.  The  drugs  come  from  over- 
seas, they  are  imported  and  broken  down  and  distributed,  and  they  get 
down  to  the  street  level,  where  normally  you  have  addict  sellers  deal- 
^  ing  in  $5  maybe  $10  quantities,  in  decks  or  bags. 

Wo  found  no  difference  in  connection  with  who  is  selling  the  drugs 
in  the  school  than  just  selling  on  the  street,  generally.  Indeed  most  of 
the  people  sell  inside  and  outside,  just  depending  on  where  the  action 
is  at  a  particular  time. 

Mr.  Winn.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the  outside  element  trying  to  get  to 
the  United  States  through  the  schools.  Do  you  think  that  is  one  of  the 
possibilities,  one  of  the  sources? 

Mr.  CtJRRAN.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Winn.  Well,  outside,  anti-United  States?  By  Communists? 

Mr.  .CuRRAN.  We  have  no  e\adence  in  connection  with  th^  icug  traf- 
fic in  New  York  City  in  schools,  certainly,  or  drug  traffic  generally,  it 
is  to  any  significant  degree  part  of  a  Communist  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  about  underworld  ? 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Very  definitely. 

Mr.  Winn.  Any  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  CtJRRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  I  think  organized  crime  is 
heavily  involved,  as  they  always  have  been.  The  same  Corsicans  operat- 
ing in  South  America,  as  your  committee  knows,  are  certainly  involved. 
They  have  never  left  the  business.  Some  have  been  in  ic  for  20  or  30 
years.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  at  all. 

Mr.  Winn.  Do  you  think  their  power  in  this  Nation  is  such  that 
some  of  our  enforcement  officers  and  some  our  "board  of  educa- 
tion" types  of  boards,  are  afraid  of  these  pres^mres? 

Mr.  CtTRRAN.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  boards  of  education, 
schoolteachers  generally,  would  be  afraid  of  that  kind  of  p^ressure.  I 
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suppose  anything  is  possible.  I  would  think  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
problems,  or  have  been  at  least  problems,  in  the  enforcement  area, 
when  you  get  higher  up  into  those  echelons.  But  the  drug  traffic  in 
the  schools,  in  the  main,  certainly  involves  very  low  echelon  traffic. 
Manv  times  addicts— but  we  are  dealing  in  $5  bags,  and  that  traffic, 
itseit,  IS  certainly  far  removed  from  the  organizedcriminals  who  are 
the  importers  and  high-level  distributors. 

Mr-  Winn.  I  realize  that,  but  the  big  names  and  the  people  the  FBI 
watch  are  not  going  to  be  standing  around  on  the  street  comers.  I 
think  they  are  all  close  to  schools.  But  there  is  some  type  of  system 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  follow  right  up  the  ladder  because  somewhere 
It  gets  up  to  a  certain  part  of  the  organization's  element,  that  part 
that  deals  with  trade  and  traffic  in  narcotics. 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  Yes,  sir.  I  certainly  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  It  is  tra^c.  Mr.  Winn,  but  the  FBI  does  not  see  fit 
to  get  involved  in  surveillance  of  narcotic  traffickers:  I  think  it  is  a 
tragedy. 

Mr.  Wixx.  I  woul  .  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  CuRRAX.  As  I  understand  it,  by  statute  the  narcotics  enforce- 
ment is  m  charge  of  the  Justice  Department's  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  to  a  limited  degree,  the  Customs 
Service. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Pepper,  Mr.  Mann,  any  questions? 
Mr.  Mann'.  Yes,  sir. 

There  used  to  be  a  time  when  parents,  or  parent  groups,  were  con- 
cerned with  the  education  and  conduct  of  their  children.  I  have  some 
indication  here  that  they  are  concerned  with  suppressing  any  public 
effort  to  expose  this  drug  traffic  in  schools.  What  is  your  impression 
concerning  that  situation  ? 

,  Mr.^  CuRRAN.  Well,  it  is  really— "impression"  is  the  right  word.  It 
IS  aft  impression.  I  think  that  is  an  overstatement.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  accurate. 

I  think  from  our  conversations  wtih  people  affected  by  the  prob- 
lem, during  our  investigation,  led  us  to  believe  that  parents,  in  the 
main,  where  they  had  any  interest  at  all  in  anything,  are  vitally  and 
desperately  concerned  about  the  profblem  and  want  to  do  what  they 
canto  help. 

Indeed,  we  detected  in  our  investigation  of  narcotic  law  enforcement 
that  in  the  ghetto  communities,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  evidence  that  the  people  in  the  communities  were 
becoming  terribly  concerned  about  the  problem  of  heroin  traffic  and 
in  many  respects  were  starting  to  take  action.  At  least  in  terms  of 
reporting  or  doing  things,  which  I  think  maybe  a  few  years  back 
you  would  not  have  seen  happen  in  any  community  in  connection 
with  law  enforcement.  • 

I  think  that  parents^  where  they  are  concerned  about  anything,  as 
I  said,  involving  their  children,^  are  desperately  concerned  with  the 
problem.  They  see  what,  is  happening,  it  is  destroying  families  and 
making  vegetables  out  of  human  beings. 

Mr.  Mann.  It  would  seem,  affer  all,  the  PTA,  or  parent  associations, 
are  organized  on  not  just  a  school-by-school  basis,  they  are  regional, 
citywide  organizations.  It  would  seem  a  concerted  effort  by  such  groups 
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might  get  some  action  from  the  board  of  education  as  versus  other 
school  officials. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  I  think  from  what  \ve  have  seen,  there  could  be  more 
of  that.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  parent  and  teacher  groups,  par- 
ent or^nized  or  universal]}^  organized,  started  to  put  more  pressure 
on  their  community  school  board  and  central  board  and  you  had 
teachers  to  try  to  turn  this  tide.  I  think  there  definitely  could  be  more 
of  that  kind  of  pressure. 

I  suppose  the  problem  is  the  average  parent  is  working,  he  is  not 
that  organized,  not  that  knowledgeable,  lie  is  taking  on  the  system, 
and  when  you  take  on  this  particular  system  you  are  really  taking 
on  something,  because  the  board  of  education  is  pretty  tough  to  move. 

There  is  one  example  and  you  may  have  testimony  about  it.  There 
was  a  newspaper  story  fairly  recently^  about  a  year  ago,  where  certain 
student^,  in  a  particular  high  school  seized  a  school  guard  and  held  him 
for  the  police  on  drug  selling  charges  and  turned  him  over  to  the  dis- 
trict attorney.  These  were  students  within  the  school  who  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands.  The  district  attorney  said  he  had  mixed 
emotions  about  it.  It  was  vigilante  action,  but  it  was  obvious  to  him  the 
kids  were  more  concerned  than  the  school  authorities.  They  held  him 
for  the  police.  They  made,  in  effect,  a  citizen's  arrest.  The  school  au- 
thorities hadn't  done  it,  the  kids  did  it.  It  was  heroin,  he  was  selling. 
I  think  there  is,  maybe,  more  a  feeling  out  among  tne  students  and 
parents  than  tliere  is  among  the  officials. 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Kangel. 

Mr*  Rakoel.  I  just  want  to  thank  the  entire  commission,  not  only  for 
their  testimony  today,  but  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  i>eople  in 
the  State  in  the  past.  Thankyou. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  0urran,  it  seems  to  me  what  you  intimate 
would  be  so  desirable,  that  if  the  school  principal,  school  authorities, 
particularly  under  the  direction  of  the  school  board,  were  to  say,  **We 
are  going  to  clean  up  drug  addiction  in  the  schools  of  this  great  city," 
and  let  the  principals  come  before  the  students,  and  let  them  know  they 
are  going  to  do  it,  they  are  going  to  find,  by  every  method  they  can, 
those  who  are  suspected,  and  they  are  either  going  to  be  suspended 
from  school  or  turned  over  to  the  authorities.  Instead  of  frowning 
irpon  undercover  agents  and  police  offers  offering  assistance,  invite 
tnem  in.  Tell  the  students,  "We  are  going  to  bring  the  police  in  if  we 
don't  get  some  action  here,"  and  then  try  to  arouse  them.  If  they  have 
student  goveriunents,  they  should  get  with  the  leaders,  the  athletes, 
whoever  the  students  are  that  are  the  leaders  and  get  them  on  their  side 
to  help  police  the  school. 

enormous  amount  of  good  could  be  done  in  that  way  if  they  take 
tne  leadership,  because  they  are  shy  ins:  away  from  it. 

You  have  done  a  magnificent  public  service.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
other  State  has  had  an  investigation  as  you  have  provided  here. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  In  the  area  of  narcotics,  sir  ? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  CuRRAN.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Chaintian  Pepper.  Was  it  the  Governor  who  appointed  your  board  ? 
Mr.  C^uRRAN.  The  Governor  and  the  legislature,  two  commissioners 
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appointed  by  the  Governor,  one  by  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
senate,  and  by  the  speaker  of  the  assembly. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  want  to  commend  the  Governor  and  the  legisla- 
ture for  this  magnificent  leadership  you  have  given  in  focusing  public 
attention  on  the  problem.  I  hope  this  can  be  made  available  to  every 
State  in  the  union.  We  will  do  wnat  we  can  do,  too. 

Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Curran,  I  believe  you  said  you  investigated  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  law  enforcement  in  drugs. 

Mr.  Curran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Winn.  What  did  you  find  ? 

Mr.  Cotran.  That  it  was  a  failure,  briefly. 

Mr.  Winn.  That  is  ffood  enough. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Silver,  any  comments? 

Mr.  Silver.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Fi«5h  ? 

Mr.  FiscH.  No,  I  do  not. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Gentlemea,  we  certainly  do  thank  you.  You  have 
given  us  a  magnificent  body  of  information. 

Mr.  Curran.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee.  As  we  said,  our  staff  is  available  to  your  staff  and  hope  to 
work  successfully,  as  indeed  we  did  in  the  past. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  work 
with  you. 

(The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record :) 

State  of  New  Yobe  Ck>MMissTaN  of  Investioation — Recommendations  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission  of  Investioation  Concebnino  Narcotics  Law 
Enforcement  and  Belated  Pboblems  in  the  New  Yobk  Citt  Metbopolitan 
Abba,  JutT6,1971. 

INTRODUCmON 

The  Rclcommendations  set  forth  herein  stem  from  the  Commission's  investiga- 
tion and  public  hearing  of  narcotics  law  enforcement  in  New  York  City.  This 
investigation  began  in  March  of  1970  and  the  public  hearing  concluded  on  April 
22,lfV71. 

Following  the  Commission's  public  hearing,  significant  executive  and  legislative 
action  was  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature  in  recognition  of  what  has 
been  clearly  a  breakdown  in  narcotics  law  enforcement  First  and  foremost  has 
been  the  legislation  enacted  last  month  which  establishes  emergency  narcotics 
court  program  with  centralized  prosecution  of  narcotics  felony  cases  in  New 
York  City.  Two  other  narcotics  bills,  drafted  by  the  Commission,  were  also  en- 
acted into  law. 

In  addition,  certain  remedial  measures  have  been  taken  by  the  Police  Depart* 
ment  as  a  result  of  the  Commission's  investigation  and  public  hearing.  The 
Police  Commissioner  has  .esponded  to  this  Commission's  disclosures  of  serious 
problems  and  deficiencies  in  narcotics  law  onforcementt  and  has  demonstrated 
his  determination  to  clean  house.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Board  of  Kduo.  tion  has  undertaken  any  action  to  correct  its  past  failures  with 
regard  to  the  serious  drug  problem  in  the  city  schools. 

The  Becommendations  which  follow  are  as  of  April  22, 1971  and,  as  noted,  al- 
though some  may  already  have  been  implemented,  the  great  majority  are  still 
pertinent  and  require  thA  immediate  and  urgent  attention  of  those  concerned. 

A.  THE  NEW  TOBK  CFFT  POLICE  DEPAETMENT'S  NABCOTICS  DIVISION 

1.  The  Narcotics  Division  of  the  Ne^  York  City  Police  Department  has  op- 
erated on  the  basis  of  a  quota  system  for  narcotics  arrests.  This  quota  system 
has  b^  a  major  factor  In  the  Division's  poor  record  of  narcotics  law  enforce- 
ment It  should  be  ended  immediately.  Arrests,  standing  alone,  are  meaningless 
and  the  arrest  quota  system  has  simply  encouraged  police  to  make  the  easiest 
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cases  and  therefore  to  arrest  In  the  main  the  lowest  echelon  violators.  The  men 
of  the  Narcotics  Department  must  be  afforded  ample  opportuni^  and  sufficient 
time  to  pursue  investigations  so  that  quality  arrests  with  successful  dispositions 
will  Jbe  made.  Effective  enforcement  only  begins  with  an  arresr  and  the  cole 
measure  of  true  effectiveness  is  ultimate  disposition,  not  number  of  arrests. 

2.  The  Narcotics  Division  must  change  its  enforcement  approach.  It  must  de- 
vote its  major  attention  to  making  good  cases  on  higher  level  violators.  The 
present  focus  on  the  lowest  echelon  of  street  level  violators  constitutes  a  waste 
of  time,  mohey  and  manpower  and  represents  ineffective  law  enforcement  tech- 
nique. A  single  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  substantial  distributor  at  the  factory 
or  higher  level  will  do  more  to  disrupt  the  heroin  traffic  than  scores  of  arrests 
of  street-level  addict-pushers.  It  will  also  take  far  more  heroin  out  of  circulation 
than  the  present  approach. 

8.  In  order  to  "move  up  the  ladder''  from  the  street  violator  to  the  factory 
and  wholesaler,  sufficient  money  must  be  made  available  for  "buys."  More 
selective  use  of  informants  and  more  demanding  standards  before  offering  a 
potential  Informant  consideration  must  be  establii^ed.  Generally,  a  defendant 
arrested  for  a  narcotics  crime  should  be  utilized  as  Informuit  only  If  he  can 
produce  a  more  significant  narcotics  violator.  The  use  of  Informants  whose  in- 
formation and  activity  lead  to  no  more  than  additional  defendants  at  the  same 
or  a  lower  level  should  be  curtailed. 

4.  The  Undercover  Unit  should  be  enlarged.  In  addition  to  adding  more  men 
to  this  Unit,  there  is  need  for  additional  black  and  Spanish-speaking  personnel. 

5.  Many  deficiencies  were  found  to  exist  In  the  operations  of  the  Special  In* 
vestigatlon  Unit  (SIU).  The  operations  of  this  highly  sensitive  and  important 
Unit  require  Improvement  along  the  following  lines : 

(a)  SIU  must  be  given  Its  own  base  radio  communication  system  so  that 
effective  communication  will  be  possible  Jbetween  car  and  base  and  Indl-'i- 
ual  automobiles  engaged  In  surveillance  work.  This  has  been  promised  puo- 
lldy  for  at  least  the  past  five  years. 

(d)  Other  equipment  shortages  must  be  eliminated.  Additional  cameras, 
walkie-talkies,  binoculars,  automobile  "beepers'*  and  other  equipment  and 
essential  tools  must  be  provided.  Adequate  money,  under  proper  control, 
should  be  made  available  where  needed. 

(o)  The  DepartmejQt  must  make  available  automobiles  which  are  capable 
of  effective  surveillance  work.  The  establishment  of  an  automobile  pool,  or 
the  use  of  confiscated  automobiles  should  be  explored.  The  present  method 
of  SIU  officers  utilizing  their  own  cars  casts  an  unfair  burden  on  the  oflS- 
cers  and  iias  not  been  effective.  ^ 

id)  SIU  should  coordinate  Its  activities  more  closely  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

(e)  SIU  should  devel<^  a  more  effective  and  sophisticated  method  of 
target  selection,  similar  to  the  Federal  procedure.  The  current  SIP  approach 
prevents  the  Unit  from  operating  as  productively  and  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

(/)  The  "buy  and  bust"  operation  of  narcotics  purchases  automatically 
eliminates  the  possibility  of  "cUmbing  up  the  ladder"  and  reaching  the  up- 
per echelons  of  drug  criminals.  Adequate  resources  must  be  provided  so 
that  this  restrictive  and  Ineffective  procedure  can  be  by-passed  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

6.  Supervision  by  superior  officers  isrddicient  due  to  both  the  inadequate  num- 
ber of  superior  officers  asslLiicd  to  tlviB  Unit  and  to  their  own  lack  of 
field  experience  In  narcotics  enforcement.  These  deficiencies  should  be  remedied. 

7.  The  dispositions  of  arrests  should  be  closely  monitored  on  a  regular  basis 
by  superior  officers.  This  will  provide  for  a  more  accurate  analjrsis  of  each  offi- 
cer's performance.  As  stated  above,  there  must  be  an  end  to  reliance  upon 
mere  arrest  figures.  Arrests  should  be  examined  to  determine  whether  they  re- 
sulted in  convictions  and  whether  the  convictions  were  of  reduced  charges  or 
on  the  original  felony  arrest  Where  a  felony  arrest  results  in  reduction  to  a 
misdi^meanor  charge,  the  r<»a8on  for  such  should  be  ascertained.  Performance, 
moreover,,  should  be  evaluated  on  an  indlTldnai  basis,  not  on  a  team  basis.  A 
weak  and  ineffective  police  officer  assigned  to  a  three-man  team  should  be  judged 
on  his  own  performance  and  not  be  "carried"  by  his  more  effective  and  vigorous 
team  partners. 
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8.  It  Is  currently  possible  for  several  narcotics  teams  to  be  investirrating  the 
same  suspect  'i?his  approach  has  been  characterized  by  more  than  one  police 
officer  as  a  "dog  eat  dog"  approach.  Narcotics  investigatioi^  should  be  coordi- 
nated insofar  as  possible  to  eliminate  this  kind  of  wasteful  duplication  of 
efforts. 

9.  Criminal  inteliigence  in  the  narcotics  field  must  be  improved.  The  Nar- 
cotics Division  should  strengthen  its  exchange  and  coordination  of  such  informa- 
tion  with  the  Intelligence  Division  and  with  federal  authorities,  ^ch  intelli- 
gence should  be  coBStnutly  updated  and  circulated  among  narcotics  officers.  For 
example,  all  narcotics  officers  should  be  foliar  with  the  "Major  Violators" 
book  maintained  by  SIU. 

10.  Police  should  keep  abreast  of  and  seek  information  concerning  purchases 
of  extraordinary  quantities  of  packaging  and  diluting  paraphernalia  and  ma- 
terials, such  as  glassine  envelopes,  gelatin  capsules,  quinine,  mannite  and  man- 
nirtol  and  the  like. 

11.  There  should  be  an  end  to  indiscriminate  drug  loitering  arrests. 

12.  Police  reports  should  include  the  names  of  every  person  found  in  an  apart- 
ment or  premises  at  the  time  a  search  warrant  is  executed  and  of  those  who  enter 
during  the  course  of  such  a  search,  regardless  of  whether  sudi  individual  is 
arrested  or  not 

13.  There  should  be  a  review  of  every  search  warrant  whidi  does  not,  upon 
execution,  result  in  arrests  or  seizures  of  narcotics. 

14  The  present  amUysis  of  narcotics  by  the  Police  Laboratory  has  been  criti- 
cized by  narcotics  officers  as  ineffective.  There  is  presently  no  qualitative  >  jalyrfs 
of  drug  purity  which  means  that  police  officers  may  be  unaware  of  the  importance 
in  the  narcotics  traffic  of  perscms  th^  have  arrested.  There  are  also  dMays  in 
getting  laboratory  result;  which  are  due  to  a  shortage  of  clerical  help  as  well 
as  qualified  chemists.  It  has  been  reported  that  the  starting  salary  of  chemists 
is  lower  than  that  of  a  patrolman  and  that  this  has  made  it  difficult  to  recruit 
competent  professional  personnel.  The  operations  of  the  P<rtice  Laboratory  in 
relation  to  narcotics  woric  must  be  Improved. 

16.  Improvements  are  necessary  In  the  handling  of  narcotics  contraband  seized 
by  officers  in  the  course  of  arrests.  The  chain  of  possession  should  be  maintained 
property  in  all  cases. 

16.  The  Department  should  provide  greater  Incentives  to  Its  members  for 
quality  arrests  and  convieti(His. 

17.  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  arrest  individuals  supplying  drags  to 
persons  under  21,  a  Class  B  fel<my. 

18.  Police  efforts  In  schools  must  be  Improved.  There  should  be  greater  coordi- 
nation ^of  police  activity  in  educational  institutions  so  that  a  meaningful  law 
enforcement  program  can  be  developed.  The  present  approach  is  disorganized, 
inadequately  directed,  and  varies  from  police  officer  to  police  officer  and  from 
schAol  to  school. 

la  Police  should  r^rt  to  school  officials  the  arrest  of  school  personnel  and 
students  on  drug  crimes  and  these  cases  should  be  closely  followed. 

20.  The  police'should  establish  a  closer  working  relationship  with  the  Medical 
Examiner's  Office  and  should  interview  relatives  of  children  who  have  died  from 
drug  "overdose"  In  order  to  learn  where  sudi  drugs  were  obtaineid. 

21.  The  police  should  follow  up  the  activities  of  defendants  arrested  for  nar- 
cotics crimes  but  released  on  bail  awaiting  trial.  At  the  present  time,  persons 
released  on  bail  usually  feel  an  Immunity  from  farther  anest  and  Increase  their 
illicit  narcotics  activity. 

22.  No  p<^ice  c^cer  should  be  involved  in  any  Investigaticm  <m  other  than 
an  official  basis  and  <mly  with  the  knowledge  and  approval  of  a  superior  ofDcer. 

23.  A  meaningful  effort  should  be  undertakeu  to  relieve  the  police  of  unneces- 
sary and  burdensome  administrative  duties,  such  as  paper  work  and  unnecessary 
court  appearances  where  Adjournments  can  be  ai  dcipated. 

24.  Narcotics  arrests  of  persons  receiving  public  assistance,  or  living  in  public 
housing;  or  ir.  public  employment,  should  be  reported  to  such  apprc^riate  ag^cy 
so  that  a,  review-  may  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  individual's  eligibili^  for 
continued  public  assistance,  housing  or  employment  - 

25.  The  police  must  be  ^couraged  to  arrest  persons  *vho  offer  them  bribes. 
Ofllcers  who  make  soUd  bribery  cases  should  reo^i^ve  pnH)er  recognition  from  the 
Department  Where^a*  bribery^  arrest  is  made,  there  should  be  a  dose  review  of 
the  defendant's  prior  arrest  record  and  a  review  of  the  performance  of  poiice 
ofi9cers  whose  prior  arrests  of  this  individual  led  to  dismissals  or  reduced  charges. 

26.  In  appropriate  cases,  just  as  he  has  done  recently,  the  P<^ice  Commlssicner 
should  make  known  publicly  his  displeasure  with  other  agencies  of  i  -e  criminal 
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1       The  Police  Department's  attitude  toward  the  Narcotics  Division  should 

mi         ^ptlal  law  enforcement  branch  with  high  morale  and  cmmit 

Sal?y  tra^S^  ^J^d  h^^^^  other  ^than  routfne  Sn^ 

speaaiiy  trained,  and  highly  motivated.  An  esprit  de  corps  must  be  develoned 
so  that  narcotics  work  will  be  regarded  as  a  favorable  assl^rat  In  Uil 

of  Narcotics  Division  followSrfwo  o?  ttreTK 
of  duty  should  be  reexamined.  The  Division  should  strive  to  rebdn  mTn  t^tt 
experience  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  and  dedication  tothfe  ar^  of 
work.  Excellent  performance  in  this  most  difficult  field  ofla  wVnf orcemmt  s^uld 
a^'KSerL'"*''"  advancement  OtSer°SS^*Sd 

28.  Training  of  narcotics  oflicers  must  be  expanded  and  improved.  There  should 
be  greater  Instruction  n  the  laws  relating  t5  search  and  sltaire  knd  to  InSt 
as  weU  as  the  usual  police  and  investigative  training.  As  many  na^tla  offlwra 
rndTaS;imt"DrSS"*  """^  ""^  ™"  t^TFeae^u^T^^^^ 
fJ^J^^^'^f^^^^^^J^  '  P^'^Vt  retrospective  review  of  the  arrests  and  per- 
fomance  of  any  officer  who  becomes  involved  in  misconduct.  This  analysis  S 

^s^Uan'dSSS.*""''  ««-'»««<'°  <"  «™«ts  whZISTdlS' 

superior  officers  should  bear  appropriate  tesponslblllty 
and  beheld  appropriately  accountable  for  misconduct  of  fSllow  officeirT 
th!  hoSi  iJ?.^'^"*^  care  resulting  after  arrest  in  an  acqnittal  or  dismissal  m 
t>  'mu  *"  "?  ^  ^""^  changed  testimony  should  be  examined  wmrfuuT 
.n^  JJStf!,*^""'  "  «^»"?»natlo«>  of  the  methods  and  procedurt^S^  in 
i^^^SiJ^  corruption  cwnirtaints.  Such  investigations  should  not  be  dcme  by 
^i.?"^**  commands.  The  department  should  also  faciUtate  procedures  whe^ 
uy  au  officer  who  has  corruptlwi  information  may  by-pass  his  li^edtate  com- 
mandet  and  go  directly  to  the  Internal  Affairs  DlviSlirPoUce^^re  sh^tSd 
^  misconduct  by  other  officers  and  everythln^pSSwe 
Hon  it^vfd^  to  fadUtate  such  reporting  and  to  act  effectively  on  the  iiforma- 

i,.f^;oS°!Ift       ?  ^  required  to  rqwrt  such  expiessiras  of  unusual 

ln^*I"- '^J'^T  "P?*?'  leniency  'o' «  defendantiSd 

auctions  by  a  ^fendant  that  he  is  an  Informant  tor  another  officer. 

o.^;^^  "S?^  ^  a  review  of  discrepancies  which  are  found  between  the 
labSir  reported  by  an  arresting  officer  and  the  findings  by  the  Police 

35.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Narcotics  Division  testifled  that  he  Is  not 
consulted  with  reprd  to  the  assignment  of  supervisory  ofliceH,  toWs  unit  it 
would  appear  that  he  should  be  more  closely  involved  in  departmental  narcotic 
policy  decisions,  particulariy  assignments  involving  his  mit  "arcoac 

36.  The  InvesHgatlon  of  complaints  against  police  officers  should  be  begun  and 
conclt^ed  as  promptly  as  possible.  Where  administrative  hearings  are  heW  on 

ctosed^'  determined  within  thirty  days  after  the  hearing 

37.  CormpUon  in  any  form  and  In  any  branch  of  poUce  work  Is  reprehensible, 
but-it  is  particularly  heinous  in  the  area  of  narcotics.  Every  police  officer  must 
be  reminded  constantly,  that  he  has  the  duty  and  tesponslblUty  to  report  any 
information  or  suspicion  of  misconduct  to  appropriate  police  officials.  The  hon^ 
policemen  must  do  more  than  merely  protest  disclosures  of  police  cormptlon  with 
the  self-righteous  claim  that  the  vast  majority  of  police  are  honest,  and  that  the 
corruption  rtported  only  Involves  a  small  number  of  men.  Police  corruption 
nourishes  on  the  indifference  and  unwillingness  of  honest  police  officers  to  come 
forward  and  jtand  up  and  be  counted.  The  Ude  must  l»  turned  and  a  climate 
created  where  the  dishonest  policemen  will  ffear  the  honest  fellow  officer,  rather 
than  the  honest  poUceman  being  afraid  to  report  the  corrupt  ones. 


B.  PBoaEctrroBS  and  ths  CointTS 

wiAve  priority  In  processing  for  trial;  evidence 
should  be  presrated  to  grand  juries  without  dday ;  these  cases  should  be  assigned 
to  judge  who  will  han^e  all  aspects,  ludndlng  preliminary  motions,  as  weU  as 
the  trial ;  except  In  qpedal  dreumstancesi,  these  cases  dfoold  be  brought  to  trial 
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within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  arrest,  whether  or  not  the  defendant  Is  In 
jail  In  lieu  of  bail.  In  this  regard,  dilatory  tactics  by  the  defendant  or  his  counsel 
should  not  be  tolerated. 

2.  Only  in  special  situations  should  any  reduction  of  the  felony  charges  be 
permitted. 

3.  Upon  conviction  of  a  defendant,  judges  should  Impose  substantial  prison 
sentences  and,  indeed*  when  appropriate,  the  maximum. 

4.  In  order  to  reduce  the  volume  of  cases  and  the  resultant  burdens  on  district 
attorneys  and  the  state  courts,  consideration  should  be  given  to  channeling  certain 
of  the  more  serious  felony  cases  Into  the  Southern  and  Eastern  District  Federal 
Courts.  This  would  require  federal  and  local  cooperation.  Federal  prosecutors  and 
courts  in  these  Districts  do  not  now  have  the  volume  of  narcotics  cases  which 
they  had  In  the  past.  Moreover,  federal  laws  provide  for  adequate  sentences  and 
no  "plea  bargaining." 

5.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  prosecute  persons  guilty  of  supplying  narcotics 
to  minors,  a  Class  B  felony.  Where  a  solid  arrest  for  this  crime  is  made,  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  the  charge  and  maximum  sentences  should  be  Imposed. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  giveu  to  a  proposal  made  at  the  Commission's  public 
hearing  that  an  arrest  of  a  person  for  the  sale  or  possession  of  over  one  pound 
of  heroin,  a  crime  punishable  by  a  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment,  should  be  treated 
as  a  capital  case  and  no  bail  should  be  allowed. 

7.  A  greater  effort  should  be  made  to  prosecute  criminally  police  officers  In- 
volved In  misconduct  and  corruption.  The  temptation  to  seek  the  easy  road  of 
permitting  an  officer  to  resign  or  plead  guilty  to  a^inlnlstratlve  charges  should 
be  resisted 

8.  District  attorneys  should  report  to  police  officials  cases  of  suspicious  arrests, 
weak  police  testimony  and  affidavits,  and  consistently  poor  arrests  by  particular 
police  officers.  Prosecutors  should  prod  police  to  bring  into  court  better  made 
cases  involving  higher  and  more  significant  narcotics  violators. 

'9.  Prosecutors  should  not  approve  the  use  of  a  defendant  as  an  informant, 
with  attendant  prosecutive  condderation,  unless  he  can  produce  information 
leading  to  the  arrests  of  more  significant  drug  violators.  Prosecutors  should  not 
permit  the  use  of  informants  who  will  produce  no  more  than  a  low  level  defendant 

10.  Prosecutors  should  scrutinize  more  carefully  applications  by  the  police  for 
search  warrants  and  review  on  a  regular  basis  the  results  of  the  execution  of 
such  warrants.  This  appr  oach  has  been  utilized  In  one  county  with  satisfactory 
results  and  should  be  extended  to  other  countiea  In  this  connection.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  the  C<HnmIS8lon  is  not  recommending  that  prosecutors  deny  legiti- 
mate ap]^cati(His  for  search  warrants  or  that  they  make  It  more  difficult  for 
the  police  to  obtain  such  warrants  where  their  applications  are  legally  sufficient. 
By  the  same  token,  the  police  have  complained  to  the  Commission  that  In  some 
jurisdictions  It  Is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  the  approval  of  district  attorneys 
for  their  applications  for  wiretapping  orders. 

IL  The  difflnissal  of  a  corrupt  officer  from  the  Police  Department,  or  his  con- 
viction of  a  crime  should  not  automatically  terminate  such  cases.  A  thorough  In- 
vestigation should  be  conducted  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  corruption  and 
whether  other  officers  are  inv(^ved.  Greater  utilization  should  be  made  of  calling 
such  persons  before  grand  Juries,  granting  them  Immunity  after  sentences  have 
been  comiketed  in  order  to  compel  them  to  g^ve  testimony  concerning  the  full  ex- 
t&nt  of  these  corrupt  dtuatl(ma 

12.  Prosecutors  should  make  known,  publicly,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary, 
their  displeasure  with  tlie  courts  for  discouraging  and  frustrating  effective  police 
work  by  uijustiflably  lenient  and  meaningless  sentences,  and  unreasonably  low 
bail  and  should  resist  excessive  Judicial  pressure  to  accept  reduced  pleas  for  the 
mAe  purpose  of  clearing  court  calendars. 

18.  Prosecutors  should  report  to  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission 
(NACC)  the  names  of  NACC  physidacs  who  cannot  sustain  their  medldil  certifi- 
cation of  addiction  at  trials  and  under  cross  examination. 

14.  Prosecutors  should  make  greater  use  of  the  criminal  commitment  provisions 
of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Law  and  not  concede,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  non-addiction 
in  order  to  avoid  going  to  trial.* 

15.  There  should  be  improved  coordination  between  the  various  bureaus  of 
district  attorneys*  offices  so  that  narcotic  information  which  appears  In  conneo 


»A«  thin  renort  is  Mng  preptred,  NACC  i«  nreeently  not  nccenting  ftirther  admi^Moni. 
However,  the  CommlMlon  has  bt^n  advised  that  this  condition  is  temporary  and  that 
NACC  win  shortly  again  accept  addicts  into  its  program. 
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Hon  with  other  crimes  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 
For  example,  homicides  which  are  caused  by  disputes  over  narcotics,  should  be 
reported  to  the  Narcotics  Bureau. 

16.  Courts  must  recognize  the  heinous  nature  of  narcotics  crimes  and  their 
effect  upon  society.  The  diflacult  task  of  law  enfoxxrement  in  this  area  has  been 
'  seriously  hampered  by  judges  who  have  been  too  lenient  in  their  policies  regard- 
ing bail  and  sentences.  This  misguided  attitude  must  be  changed  so  that  the 
current  ''revolving  door**  treatment  of  narcotics  criminals  will  be  ended. 

IT.  The  provisions  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  I-aw  authorizing  judges  to  cunmit 
convicted  addicts  to  NACC  in  lieu  of  jail  sentences,  should  not  be  used  as  an 
escape  hatch  for  hardened  or  dangerous  criminals  who  have  no  real  interest  in 
rehabilitation  but  who  seek  to  avoid  the  just  consequences  of  their  criminal  acts. 

C.  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHFE  SCHOOL  AUTHOBITIES 

L  For  too  long,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  other  school 
authorities  have  Ignored  the  serious  problem  of  drug  addiction  that  affilcts  their 
student  population.  This  Inaction  and  head-in-the-sand  attitude  has  fostered  and 
abetted  the  spread  of  the  dx-ug  plagufe  in  the  city's  schools.  A  drastic  change  In 
the  attitude  of  such  officials  in  long  overdue.  An  honest  recognition  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  and  a  willingness  to  assume  their  appropriate  re- 
sponsibility in  meeting  it,  is  the  basic  first  step  which  they  must  take. 

2.  The  Board  of  Education  and  school  officials  must  begin  to  co<H>erate  fully 
with  the  police  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  This  cooperation  is  essential  in 
attacking  the  problem  of  drug  traffic  in  the  schools.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  and  other  authorities  to  require  and  direct  that  all  school 
principals  and  teachers  cooperate  with  the  police.  Such  cooperation  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  individual  option  or  conscience  on  the  part  of 
school  personnel.  School  officials  should  provide  whatever  information  and  as- 
sistance the  police  request,  and  indeed,  should  themselves  report  suspected  drug 
crimes  within  the  schools  rather  Uian  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  police  to  come 
to  them.  Furthermore,  where  an  investigation  within  the  school  itself  is  deemed 
advisable,  the  use  of  police  undercover  agents  should  be  permitted  In  appropriate 
cases* 

3.  Although  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  required  by  law,  since  1963,  to 
report  the  names  of  student-addicts  to  the  Narcotics  Register  of  the  N.Y.C. 
Health  Department,  it  has  failed  to  do  so.  This  defiance  of  the  law  must  end. 
The  Board  is,  once  again,  reminded  that  its  persistent  violation  of  the  reporting 
provision  of  the  N  Y.C.  Health  Code  constitutes  criminal  conduct 

4.  Teachers,  prlii'^lpals  and  other  school  personnel  must  be  adequately  trained 
to  recognize  dru^  addiction  on  the  part  of  their  students  and  informed  as  to  what 
measures  they  should  take  In  such  cases. 

5.  For  the  past  several  years,  the  Board  of  Education  has  received  reports 
from  its  schools  on  drug  abuse  by  students.  However,  there  has  been  no  follow-up 
or  review  of  such  information.  The  Board  of  Education  should  carefully  scru* 
tlnize  such  Information  so  that  meaningful  corrective  measures  can  be  under- 
taken, necessaiT  aid  provided  and  proper  efforts  at  rehabilitation  instituted. 

6.  The  Board  of  Education  conducts  no  meaningful  evafuatlon  of  the  various 
drug  education  programs  within  the  city  schools.  Furthermore,  these  schools  are 
basically  left  on  their  own  with  regard  to  the  development  of  such  programs, 
with  little,  if  any,  direction  from  Board  headquarters.  What  is  needed  is  a 
carefully  planned  and  coordinated  approach  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse,  and 
a  .pi^ofessional  review  of  the  results  of  these  programs.  Narcotics  coordinators 
should  be  appointed  in  each  high,  junior  high  and  intermediate  sch6ol  and  in 
problem  elementary  schools,  and  their  duties  clearly  defined.  These  narcotics 
coordinators  should  meet  regularly  with  representatives  of  other  groups  having 
an  interest  and  responsibility  in  this  field,  such  as  the  police  and  members  of 
rehabilitative  and  treatment  agencies. 

7.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  single  student-addict  may  be  responsible  for 
introducnig  40  to  50  other  students  to  drugs.  The  epidemic  of  addiction  must  be 
contained  by  appropriate  isolation  of  addicts  from  the  non*addlct  student 
population. 

8.  ^hool  principals  and  teachers  must  be  reminded  of  their  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  instructed  to  r^rt  accurately  drug  abuse  cases  and  their 
suspicions  of  possible  drug  crimes  to  appropriate  parties. 
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9.  Schools  should  receive,  on  a  regular  basis,  reports  from  the  police  con- 
cerning arrests  of  students  and  school  personnel.  An  arrest  which  does  not  lead 
to  a. conviction  should  not  automatically  terminate  interest  by  school  ofQcials 
in  the  subject  STich  individuals  should  be  closely  watched.  In  the  case  of 
employees  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  are  arrested  for  drug  crimes,  thorough 
investigation  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action  should  be  taken  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  a  criminal  conviction  results.  The  standards  for  criminal  con- 
viction should  not,  per  se,  constitute  the  sole  standards  by  which  school  per- 
sonnel be  retained.  As  in  the  case  of  addicts,  students  supplying  drags  to  other 
students  must  be  isolated,  to  the  extent  possible,  from  other  pupils. 

10.  Pertinent  and  legitimate  information  concerning  students  has  too  often 
been  denied  appropriate  governmental  agencies  on  the  basis  that  such  informa- 
tion is  "confidential."  This  cloak  ot  "student  rights"  and  "confidenttality"  has 
resulted  in  schools  becoming  sanctuaries  for  pushers  und  addicts.  School  of- 
ficials must  realize  that  rights  are  not  absolute,  and  that  students  who  neither 
use  nor  sell  drugs  are  also  entitled  to  consideration  and  also  have  "rights  ** 

11.  The  Board  of  Education  sliould  receive  information,  on  a  regular  basis, 
from  hospitals,  Medical  Examiaer's  office  and  other  Heath  ofQcials  of  ovenlose 
cases  of  students.  This  information  should  be  correlated  with  information  from 
the  schools  which  the  victims  attended  so  that  the  source  of  drugs,  identity  of 
pushers,  and  effectiveness  of  school  security  measures  can  be  ascei-tained. 

12.  The  Board  of  Education  should  titilize  the  provisions  6f  the  Mental 
Hygiene  Law  whfch  permits  any  individual  having  information  of  addiction  to 
act  as  civil  petitioner  for  the  commitment  of  such  addicts  to  the  Narcotic  Ad- 
diction Control  Commission  for  treatment  Initially,  school  authorities  should 
encourage  parents  to  act  as  dvil  petitioners  but  If  they  fall  or  are  unwillirg  to 
do  so,  the  Board  of  Education  should  exercise  this  responslblli^  itself. 

13.  Applicants  for  positions  in  the  schools,  liu!ludlng  non-pedagogical  em- 
ployees, should  be  required  to  report  any  history  of  arrests,  not  merely  con- 
victions. 

14.  During  this  serious  period  of  rampant  drug  abuse,  thorough  physical 
examinations,  including  urinalpais,  ^ould  be  conducted  of  students.  In  addition, 
gym  and  physical  education  Instructors  should  maintain  a  careful  watch  for  any 
signs  of  addiction^ 

15.  Whenever  physical  examinations  of  school  personnel  are  conducted,  such 
checkups  should  be  extended  to  include  examination  for  evidence  of  addiction, 
and  should  also  be  conducted  of  non-pedagogical  sdiool  employees.  No  individual 
who  uses  heroin  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  the  city  schools. 

n.  TREATMENT  AND  BEHABUITATION 

The  Commission's  investigation  of  problems  in  the  enforcement  of  the  nar- 
cotics laws  necessarily  touched  upon  the  related  field  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. Since  many  of  those  arrested  for  narcotics  crimes  are  addicts,  the  Com- 
mission  inquired  into  the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  the  Mental  Hygiene 
Law  dealing  with  compulsory  commitment  of  convicted  addicts  for  the  purpose 
of  treatment,  as  well  as  the  civil  commitment  procedures.  Altho\igh  the  Commis- 
sion did  not  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  efforts, 
certain  deficiencies  were  obvious  and  were  noted  during  the  Commission's 
investigation. 

1.  The  State  agency  entrusted  with  responsibility  for  dealing  with  drug  abuse 
is  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  (NACC).  NACC's  civil  certifica- 
tion program*  whereby  an  addict  voluntarily  applies  for  treatment  or  is  certified 
on  the  petition  of  another,  has  been  found  to  be  working  reasonably  well.*  How- 
ever, many  deficiencies  were  found  in  the  criminal  commitment  program.  These 
defects  have  been  reported  In  other  studies  of  NACC,  and  cover  such  items  as 
delays  in  medical  examinations  of  suspected  addicts.  Inadequate  facilities  and 
methods  for  such  examinations,  need  for  prcmipt-urinalyses,  critlcism  of  medical 
competence  and  testimony  of  NACO  physicians,  and  possible  elimination  of  right 
to  jury  trials  on  issue  of  addiction  and  other  matters.  Specific  recommendations 
have  been  made  in  a  r^rt  dated.  February  19,  1071  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Council  of  New  York  City,  among  others,  to  improve  current  NACC 
operational  procedures  and  need  not  be,T  repeated  here.  Such  recommendations 

» "Narcotic  Ptwgf -Contwl  In  Nfw  tork  State,'*  a  Program  Atidit  by  the  teglalatlve 
CommisaiOTi  on  Expenditure  Review  < April  7, 1071),  Page  S-1. 
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should  be  given  careful  consideration  and  prompt  action  should  be  taken  to 
implement  those  which  have  merit 

In  addition  to  correcting  th.  certification  and  other  procedures,  the  Narcotic 
Addiction  Control  Commission  should  evaluate  thoroughly  the  progress  and* 
results  of  its  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  as  well  as  the  programs 
and  efforts  of  other  agencies,  public  as  well  as  private,  which  NACC  assists  by 
providing  funds.  Realistic  priorities  for  such  fiscal  allocations  should  be  estab- 
lished. NACC  should  cease  to  fund  those  programs  which  do  not  show  satis* 
"actory  results. 

As  to  NACC  itself,  it  appears  that  its  basic  concept  of  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation has  been  generally  considered  as  sound.  But  it^  operations  need  improve- 
ment. Once  NACC  has  overcome  its  procedural  and  operational  weaknesses  and 
has  strengthened  i^^  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs,  it  should  be  ex- 
panded. The  present  critical  situation  clearly  warrants  that  NACC  be  granted 
.'Additional  financial  and  ancillary  supi>ort. 

2.  New  York  City,  the  governmental  agency  dealing  with  problems  of  drug 
abuse  Is  ihr-  Addiction  Services  Agency  (ASA).  The  recently-appointed  Com- 
missioner of  ASA  candidly  admitted  at  the  Commission's  public  hearing  that 
serious  deficiencies  have  exif;te{i  in  bis  agency,  which  deficiencies  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  correct-  Since  this  agency  \?n»  established  to  coordinate  all  drug  preven- 
tion, education  and  treatment  programs  within  the  City  of  New  York,  reform 
of  ASA'S  operations  is  imperative.  The  agency  should  taka  n  hnHi  hmk  at  the 
activities  of  the  various  groups  under  its  jurisdiction  which  receive  public 
funds,  and  should  discontinue  those  whi  hr  are  clearly  ineffective  or  of  doubtful 
or  mnrginal  effectiveness. 

Fo'  example,  the  Commissioner  testified  that  the  largest  s!n|fle  treatment 
ag€ni<  y  under  ASA  has  cost  the  City  and  State  a  total  of  7.4  million  dollars 
since  1907.  During  this  period,  3,417  addicts  were  admitted  for  treatment,  of 
whom  only  1^7  have  "graduated''  or  4.6%.  Furthermore,  65  of  these  167  *'grad- 
uates "  are  now.  employed  in  the  ^same  drug  treatment  program,  ««nd  at  least  an 
additional  20  are  connected  with  and  paid  by  other  groups  'a  tl:?  drug  treat- 
ment field.  Thus  a  maximum  of  only  82  out  of  3,417  addicts  or  2.4%,  completed 
the  program  and  obtained  employment  other  than  drug-*  Mated  employment' 
In  view  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  spent  on  these  pr^  ,^m&»  an  honest  and 
thorough  inquiry  into  their  accomplishments  is  urgently  needed. 

3.  A  major  overall  problem  in  the  field  of  treatment  and  rehat citation  Is  the 
multiplicity  of  agencies  competing  for  a^'^dicts,  funds,  and\favor.  These  efforts 
and  prc«:rams  arc  fragmented,  uncoordinated,  often  competitive,  and  most 
importantly,  impossible  of  objective  evaluation  because  of  a  paucity  of  meaning- 
ful records  and  hard  data.  It  is  vital  that  this  duplication,  waste  and  con- 
fusion end.  Tbf"  pioblem  of  treatment  must  be  attacked  in  an  organized,  coordi- 
nated and  i^ponsible  fashion,  with  proper  direction,  supervision  and  control 
exercised  by  government  which  is  providing  the  funds  and  which  owes  this  duty 
to  its  citizens.  As  a  part  of  this  overall  approach,  a  concentrated  program  of 
reseaidi  and  study  should  be  directed  at  solving  the  causes  and  learning  how 
to  previ^nt  eddlction  as  well  as  improving  the  treatment  of  those  already 
addicted. 

K.  THE  P  OPtB  AND  THE  COMlIUK:rT 

The  Commission's  investigation,  public  hearing  and  the  above  Recommen- 
dations deal  with  the  operations  of  government  in  handling  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics. But  the  police,  prosecutow.  courts.  Board  of  Kdocation,  NACC  or  any 
other  agency  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  discharge  eff<;(\ively  their 
duties  and  responsibilities  without  the  help  and  support  of  t£e  people. 

That  support  has  not  been  adequately  forthcomii.g  tc  dite. 

The  public  must  do  more.  It  must  support, 'n:*  *^attle,  .he  police;  it  must  be 
more  sympathetic  and  helpful  when  drug  ti'eatment  centers  are  located  In  its 
neighborhoods ;  it  must  face  squarely  the  dimensions  of  th»  plaque  of  addiction 
and  not'Jook  ,the^  other  way.  Businessmen  should  not  sell  pushers  the  mer- 
chandise essentfaTv  for  the  marketing  of  narcotics  on  the  rationale  that  there 
is  no  law  against  selling  glassine^  envelopes  or  quinine — they  know  what  thes^ 
items  are  being  used  for.  Merchants  and  the  public  should  not  purchase  "hot'' 
bargains  from  the  addict  in  need,  of  a  quick  dollar  because  the  price  is  right 


*Thp  Commi^lon^r  W>tiM  not  utafp  with  certainty  the  ptfeni  stttui  of  even  these  82, 
because  adequate  records  were  not  maintained. 
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and  on  the  theory  that  if  they  don't  buy,  someone  else  will.  Parents  must  heed 
the  news,  as  sad  and  shocking  as  it  is,  that  their  child  is  using  drugs  and  not 
abuse  or  threaten  to  sue  the  teacher  who  tehy  thein  what  she  has  seen  in  her 
classroom.  ,And  as  the  Commission  has  previously  slated  in  its  closing  statement 
at  its  public  hearing,  each  community  plagued  by  addicts  and  pushers  must 
make  it  known  to  narcotics  violators  that  they  are  not  wanted  there.  Com- 
munity organizations  should  undertake  action  programs  emphasiKing,  in  no 
uncertain  terms,  that  narcotics  must  go.  In  short,  we  all  have  a  stake  in  this 
fight  and  we  all  must  do  more  and  do  it  better. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  J.  Curran, 

Chairmattt 
John  W.  Rtan,  Jb., 
Edwabd  S.  Silver, 

CommisBionera, 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Dr.  Baden,  will  you  please  come  forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  MICHAEL  M.  BADEN,  DEPUTY  CHIEF  MEDICAL 
EXAMINEE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Dr.  Bade)*,  I  believe  you  have  a  prepared  statement? 
Dr.  Badkn.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Is  Dn  Heljpem  still  your  chief? 
Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  He  testified  before  our  committee  2  or  3  years 
ago  and  he  made  a  wonderful  witness.  We  give  him  our  regurds.  We 
thank  you  for  coming.  - 

Dr.  Baden.  Thanlc  you.  Dr.  Helpem  had  to  be  in  San  Francisco 
today.  He  remembers  his  previous  testimony  glowingly. 

Chairman  Pepper.  There  is  one  i;hing  I  wanted  to  ast  you  before 
you  get  started.  It  is  customar*  for  almost  everyone  who  refers  to  a 
death  by  heroin  to  call  it  an  o^^erdose.  I  have  many  times  quoted 
what  I  recalled  was  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Helpem,  that  it  is  inaccurate 
to  refer  to  all  of  these  deaths  as  overdoses  because  if  given  a  quantity 
of  heroin  over  a  given  period  of  time,  and  even  though  the  quality 
and  quantity  is  uniform,  the  next  dosage  may  be  fatal  Would  you 
comment? 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  vbur  comments  are  accurate  as  far  as 
mvestigations  by  our  office  go.  The  great  majority  of  the  deaths  are 
not  true  overdoses  of  heroin,  but  are,  rather,  reactions  to  the  various 
materials  within  the  injection  and  the  Lianner  in  which  it  is  taken. 
That  is,  the  street  heroiabags  contain  varying  amounts  of  heroin,  vary- 
ing amounts  of  quinine,  vary  amounts  of  lactose,  and  otl'er  suffars. 

This  material  is  usually  injected  inti  avenously,  unsteriiely.  Within  a 
few  minutes  or  a  few  hours  after  this  injection,  the  addict  may  die. 
This  is  commonly  called  overdose.  From  our  findings,  occasionally 
we  do  find  too  much  heroin  to  be  present,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
time  we  do  not,  so  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not  a  true  pharmacologic 
or  overdose.  We  use  the  term  "acute  reaction  death." 

We  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  mechanism  of  death  is.  Some  of 
them  could  be  related  to  quinine,  some  to  the  sugar,  f;ome  to  being 
unsterile.  There  may  be  many  different  causes  for  overdose  deaths. 

Amazingly,  this  fatal  reaction  only  occurs  once  in  every  150,000  in- 
jections. That  is,  there  are  perhaps  150,000  heroin  addicts  in  New 
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York  City  shooting  intravenously  three  or  four  times  a  day  and  there 
are  about  three  deaths  a  day. 

This  fatal  reaction  occurs  quite  infrequently,  which  gives  testimony 
to  the  ability  of  the  body  to  withstand  tremendous  insult.  I  think  it 
is  rather  naive  and  simplistic  just  to  assume  that  the  acute  reaction 
deaths  are  all  due  to  an  overdose  of  toe  much  heroin ;  we  have  seen 
people  die  with  no  heroin  in  the  bag,  just  xiom  the  various  adulterants 
present. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  repeat  those  statistics?  Did  you  say, 
"three  deaths  a  dav"? 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes/ There  are  estimated  to  be  100,000-150,000,  at  least, 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City,  who  shoot  up  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  About  thi^  addicts  die  a  day  in  New  York  Ci^'V—a'  little  over  a 
thousand  addicts  died  last  year  from  the  direct  injection  of  heroin.  So 
that  it  comes  out  to  one  death  per  100,000  or  one  death  per  160,000 
injections,  which  is  an  amazingly  low  figure.  However,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  addicts,  heroin  addiction  is  the  leading  cause  of  death 
among  adolescents  and  among  pei^ons  15  to  35  years  of  age  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  amazing  that  there  aren't  more  deaths  than  there  are. 

(The  following  table  was  received  for  the  record:) 
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Chairman  PEPrisn  While  you  are  on  that  point,  I  have  heard  that 
figure  before.  What  happens  after  age  35 ;  are  they  already  gone? 

Dr.  Baden.  I  think  we  live  in  a  fantasy  world.  As  you  have  heard 
earlier  today,  and  in  previous  commi^^ion  Hearings  about  addiction,  we 
,  Uko  to  wish  that  the  problem  will  go  away  and  there  is  some  wishful 
thinking  that  addicts  n  ature  out  and  go  away. 

As  far  as  we  can  .see,  that  is  absolutely  not  true.  We  are  dealing  now 
with  relatively  few  heroin  addicts  over  40  because,  before  World 
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War  II,  from  whence  that  population  derived,  there  were  very  few 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  Citjr.  It  has  only  been  since  1950  that  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  of  heroin  addiction  in  New  York  City  and  we 
are  now  seeing  the  heroin  addicts  growing  olden 

We  have  recently  had  a  big  influx  of  adolescent  addicts,  but  the 
mean  age  remains  presently  about  23.  But  there  is  a  big  increase  in 
the  25-year-old  ^up,  26-to-30;jirear-old  age  group. 

So  I  do  not  think  they^raatiire  out.  The  addicts  usually  start  young, 
and  we  are  deriving  the  older  addicts  now  from  previous  small  popu- 
lations. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Suppose  a  fellow  starts  taking  heroin  when  he  is 
20  years  old,  how  long  do  you  suppose  he  would  live  if  he  continued 
heroin  addiction? 

Dr.  Baden.  What  we  have  determined,  what  we  have  been  able  to 
g;uess  at,  is  that  1  percent  of  the  addicts,  teenagers,  and  in  their  twen- 
ties, die  per  year.  So  that  given  100  addicts  at  the.  age  of  20,  in  the  next 
10  years,  perhaps  10-15  percent  of  them  would  die  directly  due  to  the 
addiction. 

The  others,  as  best  we  can  determine,  wiU  continue  to  be  addicts. 
Older  addicts  come  from  younger  addicta  Some  of  them  may  find  it 
very  hard  to  continue  to  get  their  heroin.  Some  of  them  become  alco- 
holics>  They  never  become  socialized,  rehabilitated  individuals,  unless 
there  is  a  dramatic  intervention. 

Everybody  knows  a  few,  the  one  or  two  or  three  heroin  addicts,  who 
grew  out  of  it  by  themselves,  because  6i  some  dramatic  personal  ex- 
perience, usually.  But  the  great  majority  of  addicts  continue  to  be  ad- 
dicts or  pill  poppers,  or  get  other  drugs  illicitly  if  they  do  not  receive 
treatment. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  great  attractions  for  the  older  addicts  for 
the  drug  maintenance  profiprams.  But  we  have  had  some  older  addicts 
who  became  out-and-out  alcoholics,  who  could  not  support  their  habits 
and  died  of  alcoholism.  But  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  evidence  of 
their  becoming  productive  citizens. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  believe  you  had  some  preliminary  remarks. 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir;  first,  the  medical  examiner's  office  in  New 
York  City  do^-,  investigate  all  narcotic  deaths  occurring  within  the 
^five  boroughs  of  New  York  and  has  done  so  since  1918. 

There  has  been  a  particularly  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  nar- . 
cotic-related  deaths  as  we  can  see  on  the  chait,  since  1950,  since  the  end ' 
of  World  War  IL 

And  in  the  past  3,or  4  years,  since  1968,  the  big  jump  has  been  in  the 
number  of  tee  aged  heroin  addict  deaths  that  occurred  in  New  York 
City. 

In  1968  there  were  654  narcotics  deaths  in  heroin  addicts,  72 
teenagers. 

In  1969,  a  little  over  1,000  overall  with  248  being  teenagers. 

This,  unfortunately,  coincided  with  a  great  deal  of  antidrug  pub- 
licity. Education  prevention  programs  demonstrate  that  these  pro- 
graips  have  to  be  erected  with  great  care,  because  what  turns  us  off  as 
adult  mdividuals  who  think  consequentiall^jr— that  is,  we  do  not  want 
to  be  found  dead  with  a  needle  or  syringe  in  our  arm — unfortunately 
may  tend  to  turn  on  younger  people  who  look  at  risking  death  as  a 
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sign  of  virility,  masculinity :  The  more  risk  I  take,  the  greater,  more 
manly  T  am.  i 

We  have  been  involved  with  various  teaching  programs  and  I  must 
say  the  effect  on  persons  who  do  not  like  drugs  can  be  very  positive; 
but  when  dealing  with  persons  who  do  like  drugs  the  same  matmal 
can  be  counterproductive. 

Now,  I  have  a  few  photographs  I  can  show  to  illustrate  thp  prob- 
lem in  1969.  when  the  sudden  mcrease  in  drug  adaiction  deaths  oc- 
curred amon^ieenagers  in  New  York  City. 

This  is  a  jSioto^aph  of  the  youngest  heroin  addict  to  have  died  in 
New  York  City— it  w2<;  about  Christmas  time,  1969;  Walter  Vander- 
meer.  He  received  some  notoriety  because  of  his  youth.  I  think  this 
illustrates  the  problem  thil  your  committee  and  I  guesp  all  of  us  are 
up  against :  That  heroin  alone  isnt  the  problem. 


Scene  op  Death. — 
Youngest  addict  to 
have  died  in  New 
Xork  City  from 
heroin  use.  (12 
years  old.) 


At  age  9  Walter  was  kicked  out  of  the  public  school  system  be- 
cause he  was  unmanageable  and  was  sent  to  various  training  schools — 
I  think  we  used  to  call  them  reform  schools — and  he  escaped  a  number 
of  times,  wound  up  at  age  10  in  the  streets  of  Harlem,  drinking  wine 
and  alcohol. 

His  mother,  very  devoted,  an  alcoholic,  seven  children  by  seven  dir- 
ferent  fathers,  was  unable  to  co^fe  with  the  child.  And  one  of  the 
things  we  are  seeing  increasingly  in  the  teenagers  as  a  sequela  of  the 
heroin  addiction  is  addicted  mothers  who  are  permitted  to  have  chil- 
dren and  keep  them,  and  that  the  natural  mother  isn't  always  the  best 
mother. 

We  have  had  a  s^,ries  recently  of  battered  children  deaths  in  New 
York  City,  which  certainly  points  out  that  the  natural  mother  isn't 
always  the  best  mother,  but  we  continue  on  with  the  myth,  as  ikr  as 
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heroin  addict  mothers  50,  that  the  natural  mother  is  competent  to  care 
for  the  child.  ^ 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  me.  Did  jrou  say  she  was  a  "devoted  mother"  ? 

Mr.  Baden.  Yes,  she,  as  an  individual,  wanted,  to  help  the  child, 
bhe  wasn't  deliberately  avoiding  her  responsibilities.  She  just 
did  not  have  the  capacity  or  mentality  or  ability  to  deal  with  the 
child,  which  IS  different  than  purposely  hurting  the  child.  She  would 
have  liked  to  help,  but  was  inadequate. 

Mr.  BiL\sco.  It  was  sort  of  inconsistent  

Dr.  Baden.  She  was  very  concerned. 

Mr.  Brasco  (continuing).  About  the  natural  mother  not  being  the 
best  mother. 

Dr.  Baden.  My  impression  in  talking  to  her  was  she  was  concerned ; 
she  would  have  liked  things  to  have  been  different.  She  tried  but  was 
unable  to  negotiate  the  system,  getting  clotliing  and  making  sure  he 
was  in  school,  et  cetera. 

This  is  the  case  in  which  the  mother  was  concerned  but  inadequate; 

Mr.  Phhxips.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  consideration,  espe- 
cially significant  to  this  committee,  because  there  are  apparently  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  inadequate  to  function  here  in  New  York.  Their 
children  are  going  to  i^hool,  and  the  only  hope  we  have  of  saving  these 
kids  is  the  schools.  If  the  schools  are  not  doing  anything  about  it,  these 
kids  are  going  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Have  you  talked  to  many  of  the  mothers  of  families  who  have  bad 
cases  of  overdose  ? 

Mr.  Baden.  We  interview  all  of  fhe  families.  One  of  the  concerns 
I  have,  coming  personally  from  a  liberal  family  tradition,  is  somehow, 
I  don*t  think  we  do  the  families  and  the  addicted  child  a  favor  by 
letting  him  remain  in  the  schools,  by  letting  him  turn  oh  his  friends, 
turn  on  his  sister  who  may  die  from  an  overdose,  and  justify  this  by 
stating  that  we  are  obliged  to  respect  his  civil  liberties.  " 

I  think  that  addiction,  as  Mr.  Curran  has  pointed  out,  is  a  contagious 
disease;  it  is  a  fatal  disease;  and  if  we  had  children  in  the  school 
system  vnth  smallpox  or  tuberculosis,  we  would  isolate  them,  not 
only  to  protect  the  other  children  but  also  to  protect  themseflves. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  said  the  12-year-old  was  incorrigible  and  tmman- 
ageable  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  the  school  ig^stem. 

What  do  we  do  with  that  kind  of  child,  even  when  he  is  not  an 
addict?  Do  we  let  him  ^y  in  the  schools  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest 
of  the  kids  in  the  class,  who  are  capable  of  being  reached  and  taught? 
And  the  same  thing  with  the  student  addict. 

I  suspect  somewhere  along  the  line  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  in 
terms  of  what  we  want  to  do.  I  suggest  we  have  to  treat  those  afflicted, 
but  we  ako  have  to  He  concerned  al^ut  those  not  yet  afflicted. 

Dr.  Baden.  I  think  you  raise  a  number  of  points,  one  of  which  is 
that  we  are  always  startinj?  all  over  w'ith  day  1.  There  is  <*rcellent 
work  bv  some  people  at  Harvard,  the  Gluecks,  Dr,  Lawrence  Kolb 
when  Assistant  Sur^on  General  of  the  United  States,  who  set  up 
I^xington  and  Fort  Worth,  and  works  from  our  office,  which  shows 
that  addicts  dont  appear  suddenly. 

The  person  who  iz  troubles<^me,  who  has  a  juvenile  dfelinquency 
record,  ;>'ho  *3  incorrigible  and  unmanageable  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades,  and  who  is  a  juvenile  delinquent.  ^«ter  becouies  an  adult 
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delinquent.  Whether  or  not  he  uses  heroin  varies  with  what  is  avail- 
able, I  suspect. 

Walter  Vandermeer,  whether  he  died  from  an  overdose  of  heroin 
or  was  never  an  addict,  would  be  the  kind  cf  individual  who  would 
populate  the  Attica's  and  the  Tombs  in  the  next  decade  unless  we 
deal  with  the  problem. 

One  copout  has  been,  "The  problem  is  so  immense,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  it?''  Say  we  have  100^000  people  in  New  York  City 
with  smallpox.  We  do  something  about  it.  We  would  isolate  them,  deal 
with  the  problem. 

If  the  problem  is  "Why  did  he  act  antisocially  ?  Why  was  he  a 
juvenile  delinquent?  Why  did  he  escape  from  reform  schools?  Wh^ 
did  he  sell  heroin  later  on?"  And  not  poppvjfields  in  Turkey.  Even  if 
we  bombed  the  poppyfields  in  Turkey,  Walter  would  still  be  around, 
and  we  would  have  to  take  the  next  step,  and  what  would  you  sug- 
gest? We  have  to  deal  with  the  individual  in  the  jfirst,  second,  third, 
fourth  grade,  when  it  becomes  apparent  something  is  wrong. 

A  Presidential  physician  made  such  a  suggestion  a  year  or  two 
ago  and  was  immediately  shot  down  as  being  against  the  American 
tradition.  He  wanted  to  test  children  at  age  6  and  "(  and  pick  out  the 
potential  deliquents. 

That  goes  to  an  extreme.  But  I  dare  say  if  one  took  out  the  children 
who  were  delinquent,  truant,  unmanageable,  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  grades,  not  as  punishment  but-  to  work  with  them  and  try  and 
see  what  is  going  on,  why  they  are  not  fitting  into  the  system,  why 
they  are  self-dcstructiv^I  don't  think  we  should  make  automatons 
out  of  everybody,  but  there  are  ways  of  acting  out  and  chang^g  thi. 
system  constructively. 

Chairman  Pepper.  If  those  children  had  a  defect  of  siffht,  or  a  de- 
fect of  hearing,  or  a  defect  of  speech,  cr  were  mentally  retarded, 
or  had  some  other  definitely  definable  physical  impairment,  there  are 
programs  to  deal  with  them.  We  recognize  *^^ose  abnormalities.  But 
where  they  fail  to  have  the  quality  of  ai^a^-tation  and  the  proper 
balance  in  their  thinking  and  action,  we  do  not  have  any  kind  of 
program. 

We  do  not  even  recognize  those  cases. 

Dr.  Baden.  Exactly,  Mr.  Chaiman.  I  think  the  problem  is  we  are 
very  much  concrete.  We  like  u  put  our  hands  on  an  eye  defect,  we 
do  not  want  to  deal  with  an  emotional  defect.  Everybody  thinks  they 
can  just  read  the  Reader's  Digest  and  act  logically  and  be  helpful  and 
well  meaning  and  they  can  then  treat  a  schizophrenic  or  character 
disorder,  and  I  would  dare  say  treating  a  schizophrenic  or  character 
disorder  requires  the  same  kind  of  expirtise,  and  is  much  more  pro- 
ductive in  tne  long  run  than  doing  heart  transplants,  for  example. 

Everybody  is  geared  up  to  heart  trar  splants  but  we  have  never  had 
much  interest  in  dealing  with  the  disturbed.  Twenty  ok-  30  percent  of 
the  addicts  are  schizophrenic  and  you  cannot  deal  with  the  schizo- 
phrenic unlcs  you  diagnose  him  first.  The  first  thing  we  must  do 
is  identify  tht  iddicts  and  diagnose  them.  If  wo  have  somebody  conung 
in  the  doctor's  office  with  shortness  of  breath,  before  we  give  him  dig- 
italis or  a  heart  operation,  or  kidney  pills,  we  first  take  a  history, 
do  a  physical  examination,  then  make  a  diagnosis,  and  try  and  match 
up  the  treatment  with  the  diagnosis. 
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We  have  not  begun  to  do  that,  unfortunately,  in  the  addiction  field. 
Probably,  just  as  the  deaths  ipay  be  due  to  many  different  reasons 
and  not  just  a  simple  overdose,  the  reasons  children  \ntid  up  using 
heroin  are  manifold :  There  may  be  10  different  reasons  and  10  Afferent 
treatments  and  you  ha  j  to  match  them  up,  instead  of  saying  all 
addicts  should  be  treatea  with  one  technique. 

Chairman  pEppEat  IVTiat  you  say  makes  it  all  the  more  desirable  for 
the  schools,  when  they  detect  the  youths  that  reflect  something  is  very 
serious  to  recognize  the  obligatior  and  try  to  do  something  about  it, 
even  at  that  late  time;  doesn't  it? 

Dr.  Badimt.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  a  critical  person  must  be  the  school 
phjrsician.  We  have  had  many  programs  for  drug  coordinators  hi  the 
various  schools,  well  meaning,  earnest  people,  but  their-training  is 
not  psychi^nc  or  emotional.  They  are  not  physicians.  It  is  difficult 
enough  to  be  a  good  history  teacher  or  geography  teacher  without 
also  trying  to  be  a  detective  or  doctor  picking  out  heroin  addicts. 
Ihe  ^lest  way  to  nd  the  school  system  of  heroin  addicts  is  for  quali- 
faed  physicians  to  do  proper  physical  exams. 

We  nave  found  in  our  dealings  with  school  physicians,  with  cor- 
rection'physicians  who  examine  prisoners— and  this  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  different  penalties  involved  if  a  person  is  an  addict  or 
not.  an  addict^that  a  doctor  does  not  want  to  get  involved  and  call 
a  person  an  addict. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Before  you  go  to  the  photographs,  you  were  talking 
about  two  different  areas.  One  is  the  detection  of  the  addicts,  and 
IfuUy  understand  the  need  of  having  a  professional  staff  to  do  that 
Where  you  confuse  me,  however,  is  where  you  talk  about  detecting 
the  potential  addict. 

Now,  is  it  my  understanding  that  it  is  your  finding  that  there  is 
a  definite  correlation  between  tiie  disruptive  behavior  of  a  child  in 
a  classroom  and  one  who  becomes  an  addict  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  difference,  or  to  reword  it  slightly, 
a  definite  association  between  juvenile  delin(}uency,  truancy,  disruP- 
tiven^  in  the  classroom,  and  later  on  criminality  of  various  kin^ 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  isolate  heroin  use  as  an  identity  in  itself. 

More  often,  the  majority  of  the  time,  the  heroin  is  one  part  of 
'Criminal  behavior,  and  to  say  that  a  criminal  who  shoots  heroin  is 
going  to  be  treated  differently  than  a  criminal  who  does  not  shoot 
heroin,  I  think,  in  a  way  obscures  the  basic  similarities  of  criminal 
behavior. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  One  of  the  problems  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  young 
addict  is  his  persuading  other  youngsters  to  become  addicts  so  that 
he  will  be  able  to  pay  for  his  habit.  Are  you  sayi^^g  that  his  potential 
market  would  be  other  disnptive  children  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  Ye9--and  twofold.  This  has  been  shown  very  nicely  in 
Sweden  by  Dr.  Bejerot. 

Mr.  Rakoix.  I  wish  you  would  come  a  little  closer  to  home.  I  ap- 
preciate thfs,  but  in  view  of  the  testimony  we  have  from  Mr.  Cnrian, 
that  in  one  school  87  percent  of  the  school  population  was  involved  in 
heroin  abuse  drill's- 


Mr.  Brasco.  Heroin? 


Dr.  Baden.  Mr.  Rangel,  initially  in  New  York,  we  have  sren  that 
criminal  persons  used  heroin.  When  school-aged  criminals  began  to  use 
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heroin  and  as  heroin  became  more  available  in  the  school  system,  other 
disruptive  delinquent  children  began  to  use  it. 
Mr.  Raxoel.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Dr.  Badex.  Juvenile  delinquents  who  had  been  arrested  for  petty 
crimes,  apart  from  heroin  use. 

Mr.  Rancel.  I  am  having  a  problem  here  because  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  one's  criminal  behavior  in  terms  of  the  legal  sense  of 
the  word  "criminal"  begins  after  he  becomes  an  addict. 

Dr.  Baden.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  What  you  are  saying,  however,  is  that  the  criminal, 
the  word  "criminal"  begins  after  he  becomes  an  addict. 
Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Rakoel.  And  this  is  very  frightening  testimony,  because  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  if  based  on  the  standards  of  my  be- 
havior, not  by  psychiatrists  but  certainly  by  New  York  City  school- 
teachers, then  there  is  no  question  you  are  talking  to  a  potential  addict 
as  a  kid. 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  The  fact  that  schoolteachers  believe  that  youngsters 
are  disruptive  has  nothing  to  do  with  criminar  behavior,  as  T  see  it,  nor 
does  it  have  anything  to  do  with  their  psychiatric  emotional  problems, 
if  you  took  a  look  at  what  the  school  situation  is  presently  and  real- 
istically in  the  city  of  New  York 

Dr.  Baden.  A  lot  depends  on  ^hat  we  are  calling  "disruptive."  We 
must  be  sure  it  is  the  stuJient's  problem  and  not  the  teacher's.  All  the 
teacher  should  do  is  identify  someone  as  "disruptive"  and  then  have  a 
qualified,  trained  professional— preferably  a  psychiatrists-evaluate 
him  to  help  him,  aot  punish  him. 

If  one  has  a  gioup-of  hardened  criminal  addicts  in  a  classroom^  this 
acts  as  a  focus  to  spread  to  noncriminal  childi^n.  So  after  a  while,  if 
my  daughter,  who  may  be  raised  beautifully  and  be  perfect,  goes  to 
school  ip  which  five  or  10  kids  use  heroin,  it  would  be  normal  in  the 
adolescent  phase  of  development  for  her  to  do  what  her  pe^rs  are  doing, 
and  addiction  then  spreads  into  noncriminal  individuals,  which  is 
what  has  happened  in  New  York  City  in  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  Ranoel,  OK. 

Dr.  Baden.  May  I  quote  from  Dr.  Eolb,  whom  I  referred  to  earlier: 

Criminals  become  addicts  but  opiate  addicts  do  not  become  criminals  thn>ugli 
the  ofiaddening  or  deteriorating  effect  of  the  drugs.  If  tliere  was  not  one  addict 
in  the  United  Stages,  all  categories  of  crime,  except  violation  of  narcotics  laws, 
would  be  Just  about  what  they  are  now,  except  In  the  area  of  stealing  and  possibly 
of  prostitution,  where  there  would  be  a  smaU  and  immeasurable  decrease. 

This  was  concluded  after  he  investigated  m^ny  major  cities  around 
the  United  States  and  did  detailed  studies* on  the  relationship  of 
criminality  and  dnua:  addiction. 

The  popularly  held  notion  that  good  kids  gefkuck  in  the  arm  by  a 
guy  with  a  fedora  hat  isn't  true. 

Mr.  RAroEL.  Wasn't  he  talkinflr  ?bout  adults,  though,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Baden.  This  ^ms  the  probiem  in  the  1940's  and  1950's.  Yes. 
There    i  change  with  teenagers. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Now  you  have  to  talk  with  me  or  us  in  the  framework 
of  the  existing  classroom  situation.  I  have  no  expertise  to  contradict 
your  opinion  or  your  findings,  but  I  find  it  pretty  difficult  to  believe 
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that  you  can  go  into  a  classroom  in  a  city  like  New  York,  and  based 
Oil  the  nature  of  the  child,  determine  who  would  be  the  potential 
addict.  ^ 

Dr.  Baden.  No.  There  are  good  kids  with  good  backgrounds,  good 
school  records,  ir  the  past  couple  of  years  who  have  Become  hero^:i 
addicts.  I  think  the  pattern  is  changing.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
deaths,  certainly  that  we  inA'esii^te,  the  medical  examiner's  office, 
have  long  criminal  records  antedating  heroin  use.  I  think  the  problem 
you  rais'^  is  a  real  one  presently  because  addiction  has  been  allowed 
to  grow  to  the  eixtent  that  it  has  in  the  public  school  system  so  that 
now  there  are  a  lot  of  good,  clean  kids  coming  in  and  usin^  it.  They 
are  becoming  heroin  addicts,  like  the  marihuana  addict  of  10  years 
ago,  not  realizing  that  heroin  is  niore  dangerous  than  marihuana. 

Mr.  Banoei^  I  recognize  the  liberal  tendency  of  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Brasco,  who  would  like  to  pull  out  all  the  addicts  from  the  classroom 
situation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  But  when  you  were 
telling  me  about  your  liberalism,  about  determining  whether  he  is  an 
addict,  that  was  disturbing  to  me. 

Dr.  Baden.  Two  problems:  (1)  we  can  readily  identify  intravenous 
use  or  sniffing  of  heroin  by  addicts  in  the  school  system  by  physical 
examination.  These  addicted  children  must  be  removed  and  treated 
for  their  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  community's;  (2)  if  children  are 
not  addicted  but  are  unruly  and  are  problems  in  the  school  ^stem,  I  _ 
think  there  must  be  m^hanisms  developed  to  assist  them ;  not  remove 
them.  There  are  estimates  of  35,000  heroin  addicts  of  school  age  in 
this  city.  I  think  this  is  a  time  bomb  in  our  schools,  because  *hese  people 
are  the  ones  who  w511  spread  it  toother  students. 

Apart  from  heroin  addicts,  the  prisons  ol  our  country  are  made  up 
of  persons  who  had  problems  as  kids  that^ere  never  dealt  with.  That 
is  the  other  aspect.  I  do  not  thiiJc  children  with  problems  should  just 
be  taken  out ;  but  they  should  be  recognized  and  helped. 

Mr.  Bakgel.  That  was  my  point. 

Dr.  Baden.  I  am  sorry  if  my  remarks  were  not  clear. 

Continuing  with  Walter  Vandermeer :  At  age  11  he  started  to  use 
heroin  and  he  died  with  a  needle  and  syringe  in  his  arm  in  a  bathroom 
1  week  after  becoming  12.  This  is  the  tyjpical  pattern  of  addicts:  They 
have  many  problems  that  they  have  difficulty  resolving:  they  are  flag- 
ging out;  they  can't  fit  in;  and  they  are  not  adjusting.  We  respoT  "*  ^y 
sloughing  them  off  to  different  agencies,  as  he  ^as* 

Mr.  Phillips.  Which  agency  was  he  sloughed  off  to? 

Dr.  Baden.  Wittwyck  was  one  of  them.  Ho  was  at  various  New  York 
State  training  facilities,  four  or  five  of  them,  throug^h  the  welfare 
department;  and  school's  truancy  board  was  investigating,  but  some- 
how he  fell  between  the  cracks. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  him  in  1969  when  he 
died  because  he  was  so  young.  A  year  later,  just  around  the  comen 
144th  Street,  a  14-year-old  boy  was  found  dead  after  acute  heroin 
reaction  and  by  th^s  time  no  one  was  concerned. 

Of  the  almost  500  teenagers  who  have  died  here  in  the  past  2  years 
because  of  narcotic  addiction,  about  90  were  16  or  younger. 

One  other  recent  factor  is  a  big  increase  in  deaths  associated  with 
violence  among  the  t^nage  heroin  addicts.  In  1969, 10  percent  of  the 
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teenage  addicts  died  of  violence  associated  with  the  addict's  lifestyle, 
most  as  victims  of  homicide. 

This  is  a  photo^aph  of  a  15-year-old  boy  who  did  not  like  the  stuff 
his  pusher  sold  him,  went  back  to  complain,  and  the  pusher  shot  him 
with  a  .22  caliber  gun.  There  were  very  few  such  violent  deaths  among 
addicts  before  1969.  Ten  percent  of  the  deaths  in  1969,  15  percent  in 
1970,  and  presently  25  percent  of  teenage  deaths  among  heroin  addicts 
IS  a  result  of  homicide  or  other  violence. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  would  like  to  ask,  was  that  violence  on  the 
part  of  a  young  heroin  addict,  or  violence  to  him  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  Violence  to  him.  TS^e  arc  dealing  with  the  victims. 

Chairman  Peppeil  That  is  v^hat  1  thought.  Generally  speaking,  the 
only  violence  they  commit  ordinarily  is  the  violence  that  ensues  from 
their  efforts  to  get  money  to  sustain  the  addiction ;  isn't  that  generally 

Dr.  Badkx.  Yes,  sir.  One  thing  we  found  from  the  district  attomey^s 
office:  A  few  ycsrs  ago  the  pushers  usually  were  not  armed,  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  sufficient  increase  in  complaints  from  addicts  to 
pushers,  that  now  the  pushers  are  armed.  If  an  addict  is  going  to 
complain,  he  now  has  to  be  armed ;  as  a  result,  there  have  been  more 
killings  in  fights  among  pushers,  as  well  as  by  the  storekeepere  and 
policemen. 

Not  reflected  in  these  deaths,  Ich  are  directly  related  to  narcotism. 
^  an  increasing  number  of  battered  children  that  come  from  addict 
families.  Last  year  there  were  about  60  battered  children  deaths  in 
New  York  City,  young  children  who  ilied  of  physical  violence.  More 
than  half,  more  than  30,  came  from  addicted  households. 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  a  dead  babv,  who  had  been  bitten  an< 
beaten  up,  showing  bite  marks  on  the  buttocks.  This  actually  was 
meted,  we  were  able  to  demonstrate,  by  the  boy  friend  of  the  mother. 
Often  it  isn^t  the  mother  addict  who  is  perpetrating  the  violence,  buL 
one  of  her  "tricks,'-  one  of  the  people  who  come  in  and  deal  with  the 
mother,  who  may  take  a  dislike  to  a  paiticular  child. 

Not  reflected,  also,  is  the  tremendous  psychiatric  and  emotional 
problem  inflicted  on  children  by  addict  parents.  Wc.  have  seen  in 
Harlem,  I  am  sure  Eangel  has  also,  second  and  third  genera- 
tions of  heroin  addicts,  because  we  have  not  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
what  to  do  with  the  children  of  an  addicted  mother.  If  she  waiits  the 
baby,  she  gets  her  baby. 

Other  babies  of  heroin  addict  die  because  of  neglect  and  inability 
of  the  mother  to  cope  and  supervise  tlie  child;  the  children  may  crawl 
out  of  a  wir  dow,  especially  durirg  the  summer,  or  die  by  drowning  or 
fire.  This  mother,  while  high  on  drugs,  accidentally  put  a  mattress 
on  top  of  her  14-month-old  baby  and  slept  on  it  with  the  baby  under- 
neath. When  she  woke  up  8  hours  later,  she  found  the  baby  had 
suffocated. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Did  you  say  there  is  some  detriment  to  a  child 
bom  to  an  addicted  mother  ? 

Dr.  Badek.  As  fai-  as  physical  detriment,  the  newly  bom  addict 
child  will  go  througlrphysical  withdrawal  symptoms.  As  far  as  we 
can  tell,  the  fact  they  may  later  go  back  into  addiction,  m  .y  be  more 
involved  with  the  environment  of  the  mother  than  any  genetic  inheri- 
tance or  in  utero-exposure  to  drugs. 
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tha??IS&  ^^^"'^     ^      -^-P'^     ^^^^  -other,  rather 

?^^u  J  "^^"'^  J^^^'^  There  is  evidence  addict  mothere  have 
premature  babies  and  have  a  higher  incidence  uf  death  at  birth.  But 
1  tnuik  the  phej^omenon  of  children  becoming  addicts  is  related  to 
the  environment  of  the  mother  and  the  household. 

Our  office's  postmortem  investigation  includes  examination  of  the 
scene  of  death,  interviews  with  families  and  friends,  autopsies-we 
io  autoi^ies  of  all  potential  addict  deaths-chemical  analyses,  and 
review  of  prior  criminal  records. 

*u^"xT*^^*^^^*^  ^^^^  teenage  adolescent  addiction  is 

that  JNo.  1,  most  are  multiple-drug  abusers.  They  use  alcohol,  bar- 
biturates, et  cetera.  You  previously  brourjht  up  the  point  of  methadone. 
We  have  had  more  than  30  deaths  caused  by  methadone  since  Janu- 
^Ya  \  1  y^^'  ^®  nonaddicts.  Twenty-five  percent  of  all 
a  tdxct  deaths  in  New  York  are  presently  associated  mth  methadone 
legi'^imately  in  a  program  or  illicitly. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  many  methadone  deaths? 

Li.  3aden.  More  than  30  true  overdoses  of  methadone,  mostly  in 
teenagere  who  are  not  tolerant  to  methadone;  similar  to  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  experience. 

Alcohol,  propoxyphene— Darvon— tranquilizers,  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines, are  often  in  the  body  when  we  do  the  autopsies.  This  dif- 
fers from  the  older  addicts,  and  the  addicts  before  World  War  II, 
who  tended  to  ^  exclusive  heroin  users.  This  is  a  different  problem. 
It  IS  the  multiple-drug-abusing  syndrome  and  they  really  don't  care 
which  drug  they  use* 

Chairman  Pepper.  Excuse  me.  Is  there  any  animosity,  any  contra- 
diction, between  taking  heroin  and  alcohol  as  there  is  bietween  appar- 
ently taking  barbiturates  and  alcohol? 

Dr.  Baden.  They  do  act  together  as  depressants  on  the  brain  and 
breathing;  if  one  took  alcohol  and  heroin,  one  could  die  of  the  mutual 
additive  effects.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  does  happen  sometimes  because 
in  a  high  percentage  of  the  deaths  we  do  find  alcohol  and  barbiturates 
in  the  Dody  tissues,  as  well  as  morphine. 

The  other  factor  that  is  apparent  in  our  studies  is  that  among  teen- 
agers, uj  .o  this  point,  tho  majority  have  had  criminal,  antisocial  rec- 
ords before  using  heroin.  A  good,  normal,  and  model  student  usually 
doesn't  use  heroin  and  become  a  raving  maniac. 

The  last  point  has  to  do  with  the  epidemiologic  analyses  of  our  data 
that  indicates  where  addicts  die.  Addiction  spreads,  "especially  among 
the  yoking,  as  a  contagious  disease,  even  though  it  is  not  germs,  but 
by  one  person  copying  what  another  person  is  aoij  g. 

This  IS  esp^ially  true  in  the  school  setting. 

Mr.  Phillips*  You  S8.y  it  is  your  opinion,  from  the  maps  end  your 
observation,  that  heroin  does  spread  like  an  epidemic? 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes,  especially  among  teenagers. 

On  this  map  is  the  Harlem  area,  where  many  deaths  are  clustered. 
But  these  deaths  aren't  confined  to  Harlem.  In  fact,  heroin  addiction 
in  New  York  City  was  almost  entirely  a  white  problem  until  after 
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World  War  II,  when  heroin  smuggling  resumed  with  the  establish- 
ment of  international  trade;  ghetto  areas  set  up  because  of  the  war  de- 
fense efforts  were  now  particularly  recpptive  to  heroin. 

Presently  65  percent  of  the  heroin  addict  deaths  are  blacks,  25  per- 
cent whites,  20  percent  Puerto  R?cans,  five  to  six  times  as  many  males  as 
females. 

On  this  same  map  we  see  many  deaths  in  Queens;  there  were  five  or 
10  deaths  10  years  ago,  there  were  140  last  year.  Mostly  white  middle 
class* 

Mr.  Philups.  An  increase  of  over  tenfold  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  Yes.  Similar  to  this  increase  in  Queens,  a  striking  in- 
crease is  presently  occurring  in  Staten  Island  where  there  were  amiost 
no  deaths  a  few  years  ago  and  there  were  15  or  18  last  year.  I  have  some 
copies  of  these  maps. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  would  like  to  make  all  of  them  available. 

Dr.  Baden.  I  have  copies  for  you.  • 

Li  addition,  in  Westchester^  in  Long  Island,  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  we  are  getting  increasing  calls  from  the  coroners  and 
medical  examiners  becauso  there  has-been  a  marked  increase  in  heroin 
addiction  in  those  areas.  The  heroin  addiction  doesnt  stop  at  the 
borderline,  it  spreads  in  much  the  same  fashion  a^**  a  communicable  dis- 
ease caused  bj  germs  would  spread.  We  have  to  think  of  it  in  the  sense 
of  a  communicable  disease. 

I  think  veterans  c(nning  back  to  New  York  City,  or  other  cities  and 
towns  around  the  country,  who  are  addicted  must  be  considered  as 
potentially  carriers  of  a^.c6nta^ous  disease  and  as  basically  having 
ripple  effects  and  spreading  the  disease. 

We  direct  a  lafjge  urinalysis  laboratory.  Urinalysis  when  properly 
performed— that  is  not  the  way  it  is  being  done  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment now — ^but  when  Properly  performed,  and  I  have  some  papers 
on  that,  can  be  very  helpful  m  identifying  and  monitoring  illicit  drug 
use  as  a  component  of  a  treatment  and  prevention  program. 

Mr.  Hafetz;.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  present  examinations 

Siven  by  school  physicians  as  far  as  the  effectiveness  of  identifying 
rug  users  and  drug  addicts  in  the  city  ? 

Dr.  Bad^x.  I  thmk  the  simplest  and  easiest  and  most  econoniically 
rapid  way  to  identify  heroin  addicts  in  the  school  system  is  for 
phyMcians  to  do  proper  physical  examinations  as  part  of  their  yearly 
school  checkups. 

1  These  photographs  show  the  characteristic  scars  caused  by  heroin 
use.  Look  at  the  arms^  which  have  pathognomonic  linear  needle  track 
scrrs  that  are  easily  identified,  going  often  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist.  These  are  the  "mainline"  intravener  addicts. 

Herv  1  "skin  poppers,"  subcutaneous  addicts,  usually  have  charac- 
teristic circular  depressed  scars  that  cannot  be  caused  by  anything 
else.  Even  the  "snorters,"  who  inhale  heroin  or  cocaine,  may  diow 
perforations  of  the  nasal  septum.  A  proper  physical  examination  by 
someone  concerned,  or  who  cai'es,  or  is  willing  to  say,  "I  think  this 
fellow  may  be  a  heroin  addict,  we  have  to  do  further  in  instigation," 
would  be  the  easiest  way  to  identify  the  addict. 
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Typical  scars  on 
thigh  of  subcuta- 
neouG  heroin 
addict— **Skin 
Popper," 


Mr,  Hafetz,  Is  that  done  today  in  the  city  schools? 

Dr.  Baden,  My  impression,  from  speaking  at  school  drug  councils, 
is  that  this  is  not  being  done,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  drug 
coordinators  and  the  teachers  have  had  the  problems  shoved  on  to 
them.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  supposed  to  identify  narrow  pupils 
and  red  eyes  and  the  kinds  of  signs  that  are  not  specific — because 
there  are  many  things  that  can  cause  red  eyes  and  red  noses — and  to 
diagnose  somebody  as  being  a  heroin  addict,  whic^/  really  is  a  medical, 
professional  diagnosis. 

This  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  doctor  is  concerned  and  cares,  I 
think  the  way  the  structure  is  now,  certainly  in  the  corrections  depart- 
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ment,  the  part-lime  doctors  do  not  wish  to  get  involved  in  problems; 
they  do  part-time  work  and  the  municipality  gets  what  it  hires. 

We  must  train  doctors  to  identify  heroin  users  on  physical  exami- 
nations; it  is  easier  than  by  urinalysis.  I  am  a  strong  proponent  of 
urine  testing  for  detecting  drue  abuse,  but  the  kids  wno  are  using 
drugs  are  often  not  in  school — playing  hookey — or  may  refuse  to  give 
up  urine.  Urinalysis  is  mandatory  for  detecting  "pill  poppers,"  for 
people  who  take  drugs  by  mouth,  and  therefore  aon*t  have  tracks; 
and  for  following  and  monitoring  known  addicts  in  treatment.  But 
as  far  as  identifying  addicts,  that  can  be  done  most  effectively  by  the 
school  physican  at  fiie  tme  of  the  school  physical. 

Mr.  Phtixips.  You  are  saying  the  urinalysis  would  have  little 
value  in  trying  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  is  a  heroin  addict  or  not? 

Dr.  Baden.  Urine  testing  is  valuable  and  when  done  properly  is 
very  accurate.  But  the  logistical  problem  of  getting  the  people  you 
want  to  "pee"  for  you  under  supervision  is  great;  one  could  much 
more  easily  pick  out  the  needle  addict  by  looking  at  the  arms  and  legs 
and  the  whole  body. 

Mr.  Phillips.  These  pictures  of  addiction  seem  to  be  rather  clear. 
After  looking  at  those  pictures,  I  am  sure  if  I  saw  people  like  that 
I  would  be  able  to  identify  them  with  no  problem  at  all. 

Is  that  an  average  case,  or  a  case  of  an  addict  with  an  acute  drug 
addiction  problem? 

Dr.  Baden.  This  person  has  been  an  addict  for  many  years^  but 
you  can  have  an  addict  who  will  have  prominent  tracks  and  prominent 
marks  after  only  a  year  or  two.  The  scars  may  be  smaller  and  there- 
fore one  would  have  to  look  for  smaller  tracks  as  well  ts  larger  ones. 
But  they  are  characteristic ;  there  is  nothing  else  that  could  cause  these 
kinds  of  tracks,  and  a  proper  physical  examination  done  with  the 
patient  undressed,  examining  his  front,  back,  legs  and  arms,  would 
certainly  reveal  the,  hard-core  addict  right  away.  You  don't  need 
urinalysis  for  that.  To  detect  multiple-dmg  abusers,  especially  those 
who  take  drugs  by  mouth  so  that  there  are  no  identifying  marks  on 
the  body,  urinalysis  is  mandatory^  But  I  think  one  step  we  can  take 
immediately  is  to  identify  the  hard-core  addicts^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  program  has  been 
discussed  with  the  board  of  education  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  I  know  Gongressmftn  Koch,  for  one,  tried  to  arrange 
such  a  pilot  program  a  year  or  two  ago,  without  too  much  success.  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  board  wante  to  do  about  it.  I  am  sure  they  have 
their  problems  dealing  with  doctors.  Doctors  traditionally  have  not 
assumed  much  responsibility  or  leadership  in  this  aiea  even  though 
they  have  probably  addicted  more  people  than  any  other  profession 
and  have  had  the  least  kind  of  input  into  solving  the  problem.  But  I 
am  not  sure  what  the  relationship  is  between  the  board  of  (education 
and  the  doctors  that  work  for  it 

That  Is  certainly  an  area  that  could  be  easily  looked  into  immediate- 
ly* with  prompt  resu%. 

One  problem  is  that  the  doctors  rationalize  and  say,  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  if  I  say  thia  person  is  an  addict?  I  have  to  go  to  court.  The 
lawyers  don't  really  want  the  truth.  I  don't  want  to  h&  involved." 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  you  saying  school  physicians  do  identify  cases  of 
addiction  or  drug  use  and  don't  record  it  or  pass  on  the  information  ? 
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Dr.  Baden.  My  impression  is,  in  tlie  usual  routine  examinations, 
that  often  tlie  stigmata  and  signs  of  addiction  are  overlooked,  and  if 
tliey  are  found,  one  can  easily  rationalize,  "Maybe  he  got  this  from  in- 
jecting amphetamines  and  since  amphetamines  arenx  covered  under 
tlie  NACC  provisions,  therefore,  I  can^t  say  he  is  a  heroin  addict." 

There  are  many  ways  to  ratio)ialize  about  illicit  drug  injections — 
and  we  don^t  have  too  many  intravenous  amphetamine  addicts  in  New 
York  City  which  would  cause  similar  marks.  I  don't  think  they  are 
reported. 

Mr.  Hafetz,  Have  you  stated  this  problem  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion and  board  of  health? 

D/.  Baden*.  We  don't  have  that  kind  of  relations  with  the  board  of 
health  right  now.  We  are  going  through  a  flux.  Our  office  liasn-t  had 
direct  dealings  witli  the  board  of  education.  AVe  have  dealt  with  Mr. 
Curran-s  State  investigation  commission,  and  with  individual  teach- 
ei-s  and  coordinatoi'S,  but  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  relationship  that 
we  can  go  in  and  suggest  things  to  the  hoard  of  education. 
JMr.  Philups.  That  relates  l)ack  to  something  you  said  previously. 
1  ou  said  there  were  227 youth  deaths. 

Dr.  Baden.  Teenagers,  15  to  19  years  old. 

Mr.  PinLiaps.  And  you  talked  to  the  parents.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions: One,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  board  of  education  has 
made  any  effort  at  all  to  determine  what  schools  these  children  went 
to  and  what  tvpe  of  problem  tliey  had  at  the  school;  and  No.  2.  why 
they  weren't  diagnosed  and  treated  at  the  school,  or  why  some  inter- 
vention didn't  take  place  prior  to  them  winding  up  in  the  morgue? 

Dr.  Baden.  I  canx  say  why  not.  We  do  have  some  parents  who  state 
they  knew  their  son  was  using  drugs,  they  didn't  like  his  friends,  they 
reported  it  to  various  officials  and  nothing  was  done  al)out  it.  We 
don't  have  any  specific  hard  data  as  to  how  to  negotiate  that  system, 
except  it  is  not  being  negotiated.  These  kids  come  from  areas,  we  are 
told  by  parents  where  there  is  lots  of  drug  use;  the  parents  claim  their 
children  got  it  from  their  friends,  and  nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Chairman  Pkppek.  Do  you  have  any  information  as  to  how  many 
of  these  youngsters  who  died  from  heroin  acquired  that  addiction  in 
tlie  schools  to  which  they  went  ? 

Dr.  Baden.  I  cannot  be  definite  about  that.  I  think  there  are  other 
programs  and  other  ways  to  get  that  information  better.  That  is,  there 
are  programs  that  have  100,  200  adolescent  addicts  in  treatment,  and 
T  think  talking  to  these  addicts  would  yield  that  information.  When 
I  have  spoken  to  them  a  lar^e  perceutaffe  claimed  that  they  did  make 
thoir  mitial  contact  from  school,  friends  in  the  school. 

We  have  a  few  case^t,  a  small  number  of  cases,  of  students  who  did 
(he  actually  in  the  school  from  injection  of  heroin  in  the  bathroom, 
but  these  are  only  a  handful. 

And  the  parents  often  tell  us  their  child  became  addicted  because 
thmr  were  hanging  out  with  bad  kids,  who  are  of-ten  their  scbDolmatesi 

Chairman  Pepper.  Do  you  think  the  parents  would  normally  detect 
if  their  children  were  becoming  seriously  addicted  to  heroin  ?  Wouldn't 
they  discover  that? 

Dr.  Badek.  I  think  often  the  psychodynamics  of  what  has  happened 
is  such  that  the  parents  often  are  least  able  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
This  is  not  only  in  the  ghetto  areaa  but  in  the  highest  echelons  of 
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Goyemment,  where  the  parent-child  relationship  is  such  that  it  is 
intimately  involved  with  the  drug  use,  and  the  imrent  often  uses  the 
basic  psycliiatric  mechanism  of  denial. 

They  deny  that  the  child  is  an  addict  anl  sometimes  parents  do 
know  and  try  to  help,  but  very  often  the  s<m  may  come  homo  with 
needle  tracks,  scars,  and  punctures — even  the  doctor's  children — and 
if  the  doctor  saw  it  on  any  other  child,  he  would  know  he  was  an 
addict.  But  the  child  maj  say  that  he  gave  blood  or  cut  himself  on  a 
nail,  and  the  parents  will  believe  any  story  that  is  told,  no  matter 
how  outrageous,  because  they  are  not  able  to  cope  with  the  problem, 
and  very  often  this  heroin  problem,  drug-addiction  problem,  is  one  of 
many  problems  the  child  is  having  with  the  parents.  It  isn't  isolated. 

So  I  think,  the  parents  do  not  often  admit  the  child  is  an  addict. 

Chairman  ^^epper.  Isnt  there  a  shortage  of  pro|2;rams  to  which  the 
child  might  be  committed?  Suppose  the  parents  discover  the  child  is 
using  heroin?  What  could  they  do  in  New  York  City? 

Dr.  Baden.  There  are  a  number  of  programs  the  child  could  be  sub- 
mitted  to  for  treatment  with  the  consent  of  the  parents.  There  are  some 
programs,  I  am  not  sure  what  the  current  status  of  civil  commitment 
IS  in  New  York  City,  to  which  a  parent,  relative,  or  friend,  could 
commit  a  child  involuntarily  to  treatment  under  the  civil  commitment 
statutes, . 

Presently,  I  am  not  sure  if  that  is  being  utilized  very  much,  because 
of  overcrowding.  But  I  think,  certainly  before  you  can  deal  with  the 
child  whr  is  an  addict,  you  have  to  confine  him  and  he  is  not  going  to 
do  it  himself. 

I  think  NefNV  Jersey  has  an  internal  possession  law;  that  is,  if  you 
find  heroin  or  evidence  of  heroin  use  in  the  person's  urine  or  the  body 
of  an  individual ;  that  is,  evidence  that  ^an  be  acted  on  legally.  I  think 
we  are  not  going  to  get  any  place  uutil  we  start  isolating  the  using 
addict  for  his  own  good,  as  well  as  the  good  of  the  community. 

And  there  are  programs  that  will  accept  them. 

Chairman  Peppei^.  A  while  ago  I  lequested  a  member  of  the  staff 
to  make  some  inquiry  aboutr  what  Federal  aid  was  available  now  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  young  people  in  the  schools.  Tliis  is 
the  report  that  I  received  from  one  of  tne  staff  who  made  these 
inquiries  by  telephone. 

The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reports  that  tiny  amounts  of  money  are  being  diverted  illegally 
from  drug-abuse  education  programs  to  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
proorrams  in  the  schools. 

There  is  simply  no  Federal  l^slation  permitting  school  boards  to 
get  involved  in  the  fight  against  drdg  abuse*  Dr.  Jaffee's  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  expressed  some  surprise  the  ques- 
tion was  even,  asked.  They  apparently  had  not  considered  utilizing 
the  schools  in  drug  abuse  treatment  and  rehabilitation  w(  rk.  The  Office 
said  the  only  funds  for  this  purpose  may  be  in  use  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Mental  Health  in  conjunction  with  colleges  and 
universities 

So  you  f/3e  what  little  provision  has  been  made  in  the  numerous 
Federal  progranw  for  dealing  with  the  pi  >blems  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Baden.  I  Have  some  knowledge  of  this,  becaiise  my  wife,  Dr^ 
Judiaiine  Densen-Gerber,  is  the  director  of  Odyssey  House,  and  she 


is  a  psychiatrist  and  a  lawyer  and  it  is  a  physician-run  pro-am.  I 
have  seen  the  kinds  of  problems  they  have  had  with  tne  Federal 
sources. 

About  3  years  ago,  1969,  when  so  many  teenagers  were  dying  of 
heroin  addiction,  she  started  to  admit  teenage  heroin  addicts  into  in- 
residence  facilities  and  she  was  arrested  for  treating  cliildren  16  and 
under,  because  the  facility  was  overcrowded.  Subsequently,  Arthur 
Goldberg  and  Edward  Costikyan  defended  her  and  she  was  found 
not  guilty. 

But  it  was  a  2-year  struggle  because  she  was  treating  heroin  addicts 
that  supposedly  didn*t  exist. 

She  has  the  only  program  in  the  United  States  for  pregnant  female 
addicts  with  the  children  that  is  to  looking  into  the  whole  concept 
of  mothering.  They  caimot  get  Federal  funding  for  this  because  the 
interest  isn*t  in  dealing  with  teenage  addicts,  the  interest  isn't  in  deal- 
ing with  how  do  vou  teach  mothers  who  don't  know  how  to  mother 
a  child,  to  learn  this;  the  intei*est  is  the  immediate  crime  aspect,  and 
we  are  trying  to  drop  crime  5  percent  in  New  York  City  with  the 
false  illusion  that  that  will  mean  something. 

I  think  there  are  basic  problems  with  teenage  addicts,  apart  from 
the  criminality  which  is  so  dramatic,  that  have  to  be  resolved.  We  are 
just  going  to  raise  more  and  more  heroin  addicts. 

Mr.  Bakoel.  Doctor,  does  your  office  have  jurisdiction  over  conta^ 
gious  diseases? 

Dr.  Baden.  No,  sir;  it  used  to  be  health  department  that  had  that 
jurisdiction.  We  will  do  the  autopsies  involved.  But  I  am  not  s\iv& 
what  that  situation  is  here  right  now.  I  know  in  Washington,  D.C, 
Dr.  James  Luke,  who  is  the  medical  examiner,  did  call  in  tne  Atlanta 
Contagious  Disease  Bureau  to  investigate  their  problem  of  drug  addic- 
tion from  the  contagious  disease  pomt  of  view*  We  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  It  seems  as  though  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  unable  to  penetrate  the  board  of  education  as  relates 
to  the  health  and  safety  of  the  child.  I  was  just  wondering  whether 
or  not,  under  the  broad  jurisdiction  of  your  department,  but  as  you 
say  now,  the  health  department,  whether  or  not  they  could  penetrate' 
that  a^ncy  as  relates  to  health  and  safety  of  tho  student. 

Dr.  Badek.  Well,  that  will  be  an  area  outside  of  our  office.  I  cer- 
tainly think  somebody  has  cot  to  start  some  place. 

Cliairman  Pepper.  Anything  further.  Doctor? 

Mr.  Winn,  any  questions  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Winn.  No  questions. 

CKftinnan  Pepper.  Does  counsel  have  questions  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Just  one.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  answered  it 
before  or  not. 

To  your  knowledge,  has  the  board  of  education  looked  into  these 
200-some-odd  deaths,  that  have  occurrwi  among  teenagers? 

Dr.  Baden.  To  my  knowledge  they  have  not  looked  into  these  deaths : 
no,  sir. 

Mr.  VniLLfps.  They  have  not  made  any.  effort  to  determine  what 
school  they  came  from,- or  what  prior  expefience  they  had  with  that 
particular  individual? 

Dr.  Baden.  That  is  correct.  Yes,  sir. 
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Chairman  Pkpper.  Dr.  Baden,  we  cert^iinly  wish  to  thank  you  for 
the  veiy  valuable  information  you  have  given  us  today.  You  and  Dr. 
Helpem  are  painfully  aware  of  the  problem,  and  you  made  us  much 
more  aware  of  it 

We  hope  that  we  can  induce  the  Federal  Grovemment  to  take  a  much 
larger  part  in  the  program  and  perhaps  give  leadership  to  the  State 
and  local  authorities  in  the  school  activities  of  the  Nation. 

Maybe  we  can  do  some  good. 

Thank  you  for  helping. 

Dr.  Baden,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(ITie  following  "Summary  of  Remarks''  was  received  for  the 
record:) 

Summary  of  Remarks  of  Michael  M.  Baden,  M.D.,  Befutt  Chief  Medicai. 
Examiner,  New  York  Crry,  N.Y. 

adolescent  deaths  due  to  NARCOnO  ABUSE  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Heroin  addiction  is  presently  the  leading  cause  of  death  of  teenagers  in  Xevv 
York  City.  The  increasing  number  ./f  narcotic  related  deaths  in  tlie  15-10  age 
group  since  1940  is  indicated  below  (tJje  total  number  of  narcotic-related  deaths 
in  all  age  groups  are  in  parenthesef») : 


1940    0(30) 

imo   5(57) 

lOeO  15(109) 

1965   32(306) 

1906  -   33(337) 


1967    79(656) 

1968   72(654) 

1969  —   248(1000) 

1970  -    237(1205) 

1971  incomplete   227(1270) 


Until  1968  almost  all  teenage  narcotic  fatalities  were  directly  due  to  the  un- 
sterile  injection  of  the  street  heroin  mixture  with  resultant'  "overdoses*'  and 
infections.  In  1969  10%  of  teenaged  addicts  died  of  violence  associated  with  the 
addict's  *'life  style":  homicide,  suidde,  accidents;  this  increased  to  15%  in 
1970  and  2S%  in  1971  due  principally  to  increase  in  tlie  niunher  of  homicidal 
deaths.  Xot  reflected  in  tliese  data  are  the  increasing  numbers  of  children  of 
addicted  parents  who  have  died  of  maltreatment  (battered  children)  or  neglect 
(falls  from  windows,  In  flres,  by  drowning,  etc.).  More  than  half  of  the  60  l>at- 
tered  children  deaths  in  New  York  City  last  year  were  eared  for  by  addict 
mothers. 

Postmortem  studies  at  this  Office— including  investigation  of  the  scene  of 
death,  Interviews  with  family  and  friends,  complete  autoi>sy,  toxicologic  analyses 
and  review  of  prior  police  records  indicate  that  the  great  majoiity  of  teenage 
heroin  addicts  now:  (1)  are  mutliple  drug  abusers— of  alcohol,  barbiturates, 
methadone,  propoxyphene  (Barvon),  tranquilizers,  aniphet^unines— differing 
from  older  addicts  who  often  use  heroin  exclusively;  and  (2)  have  antlsoMal, 
criminal  records  before  using  heroin,  consistent  with  the  well-docnniented  work 
of  Kolb  and  others  that  criminals  become  addicts  much  more  often  than  the 
reverse. 

Birfdemiologlc  analyses  of  our  data  Indicate  that  addiction,  especially  among 
the  young,  spreads  as  a  contagious  disease,  not  by  germs  but  by  role  models- 
one  person  copying  another;  this  is  especially  true  in  the  school  setting.  We 
have  found  that  urinalysis,  when  properly  performed,  can  be  very  helpful  in 
identifying  and  monitoring  illicit  drug  use  as  a  component  of  prevention  and 
treatment  programs.  However,  the  simplest,  quickest  and  leasf  expensive  way 
to  rapidly  identify  using  heroin  addiete  is  by  a  proi>er  physical  examination  by 
a  concerned  physi„4an— the  linear  needle  track  scars  of  Intravenous  "ma i miners'*, 
the  circular  depressed  scars  of  subcutaneous  "sklnpoppers**  and  the  inflamed  or 
perforated  nasal  septum  of  Inhalers  or  "snorters'*  are  characteristic,  easily 
identifiable  and  entail  minimal  legal,  flnancial  and  administrative  concerns. 
Urinalysis,  however.  Is  necessary  to  Identify,  the  occasional  or  new  heroin  user 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  oral  pill  abusers. 

Chaintian  Pep3?er.  We  will  take  a  brief  recess. 
(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 
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Chainnan  Pepper.  Tlie  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  Dr.  Baden,  who  has  just  con- 
eluded  his  very  excellent  testimony  before  us,  is  the  husband  of  a  very 
distinguished  lady.  Dr.  Judianne  Densen-Gerber,  who  is  both  a  lawyer 
and  psychiatrist,  and  also  the  founder  and  head  of  the  famous  Odyssey 
House.  Slie  has  done  so  much,  also  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Phillips,  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Philups.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Olive  Pitkin. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  OLIVE  PITKIN,  DIEECTOR,  BUREAU  OF  SCHOOL 
HEALTH,  NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH;  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  DR.  ROBERT  DOUD,  DIRECTOR  OF  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT,  AND  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  PSYCHIATRY 

Chairman  Pepper.  Let  the  record  show  that  Mr.  Hafetz,  who  is  a 
special  consultant  with  the  committee  and  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
setting  up  these  hearing?,  will  now  conduct  the  questioning. 

Mr.  ILvFETZ.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Dr.  PrrKix.  Olive  Pitkin.  I  am  a  physician,  pediatrician,  director 
of  the  bureau  of  school  health  in  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Health. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  the  person  sitting  with  you  is  whom  ? 

Dr.  DouD.  Dr.  Eobert  Doud,  director  of  research  and  development 
for  New  York  City,  and  also  associate  director  of  psychiatry  for  the 
health  department. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Dr.  Pitkin,  you  say  you  are  in  charge  of  school  health  in 
the  department  of  health  ? 

Dr.  jPitkix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Would  you  describe  your  responsibilities  with  regard 
to  the  schools? 

Dr.  PiTjtiN.  Yes.  I  am  responsible  in  general  for  the  in-school  health 
program  for  all  of  the  public  and  Cathonc  parochial  schools  of  the  city, 
and  quite  a  number  of  the  private  independent  schools.  We  have  a  staff 
of  apj)roximately  300  school  physicians,  plus  about  42  supervising 
physicians,  and  I  am  indirectly  responsible,  also,  for  approximately 
300  school  nurses  who  work  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Do  you  know  what  the  school  population  in  New  York 
City  is?  ^ 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Hie  population  we  service  amounts  to  almost  1.5  million 
altogether. 

^  Ml*.  Hafetz.  There  are  a  total  of  300  physicians  to  cover  examina- 
tions? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Wlio  do  the  actual  work;  yes. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  those  300  physicians  full  time  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.  They  are  part-time  people  who  work  on  a  per 
session  basis. 

'Mr.  Hafetz.  How  part-time?  What  proportion  of  the  school  day  do 
they  give  to  school  duty  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Many  of  them  work  5  half-days  a  week.  A  very  few 
work  as  many  as  9  or  10  half-days  per  week.  Some  only  work  for  1 
or  2  half-days  per  week. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  "VVliat  is  the  pay  scale  for  these  physicians? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  About  $35  for  a  214-hour  session. 
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Mr.  Hafetz,  Are  there  particular  training  programs  for  the  physi- 
cians in  regard  to  recognizing  narcotics  use  and  narcotic  addiction 
among  children? 

Dr.'PrrKix.  Before  tliey  start  work  rhey  all  get  approximately  a 
5-week  preservice  training  program  in  which  this  is  one  of  the 
elements. 

In  addition  to  that,  for  the  last  8  to  10  years,  at  least,  we  have  had 
some  substantial  in-service  training  every  year.  And  during  the  last 
4  years  or  so,  this  has  included  quite  a  bit  on  the  recognition  and  han- 
dling of  the  drug  abuse  problems  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Would  you  know  specifically  how  many  lectures  or 
programs  there  are  for  tlie  recognizing  and  identifying  of  narcotic 
users? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Well,  I  have  a  list  of  them  here.  They  vary  in  length, 
and  how  many  lectures  were  included  }n  each  one,  how  many  physi- 
cians attended,  and  so  forth.  I  can  give  you  an  idea. 

We  had  a  lecture  scries  on  narcotic  addiction  in  November  1968, 
which  21  doctors  attended.  I  think  that  was  three  lectures.  I  am  not 
absolutely  sure  about  that. 

Dr.  Efron  Eamirez,  formerly  chief  of  addiction  services  agency, 
gave  a  course  at  the  New  School  for  Social  Research  of  eight  sessions. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  year  was  that? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Febnmry  1969. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  was  the  attendance  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Twenty-six  of  our  doctors  went,  which  was  all  they 
<;ould  accommodate.  We  asked  them  to  set  it  up  again  and  he  set  up 
a  much  abbreviated  course  of  only  three  sessions,  which  another  29 
'doctors  attended. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Were  those  Ramirjez  sessions  in  1969  the  only  ones 
-given  during  that  year  for  the  physicians  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  they  were  not.  Gomg  back  to  October  1968,  there 
was  as  part  of  a  larger  course  covering  many  subjects  set  up  by  the 
department,  a  panel  in  drug  addiction  headed  by  ex-addicts.  There 
were  two  sessions  there.  I  do  not  have  the  list  of  how  many  of  our 
doctors  attended. 

In  September  1969,  we  had  the  assistant  commissionc  •  of  the  ad- 
di«';tions  service  agency  who  lectured  to  the  school  physicians  in 
Brooklyn.  Fifty  of  them  attended. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Excuse  me.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  Within  the  last  sch(  ol 
year,  September  1971  until  the  present,  could  you  tell  me  the  numl  er 
of  physicians  who  have  attended  the  special  training  sessions  lor 
recognizing  the  narcotic  user? 

Df .  Pitkin.  During  the  current  school  year,  all  that  was  offered  was 
a  movie  called  "What  Did  You  Take^"  wnich  had  to  do  with  the  han- 
dling of  drug  overdosage  in  emergencies.  It  was  gotten  out  by  the  State 
department  of  health,  and  this  was  offered  to  all  of  our  physicians 
during  the  Christmas  holidays,  with  a  commentary  and  discussion  by 
Dr.  Trigg  from  Beth  Israel  Hospital. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  many  attended  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  have  figures.  Normally  we  get  something 
like  60-percent  attendance  at  Christmas  holiday  offers. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Your  estimate  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  New  York 
City  school  physicians'  attended  the  only  training  program  given  dur- 
ing the  past  school  year? 
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Dr  PiTKiy.  Eight. 

IVir,  Hafjetz.  Was  that  optional  or  niandatory  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  can't  tell  you.  We  used  to  say  it  was  mandatory,  but 
we  only  got  about  50-percent  attendance,  anyway.  These  are  part-time 
physicians,  they  have  their  own  pActices,  they  make  vacation  plans. 
So  even  when  we  say  it  is  mandatory— we  did  not  say  it  was  man- 
datory last  fall. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  there  any  reason  why  not^  in  view  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  that  any  school  physician  hired  by  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health  to  look  into  this  serious  problem,  that  it 
should  not  be  mandated  that  he  attend  any  particular  training  ses- 
sions that  are  given  for  the  narcotic  problem  ? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  It  isn't  mandated  because  we  cannot  **nforce  it.  This, 
is  not  part  of  their  regular  assignment 

Mr.  PHiLrji»s.  Is  it  a  problem  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr,  Philmps.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  drug 
addiction  problem  in  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  have  very  little  statistical  knowledge  

Mr.  Phillips.  Why  is  that? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Because  we  have  not  been  able  to  collect  statistics  on 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  doctors  are  not  reportin|f  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  They  do  not  report  to  me  directly  on  this  particular 
subject.  They  do  not  report  to  me  on  any  specific  clinical  condition. 
We,  of  course,  are  aware  of  the  count  that  the  board  of  education  asks 
for  every  year;  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  filed.  It  goes  to  the  narcotics 
registry  o]f  the  department  of  health  after  it  is  gotten  up. 

Mr.  Fhillips.  Do  you  have  a  responsibility  for  doing  something 
about  the  drug  problem  in  the  school  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Do  I  ?  Yes,  sir ;  I  feel  that  I  do. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  heard  the  testimony  earlier  today  and  the 
situation  which  wns  described  as  an  epidemic.  What  have  you  done 
about  the  epidemic  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  have  given  the  school  doctors  all  of  the  training 
I  could  muster  up  and  all  I  could  get  them  to  accept,  and  all  that 
I  could  get  recommended  and  supported  from  the  agencies  available 
in  the  city. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  does  that  amount  to,  one  drug  program  a  year? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir.  I  was  interrupted  when  I  was  telling  you 
what  the  courses  were. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Please  continue.  ^ 
Dr.  Pitkin.  I  can  give  you  the  listings  here. 

As  I  say,  tliey  have  been  scattered.  The  only  course  that  really  was 
attended  by  all^  of  the  schools*  phyacians  and  was  mandatory  because 
it  was  run  during  the  time  th&y  were  assigned  to  be  on  duty,  was  in 
September  1970  when  we  had  a  sergeant  from  the  police  department — 
the  department  of  police,  yes — speak  to  all  four  boroughs  of  school 
physicians,  f       .        ,  ^ 

Then  we  Had  a  physician.  Dr.  Benny  Primm,  who  was  running  a 
methadone  treatment'  program  in  Brooklyn,  speak  to  them.  All  of  our 
physicians  attended  that. 

We  have  also  strongly  encouraf^<>d  physicians  to  attend  any  local 
^mposia  or  training  sessions  that  they  knew  of.  Wherever  we  hear 
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about  them,  we  notify  them  what  is  available  and  tell  them  we  will  pay 
for  attending.  If  they  find program  in  their  local  hospital  they  want 
to  attend,  we  gladly  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  HArerz.  You  are  only  talking  about  pro-ams  directed  toward 
the  phjrsicians,  you  are  not  talking  about  children  treatment  pro- 
grams right  now? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  am  talking  about  programs  to  familiarize  school  phy- 
sicians with  the  narcotic  problem. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  about  the  school  nurses  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  They  are  always  invited  to  attend  the  ones  we  offer. 

I  take  that  back.  They  are  invited  to  attend  the  special  insernce 
training  courses,  but  not" the  preservice  ones.  I  do  not  direct  adminis- 
trative jurisdiction  over  the  nurses.  They  are  under  the  bureau  of 
public  health  nui-sing,  which  runs  its  own  courses. 


the  results  of  the  physical  exammations  given  to  cluldren  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Whom  do  they  have  a  responsibility  to  report  that  to? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  If  you  mean  as  regards  findings  relating  to  drug  abuse, 
they  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  narcotics  register. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Do  they  have  a  form  that  fliey  fill  out  showing  the 
general  overall  results  of  the  physical  examination? 

^  Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  this  is  not  reported  to  my  office.  We  do  not  keep  this 
kind  of  statistics  on  clinical  condition  3.  . 

Mr.  PHHiLiPS.  Have  you  instituted  any  program  at  all  to  identify 
the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  schools? 
Dr.  PriKiN.  We  already  have,  and  have  had  for  years,  a  program  of 


examined  

Mr.  Phillips.  You  have  a  routine  examination  program,  which  I  am 
advised  you  examine  people  in  their  school  life  three  times  a  year:  is 
that  correct? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  PHTLiiips.  Three  times  during  the  school  career? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  Four  times. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  takes  place  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  When  they  are  ni-st  admitted  to  school,  usually  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade.  Then  fourth,  eighth,  and  12th. 
Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  a  standard  program  for  examination? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 
Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  before  the  epidemic  and  after  the  epidemic  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  That  is  ri^jht. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  it  is  not  designed  in  any  way  to  identify  the 
scope  of  this  epidemic  and  do  anything  about  it,  as  I  understand  it. 
It  is  a  standard  examination? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  The  examination  specifically  includes  miestioning  about 
drug  abuse  for  any  child  over  10,  and  is  a  complete  pnysical  examina- 
tion, which  certainly  will  detect  any  signs  of  drug  abuse  that  are  pres- 
ent at  the  time. 

As  to  whether  something  was  done  about  it,  with  any  kind  of  health 
problem,  including  drug  abuse,  the  parent  is  contacted,  the  child  is 
referred  to  an  appropriate  treatment  agency,  and  intensive  foUowup 
is  done  to  make  sure  he  does  g^  proper  care* 


periodic    routine    examinations  of 


are 
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Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  cases  of  that  do  you  know  of? 
Dr.  PiTKix.  We  do  not  have  statistics  on  this. 
Mr.  PiiiLLTPS.  Why  don't  you  ? 

Dr.  PrrKix.  Simply  because  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  ask 
peoi)le  to  report  in  tlie  medical  room  daily.  At  present  they  report  &ome 
51  different  items  every  day,  activities  that  they  do. 

]Mr.  Phillips.  But  "you  are  in  charge  of  overseeing  an  epidemic.  Do 
you  know  an  epidemic  is  taking  place,  or  don't  you  ? 

Dr.  PiTKiK.  I  have  reason  to  believe  there  is,  but  I  do  not  have 
statistical  data. 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  you  have  i-eason  to  believe  that  an  epidemic  is 
taking  place,  what  action  is  the  board  of  health  taking,  or  these  doctors 
taking,  to  curb  the  epidemic,  or  ha  ve  some  eifect  on  it  ? 

Dr.  PiTKTx.  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  that  question  in  just  th^ 
t.'nr  yon  ask  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  it  the  answer  that  you  are  not  doing  anything? 

Dr.  PrrKix.  No,  sir.  The  answer  is  thal  we  have  believed  that  our 
overall  program  for  detection  of  health  defects  was  as  good  as  any 
additional  program  would  be  to  detect  drug  abuse,  among  other  tilings. 

Mr.  Hatotz.  Doctor,  do  you  know  how  many  cases  the  physicians 
have  actuall^^  reported  to  the  place  you  said  tliey  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  i^epoil;  to? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  know  reporting  has  been  very  poor. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  saw  the  figures  introduced  by  Mr.  Curran  earlier, 
whidh  indicated  within  the  last  6  years  31  cases  were  reported  to  the 
registry? 

Dr.  PriKiN.  Right. 

Mr.  Hapetz.  Thux  ie  the  total  amount  your  physicians  have 
reported  ? 

Dr.  PrrKix.  The  onler  for  them  to  report  on  the  new  form  went 
into  effect  last  November. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  What  are  the  results  of  that? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  dont  know  the  adtuall  numbers,  but  I  know  it  has 
been  practically  nil.  They  have  told  us  this.  I  may  say  \dien  we  in- 
troduced this,  we  knew  there  would  be  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
doctors. 

We  began  it  with  a  pilot  program  last  June  in  one  area,  with  very 
careful  introduction,  explanation  to  the  doctors,  reassuring  them  about 
the  le^l  repercussions  for  them,  reassuring  them  about  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  data,  and  tried  it  out  in  one  district,  even  though  the 
local  board  of  education  was  not  wiHin^  to  cooperate  with  their  staff. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Not  willing  to  cooperatia  in  w*hat  .sense? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  The  local  community  superintendent  did  not  want  his 
principals  and  teachera  to  do  this  kind  of  reporting. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  To  report  cases  of  addiction  to  the  narcotics  registry, 
as  required  by  law? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  Right.  Even  though  it  was  recommended  by  the  cen- 
tral board  of  education  and  had  been  cleared  at  that  level. 

Let  mo  finish  this.  Following  this,  we  intix)duced  the  reporting 
citywide  fall,  after  delay  of  a  couple  of  months,  which  was  be- 
cause we  had  to  redesign  tShe  form  a  number  of  times.  We  again  intro- 
duced it  with  discussion  of  the  matter  by  Dr.  Bergner,  who  was  then 
in  Dr.  Doud^s  position,  explaining  to  our  supervising  physicians  all 
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of  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  whiat  it  would  be  used  for  and  the 
fact  it  would  not  involve  them  in  any  way. 

They  in  turn  earned  this  back  to  their  own  physimns.  IVe  discussed 
it  a  number  of  times.  In  spite  of  this  fchere  was  very  little  reporting 
and  when  we  heard  this— we  brought  it  back  to  them  in  about  Febru- 
ary^I  think — ^we  asked  them  why  they  were  not  reporting  caaes. 

Their  response  at  th^  time  was  I3iey  were  really  not  seeing  cases 
of  drug  abuse  in  the  schools. 

Now,  this,  I  find  a  little  hard  to  believe,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  since 
they  examined,  cave  complete  examinations  altc^ther  to  a  total  of 
some  346,000  children,  aged  between  12  and  17,  annually,  ;.nd  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  awit  so  very  few  of  these  children  have  a  drug  prob- 
lem, <3iough  it  is  true  that  imny  of  the  children  who  are  on  drugs, 
who  have  physical  agns  thvit  they  knew  would  be  dead  giveaways^ 
avoid  the  exanrinaJtion,  and  this  is  easily  done. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Doctor,  I  was  about  to  ask  this.  Your  jurisdiction  in 
the  area  of  health  care  or  examinations  is  separate  and  apart  from  the 
board  of  education ;  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  We  work  in  the  school  in  close  coordination  with  the 
board  of  education,  but  we  are  under  the  department  of  health,  ad- 
ministratively. 

Mr.  Ran<  el.  Right.  So  from  a  professional  point  of  view  the  in- 
tegrity of  tha  medical  personnel  would  not  come  into  conflict  with  any 
of  the  policies  of  the  board  of  education  ? 

Dr.  jPitkin;  No,  sir.  They  get  their  orders  from  the  department  of 
health. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Now,  the  doctors  or  the  physicians  arc  technically  em- 
ployees of  the  department  of  health ;  is  that  correct  ? 
Dr.  PrrKiN.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  Because  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
as  to  the  fact  they  are  part  time,  if  directives  are  ^ven  to  them  as  em- 
ployees, certainly  their  tenure  would  be  determined  on  whether  or  not 
they  carried  out  the  orders  from  the  department  of  health;  is  that 
correct? 

Dr.  Pttkin.  Yea 

Mr.  Raxoel.  So  the  fact  is  that  this  committee  would  not  have  to 
concern  itself  with  the  dereliction  of  physicians  who  were  not  carry- 
ing out  orders.  If  your  office  did  carry  out  its  mandate  with  the  possi- 
bility of  some  sanction?  Then  no  employee,  whether  he  is  a  physician 
or  any  other  person,  would  believe  he  did  not  have  to  do  it? 

Dr.  Pftkin.  We  did  mandate  it.  We  did  not  specify  what  the  sane* 
tion  would  be  and  we  have  at  the  moment— I  do  not  know  o^'  any  in- 
dividual case  where  the  school  physician  has  known  about  a  case  ot 
drug  abuse  and  did  not  report  it. 

Mr.  Ranoei^  I  was  talking  about  in  terms  of  the  training.  You  say 
that  60  percent  abided  by  the  mandate  and  the  other  50  percent  did 
not. 

Dr.  Pitkin.  You  are  talking  about  the  training  course  ? 

Mr.  Raxqel.  Yes.  So  I  assume,  really,  the  word  "mandate"  is  being 
used  very  loosely. 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  This  is  why  we  do  not  use  it  any  more.  The  question  oi 
the  degr^  to  which  the  department  can  order  part-time  physicians,  to 
do  certain  things  during  the  hours  when  they  are  not  normally  as* 
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signed  to  do  duty  is  a  bit  fuzzy.  We  do  call  upon  them  in  emergency 
situations  and  they  always  res|)cnd. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  iou  are  talking  about  when  they  are  really  ass? ^ed 
to  duty.  There  is  no  question  you  believe  there  is  a  drug  epidemic  m 
the  schools? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  You  also  agree  the  doctors  in  the  normal  course  of 
their  duties,  in  examining  students,  do  detect  drug  addiction  among 
them? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  think  they  must,  on  occasion. 

Mr.  Rangel.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  And  they  are  failing 
to  report  this,  either  because  they  do  not  have  to,  or  they  are  not  man* 
djitcd  to  do  anything  about  it ;  is  that  coriwt  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  They  do  have  to,  and  they  are  mandated  to.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  whjj  they  are  not  repcirting.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
seeing  7ery  little  in  the  way  of  referrals  from  the  school  personnel, 
now,  because  I  thmk  most  schools,  the  impression  I  have  in  most 
school  principals,  where  there  are  narcotic  coordinato'  s,  have  worked 
out  ways  and  means  of  directly  referring  children  to  local  treatment 
resources.  So  it  may  be  the  school  physicians  are  not  being  called  in  as 
consultants  and  as  secondary  screening  agents  on  these  cases. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Doctor,  do  you  handle  any  other  type  of  epidemics  or 
does  your  department  have  any  history  of  dealing  with  diseases  for 
children  and  how  they  arc  treated  ?  I  don't  really  know. 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Whenever  there  is  any  question  of  a  communicable 
disease — 

Mr.  Ranoel.  At  what  point  of  outbreak  of  a  communicable  disease 
would  your  office  have  jurisdiction  ? 

Dr.  rrmiN.  We  work  with  the  bureau  of  preventable  diseases  in 
the  department  of  health.  It  is  a  different  bureau. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Do  you  work  with  V.D.  at  all  in  examinations? 

Dr.  PrTKTN. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Tuberculosis  ? 
Dr.  PrTKiN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rangei,.  What  do  you  do  when  your  physicians  find  these  things 
out?  Do  they  report  it  to  anybody?  Just  because  they  are  part  time, 
and  very  difficult  to  get,^  are  they  on  their  own  ?  Or  does  your  depart- 
ment  have  any  responsibility  at  all  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Oh,  no.  They  are  not  on  their  own.  We  have  a  manual 
of  procedures  of  over  100  pages. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Generally  speaking,  what  are  they  mandated  to  do 
in  order  to  uphold  their  oath  as  doctors,  or  as  employees  of  your 
department?    '        .  ^ 

jDr.  Pitkin.  You  are  asking  what  the  program  is?  In  addition  to  the 
routine  examinations  ? 

Mr.  Ranoel.  If,  after  the  routine  examination  and  the  student  has 
tuberculosis  or  a  case  of  V.D.,  what  does  the  doctor  do?  Has  he  any 
mandate  except  +o  refer  the  student  to  a  program? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  He  discusses  it  with  the  child*  if  it  is  an  older  child, 
with  the  parents  if  it  is  a  younger  child ;  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  public  health  nurse,  makes-plans  for  getting  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, and  follows  up  again  with  the  assistance  of  the  public, health 
nuree,  to  make  sure  the  child  gets  appropriate  care. 
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In  the  case  of  drug  abuse,  he  works  not  only  with  the  school  nurse, 
"but  the  narcotic  coordinator  in  the  schools. 

«  iJ^'oS^J^^^l,-^"*  I*  epidemic  reached  87  percent  of  the 

population  of  the  school,  you  are  saying  your  olfice  would  really  Jiave 
no  way  of  knowing  because  you  do  not  compile  the  statistical  data? 
f„      n^-^'  know  unless  someone  specifically  reported  it 

to  me.  ITiat  IS  correct.  j  f 

Dr.  Pniax.  I  did  not  say  I  have  made  any  effort  to  find  out. 
Dr.  DouD.  Mr.  Phillips,  would  you  mind  if  I  speak  to  that? 

HliVAi  f"^'      ^T'  ^'^^''^    in  charge  of  the  program.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  answer  from  the  one  in  charge  of  the  program. 
r^rTZ'  hoped  that  the  introduction  of,  that  is,  the  emphasis 

on  reporting  of  cases,  would  give  us  some  figures.  It  has  not  worked 
out.  vve  are  m  the  process  of  trying  to  find  out  why  it  has  not  worked 
out  and  get  more  along  those  lines. 

I  have  recommended  for  sevei-al  vcars  now  and  still  am  recommend- 
ing, actually,  that  the  department  be  able  to  test  the  urine  of  children 
whom  either  school  personnel  or  parents  or  private  physicians  or  school 
pjiysicians  think  are  having  a  narcotics  problem  at  the  time 

Ihe  technique  is  available,  the  laboratory  is  able  to  do  it,  but  they 
would  need  more  personnel,  more  equipment  to  do  it.  I  think  this  would 

vi-^TT  ^     program  as  opposed  to  routine  screening  programs, 

Mr.  Hai^.  Why  hasn't  that  program  been  implemented  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Has  the  board  of  health  gone  to  the  board  of  education 
and  attempted  to  get  them  to  endorse  that  program  ? 

Dr.  PrTKTN.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  endorsed  it,  and  we  have  discussed  it 
many  times. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  In  what  way  have  they  endorsed:  they  have  publicly 
tried  to  get  the  funds  for  it  ?  »     ^         f  j 

Dr.  PiTKix.  It  would  be  the  department  of  health  that  would  get 
funds  for  it  It  would  be  within  the  health  department's  bureau  of 
laboratories  that  this  capability  would  exist 
^    Mr.  Bangel.  Has  this  been  requested  in  your  budget  ? 

Dr.  Pttkin.  It  has  been  requested  in  the  budget  of  the  bureau  of 
laboratories  for  a  number  of  years,  yes.  I  do  not  know  at  what  point 
it  has  been  turned  down, 

Mr.  Eangel.  You  know.  Doctor,  we  are  not  attempting  to  find  a 
scapegoat  here.  This  problem  certainly  is  far  beyond  the  department  of 
health.  But  you  must  admit  that  after  we  have  gone  through  the  in- 
ternational trafficking  of  dnigs,  after  we  have  gone  through  police 
corruption  and  the  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  board  of  education, 
certainly  when  it  deals  basically  with  the  health  of  a  child,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  get  past  your  department  unless  we  have  some  ex- 
planation as  to  why  you  people  have  not  been  really  those  speaking 
out  the  loudest.  We  are  now  talking  about  those  who  have  taken  oaths  to 
deal  with  health  problems,  not  education,  not  corruption,  not  crime", 
but  health. 

Now,  if  you,  just  as  a  doctor  rather  than  an  administrator,  can  say 
that  within  the  school  population  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  an 
epidemic  is  taking  place  and  that  your  physicians  pre  not  reporting  to 
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you,  even  though  you  have  made  some  effort  to  get  that  reported  to 
me  It  IS  not  a  question  of  finding  out  who  is  wrong>it  of  tmS'J? 
s«me  explanation  as  to  whethe?  this  is  a  violation  of  a  moml  faJh 
whether  you  have  no  funds,  or  whether  it  is  a  fact  because  the  epSemic 

'^itt^^s^i-,'?^^^'^     -  poiiticrp^r 

Dr'^Doud  Scujtrkfc^^^  ""'"^        '  que^ionnaire,  which 
Mr.  Eanoel.  But,  Doctor,  my  real  point  is  this  -  Thev  arp  -irnnr  nm 

fl,JJ\^'^^'5^^"u^"^j"°^  ?™  sending  them  a  questionnaire  after 
ith  "'■^^^  y^'-^^d  month  aSj 

Mr  ^^11^^-  ^  Tr^*^  "i^i      y^^'"  ^^'^  year-but  let  it  go. 
^«^Lr  5"*?^^^  ^^"^  ^      that  you  do  not  have  to  be  a 

P?wfvT'     *^Tfi  ^"^P*^'"^       werepreseSK  us  earlier 
_Ur.  Pitkin.  I  agree.  It  does  not  require  a  physician. 

Mr.  Kanoel.  And  I  ]ust  cannot  understand  why  a  doctor  would  listen 

to  a  police  sergeant  in  terms  of  training.  But  I  lo  not  wan^to  geS 

Dr.  Pttkin.  He  was  very  useful  in  showing  them  the  kinds  of  eauin 
Ss pS?.'''"^  "^^y       °"  -  cSldf^rSnTL 

Mr.  Eanoel.  I  would  not  cast  this  heavy  burden  on  a  doff^nr  tY>  innt 

Dr.  :^rKiN.  I  do  not  think  I  have  quite  said  that. 
«vS  But,  Doctor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  child  was 

^^""S  an  epidemic  peuod  by  a  physician  then  vol? 

Jh?;irfTA.f  ^^e.'^J'       an  epidemic  esist^  in  tChS^b  you\ad 
charge  of  ?  Atlea^  the  physical  care  of  that  child  ?  ^ 

ur  Pitkin.  If  the  doctors  reported  to  the  narcotics  nwH-rf^Ar 
would  have  a  count,  I  have  n5t  asked  them  to  Srt  diS 
tn^l.^t''^'^-       'l;??"^  "0  responsibiSt^Tif  to  d^: 

oTce  rcL^n^Ci'S*^  "^T?!^^  ^  ^^<>  con^iilbn  to  your 
£Sl?^dS«  It        ^^*5«Jly'  we  have  to  then  say  that  your 
^  V       ^^"i^  anything  as  relates  to  epidemics 

wa?dSjlS-  ^°«^?7'A^^^-*°'^*^«  '""^'^^^ fchat^little  Sy  who 

ri^o^W  tn^n  f  ^^i'i"^'"^!^"^"  I  '^«'^e  done  ever^hing 
1  imow  how  to  do.  I  tned  to  do  a  lot  more.  I  do  not  know  it  thU 

would  be  sensiMe,  either  for  detecting  more  cases  of  drue  d>u9e  ft^ 
preventing,  or  for  g«ttinff  more  undir  caro.  ^  ' 

Mr.  Rakoel.  Let's  try  this  recommendation  and  see  from  a  laTmnn'fl 
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Would  it  really  help  if  doctors  reported  to  your  office  the  number 
of  children  who  m  the  normal  course  of  their  physical  examinations 
appeai'ed  to  be  addid^ed  to  drugs?  Would  not  that  be  of  some  help  to 
you  in  determining  your  budget,  your  needs,  or  what  you  would  need 
m  order  to  fill  your  commitment?  Would  that  not  be  one  basic  require- 
ment? 

Dr.  PriKiN.  You  mean  a  statistiovl  count? 

Mr.  Raxgel.  If  the  guy  had  V.D.  and  he  is  in  school,  would  not  you 
like  to  be  able  to  say  to  any  committee,  that  I  have  just  found  out  that 
half  of  the  kids  have  V.D.? 

-  Dr.  PITKIN,  We  do  not  collect  that. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  am  asking,  I  know  they  have  51  things  to  collect. 

Dr.  Pitkin,  What  I  am  saying,  we  do  not  collect  it  for  any  medical 
x^onditions.  That  is  why  I  am  striving  hard  to  get  a  computer  for  our 
medical  information  so  we  know  this  kind  of  thing. 

We  are  conducting  a  special  study,  asking;  the  doctors -what  is  the 
•diagnosis  on  every  child  that  they  see  in  tne  course  of  a  day.  One 
reasion  that  I  wanted  to  do  it  this  year  was  that  I  hoped  from  that  I 
would  get  some  clue,  more  than  I  have  now,  as  to  the  number  of  cases 
of  drug  abuse  they  are  seeing, 

Mr.  RakG£D.  Doctor,  if  someone  was  to  tell  you  that  an  epidemic  is 
occurring  in  tlie  New  York  City  schools,  whether  it  is  dnig  addiction, 
or  no  matter  what  it  is,  wouldn't  you,  as  a  professional,  like  to  be  able 
to  say,  "Yes,  I  know,  tliis  is  the  number  of  kids  that  we  have  been 
able  to  detect,  this  is  the  mourifc  of  money  we  need  in  order  to  do  an 
effective  job,"? 

Dr,  Pttkin,  Yes;  I  would. 

-  Mr.  Bakgel.  Now,  I  think,  what  we  are  asking  is :  Why  hay^'t  you 
at  least  been  able  to  find  out  how  many  kids  are  drug  addict^  or  at 
least  believed  to  be  drug  addicts  from  your  employees! 

'  Dr.  Pitkin.  What  I  am  trying  to  explain  is  that  I  do  not  know 
why  we  have  not  b^n  able  to  find  out.  Because  we  have  explored  all 
of  the  avenues  I  faiow  of  that  are  open  to  us.  But*  we  do  not  get  the 
information  back.  . 

Mr,  Rangel.  Then  you  know  that  

Dr.  Pitkin;  I  am  as  frustrated  as  you  are,  at  least. 

Mr.  Rangel  (continuing);  Your  doctors  are  not  really  abiding  by 
the  law  as  civil  servants  or  public  emplovees.  In  other  words,  they  nave 
violated  every  pmciple*  and  you  are  their  direct  emploj'er,  and  you 
say  you  do  not  Imow  why  they  are  actually  violating  their  oath. 

Dr.  Prriu^.  Tliat  is  right. 
'  Mr.  Rangeii.  And  you  are  a  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Yes;  1  am, 

Mr.  Pinu-ips.  Doctor,  it  would  seem  to  me  the  minimum  the  board 
of  health  would  have  done  was  conduct  a  pilot  project  in  one  or  more 
schools  to  go  out  and  reexamine  the  entire  population  of  that  school 
in  a  given  month.  What  about  that?  Wliy  not  one  school?  Maybe  you 
ha\wt  the  resources  to  do  it  for  an  entire  scliool  system,  but  at  Jeafst 
go  in  one  school  with  the 'problem  and  list  all  of  the  kids,  ^ve  uri- 
nalysis and  physically  examine  them  and  find  out  what  happens.  If  you 
do  not  do  thaf^  you' do  not  Idiow  what  is  happening  and  you  do  not 
•know  if  theseMds  are  going  down  the  drain^  and  no  one  seems  to  care. 

Dr.  PrrKiN,  We  have  not  done  that  kind  of  program  because  I  had 
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no  hope  that  when  the  program  came  to  pass— it  takes  a  certain  amount 
of  planning — the  children  we  wanted  to  be  available  f  ■>r  examination 
or  would  show  anything. 
Mr.  PHiu,irs.  How  would  you  know  that? 

Dr.  PiTKiK.  The  normal  absentee  rate';  the  normal  attendance  rate, 
I  should  put  it,  averages  60  percent. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yoii  say  of  the  60  percent  who  were  there,  there  is 
no  sense  examining  the  60  percent,  because  the  40  percent  who  aren't 
there  are  really  the  addicts? 

Dr.  PiTKiK.  No;  I  am  saying  the  60  percent  who  are  there  have  a 
less  likelihood  of  bebg  the  addicts  than  tne  40  percent  who  are  absent. 

In  addition,  once  they  get  wind  of  a  program,  I  tluak  the  absentee 
rate  is  going  to  be  astronomical.  When  children  find  out  there  is  even 
going  to  be  an  examination  given  in  the  medical  room,  the  population 
melts.  It  is  hard  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Didn't  you  just  a  minute  ago  advocate  the  effectiveness 
of  selective  type  of  urinalysis  program? 

Dr.  Prriax.  Yes.  When  a  child  is  seen  in  the  school  and  at  that 
moment  appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  a  drug,  that  is  the  time, 
I  think,  to  check  his  urine.  * 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  does  it  differ  from  setting  up  the  pilot  program? 

Dr.  PiXKiN.  That  is  a  routine  program  for  which  the  chuciren  can 
prepare.  They  can  stay  clean  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  clo  not  have  to  tell  them  when  you  are  going  to 
examine  theml^ 

Dr.  Pitkin.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  secret  program  of  that  size 
in  a  New  York  City  school. 
Mr.  Phillips.  One  school  ? 
Dr.  PjCdtin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiKN.  IVhat  if  you  just  moved  into  a  school  on  a  qmck-hit  type 
of  tiling  and  moved  in  with  everything  you  had  available  to  you  ?  They 
woiild  not  hq^ve  time  to  be  prepared,  they  would  not  have  time  to  get 
off  it.  You  do  not  have  to  worry  about  all  of  your  reports  and  planning 
in  advance. 

I  do  not  know  anythmg  about  your  business,  but  I  have  a  hunch  you 
are  so  busy  planning,  making  plans  and  revising  reports,  you  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  But  at  least  ais  far  as  this  subject  is  concerned, 
why  couldn^t  ^ou  go  in,  sneak  in— I  do  not  like  that  word— but  a  quick- 
hit  type  of  thirg,  go  into,  say,  two  or  three  schools  and  then  average 
put?  They  are  not  just  going  to  leave  there,  particularly  if  they  are 
locked  inside  like  we  have  heard  todav.  '  ^ 

'  Have  you  ever  thought  about  that  f 

Dr.  Pitkin.  We  have  not  thought  of  that  particular  kind  of  a 
program.  i 

Mr;  Phillips.; Another  thing,  which  occurs  to.  me,  very  simplv,  you 
are  examining  people  when  they  are  graduafing  from  school;  is  tnat 
correct,  when  they  are  XS  tod  leave  the  school  system  ? 

Why  not  move  it  down  to  16,  where  you  can  still  have  2  years  to 
^otk  with  them?;  What'vahie  is  the  examination  when  they  are  gradu- 
ating ?  It  is  14  and  16  when  they  are  becoming  addicted. 

Dr.  Pitkin.  The  value  of  having  the  examination"  just  before  leav- 
ing the  school,;is  that  we'feel  the  child  who  has  been  more  or  le;^  under 
our  .  health  supervision  during  the  school  years  is  now  not  going  Id  be 
under  any  regular,  ongoing  supervision,  lie  provides  it  for  lumMf. 
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We  like  to  make  sure  he understands  what  his  current  health  prob- 
lems are,  and  we  advise  him  to  get  a  source  of  regular  medical  care 
for  them,  tell  him  how  often  he  should  be  checked. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Doctor,  how  many  school  pupils,  high  school 
and  elementary,  are  being  treated  now  under  the  auspices  of  the  health 
depar+*r»ftnt  for  heroin  addiction  ? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  I  am  sorry — how  many  school  pupils? 

Chairman  Pekper.  How  many  students  from  schools  in  New  York 
City  are  now  being  treated  for  heroin  or  drug  addiction  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  of  healUi  ? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  I  do  not  know  if  aiw  are  being  treated.  The  only  depart- 
ment of  health  facilities  I  know  of  arc  the  methadone  programs  around 
the  city,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  taking  young  teenagers  in  the 
methadone  treatment. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  you  are  saying  is  nothing  is  being  done? 

Dr.  PiTKm.  Oh.  no.  We  refer  kids  to  any  agency  available  and  we 
have  twice  sent  in  our  doctors,  and  to  the  schools,  lists  of  all  of  the 
treatment  resources  available,  including  mental  health  clinics,  Odyessy 
House,  Phoenix  House. 

Chairman  Pepper.  My  question  was :  How  many  students  from  the 
schools  of  New  York  are  presently  being  treated  by  the  department 
of  health,  or  under  their  auspices  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Do  you  mean  they  are  referred  by  the  depaiiment  of 
health? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Yes. 

Dr.  PiTKiNT.  We  do  not  have  a  count  on  that. 

Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  the 
program  tliey  have  there  is  only  an  educational  program,  if  that  is 
what  it  is. 

I  dont  think  you  have  a  treatment  program,  at  all  ? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  No,  sir.  We  never  set  up  to  have  a  treatment  program 
or  diagnostic  program. 

Mr.  Winn.  If  you  do  not  even  have  the  records  of  referrals,  then 
how  do  we  know  you  have  any  kind  of  referral  system  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  do  not  have  statistical  reports  in  my  office.  Every  child 
in  the  school  has  a  cumulative  health  record  kept  all  of  the  way 
through  his  school  career*  That  is  where  the  record  of  his  referral  is 
and  his  tab  for  followup  at  a  suitable  date  by  the  doctor  or  nurse.  But 
this  is  not  reported  to  me  statistically. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  referred  for  diabetes, 
asthma,  or  whatever.it  is. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  do  you  know  what  information  to  send  out,  if 
you  do  not  have  the  statistical  information,  yourself? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  I  don't.  And  I  wish  I  had  it. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  niany  employees  do  you  have?  You  don't  know 
that,  maybe. 
Dr.  Pitkin.  Well,  it  is  only  about  350  directly. 
Mr.  Winn.  Doe^  this  mclude  the  doctors? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  This  is  the  doctors  and  clerical  staff;  360,  maybe, 
altogether. 
Mr.  Winn.  And  you  train  the  nurses? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  No,  the  nurses  are  emploved  by  the  bureau  of  public 
health  nursing.  We  are  bureaucratic.  l?he  bureau  of  public  health 
nursing  has  charge  of  all  of  the  nurses,  of  all  kinds,  plus  public  health 
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assistants,  who  assist  the  nurses,  but  are  nonprofessionals.  They  do 
thwr  own  training.  I  train  the  school  doctors. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  train  the  schools'  doctors,  300,  approximately, 
physicians?  '      '  jy 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Right. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  many  school  nurses  are  involved  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  Well,  the  equivalent  full-time  figure  would  be,  affain* 
approximately  350. 
Mr.  Winn.  Are  these  registered  nurses  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  They  are  all  at  least  registered  nurses  and  the  maiority 
public  health.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Winn.  In  869  public  schools,  and  including  the  Catholic  schools, 
1,200  schools,  they  only  have  300-some-odd  nurses*  We  don't  have  one 
nui-se  per  school.  We  have  one  nurse  for  every  four  schools  ? 
^  Dr.  PriKiN.  The  average  alpount  of  nurse  time  per  school  per  week 
IS  a  little  under  6  hours.  Ifurse  time  per  school  per  week.  That  is  an 
average. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  How  about  doctors'  time? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  The  doctor's  time  overall  averages  about  an  hour  and 
thj-ee-quarters  per  school  per  week. 
Chairman  Pepper.  An  hour  and  three-quarters  a  week? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  Per  school. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Then,  maybe  you  do  not  have  to  be  so  defensive.  Your 
corps  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  medical  standards  of  children. 

Dr.  PriKiN.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  We  are  understaffed,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Mn  Ranoel.  No  matter  what  kind  of  epidemic  takes  place  in  the 
public  school  system,  your  staff  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  it  except 
to  refer  them  to  the  morgue  or  refer  them— they  are  free  agents,  really* 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  We  have  had  no  epidemics  among  schoolcmldren  in  the 
last  20  years  or  so.  We  have  no  diphtheria,  no  polio,  no  smallpox. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  You  would  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  we  did. 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Doctor,  if  we  did  have  an  epidemic  such  as  polio,  there 
would  be  no  way  for  you  to  know  would  there  ? 
Dr.  Pitkin.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Not  based  on  your  statistics  ? 

Dr..  Pitkin.  Oh,  yes. 
-  Mr.  Ranoel.  They  would  be  referred  ?  You  don't  refer. 

Dr.  PrcKiN.  We  ^t  individual  reports  on  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Have  you  received  any  reports  recently  on  druff 
epidemics?  ^  & 

Dr.  Pitkin.  No. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  You  could  be  of  great  help  to  this  committee  if  you 
could  try  to  get  together  the  type  of  program  that  you  think  would  do 
credit  to  your  profession.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
Oity  of  New  York  Department  of  Health  is  really  playing  hoax  on  the 
general  public  if  it  believes  that  these  300  doctors  can  handle  the  popu- 
lation of  the  students  m  this  city.  And  if,  in  fact,  we  are  talking  about 
a  doctor  spending  1%  hours  per  week,  on  an  average,  in  a  school  we  are- 
realistic  enough,  Doctor,  not  to  expect  too  much  from  that  doctor. 

?  ^^^^^  ^®  ^  screening  job.  As  far  as  treatment 

and  rehabilitation  is  concerned  I  do  not  Imow  of  a  good  treatment  and 
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i^habihtation  pi-ograin.  I  do  not  know  of  any  successful  approach  to 
the  prevention,  treatment,  or  rehabilitation  of  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  Kanoeu  Doctor,  we  never  even  reached  that  point.  Wo  haven't 
even  gotten  to  the  point  where,  if  a  guy  was  gohag  through  with- 
di-awal,  your  doctors  would  be  able  to  detect  it  and  repoit  to  some- 
body the  ffuy  IS  going  through  withdrawal.  We  haven't  even  ^tten 
to  the  sophisticated  area  of  what  you  do  with  hun.  We  are  saying 
you  have  told  us  that  you  have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  they  want 
to  detect,  whether  they  are  overlooking  addicts  deliberately  in  viola- 
tion of  every  code  and  every  law. 

You  don't  know,  really,  how  they  are_,treating  it,  and  you  have 
asked  them  and  they  just  won't  tell  you. 

So  I  was  about  to  suggest,  as  to  what  you  would  like  to  work  with— 
not  in  terms  of  rehabilitation,  because  we  are  all  trying  to  search  for 
medical  answers  there— but  just  what  would  you  like  to  see  your  de- 
partment do  since  you  have  charge  of  at  least  reporting  to  somebody, 
tlie  physical  condition  of  a  child  periodically?  And  perhaps  we  can 
help  you,  rather  than  appear  to  be  attacking  you. 

But  the  system  that  is  allowed  to  exist  like  this— they  should  not 
have  you  here  with  only  300  people  covering  the  public  school  system- 
expecting  you  to  do  all  of  the  things  we  require  is,  I  think,  a  big 
failure;  and  I  think  it  really  t4ikes  a  lot  of  integrity  away  from  the 
profession  of  which  you  are  a  member. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Doctor,  I  think  you  said  you  don't  know  of  any  treat- 
ment program  that  is  in  any  way  helpful  or  beneficial.  What  has  thft 
board  of  health  done  about  instituting  such  a  study  or  program  of 
their  own? 

You  talk  about  Odyssev  House,  i?hoenix  House,  a  number  of 
private  people  who  are  well  meaning,  who  are  going  about  setting  up 
i)rograms  to  help  addicts.  They  are  applying  and  will  probably  con- 
tinue—and God  bless  them— but  what  has  the  department  of  health 
done? 

Dr.  PrpKiN.  The  department  has  a  number  of  methadone  main- 
tenance clinics,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  these  are  not  being  used  for 
teenage  children. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  done  anything  about  setting  up  a  program 
for  children? 

Dr.  PrrKiN.  The  reason  I  think  we  did  not  taoUe  the  question  of 
treatment  more  aggressively  was  that  for  several  years  after  the  ad- 
diction services  agency  was  created,  I  labored  under  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  delusion,  that  this  agency  was  supposed  to  be  responsible  for 
the  handling  of  drug  abuse  problems  in  the  city. 

I  thought  we  were  supposed  to  relate  to  them  when  it  came  to  train- 
ing and  when  it  came  to  recommendations  as  to  how  our  staff  would 
be  useful  in  the  situation.  We  tried  to  work  only  with  the  addiction 
service  agency.  It  finally  became  apparent  this  was  not  a  coordinating 
agency  for  dnig  abuse  problems  in  the  city  but  was  simply  one  pro- 
gram, among  other  programs. 

Chairman  Pepitjr.  Doctor^  probably  you  have  revealed  the  answer 
of  why^  little  has  been  done  m  the  way  of  the  reporting  and  the  like. 
There  is  little  you  could  do  about  it  anyway,  if  you  knew  how  many 
were  heroin  addicts.  ^ 

Dr.  Pitkin.  It  would  be  helpful  jiist  to  have  a  number. 

Chairman  Pkpper.  You  wouldn't  know  whit  to  dp  eb6ut  it  anyway, 
so  there  wouldn't  be  any  use.       ^  •   ^  ' 
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Dr.  Pitkin*.  If  we  had  a  munber,  it^^wmild  be  possible  to  be  more 
forceful  with  the  budget  people  on  the^fttnount  of  staff  and  kinds  of 
things  needed  to  tackle  the  problem.  Tliis  is  why  we  have  been  anxious 
to  get  some  kind  of  figures,  other  than  the  wild  estimates  we  have 
now. 

Chairman  Pepper.  It  is  an  area  we  have  to  break  new  ground  on, 
try  to  provide  some  sort  of  treatment  program  for  these  students.  This 
is  happening  all  over  the  country.  Students  are  becoming  addicts  of 
hard  anigs. 

Dr.  PiTKiK.  Yes.  But  I  don't  know  what  the  program  would  be, 
really,  when  you  consider  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

You  know,  vou  can  say  it  is  an  epidemic,  but  it  is  not  an  epidemic  like 
smallpox,  which  nobody  wants  to  get,  and  once  he  has  got  it,  he  wants 
to  get  well.  With  drug  abuse,  people  go  into  it  voluntarily.  Ignorant- 
ly,  maybe,  but  still  voluntarily.  They  certainly  continue  it  voluntarily. 
They  don't  want  to' be  detected,  they  don't  want  to  be  treated. 

Now,  in  a  free  society,  that  is  a  little  hard  to  handle  and  I  don't  thuxk 
anybody  has  really  found  the  answer  yet. 

Chairman  Pkpper.  Maybe  that  is  the  answer. 

Dr.  Pitkin*.  You  talk  about  removing  children  from  schools,  sus- 
pending them  from  school  if  they  have  a  drug  problem.  Where  are 
theyto«:o? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Don't  you  think  there  should  be  separate  schools? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  More  than  separate  schools,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  there. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  be  prisons  aand  prisons  that  have  tried 
to  rehabilitate  youthful  drug  abusers  have  not  beeii  very  successful 
in  their  programs.  About  as  successful  as  tlie  reform  schools  we  send 
kids  to. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  would  agree  with  your  criticism  if  you  had  made  any 
effort  to  do  it.  Have  you  made  any  effort,  to  come  up  with  your  own 
program,  or  the  boam  of  health  come  up  with  a  program,  to  try  to 
save  these  kids,  or  has  the  board  of  eduction  maae  an  effort  to  save 
these  kids? 

Appamitly  ho  one  is  doing  anythinf^  about  it.  No  one  is  coming  up 
with  a  program ;  they  are  just  criticizing  the  other  ones. 

Dr.  PiTKTV.  I  think,  myself,  what  is  required  is  not  a  health  depart- 
ment progiitm,  not  a  board  of  education  program,  not  a  police  pro- 
gram, l>ut  a  coordinated  program  involving  all  segments  of  society. 

Mr.  Phillh's.  That  is  a  sure  way  not  to  get  it  done. 

Dr.  Prr.-^iN.  Unfortunately  that  is  true.  But  I  think,  myself ,  this  is 
the  reason  why  nothing  has  been  done,  because  an  educational  pro- 
gram, alone,  won't  work.  A  health  department  program  wont  work, 
and  cant  be  expected  to. 

Chairman  Pepi'ER.  Doctor^  at  the  University  of  Miami,  I  ani  told  they 
have  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  program  on  the  campus  of  the 
institution.  I  don't  know  whether  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram could  be  worked  out  that  could  be  located  on  the  grounds  orin 
conjunction  with  the  schools,  or  not.  It  might  be  that  such  a^program, 
if  properly  directed,  conceived  and  funded,  might  be  able,  firet^  to  be 
the  inspiration  for  fJie  detection  of  those  who  have  drug  addiction, 
and,  second,  for  treatment  of  those  who  do  have  it.    — . 

That,  coupled  with  more  effective  law  enforcement  programs,  a 
school  program,  bearing  down  very  hard  on  those  who  do  become 
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addicts,  and  if  necessary,  taking  them  perhaps  into  some  special  cus- 
tody, if  they  will  not  voliuitarily  submit  to  the  program. 

At  least,  it  is  a  challenge  to  us ;  isn't  it  ? 

Dr.  Pitkin.  Yes^  sir. 
•    Chairman  Peppeu.  Any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  not. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Doctor.  We  thank  you 
very  much  for  coming  and  giving  us  your  statement 

Dr.  Doud,  did  you  want  to  make  some  statement?  Do  you  want  to 
add  anything? 

Dr.  Doud.  No.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  so.  I  just  wanted  to  ex- 
plain that  one  of  the  things  I  understand— and  I  am  newly  arrived  in 
New  York — is  the  addicts  in  the  school  get  diverted  from  the  physi- 
cians before  Dr.  Pitkin's  physicians  can  see  them.  They  are  diverted 
by  drug  educators,  hy  teachers,  and  so  forth,  and  they  avoid  these 
school  physicians.  I  think  this  is  one  reason  her  physicians  do  not  keep 
them.  She  did  not  state  this  reason,  but  this  is  what  I  understand  the 
situation  to  be. 

Mr.  Winn.  Do  you  think  it  is  done  purposely  ? 

Dr.  Doud.  Yes,  purposeful  avoidance.  Right.  With  the  help,  per- 
haps, of  some  people  in  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Winn.  School  administration? 

Dr.  Doud.  Right. 

The  other  thing  is  that  I  can  assure  you  in  the  commissioner  of 
health's  office,  that  oiir  physicians  will,  one,  be  trained  to  recogir^c 
addicts  if  this  is  possible,  and  apparently  in  some  instances  it  is  not. 
You  cannot  tell  if  an  addict  is  a  present  addict  or  he  has  got  turkey 
marlcs  from  2  years  ago.  There  are  some  difficulties  that  Dr.  Pitkm 
went  over  a  little  too  glibly,  I  think. 

The  other  thing  is,  if  any  physician  in  the  health  department  is 
caught  breaking  the  law,  I  can  assure  you  we  will  serve  him  with  a 
s^^njons  or  some  other  very  stringent  procedure  that  will  teach  him 
that  he  should  either  leave  the  department  or  go  ahead  and  do  his 
]ob.  I  cannot  imagine  the  number  of  times  the  law  must  be  broken  e<ach 
year  in  regard  to  this  reporting  business.  It  is  sections  11.03, 11.05,  these 
two  sections  of  the  New  York  Health  Code  mandate  this. 

Mr.  PHII.UPS.  One  question.  Doctor.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  heroin  epidemic  which  apparently  is  taking 
plac^  without  any  reference  to  that,  just  on  the  basis  of  these  statistics 
Dr.  Pitkm  gave,  that  you  have  li/^  hours  of  doctor  time  per  school 
per  week?  Would  you  say  your  health  program  is  totally  inadequate 
for  the  school  system? 

Dr.  Doud.  No.  I  would  say  the  identification  and  reporting  and 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts  is.  I  think  Dr.  Pitkin  has  one  of  the 
linest  programs,  as  far  as  immunizations,  this  sort  of  thing,  regular 
^  Ti?^  fe^      programs.  So  you  don't  make  a  sweeping  statement. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  don't  see  how  you  could  possibly  be  just  puttins 
arms  in  slings.  ^      j  & 

^  ©r.  Pitkin.  We  are  not  there  to  put  arms  in  slings. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  both  very  much.  We  appreciate  vour 
coming.  We  will  see  what  is  yet  to  be  done. 

The  committee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Ihereapon,  at  5.65  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
tomorrow;,  Tuesday,  J  une  20, 1972,  at  10  a.m.) 
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TUESDAY,  JUNE  20,  1972 

House  op  Eei»resextatives, 
Select  Committee  on  Oume, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

The  commiUce  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10:10  a.m.  in  the  audi- 
torium, Board  of  Education,  110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  Xew 
York  City,  Hon.  Claude  Pepner  (chaiman)  presidinsr. 

Pixjsent :  Representatives  Pepper,  Brasco,  Mann,  Murphy,  Rangel, 
Winn,  Sandman,  and  Keating. 

Also  present:  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  chief  counsel;  Michael  W.  Blom- 
mer,  associate  cliief  counsel;  Chris  Nolde,  associate  counsel;  and  Fred 
Hafetz,  special  consulting  counsel. 

Chairman  Pepper,  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  Congressman  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, chairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

On  my  right,  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honorable  Frank 
Brasco,  of  New  York;  Congressman  James  Mann,  of  South  Carolina; 
Congressman  Morgan  Alurphy,  of  Illinois;  aJid  Congressman  Charles 
Eangel,  also  of  New  York. 

On  my  left-,  the  Honorable  Larry  Winn,  Congressman  from  Kan- 
sas; Congressman  Charles  Sandman,  of  New  Jersey;  and  at  the  end. 
Congressman  William  Keating,  of  Ohio. 

On  my  left  is  Chief  Counsel  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  and  second  from 
iiim  on  the  left  is  Associate  Chief  Counsel  Michael  W.  Blommer. 

We  ai-e  veiy  pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  in  tlv  great  city  of  New 
York. 

Yesterdavthe  committee  heard  evidence  that  a  drug  epidemic  exists 
in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Hard  drugs  are  easily  sold  in  the  schools 
by  student  pushers  even  at  the  junior  high  school  level. 

Witnesses  stated  that  drug  use  is  contagious  and  has  9prea<i  un- 
checked throughout  the  school  system,  devastating  the  lives  oi  the 
affluent  as  well  as  the  ghetto  schoolchild. 

We  heard  substantial  testimony  placing  responsibility  for  this  prob- 
lem squarely  on  the  board  of  education.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
'f  vidence  of  the  drug  epidemic,  the  board  has,  as  one  official  stated, 
buned  its  head  in  the  sand"  and  viewed  the  problem  in  the  same  vein 
as  "students  not  doing  tlieir  homework." 

It  is  clear  that  the  board  of  education  has  not  recognized  nor  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  epidemic.  The  chairman  of  the  State  crime 
commission  testified  that  although  the  problem  was  dramatically 
called  to  their  attention,  "nothing  has  changed"  in  a  year  and  that  it^s 
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still  "business  as  usual"  at  the  board.  This  management  of  the  school 
effort  is  truly  shocking.  . 

School  personnel  patently  violate  the  law  by  failing  to  report  cases 
of  student  drug  addiction.  Many  school  oflScials  oppose  and  have  in- 
terfered with  police  undercover  efforts  to  apprehend  drugsellei;^  in 
the  schools. 

Because  of  this  attitude,  schools  have  become  sanctuaries  for  drug 
sales  and  addiction.  School  oflScials  ignore  and  avoid  students  who 
are  clearlv  under  the  influence  of  dnigs.  In  fact,  in  one  situation  a 
teacher  admitted  the  use  of  drugr  and  showed  a  young  and  impression- 
able class  how  to  roll  marihuani  cigarettes* 

The  evidence  developed  yesterday  also  demonstrated  that  the  board 
of  education  is  not  the  only  culpable  party.  We  heard  testimony  from 
the  dir©&tor  of  the  sdiool  health  program,  which  can  only  be  described 
as  tragic 

The  government  agency  responsible  for  the  health  of  New  York 
City  schoolchildren  conceded  through  its  director  that  there  was  a 
druff  epidemic,  but  she  could  not  even  get  her  own  physician  employees 
to  identify  and  work  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  board  of  health  has,  in  effect,  abdicated  its  responsibility  in  this 
state  of  emergency. 

Nor  has  the  health  department  launched  any  program  to  cope  with 
the  problem. 

In  sum^  the  testimony  dramatically  illustrates  that  in  the  face  of 
a  drug  cnsis  in  the  New  York  City  schools,  there  has  been  tragic  and 
disastrous  failure  of  responsible  oflScials  to  take  any  remedial  action. 

1  want  to  make  it  clear  that  while  this  is  the  primary  obligation 
of  the  oflScials  of  the  city  of  New  York,  I  suspect  that  we  will  find 
when  we  continue  our  hearings  in  other  parts  of  the  country  that 
other  responsible  authorities  have  similarly  failed  to  meet  the  chal- 


But  this  great  city,  which  is  outstanding  in  the  character  of  its 
problem,  I  hope  will  give  leadership  to  the  people  to  solve  this 
tragic  problem  so  that  others  may  profit  by  it,  not  only  here,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  will  call  the  first  witness,  who  is  a  very  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  who  for  26  years  has  been  an  official  of 
outstanding  inteff^ity,  competejice,  and  character. 

He  has  been  a  long-time  friend  of  mine  and  he  gave  valuable  testi- 
ihony  before  this  committee  when  we  were  holding  hearinjgs  here  in  the 
summer  of  1970.  We  are  very  pleased  to  have  him  with  us  today. 
We  invite  to  the  witness  stand  tne  Honorable  Abraham  Beame,  New 
York  City  Comptroller: 
Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  please  initiate  the  inquiry. 

STATEMENT  OP  ABRAHAM  D.  BEAME,  COMPTKOLLER,  NEW  YORK 

CITY,  N.Y. 

Mr,  Phillips.  Welcome,  Mr.  Beame.  I  believe  you  have  a  prepared 
statement.'  Will  you  wleaie  deliver  that  statement. 

Mr.  Beame.  Mr.  Ohainnan,  members  of  the  Select  Committee  oa 
Crime,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
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At  my  previous  appearance  on  June  27, 1970, 1  urged  the  committee 
to  adopt  Federal  legislation  enacting  my  proposal  for  a  city-State 
metropolitan  drug  addiction  commission  to  attack  drug  abuse  in  the 
New  I  ork  metropolitan  area.  Such  a  bill,  H.R.  273,  introduced  Janu- 
ary 28,  1971,  is  pending  in  committee. 

I  also  proposea  a  progiam  to  purchase  the  opium  supplies  of  coun- 
tries growing  and  manufacturing  narcotics  to  stem  the  now  of  drugs 
into  the  Unit-ed  States.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  such  a  program  was  te- 
gun  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Today,  I  want  to  talk  about  how  drug  abuse  and  addiction  affect 
our  young  people  and  our  schools.  The  story  is  tragic. 

At  the  outset  one  thing  must  be  made  clear.  Drug  addiction  and 
abuse  is  not  confined  to  a  particular  geographic  area,  socioeconomic 
class,  or  ethnic  group.  It  kncws  no  boundaries.  It  affects  all  levels  of 
society  and  all  schools. 

Tlio  drug  abuse  problem  in  the  schools,  with  its  accompanying  re- 
sults of  overdose,  extortion,  burglary,  robbery,  and  tniancy,  has 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  My  staff,  early  in  1971,  visited  31  New 
York  City  high  schools,  and  found  serious  drug  abuse  problems  in  al- 
most every  one. 

When  our  report  was  first  issued  some  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, without  even  taking  time  to  analyze  the  factual  data,  imme- 
diately cried  "politics."  They  simply  refused  to  face  the  very  danger- 
ous social  problem  detailed  in  thBT^pOrt. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  they  have  been  made  more  aware  of 
the  need  to  take  action.  Some  steps,  though  inadequate,  have  been 
takenrMuch  more  remains  to  carry  out  tjieir  responsibilities. 

At  two  of  our  better  high  schools,  guidance  counselors  said  to  my 
staff,  "Every  child  in  the  school  is  involved  with  dnigs."  Of  course, 
such  statements  include  marihuana  use.  At  a  Brooklyn  high  school  a 
dean  reported  that  about  1,000  students  on  the  school  register  are 
heroin  addicts. 

At  Madison  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  according  to  school  doans 
"several  times  a  month,  students  overdose."  A  counselor  at  Francis 
Jjewis  High  School  said,  "A  day  doesn't  go  by  in  Northeast  Queens 
without  a  student  overdosing  in  one  of  the  schools."  The  statistics 
show  that  65  teenagers  dropped  out  forever — from  January  through 
May  31, 1972 — and  their  deaths  were  attributed  to  narcotism. 

Perhaps  the  situation  in  our  high  schools  is  best  summarized  by  a 
statement  made  by  a  high  school  principal  in  Brooklyn : 

Hundreds  of  our  students  cut  their  classes  and  roam  in  the  halls  at  will.  Many 
prey  upon  other  students,  extorting  money  from  them  in  lavatorieSt  cafeterias, 
and  haUways.  Others  spend  their  entire  schooldays  gambling  in  the  cafeteria 
and  in  the  lavatories.  The  drug  problem  increases/and  takes  a  mounting  toH  as 
more  and  more  of  our  young  peoole  are  induced  by  ^'student"  pushers  to  experi- 
ment with  the  deadly  stuff.  Our  absence  and  lateness  records  are  sta^ering. 

yiolence..per^ades„many^high,  scho^^  teachers  are 

often  molested,  and  sometimes  the.yictims  of  ^ripiis.  physical  abuse. 

More  than  5,100  incidents  of  violencia.  have  been  ,  repo 
board  of  eduoatdon  by  piunciimls  for  the  period  froin  Septeinl>erl971 
through  April  30, 1972.  And, , according  to  some  school  officials,  Many 
hundreds  more  take  ]>lace  but  are  never  reported,  Some  parents  are 
afraid  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
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I  believe  fclxat  drug  abuse  contribute  to  the  fact  that  New  York's 
schools  lead  the  Nution  in  student  absenteeism. 

Tlxe  percentage  of  students  daily-  attending  schools  in  New  York 
City  has  decreased  from  87  percent  m  1965-66  to  83  percent  in  1969-70. 

I  might  say  in  1930  the  percentage  was  in  the  nei^borhood  of  about 
93  percent  and  from  1930  to  1965  it  dropped  only  5  perceut>-in  35 
years.  In  the  lasit  5  or  6  years,  as  I  indicated,  it  dropped  to  83  percent, 
or  a  4r-percent  decrease. 

High  school  attendance  has  markedly  dwindled  from  80  percent  in 
1965-'66  to  73  percent  in  1969-70.  However,  because  of  cutting  and 
poor  recordkeeping,  the  number  of  students  actually  attending  school 
is  even  lower.  My  office  issued  an  analysis  of  the  declining  attendance 
in  July  1971,  which  is  available  to  the  committee. 

Recently  we  have  completed  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  the  attendance 
problem  wliich  I  will  make  available  to  you  this  week.  It  reveals  tliat 
attendance  in  our  liigh  schools  Ls  not  improving. 

In  a  July  1971  report  issued  by  my  office  concerning  drugs  in  the 
schools,  24  recommendations  were  presented. 

One  of  these  recommendations  was  for  the  board  of  education  to 
officially  publish  and  implement  a  imiform  policy  to  cover  student 
heroin  addicts  and  heroin  pushers.  It  appeiirs  that  this  policy  is  poorW 
implemented  in  many  schools. 

Despite  the  publication  of  special  circular  No.  10  in  October  1971 
by  the  board  of  education  setting  forth  certain  ^delines,  we  are  in- 
formed that  a  substantial  portion  of  those  guidehnes  are  not  complied 
with.  For  instance,  heroin  addicte  are  not  reported  to  the  narcotics 
registry  in  accordance  with  provisions  in  the  New  York  City  health 
code. 

Many  teachers  are  uninformed  or  misinformed  about  their  legal  role 
and  position,  in  regard  to  drug  abusers. 

In  many  schools  drug  addicts  roam  the  halls,  solicit  drug  business, 
and  spread  their  disease  to  others. 

However,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  since  issuance  of  my  July  1971 
report  the  board  has  followed  my  recommendations  to  develop  man- 
datory courses  for  all  teachers  to  sensitize  them  to  drug  addicts  and 
dnig  abusers. 

Much  more  must  be  done  by  the  schools  to  help  stop  drug  abuse. 
I  urge  that: 

Drug  abuse  education  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  all 
schools;  beginning  in  the  early  primary  grades. 

In  a  city  as  diverse  as  New  Yorkj  schools  too  should  be  diverse. 
There  cannot  be  on^  prototype  school  for  all.  Principals  and  their 
staffs  should  be  entrusted  with  more  powers  to  develop  creative 
pro^ri'ams  and  curricula. 

Well-known  adults  not  associated  with  established  authorities 
such  as  police  are  needed  to  be  physically  present  in  the  schools 
to  serve  rs  a  hero  and  counterforcc  to  the  pusher,  who  is  consid- 
ered a  hero,  in  the  school  environment.  This  adult  hero,  whether 
he  be  a  former  addict  or  a  sports  notable,  Will  bo  a  positive  force. 
His  acute  sensitivity,  street-Das*»d  perspective,  and  determination 
to  combat  the  use  of  narcotics  should  serve  well  to  act  as  an  anti- 
drug force. 
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An  increase  in  adult  presence  in  the  schools  through  the  use  of 
trained  parent  patrols  is  needed.  On  the  basis  of  an  independent 
study  of  school  disruption — including  crime— for  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  the  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity Research  Corporation  stmngly  recommended  increased 
use  of  paid,  neighborhood-based  security  aides  in  the  schools.  Use 
of  parent  security  aides  has  been  tried  suc<5essfully  in  schools  in 
Cleveland,  Berkeley,  and  elsewhere.  Their  effectiveness  was  found 
to  be  enhanced  by  tneir.neutrality ;  that  is,  their  lack  of  identifica- 
tion with  either  school  officials  or  the  police.  Thus,  I  support  H.K. 
10641,  the  Safe  Schools  Act  of  1971,  wliich  provides  funding  for 
these  programs. 

In  accordance  with  legal  authority,  hi»h  school  principals 
should  exercise  their  legal  power  to  uncover  dnig  usage,  discharge 
and  refer  drug  addicts  co  an  alternate  educational  program.  For 
these  students  i»^terim  school  therapy  centers  for  education  and 
rehabilitation  with  psychologists  and  specially-trained  teachers 
should  be  set  up  on  an  informal  basis  in  storefronts  and' in  the 
theiapeutic  communities.  The  board  of  education  should  refer 
heroin  addicts  to  drug  rehabilitation  programs  just  as  handi- 
capped children  are  offered  specialized  care  and  education. 

Also,  the  various  drug  rehabilitative  agencies  operating  w  ithin 
the  city  should  become  health  service  centers  for  the  conmnmities 
in  which  they  are  located.  Rooms  should  be  made  available  iu 
every  Phoenix  House,  Odyssey  House,  Reality  House,  and  other 
therapeutic  communities  to  be  used  by  the  schools  for  educational 

Eurposes  concerniDg  narcotics^-Additionally,  each  house  should 
ave  emergency  detoxification  rooms  where  addicts  undergoing 
withdrawal  symptoms  can  be  provided  with  proper  services.  And 
here,  most  important,  much  of  what  I  have  said  cannot  be  done 
without  some  money,  and  in  some  cases  a  good  deal  of  it. 

The  Federal  Grovemment,  which  in  my  judgment  has  not  met 
its  responsibiliMes  in  relation  to  this  entire  problem,  should  provide 
more  funds  for  school  dnig  programs.  One  encouraging  sign  is 
that  moneys  have  been  provided  by  New  York  State  to  operate 
the  high  school  SPARK  program,  a  dnig  prevention  program. 
In  some  schools  this  program  has  been  effective  in  educating  stu- 
dents against  drug  abuse. 
But  it  appears  that  the  board  of  education  has  not  been  effective 
enough  to  stop  dnig  abuse  in  our  schools  and  to  make  our  schools  safe 
for  both  youngsters  and  teachers.  Obviously,  as  I  said,  more  Federal 
funds  are  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  deal  vnth  this  problem  in  the  schools 
effexjtively. 

The  numbers  of  yomig  people  abusing  drugs  has  a^umed  enormous 
proportions  within  the  last  decade.  Some  of  tne  factors  leading  to  this 
"turn on'' are:  * 

1.  Youngsters  growing  up  in  a  television-oriented  society  find  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  good— aspirin — and  bad — ampheta- 
mines—drugs after  so  many  television  commercials  have  advised  them 
to  take  pills  to  slow  down,  move  faster,  stay  awake^  go  to  sleep,  get 
stimulated,  relieve  tension,  think  quicker,  relax,  reduce  weight,  and 
gain  weight 
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2.  The  easy  availability  of  drugs  of  various  sorts,  hard  and  soft,  in 
an  affluent  society. 

3.  A  frenetic  desire  "to  be  hanpy."  Young  people  enjoy  the  euphoria 
or  the  excitement  induced  by  drugs.  Drugs  -bring  "happiness." 

4. 1  he  tendency  of  persons  with  psychological  problems  to  run  away 
irom  their  problems  by  drowning  their  perceptions  in  drugs. 

5.  Young  people's  disendiantment  with  society.  A  loss  of  faith  in 
the  traditional,  j)olitical,  religious,  and  social  institutions  of  society. 

6.  A  search  for  sharpened  perception  and  heightened  creativity, 
dni J         persons  believe  they  obtain  from  strong,  mind-altering 

And  finally,  the  fact  that  many  of  our  young  people  find  school  not 
relevant  and  matenal  to  their  needs.  Until  such  time  as  alternate  meth- 
ods of  education  are  developed  and  implemented,  little  headway  will 
be  made  m  bringing  students  to  schools  to  learn. 
^  Unle^  drug  abuse  by  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
Ignorant,  is  stopped  or  at  least  diminished  the  very  fabiic  of  our  soci- 
ety will  be  torn  into  shreds. 

1  ask  this  committee  to  give  consideration  to  my  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  metropolitan  dnig  addiction  commission.  An  all-out  war  on  .dnicr 
ato  through  drug  prevention  and  rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  entii^ 
tri-btate  area, 

Dru^  abuse,  just  like  air  pollution,  knows  no  geographic  boundaries. 
Ihere  IS  too  much  waste  and  duplication  in  the  present  programs.  Wo 
have  200  public  and  private  programs  in  New  York  City  alone,  each 
unaware  of  what  the  other  is  doing  and  maybe  not  even  interested. 
Unly  interested  m  their  own  program. 

There  is  a  lack  of  coordination.  We  need  an  overall  umbrella 
throughout  the  whole  metropcxitan  area. 

I  said  that  when  we  are  threatened  with  external  dangers  we  have 
total  mobilization  to  fight  those  dangers.  Today  we  are  threatened 
with  probably  the  most  serious  internal  danger,  domestic  danger, 
drug  abuse,  and  we  need  an  all-out  tvar  to  fight  that  and  a  coordinated 
war.  ' 

We  cannot  afford' to  waste  more  time.  Our  best  efforts  and  full 
resources  are  needed  to  fight  the  war  against  drug  abuse. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Comptroller,  we  wish  to  commend  you  upon 
what  IS  obviouslv  a  very  careful  and  long  study  of  this  problem  and 
veiT  meaningful  suggestions  and  recommendations  that  you  have 
made m  your  statement. 

^^Rbvious  that  you  have  given  long.and  careful  consideration  to 
this  subject.  As  I  said,  we  recall  your  able  testimony  in  1970  when  our 
committee  was  here  on  the  heroin  problem.  We  perceived  the  concern 
which  you  so  long  manifested  in  this  problem,  because  you  do  have 
a  verj-  serious  heroin  problem  here  in  New  York  City* 

We  have  a  growing  one  in  my  city,  Miami,  FJ  ..  We  are  finding  the 
-toll  IS  tragic  all  over  the  country. 

Two  of  vour  coi.jressional  represeni^tives  are  members  of  this  com- 
mittee and  they  have  been  primarily  responsible  for  this  committee 
coming  here  to  make  a  study  of  this  problem. 

I  would  like  the  members  to  have  an  opportunity  to  either  ask  you 
questions,  or  comment  upon  your  testimony. 
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Mr.  Brasco? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Beame,  being  a  native  New  Yorker  I  am  pleased 
to  greet  you  here  today.  We  know  you  as  a  most  dedicated  public 
official. 

When  we  started  the  hearings  we  were  all  concerned,  and  greatly 
<joncemed  iu  my  districtj  about  the  problems  of  drug  abuse.  We  came 
in  not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  fixing  blame  on  anyone  specifically  or 
on  any  specific  entity^  but  to  try  to  expose  the  problem  so  we  could 
begin  to  look  at  it  realistically. 

You  have  to  recognize  there  is  a  problem  before  you  can  attack  it. 
But  what  we  reallj  found,  in  speaking  to  teachers,  students,  parents, 
and  other  people  m  the  city,  is  a  really  scandalous  approach  on  the 
pait  of  the  board  of  education. 

You  spoke  a  moment  ago  about  the  board  of  education  implementing 
a  policy.  Now,  all  throughout  the  hearing  yesterday,  from  everyone 
that  testified,  it  was  absolutely  clear  that  the  board  of  education  has 
no  policy  dealing  with  student  drug  abuses.  I  am  wondering  whether 
or  not  you  were  referring  to  somewiing  specific  when  you  mentioned 
a  policy ;  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  their  policy  is. 

Mr.  Beame.  What  I  made  reference  to,  and  1  said,  they  are  poorly 
implementing  what  policy  they  have. 

1  might  say  that  what  they  do  have  is  a  policy,  at  least  stated  some 
kind  of  policy,  involving  emergency  measures  when  a  child  overdoses. 
Even  that  is  not  very  closely  implemented. 

I  agree  with  you,  Congressman,  and  I  said  so  in  our  report  issued  in 
1971,  that  they 'had  no  policy  at  alL  They  have  since  done  something, 
but  we  could  not  upon  inquiry  §et  too  clear  from  them  what  was  done. 
But  we  did  learn  from  some  pnncipals  whom  we  spoke  to  that  such  a 
policy  was  indefinite  to  them. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  thing  that  disturbs  me,  even  yesterday,  with  re- 
spect to  the  public  health  code,  is  that  the  schools  are  supposed  to  be 
reportii^  tho.se  who  are  victims.  This  is  not  beinff  done.  We  heard  tes- 
timony irom  the  public  health  service,  or  the  public  health  administra- 
tor, someone  from  his  office,  that  in  one  period,  I  believe  1970,  there 
•were  more  than  200  overdoses  reported,  all  under  the  age  of  19.  Ob- 
viously, a  great  number  of  them. 

These  are  new  deaths  and  a  great  number  of  them  could  be  in 
schools.  And  I  thmk  imder  the  provisions  where  the  board  of  educa- 
tion has  to  maintain  some  kind  or  report,  there  were  oiily  six  suspected 
<5ases  reported. 

Now,  that  is  actually  a  violation  of  law.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  that?  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  these  people  should  resign  right 
now,  if  the  testimony  that  has  come  before  this  committee  is  not  100 
percent,  but  just  60  percent  true. 

What  is  being  done  to  get  them  to  at  least  obey  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you  completely,  and  I  am 
jiot  here  to  defend  the  board  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  you 
have  said,  I  had  made  reference  to  in  the  presentation,  the  failure  to 
report  to  the  narcotics  re^ster  in  accordance  with  the  health  code. 

We  found  in  the  study  we  made  in  1971  that  some  of  the  high  schools 
Tiad  four  or  five  cases,  of  overdoses  a  week,  and  yet  nothing  was  re- 
ported, or  very  little,  ijf  anything,  was  reported. 

I  agree  with  you  1,000  percent,  there  has  not  been  conformance 
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with  the  law.  I  understand  that  in  the  last  8  years  they  have  reported 
a  total  of  only  about  150  names,  and  everyone  knows  that  there  are 
thousands  who  have  been  involved  in  this  drug  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  made  this  estimate  in  our  1971  report,  that 
there  are  one-third,  about  100,000  students  in  the  high  schools  alone, 
one-third  of  the  high  school  register  who  have  been  either  exposed  to 
or  experimented  with  hard  and  soft  drugs. 

Some  people  have  said  our  figures  are  conservative. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  board  also  talks  about  the  lack  of  money  in  edu- 
cation. I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures,  someone  is  trying  to  get  it — but 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  next  fiscal  year,  elementary,  secon- 
dary, higher  education  appropriations  by  Congress  will  run  into  the 
billions.  More  than  $20  billion  alone. 

Concerning  the  moneys— is  a  pait  of  the  reimbursement  for  the 
schools  based  on  a  general  register  of  students  who  are  aipposcd  to 
be  in  the  school  ?  In  other  woras;  do  some  of  these  schools  you  spoke 
about  with  only  73-percent  attendance?  Do  they  get  money  for  the 
27  percent  that  don't  show  up  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  No;  let  me  put  it  this  way:  The  State  formula  for 
school  aid  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  formula  which  is  deficient,  should 
be  corrected.  I  had,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1967,  proposed  a  constitutional  amendment,  which  would 
have  corrected  it. 

It  is  based  on  weighted  average  daily  attendance  and  not  based 
upon  registers.  This  is  the  fallacy  of  the  formula,  bexjause  the  teach- 
ers are  provided  based  4ipon  registers;  supplies  are  bought  based  on 
registers;  all  expenses  are  

^  Mr.  Brasco.  But  that  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  terrible  waste.  If 
73  percent  show  up,  what  happens  to  the  teachei*s  with  respect  to  the 
other  27  percent  that  don't  show  up? 

Mr.  BEAarE.  Well,  they  are  fliere.  They  have  smaller  classes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  the  supplies  and  evei^thiiig  else  that  are  bought 
for  the  27  percent  that  don't  show  up— and  I  assume  that  is  over  the 
course  of  the  year.  Is  that  a  waste?  Is  that  a  proper  use  of  mon^y? 

Mr.  Beame.  WelL  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  students  are  not  there, 
they  are  not  there  for  some  reason.  It  is  the  reason  we  have  got  to 
get  at  to  get  them  tliei-e. 

In  the  first  place,  starting  from  the  first  base,  the  allocation  of 
funds,  in  my  judgment— andl  don't  know  whether  you  are  dwelling 
on  that  phase  at  all — is  not  properly  done. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  it  should  be  based  on  registration  and  not 
attendance. 

Now,  in  terms  of  attendance  in  the  schools,  the  drive,  obviously, 
has  to  be  for  100-percent  attendance.  To  the  extent  that  it  isn't,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  waste  is  in  the  fact  that  the  young  people  are 
not  getting  their  education. 

Mr.  Brasco.  No,  I  know  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  monevs  are 
appropriated  for  supplies,  based  on  100-percent  attendance,  and  if 
only  7?  percent  show  up  there  should  be  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Beame.  Teachers  are  there  ready  to  teach,  but  no  students* 

Mr.  Bi?ASCo.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  t<  ascertain. 

Mr.  liAXGEL.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Cliaiman  Peppek.  Mr.  Rangel,  another  of  jour  distinguished  Rep- 
resentatives, who  is  deeply  in  this  whole  question. 

ilr.  RxVXGEL.  I  want  to  thank  yon,  Mr.  Comptroller,  for  coming  and 
continuing  your  fight  in  this  very  serious  epidemic  that  has  swept  the 
city. 

Air.  Beame.  I  might  say  the  same  thing  for  you.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  certainly  suppoit  your  position  and  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  ^et  it  out  of  committee. 

As  this  comniittee  nas  fought  the  drug  problem,  we  have  been 
involved  in  the  intcmational  trafficking  of  drugs,  and  we  are  forced 
to  get  to  the  corruption  that  exists,  sometimes  in  the  law  enforcement 
part  of  the  problem.  Now  as  we  deal  with  the  welfare  of  the  child, 
where  the  epidemic  i*eally  has'its  most  serious  burden,  we  find  that  the 
lK>ard  of  education  has  somehow  managed  to  seal  itself  off  away  from 
the  law,  and  law  enforcement,  and  it  is  not  coopemting. 

All  of  this  vvas  very  saddening  news  to  us  j'esterday. 

I)ut  to  me,  the  most  serious  testimony  I  heard  came  from  Dr.  Olive 
Pitkin,  who  is  director  of  the  school  health  bureau.  She  testified  yes- 
terday that  the  children  of  New  York,  based  on  the  300  doctors  tliey 
have/received  an  average  of  1%  hours  of  medical  attention  per  weet, 
per  school. 

Further,  that  even  in  examining  the  child,  if  the  child  is  known  to 
be  a  dnig  addict,  she — who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  New  York 
City  health  program  in  the  schools — would  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  was  done  in  that  particular  case. 

She  seemed  almost  satisfied  that  they  were  doing  a  tremendous  job, 
and  yet  no  member  of  this  committee  could  find  out  from  her  approxi- 
mately how  many  addicts  have  been  examined  by  the  doctors,  why  it 
is  that  nothing  has  been  done.  You  spoke  in  your  testimony  about  man- 
datory education  for  teachers.  The  word  "mandatory"  in  her  office 
means  absolutely  nothing  because  only  50  percent  of  the  staff  have  ever 
received  any  mandatory  training  related  to  detecting  drug  addicts. 

Surprisingly  enough,  one  of  the  mandatory  programs  was  a  movie 
and  the  other  was  listening  to  a  police  sergeant. 

They  have  violated  their  medical  oaths,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
treatment  to  give,  and  they  are  not  doing  anything  about  it.  They 
have  not  asked-f or  one  nickel  in  city.  State,  or  Federal  funds  in  order 
to  do  the  job. 

They  refuse  to  reijort  to  the  health  registry.  They  refuse  to  report 
to  the  parents.  And,  indeed,  they  have  refused  to  report  to  the  director 
of  the  progmm,  who  could  not.  even  say  what  we  can  do. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Beame,  it  really  seems  as  though  those  people 
who  have  the  responsibiUtv  aie  not  only  acting  immorally,  but  are 
acting  in  violation  of  the  law  and  acting  in  violation  of  oaths  they' 
have  taken  as  professional*' 

As  members  of  the  committee,  we  recofjnize  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  derelict  in  its  responsibility  to  the  city,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  this  drug  addict  program,  but  how  in  God'S  name  can  we  sell 
the  program  to  Congressmen  from  rural  areas  when,  right  in  our  own 
city,  we  find  those  who  have  the  responsibility,  to  wit,  the  directors  of 
the  school  health  bureau  and  the  board  of  education,  saying  everything 
is  going  to  be  all  right  ? 
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What  can  we  do  in  this  citjr— that  is,  your  !Rei)resentatives  in  Con- 
gress and  city  and  State  officials — short  of  turning  this  matter  over 
to  the  district  attorney  and  asking  for  indictment? 

Because,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  parent  cannot  send  a  child  to- 
school  without  fear  that  he  is  going  to  be  intimidated,  without  fear 
that  he  is  going  to  be  lured  to  drug  addiction.  And  then  he  will  find 
out  the  teacher,  because  some  policy,  whether  imion  or  board  of  educa- 
tion, refuses  to  cooperate  with  the  police,  and  the  very  doctor  who 
examines  the  child  has  no  responsibility  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Where  do  we  c o,  Mr.  Beame  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  I  might  first  observe  that  in  the  1971  report  that 
we  issued,  we  also  make  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  doctors  at  the 
board  of  education  somehow  or  other  do  not  think  it  is  within  their 
province  or  otherwise;  they  do  not  examine  for  drug  addiction  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  youngster  is  involved  or  not. 

We  point  that  out  and  indicated  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it 
at  the  board  of  education. 

Let  me  say,  generally  speaking,  the  board  of  education,  as  you  know^ 
is  an  independent  body.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  city,  except  in 
the  amount  of  money  it  gets.  And  when  it  gets  that  amoimt  of  money^ 
the  city  has  absolutely  no  control.  It  is  like  a  lump-sum  appropriation^ 
and  they  can -use  the  money  in  any  way  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  Kangel.  Forgive  the  interruption,  because  I  learned  to  live  with 
that.  But  the  director  of  the  school  health  bureau  made  it  clear  to  us 
yesterday  that  they  do  not  come  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  their  nurses  do  not  come  under  their  control^ 
so  we  have  got  the  bureaucracy. 

But  the  health  bureau  doesn't  answer  to  the  board  of  education.  The 
doctors  dont  answer  to  the  director.  In  other  words,  this  is  just  a  freely 
structured  thing— do  your  own  thing. 

Mr,  Beahe.  Obviously,  the  State  education  department  has  the  re- 
sponsibility in  seeing  that  the  board  of  education  carries  out  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  I  cannot  differ  with  you,  or  in  any  way  quarrel  with  you^ 
about  some  of  your  conclusions  about  the  failure  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion to  meet  its  responsibilities.  I  agree  with  you.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  saying.  Obviously,  it  has  to  take  two  facets:  One  is  to  have  the 
board  of  education,  through  the  agency  which  controls  them,  to  whom 
they  are  responsible,  make  sure  that  the  programs  and  money  which  is 
allotted  to  tnem  is  carried  out  for  the  purpose  it  should,  and  secondly, 
it  requires,  and  we  cannot  get  away  from  this,  an  input  of  funds  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government 

It  is  something  which  I  tMiik  both  must  go  concurrently. 

Mr.  Eanqel.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  that,  Mr.  Beame.  You  can 
tell  the  teacher  that  he  or  she  must  detect  the  addict.  What  bothers 
me,  emotionally,  is  that  a  doctor  who  has  been  trained  in  medicine, 
who  has  examined  thousands  and  thousands  of  children  every  year,, 
lias  not  reported  to  the  registr^;  has  hot  reported  to  the  parents,  has 
riot  reported  to  anybody  the  fact  that  he  is  operating  in  an  epidemic 
situation  Tvithin  the  cityof  New  York. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr.  Pitkin  informed' us  that  while  she  in  aware 
there  is  an  epidemic  in  the  city,  she  has  no  statistical  data,  no  reports 
from  any  of  the  300  doctors  out  there  in  the  field,  to  indicate  the  type 
of  medical  problems  they  are  facing. 
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I  cannot  see  how  in  God's  name  her  agency  would  be  able  to  pre- 
pai-e  a  budget,  if  you  will,  to  submit  to  your  office  to  combat  this  prob- 
l^ni— and  assuming  the  Congress  was  ready  and  willing  to  help— when 
she  has  no  data  as  to  how  many,  if  any,  drug  addicts  are  in  the  public- 
school  system^ 

It  seems  to  me  the  ultimate  burden  must  fall  on  those  people  who 
have  taken  an  oath  to  take  care  of  one's  health,  as  opposeil  to  the- 
educators. 

Mn  Beame.  Well,  as  I  indicated  to  you,  I  don't  disagree  with  the  fact 
that  responsibility  has  to  be  placed  where  it  belongs-  Now,  the  board 
of  education  has  the  basic  responsibility  to  report  this*  Whether  the 
information  funiiels  up  to  them,  I  don't  know  at  this  point  But  in  any 
event,  the  responsibility  is  on  the  part  of  tlie  board  of  education  to  see 
that  the  health  department  is  made  aware  of  whatever  conditions  ex- 
ist with  respect  to  drugs,  vis-a-vis  the  doctor's  examination. 

Now,  if  the  doctor  does  not  do  what  he  is  supposed  to  do,  obviously 
that  is  where  the  fault  would  be.  And  it  might  conceivably  b^and  I 
can  t  give  you  the  answer— the  health  department  is  responsible  for 
setting  forth  the  guidelines  or  the  board  of  education,  I  would  not  be- 
able  to  mve  you  that  answer  offhand;  I  would  think  they  both  had  a 
responsibility  in  this. 

Mr.  Rangel.  But  it  seems  to  me  under  the  law  as  it  presently  exists, 
that  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  there  is  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  doctors- 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  American  Medical  Association,  which 
Imds  It  so  easy  to  talk  about  heroin  maintenance,  should  take  a  look 
at  those  who  are  being  paid  to  look  at  heroin  addiction.  Also,  perhaps- 
the  district  attorney's  office  because,  based  on  the  information  received 
by  this  committee  yesterday,  it  is  clear  that  on  one  set  of  facts  where 
they  operate  the  SPARK  program^  somebody  is  saying  the  addict  is^ 
there,  but  as  relates  to  the  information  which  they  are  required  bv  law 
to  submit,  no  one  can  find  the  addict 

Mr.  Beame.  Yes.  It  might  be,  as  I  say,  the  fault  of  not  setting  forth, 
the  jproper  guidelines  for  doctors;  just  as  we  find  that  similar  kind  of 
fault  in  not  setting  forth  the  proper  guidelines  for  teachers. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Winn,  any  questions? 

Mr.  WiNN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  have  any  questions, 
but  I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Beame,  on  a  very  fine  statement 
1  think  this  IS  certainly  one  of  the  truly  constructive  statements  that 
we  have  heard  in  these  2  days  of  hearings. 

It  seems  to  me,  along  the  same  line  that  Congressman  Bangel  was. 
following— and  I  don't  disagree  with  your  statement  that  Congress-- 
probably  has  not  done  its  share  in  funding  programs— I  would  have 
to  a^  with  Congressman  Rangel  that,  if  w6  would  fund  programs 
and  if  we  expect.to  sell  them— aiid  I  think  the  Congress  will  rely  upon 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  this  committee  a  great  deal— we  would' 
have  to  report  back  the  gaps  that  we  found  up  here  as  for  as  juris-- 
diction  IS  concerned.  Certainly  on  your  part,  you  do  not  have  any  lack 
of  information  of  the  problem.  ,  ' 

I  mean,  you  are  certaiiily  awaiB  that  we  have  an  epidemic  problem^ 
in  the  schools  Mere. 

I  felt  after  yesterday's  liearirigs;  f rom  some  of  those  who  appeared 
and  we  may  have  some  more  today,  that  too  many  of  tlie  educators,  or- 
the  teachers,  or  the  pnncipals  have  the  philosophy  that  their  job  is: 
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only  education  and  that  they  should  not  be  a  part  of  pointing  out  or 
helping  addicts,  or  referring  them  or  sending  them  to  doctois  or  to  the 
health  agencies,  atid  that  tJiey  are  not  law  enforcers,  and  that  is  the' 
tack  that  they  arc  going  to  take. 
Would  you  have  any  opinion  on  that? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  it  may  be  that  some  have.  Some  of  the  flak  our 
people  §ot  in  coiivei-satioiis,  as  they  went  around  to  the  schools,  was 
the  feeling  to  a  great  extent  that  some  of  the  teachei-s  are  hesitant, 
perhaps,  to  do  some  things.  First^  because  as  I  say,  the  guidelines  are 
not  clear  as  to  where  they  are  going;  and,  secondly,  because  they  are 
not  so  sure  they  are  going  to  be  backed  up  by  the  board  of  education 
on  some  of  their  actions. 

Mr.  WiN'N.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  strong  point  right  there. 
That  at  tlie  present  time,  aiiyway,  niany  of  them  may  not  want  to 
become  involved  because  of  some  jpossible  legal  entanglements  on  their 
own,  if  particularly  they  are  not  backed  up  ty  the  board  of  education. 

In  your  July  1971  report,  you  brought  out  the  fact  that  you  issued 
24  recommendations  concerning  drugs — this  is  on  page  3 — concern- 
ing the  use  of  drugs  in  the  schools,  and  your  report  makes  24  recom- 
mendations. I  just  wonder  if  the  board  of  education — and  we  will  have 
some  of  them,  I  guess,  this  afternoon — if  they  are  aware  of  the  rec- 
ommendations you  have  made. 

Mr.  Bkahe.  I  would  say  they  are  probably  aware  now,  although  I 
did  make  the  point  in  hiy  presentation  to  you  that  practicjilly  the  next 
day,  or  maybe  the  same  day  that  they  got  this  report,  their  only  reac- 
tion was  that  it  is  political,  without  perhaps  having  read  it.  1  don't 
know  why  they  used  the  expression  that  they  did. 

Mr.  Winn.  Why  should  they  think  it  would  be  political  if  you 
are  trying  to  make  a  constructive  24-pomt  recommendation  dealing 
with  their  problems? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  think  you  ought  to  ask  them  that. 

Mr.  Winn*  I  think  we  will.^ 

Mr.  Beame.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  am  informed  that  they  must 
know  of  these,  because  I  am  informed  that  in  several  of  these  areas 
they  have  begun  to  make  some  kind  of  move. 

Mr.  Winn.  Yes,  but  you  recommended  that  they  set  forth  guide- 
lines. That  is  one  of  your  recommendations.  I  believe  it  is  the  first  one* 
or  certainly  one  of  them.  - 

Now,  from  what  we  heard  yesterday,  some  bf  the  witnesses  said 
they  found  no  guidelines  or  that  the  teachers,  or  the  principals,  or 
those  in  charge  of  the  boys'  activities,  could  find  no  guidelines  from 
the  board  of jeducation.  That  is  the  gap  I  referred  to  alittle  while  ago* 

Mr.  Beame.  The  only  one  we  are  aware  of— and  that  is  why  I  ex- 
pressed dt  in  the  general  term  in  my  presentation — is  that  with  respect 
to  emergency  cases^  on  overdoses,  we  have  been  informed  that  they 
have  issued  some  guidelines.  Biit  in  terms  of  the  general  way  to  handle 
the  drug  abuser?  or  the  heroin  addict,  there  were  no  guidelines  which 
were  clear^  which  the  teachers  had  been  given,  or  any  indication  that 
thp  teachers  or  principals  were  aware  of  what  to  do. 

Mr^  Winn*  I  am  aware  that  they  would  have  to  have  guidelines  as 
far  as  the  emergencies  are  concerned,  but  what  we  are  tirjong  to  get  at 
is  so  we  don't  have  the  emergency  situations.  Or  certainly,  to  cut 
those  way  down. 
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Mr.  Beame.  I  say  it  is  an  improvement  in  the  sense  thev  did  not 
have  It  before. 

Mr.  WiNX.  I  ^ther  in  your  opinion  they  have  still  a  Ions  way  to  so  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Oh,  yes;  by  all  means.  ^  & 

Mr.  WiXN.  Because  the  guidelines,  according  to  some  of  the  teach- 
ers and  pnncipals,  because  your  inspectors,  or  whatever  you  call  the 
people,  were  very  nebulous,  very  vague  on  exactly  what  those  ffuide- 
Imes  were. 

Mr.  Beame.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Winn.  So  there  is  a  real  weakness  in  the  program,  isn't  there? 
Mr.  Beame.  Absolutely. 

Mr,  Winn.  The  point  you  made  at  the  last,  page  7,  there  were  200 
private  and  public  drug  programs  in  New  York  City  alone. 
Mr.  Beame.  More  than  that. 

Mr.  Winn.  More  tlian  200.  And  you  feel  there  is  a  complete  lack  of 
coordination,  that  everjone  is  going  their  own  way.  We  in  the  Fed- 
enU  (jovernment  are  well  aware  of  this  bncause  manv  of  tlie  people 
m  these  programs— I  am  not  criticizing  them— come  down  with  their 
hands  out  for  Federal  funding.  We  refer  to  other  programs  in  New 
rork  City,  or  other  programs  in  the  Nation,  and  they  are  not  a\vare  of 
those,  at  all.  They  are  not  aware  of  what  the  other  guy  is  doing. . 

Mr.  Beame.  We  have  too  much  competition  among  them. 

Mr.  Winn.  Competition  for  the  dollar,  and  lack  of  coordination  for 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Beame.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  yori  very  much. 

Chairman  Peppeii.  Mr.  Mann? 

Mr.  Mann.  The  200  agencies  you  are  talking  about  in  the  drug 
programs,  have  you  made  any  analysis  of  how  many  are  publicly 
funded  and  how  many  privately  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  used  fiie  term  200  public  and  private.  Of  course,  you 
have  the  city  and  State  of  New  York  included.  Practically  all  of  them 
are  publicly  funded,  not  completely  in  some  cases,  but  in  many  cases 
they  are  publidv  funded. 

Mr.  Mann,  lliis  will  place  your  office  in  a  pretty  good  position  to 
analyze.  *^  &  r 

Mr.  Beame.  Yes. 

May  I  say  that  what  has  happened  is  this :  More  than  a  year  ago  we 
had  what  we  called  consultant  contracts  in  the  city  of  New  York 
which  were  given  out  without  public  knowledge,  without  public  hear- 
ings, without  public  discussion.  They  ran  into  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  felt  that  this  was  wronp,  that  there  should  be  a  public  hearing  ' 
before  the  board  of  estimai<js,  before  any  of  these  contracts  were 
awarded.  And  so  we  had— after  a  court  case  which  I  won— we  had 
a  law  introduced  which  requir^  that  any  contract  for  personal  serv- 
ices over  $10,000  must  be  approved  at  a  public  hearing  before  the 
board,  of  estimates,  before  it  becomes  effective. 

At  every  board  of  estiifiates  meeting  we  had  many  of  these  con- 
tracts which  come  m.  There  is  a  public  hearing  now.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  has  now  been  set  up,  because  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
cor  tracts  involving  drugJaddiction^  for  these  different  agencies  there 
•  has  been  set  up  a  subcommittee  of  technicians  of  the  members  of  the 
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boaixl,  to  examine  these  contracts  before  they  arc  pla<?ed  on  the  board 
of  estimates  calendar  to  detennine  which  ought  to  go  on  and  which 
not. 

In  their  deteimination  they  always  look  for  evaluations.  I  may  say 
to  you  that  up  until  veiy,  very  recently  there  has  been  practicallv  no 
evaluation  of  these  places.  We  ai-e  now  pressing  for  it,  and  the  Addic- 
tion Services  Agency  of  the  City  of  Xew  York  has  now  et  up  an 
evaluation  program,  as  a  result  of  our  pressure  and  that  of  Jie  board 
of  estimates. 

So  that  we  hope  when  these  contracts  come  in  for  renewal  next  vear 
that  we  will  have  a  Ixjtter  pictui-e  in  each  of  these  as  to  what  we  fiave 
accomplished,  how  many  are  going  into  the  program,  what  the 
recidivism  has  been,  and  what  has  been  the  so-called  cure  factor. 

This  is  what  is  being  done  today.  We  are  very  well  aware  of  it,  the 
board  of  estimate  is,  not  only  because  of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
itself,  but  the  fact  we  want  to  record  wherever  j^ossible  the  letting  of 
contracts,  just  to  keep  people  busy. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  tlunk  your  answer,  Mr.  Beame,  also  incorporated 
the  thought,  you  awaitled  these  progr«  ms  from  time  to  time.  Does  your 
office  have  the  opportunity  to  go  out  and  look  at  these  programs  in 
order  to  see  if  the  money  is  being  spent  welL  or  not? 

Mr.  Beame.  Yes,  we  do;  to  the  extent  feasible  and  possible.  We  are 
very  short  in  our  auditing  setup.  I  do  want  to  make  this  general- ob- 
servation. We  did  a  very  thorough  auditing  of  the  Phoenix  program. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  found? 

Mr.  Bp:ame.  Well,  we  found  a  great  deal  of  mismanagement,  we 
found  questions  of  conflict  of  interest,  we  found  tliat  ceitain  things 
were  done  there,  use  of  certain  moneys,  which  were  questionable.  Tlie 
use  of  the  time  of  some  of  these  drug  addicts  in  some  cases  for  the 
benefit  of  the  administrators.  We  have  a  report  which  probably  is  about 
100  pa^es  thick— we  will  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a  copy— an'd  I  think 
it  had  Its  effect.  Because,  as  a  result  of  our  recommendations  there 
was  a  separation,  because  it  was  from  the  past  an  interwoven  setup 
between  the  Phoenix  House  program  and  the  Phoenix  Foundation.  We 
found  interlocking  boards  of  directors,  and  sometimes  you  didn't  know 
which  hat  they  were  wearing. 

As  a  result  of  much  work  on  the  part  of  our  office,  on  a  contract 
which  was  submitted  within  the  last  several  months,  and  which  had 
been  adopted  finally,  we  had  many  of  the  recommendations  for  im- 
provement incorporated  therein,  which  protects  the  interests  of  the 
city, 

Cliairman  PjEPPER.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.. Sandman.  Mr.  Beame,  coming  from  a  neigliboring  State,  Kew 
Jersey,  I  want  you  to  know  I  appreciate  the  many  things  you  have 
done  over  the  years.  I  have  tried  to  keep  abreast  of  them. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you :  What  has  been  your  experience  with  OEO 
money  that  has  been  granted  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  drug  addi- 
tion treatment  ?  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  this  would  be  part  of  the  picture  we  would  be 
looking  at.  Some  of  that  money,  of  course,  goes  for  rehabilitation.  Rut 
I  want  to  make  this  observation  with  respect  to  generally  the  so-called 
antipoverty  programs,  which  I  assume  you  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Right. 
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Mr.  Beame.  I  referred  a  moment  ago  to  the  fact  that  we  on  tlie 
board  of  estimate  liave  tlie  riglit  to  look  now  at  the  so-called  personal 
service  contracts  and  have  a  pnblic  hearing  and  ask  questions  and  vote 
"No''  if  we  think  it  is  wix)ng. 

Air.  Sandmax.  But  you  don't  have  any  control  over  the  money, 
though;  do  you? 

Mr.  Beame.  No;  the  money  is  Federal  money.  But  I  haven't  finislied 
my  observation  on  it. 

Something  which  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand  is  the  anti- 
poverty  operation  came  in  and  protested  the  fact  that  we  looked  over 
tlie  program  and  we  have  no  right  to,  because  it  is  federally  funded. 
And  that  it  is  done  throu^li  a  corporation,  tlie  Council  Against  Pov- 
eity,  wliich  is  the  recognized  agency  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  even  got  a  communication  from  the  director  stating  that  if 
wc  were  to  question  the  merits,  there  would  be  question  as  to  whether 
we  would  be  endangering  Federal  funds.  Something  which  is  bevond 
comprehension  to  me,  but  this  is  wliat  wc  arc  faced  with. 

The  result  was  that  we  were  compelled  to  exempt  tliose  contracts 
from  public  hearing  before  the  toai-d  of  estimate*,  and  from  voting  on 
them,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  the  city  of  New  York 
was  entitled  to,  of  those  kinds  of  funds,  in  1971  ? 

Mr.  liEAME.  Riglit  offhand,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  reason  I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Beame,  is  T  assume 
tins  IS  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  are  reconnnending  an  overalliuetro- 
politari  commission  to  coordinate  the  more  than  200  programs. 

Now,  following  that  up,  are  you  satisfied  that  we  got  our  money's 
worth  out  of  the  OEO  moneys  that  were  allotted  to  the  city  of  New 
I  ork  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  As  I  indicated  to  yon,  we  don't  have  the  onnortunitv  to 
evaluate.  ^ 
Mr.  Sandman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Beame.  Tiierefore,  I  couldn't  give  you  the  answer. 

But  I  do  want  to  make  this  observation,  that  the  metropolitan  druff 
commission  which  I  recommended,  I  believe  should  be  somewhat  ap- 
proaching the  Appalachian  regional  commission;  to  wit,  I  would  like 
to  see  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  funding,  tliat  this  would  be  the 
one  agency  to  administer  the  whole  pmgram,  to  set  up  standards  and 
so  on  and  so  forth,  to  deal  with  impact  so  we  have  uniformity  and 
proper  authority  and  so  on. 

ifr.  Sandman.  We  are  of  the  same  thinking.  I  am  not  arguinw-  with 
you.  I  think  j^our  position  there  is  soimd.  The  OEO  program',  as  I 
understand  it,  is  exactly  the  way  you  operate. 

This  is  exactly  what  you  are  explaining,  isn't  it?  You  have  the  right 
to  approve  or  say  you  approve  of  their  budget  or  how  they  are  goin^ 
to  use  their  money,  but  they  have  no  authonty  over  the  money  at  alL 
or  the  programii^ ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Yes.  T^t  me  say  this  Council  Against  Poverty,  it  is 
true  I  am  represented  on  there,  but  the  board  of  estunate  as  such 
docs  not  get  the  contract,  nor  do  we  in  essence  on  the  Council 
Against  Poverty  actually  get  the  contracts,  to  look  into  them,  and  see 
whether  they  are  appropriate  or  money  should  be  spent  for  it 
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I  only  make  this  observation  because  I  would  assume  somebody 
would  say  you  are  a  member  of  the  Council  Against  Poverty.  Yes,  we 
are,  but  we  don't  have  the  facility  to  get  into  that  in  tlie  council. 

Mr.  Sandman.  May  I  ask  you  this  question :  The  people  who  liave 
contml  over  these  poverty  funds,  in  your  opinion,  do  they  capably 
handle  this  moneys  for  this  purpose?  Do  they  know  what  they  are 
doing? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  would  not  want  to  venture  an  opinion  offhand  with- 
out getting  into  some  more  facts. 

Mr.  Sandman.  One  last  question:  In  your  statement  you  say  in 
Brooklyn  High  School  the  dean  reported  a  thousand  students  who 
are  heroin  addicts.  How^many  students  are  in  Brooklyn  High  School? 

Mr.  Beame.  In  that  hidi  school  ? 

Mr.  Sandman.  Yes.  Offhand— it  doesii't  have  to  be  exact. 

Mr.  Beanie.  Generally,  of  course,  you  have  got  in  the  thousands. 
You  may  have  3,000, 4,000  or  5,000  generally. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  say  about  5,000  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  20  percent  of  them  are  already  addicted  to 
heroin? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  a  lot  of  them,  of  course,  don't  even  attend 
^liool. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  mean,  are  these  known  addicts;  or  part  of  a 
guess? 

Mr.  Beame.  This  information— and  I  read  it  as  a  quote,  if  you 
recall — this  is  a  quote  which  was  given  to  us  in  that  instance  by  prob- 
ably the  dean.  This  was  not  our  information.  Obriously,  there  are 
no  records  available  to  show  that,  so  we  had  to  depend — and  this  is 
when  our  staff  went  in.  Mr.  Homblast  here  did  most  of  the  work 
there.  We  went  in  there  and  they  would  speak  to  teachers,  speak  to 
counselors,  speak  to  deans,  and  even  speak  to  security  guards  and 
pushers. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Did  these  people  have  accurate  statistics  to  give 
us  such  alarming- figures? 
Mr.  Bea3ie.  You  mean  the  school  people  ? 
Mr.  Sandman.  Yes. 
Mr.  Beame.  I  don't  think  they  have. 
Mr.  Sandman..  I  can't  see  how  this  is  possible. 
Mr.  Beame.  This  is  the  whole  basis,  they  doji't  have  accurate  data. 
Mr.  Sandman.  Kiight. 

Mr.  Beame.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  they  don't  have.  But  this  is 
the  opinion,  or  at  least  the  information  which  was  given  to  us,  and 
I  said  it  before,  as  a  quote  from  the  dean  in  that  instance. 

Mr.  Sandman.  But  if  somebody  comes  and  ref)resents,  as  this  dean 
did,  that  a  thousand  students  site  addicted  to  herom  in  one  high  school^ 
•iliis  is  an  alarmmg  estimate.  That  is  more  people  who  are  Known  to 
be  addicted  in  one  high  school  than  there  is  in  the  largest  county  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  who  are.  known  addicts.  This  I  cannot  see 
being  posi^ible. 

Mr.  liEAME.  All  I, can  say  is  this  is  what  our  information  was. 
Mr.  Sandman.  Thank ybiii 
Chaiman  Pbfpeb.  Mr.  Muiphy* 
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Mr,  MuKPHY,  Mr.  Beame,  I  am  wondering  if  the  LEAA  program 
hap  been  of  any  benefit  in  this  fight.  Have  any  of  these  funds  come 
down  fi-om  LEAA?  Congress  appropriated  a  lot  of  funds  and  there 
is  much  controversy  on  whether  or  not  these  funds  are  reaching  their 
intended  objectives.  I  wonder  if  you  could  comment  on  that? 

Mr,  BEA3IE.  Well,  in  the  general  sense,  I  have  taken  a  position  with 
respect  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  here  in  the 
city,  that  I  don't  think  that  all  of  their  programs  have  reached  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended;  namely,  making  the  streets  safe, 

I  have  written  to  the  director  expressing  my  opinion,  I  would  be 
glad  to  send  copies  of  our  communication  to  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

There  are  some  problems  which  in  my  judgment  are  helpful  in  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  but  I  believe  there  are  others  which  are  too  tangential 
and  really  do  not  touch  or  really  hit  that  basic  objective  of  making 
our  streets  safe. 

A  lot  of  studies,  which  perhaps  are  to  ^o,  or  some  actual  programs 
dealing  with  action,  rather  than  with  studies, 
I  would  be  glad  to  send  members  of  the  committee  that 
Mr.  Murphy,  I  would  appreciate  that. 

As  I  see  the  problem  we,  in  the  Congress,  appropriated  funds  for 
various  programs,  such  as  LEAA,  GEO,  et  cetera.  Then  we  left  it  up 
to  the  bur^^aucracy  to  get  these  funds  down  to  where  they  are  supposed 
to  be  helpful. 

From  your  statement  here  today,  I  gather  that  there  is  really  no- 
body who  is  responsible,  who  you  can  go  to,  to  see  what  is  being  done. 
You  feel  that  the  city  or  the  county  or  whatever  government,  should 
sit  in  on  these  decisions  and  monitor  the  proceedings  affecting  these 
decisions, 

Mr.  Beame.  Actually,  with  respect  to  th©  LEAA  funds,  there  is  &, 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  which,  was  set  up, 

Mr,  Murphy.  Is  that  effective^  though,  does  it  respond? 

Mr,  Beame,  Well,  we  have  differences  of  opinion.  Of  course,  I  am  a 
member  of  that  committee,  and  I  have  expressed  myself  ^  as  I  indi- 
cated to  you,  the  majority  of  the  committee  obviously  thinks  differ- 
ently because  they  have  gone  along  with  these,  programs.  After  con- 
tracts are  drawn,  they  come  before  the  board  of  estimate.  And  I  may 
say  that  there,  too,  we  received  a  comniunication  from  the  Federal 
agency  saying  we  are  not  allowed  to  discuss  the  merits,  we  can  only 
talk  about  its  fiscal  affairs> 

Well,  we  have  sort  of  taken  the  position  that  everything  we  say 
affects  the  fiscal  affairs.  So,  therefore,  we  get  into  the  merits.. 

But  the  point  I  am  makii^  is  that  at  these' board  of  estimate  hear- 
ings, I  voted  against  seyeral  df  th^  contracts  because  they  do  not 
meet  the  objectives  of  making  our  streets  safe, 

Mr,  Murphy,  Could  you  get  more  specific  as  to  what  particular 
project  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr,  Beame,  Well,  again,  I  would  like  to  send  you  copies.  At  this 
point  I  don^t  know  if  I  can  specifically  indicate.  One  comes.to  my 
mind,  but  there  are  a  couple  that  we  voted  ajpcainst  at  the  last  meeting, 

Mr,  MuRrHY,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  report  of  Mr,  Beame's 
to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record,  if  there  is  no  objection  by  wiy  member 
of  the  committee. 
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Chairman  Pepper.  We  would  thank  you  verv  much. 
Mr.  Beame.  We  will  send  you  a  copy  of  t^iose,  and  maybe  a  state- 
ment axjcompanying  our  vote. 

(Tlie  information  previously  referred  to  follows:) 

[From  the  dty  of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Comptroller.  Abraham  D.  Beame,  Comptroller] 

News 

(For  release  after  6  i>.m.,  Saturday,  October  30, 1071) 

Comptroller  Abraham  D.  Beiime  saW  yesterday  that  less  than  one  percent  of 
the  $25  million  in  Federal  funds  available  to  the  City's  Criminal  Justice  Co- 
ordinating Council  has  been  allocated  to  the  investigation  of  organized  crime. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Beame  urged  that  the  Council  consider  "a  reordering  of 
its  present  criminal  justice  priorities  to  accommodate  certain  significant  problems 
within  the  system  which  are  in  uecKl  of  immediate  attention." 

The  Comptroller  asked  tlie  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  to  give  si)ecial 
attention  to: 

Overcrowding  in  City  detention  facilities. 

The  increased  rate  of  bail  forfeHures  and  non-appearance  generally. 
The  escalating  violent  crime  rate  in  New  York  City. 
The  central  role  of  organized  crime  in  the  City  with  regard  to  distribution 
of  narcotics. 

The  Comptroller's  request  that  these  items  t)e  given  higher  priority  by  the 
Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  was  contained  in  a  letter  to  tL"^ 
Council's  Director,  Henry. Ruth,  released  yesterday. 

Mr.  Beame  suggested  that  the  CJCC  explore  with  the  State  Planning  Board 
and  the  National  Office  in  Washington  of  the  lUiw  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  possibility  of  formulating  a  policy,  both  state  ^ide  and  in  our 
City,  which  would  facilitate  the  coastructlon  und/or  renovation  of  temporary 
detention  facilities. 

He  iwinted  out  that  this  was  authorized  under  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
LKAA  statute.  However,  he  said  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  New  York  State 
Office  of  Crime  Control  Planning  has  determined  that  it  will  not  ai^ly  for  fund- 
ing in  the  area  of  construction.  This  policy,  he  added,  has  not  been  opposed  by 
CJCC.  I 

Mr.  Beame  said,  "In  my  view,  the  decisions  of  judges  of  the  Criminal  Court 
should  not  have  to  be  influenced  by  the  problems  in  City  jails.  When  overcrowded 
detention  facilities  l)ecome  a  factor  in  making  decisions  as  to  bail  and  parole,  the 
true  administration  of  justice  must  suffer.  Moreover,  the  people  of  this  City,  the 
potential  victims  of  crime,  hoar  the  uncertain  consequences  of  both  eased  bail 
and  release  practices,  and  alternatives  to  'secure'  detention  necessitated  by  this 
City's  apparent  inability  to  provide  decen?t,  adequate,  and  appropriate  detention 
centers  for  tJwse  tcho  are  not  suitable  parole  risks***  ^ 

The  Comptroller  pointed  out  that  the  State  Investigation  Commission's  recent 
reiH)rt  indicated  that  the  Special  Investigation  Unit  of  the  Police  Narcotics  Squad 
WHS  operating  with  "inadequate  and  antiquated  equipm^t" 

"Since  this  part  of  the  Police  Department  is  directly  connected  with  organized 
crime  investigation,  certainly  the  Council  should  follow  through  on  the  SIC 
recommendations  that  a  base  radio,  needed  automobiles,  and  surveillance  equip- 
ment be  supplied  to  facilitate  narcotics  investigation." 

In  other  suggestions  to  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Beame  recommended  that  the  fuU  mem- 
bership of  the  Council,  rather  than  the  Executive  Committee  alone^  consider 
proposed  criminal  justice  contracts.  He  also  suggested  that  a  limitation  be  placed 
on  the  numbers  of  experimental  programs  v.-hich  the  Council  may  fund,  until  full 
evaluations  of  these  programs  are  available. 

(Text  of  3Ir.  Beame's  letter  to  Mr.  Ruth  follows:) 

The  Citt  of  New  York, 
Office  of  the  Comptroller, 
_  Jfew  York,  y.r.,  October  26,  im. 

Mr.  Henrt  RtTTH, 
DWector, 

CriminalJustice  Coordinating  Council, 
New  York,  K.Y. 

Dear  Mb.  Ruth  :  In  a  recent  communication  to  members  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Council,  you  requested  comments  and  proposals  from  Coundl 
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inembcrs  coneeriiiiig  plans  for  liroposed  expenditures  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  funds  for  the  coming  year  in  New  York  City. 

I  am  advised  that  the  basic  outline  of  next  year's  proposed  pian,  as  described 
by  :>Ir.  Applet'on  of  your  office  at  a  membership  meeting  on  October  7, 1971,  indi- 
cated that  the  priorities  outlined  in  the  present  rei>ort  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee would  remain  basically  unchanged  in  the  coming  year. 

It  ifc:  my  view  that  many  of  the  programs  already  funded  imder  the  1971  plan  are 
well-conceived,  ijmovative,  and  potentially  useful  to  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
New  York  City.  However,  I  recommend  that  the  Council  consider  a  reordering 
of  itH  present  priorities  to  accommodate  certain  signilicant  problems  within  the 
system  which  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

I  refer  In  particular  to  the  overcrowding  in  City  detention  facilities;  to  the 
increasing  rate  of  bail  forfeitures  and  non-appearance,  generally  j  to  the  escalat- 
ing violent  crime  rate  in  this  City ;  andf  to  central  role  of  organized  crime  in 
New  York  City  in  the  tustribution  of  narcotics.  All  of  these  problems  are  well- 
known  and  widely  documented.  I  believe  that  these  items  should  be  higher  on  the 
priority  of  theiMayor's  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

Tlicre  is  no  doubt  that  reduction  of  recidivism  is  a  meaningful  part  of  any 
assault  on  crime  in  this  City.  Further,  there  is  no  doubt  that  New  York  City's 
overcrowded  detention  facilities  provide  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams, and  are  very  often  breeding  grounds  for  ever  more  criminal  activity. 

However,  I  must  disagree  that  "the  only  remedy  far  detention  conditions  is 
to  take  out  of  detention  as  many  persons  as  possible,*'  as  the  Executive  Committee 
plan  for  1971  stated.  On  the  face  of  it,  a  reasonable  man  would  balk  at  the  notion 
that  the  only  way  to  relieve  overcrowding  in  our  jails  is  simply  to  let  tlie  prisoners 
out.  There  must  be  other  ways. 

What  is  troublesome — and  I  believe  it  would  trouble  many  citizens  who  now 
walk  our  streets  with  a  certain  amount  of  feai>— is  that  there  has  been  no  search 
by  the  Council  for  other  ways  to  alleviate  overcrowding,  wh  :e  insuring  public 
protection,  than  the  emptying  of  our  detention  facilities.  No  discussioii  of  this 
problem  is  reflected  in  the  p!  .n  prepared  for  this  year,  nor  did  the  receut  meeting 
outline  how  such  other  programs  fared  in  this  regard  in  the  past  year. 

It  was  indicated  at  this  October  7th  meeting,  however,  hy  Corrections  Com- 
missioner SicOrath,  that  the  detention  population  in  the  City's  correctional  fa- 
cilities' was  even  higher  in  the  fli-st  week  of  October  than  in  the  previous  period 
last  year.  The  Commissioner  indicate  further  that  New  York  State  might  well 
refuse  to  accept  additional  transfer  prisoners  from  New  York  City,  and  that  a 
very  real  possibility  existed  V  at  some  1,000  prisoners  might  be  returned  to  the 
City's  facilities  in  the  near  future,  because  of  overcrowding  in  New  "York  State 
facilities 

The  Council's  response  to  Mr.  McGrath's  information  contained  no  suggestion 
that  additional  facilities  be  located  either  on  a  temporary  or  permanent  basis  by 
the  Council  to  alleviate  overcrowding.  Rather,  the  response  indicated  that  over- 
crowding would  continue  to  be  handled  through  eased  bnil  and  release  practices 
in  the  Criminal  Courts. 

In  my  vie^,  the  decisions  of  judges  of  the  Criminal  Court  should  not  have 
to  be  influenced  by  the  problems  in  City  jails.  When  overcrowded  detention 
*Aoilities  become  a  factor  in  making  decisions  as  to  bail  and  parole,  the  true 
administration  of  justice  must  suffer.  Moreover,  the  people  of  this  City,  the 
potential  victims  of  crime,  bear  the  uncertain  consequences  of  both  eased  bail  and 
release  practices,  and  alternatives  to  **sectire"  detention  necessitated  by  this 
City's  apparent  inability  to  provide  decent,  adequate  and  appropriate  deten- 
tion centers  for  those  who  are  not  suitable  parole  risks. 

In  recognition  of  a  national  need  for  improved  facilif;  .n  correctional  insti- 
tutions, the  Ti.E.A,A.  statute  was  amended  recently  to  i-<**mit  states  to  apply 
imdt-r  Part  E  of  the  act,  for  funding  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  program 
for  construction,  acquisition  and  renovation  of  correctional  institutions  through- 
out the  State. 

It  is  my_understanding  that  the  New  York  State  Office  of  Crime  Control 
Planning  has  determined  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  It  will  not  apply  for  fund- 
ing in  the  area  of  construction.  Instead  these  funds  are  presently  being  routed 
to  various  experimental  programs  in  the  post^arrest  process.  Undoubtedly!  there 
are  many  opinions  as  to  the  best  tise  of  the  limited  funding  provided  under  the 
act.  The  approach  to  detention  construction  expressed  in  the  report  of  tie 
Mayor*s  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council,  indicates,  however*  that  oonstmc^, 
tion  of  detention  facilities  was  not  urg#»d  upoa  the  ^State  Planning  Board  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 
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1  suggest  that  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  explore  with  the 
State  Planning  Board  and  the  National  Office  in  Washington,  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  th«  possibility  of  fomjulatlng  a  policy, 
both  statewide  and  in  our  City,  which  would  facilitate  the  location,  construc- 
tion aiid/or  renovation  of  temporary  detention  facilities,  at  least, 

Tlie  experiments  In  detention  alternatives  cur"«ntly  being  conducted  in  New 
York  City  with  Federal  funding  set  aside  by  O  ss  for  law  enforcement  In 
New  York  City,  may  have  great  value  at  some  ^  ire  date  for  research  and 
re-evaluatlon  of  the  entire  penal  process.  Howover,  these  programs  do  not 
represent  a  panacea  for  crime  control  in  our  City.  The  realities  of  crime  in 
this  City  and  its  direct  consequences  to  the  public,  to  my  mind,  f^hould  be  the 
first  order  of  business  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

The  dimensions  of  this  crime  problem  have  been-  expanded,  in  part.  In  the 
past  two  years  by  the  phenomenal  Increase  In  ball  jumping  statibtics.  In  June 
1971,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that  In  the  preceding  eighteen-month  period, 
some  100,000  persons  had  either  forfeited  ball  or  failed  to  appear  in  Criminal 
Court,  following  arrest  and  arraignment.  In  July  of  the  same  year.  Police 
Commissioner  Patrick  V.  Murphy  Indicated  that  each  week  some  2,000  new 
bench  warrants  for  bail  jumpers  and  non-appearance  generally,  reached  the 
Police  Warrant  Squad  for  action.  While  there  probably  are  a  gi-eat  many 
offenses  of  a  minor  nature  included  in  the  non-appearance  rates  reported  by 
the  police,  there  are  no  minor  offenses  in  the  numbers  reported  to  have  for- 
feited ball  in  this  City.  Bail  is  rarely  imposed  on  summons-type  offenses. 
Unlicensed  peddlers  may  increase  the  non-appearance  rate,  but  the  ball  jump- 
ing statistics  usually  represent  genuine  criminal  behavior.  Presently,  even 
felons  who  forfeit  ball  are  rarely  apprehended  until  arrested  for  a  new  crime. 
Certainly,  it  behooves  the  Council  to  allocate  part  of  its  energies  and  resources 
to  attack  this  problem. 

Additionally,  the  Council  has  provided  little  assistance  In  the  way  of  policy 
or  programs  for  enforcement  of  narcotics  laws  In  this  City.  The  Federal  l^ureau 
of  NarcpUcs  and  Dangerous  Drugs  has  identified  at  least  four  major  orptinlzed 
crime  syndicates  operating  in  this  City,  as  the  chief  source  of  New  York's  drug 
importation,  and  as  well  points  to  this  City  as  the  chief  distribution  center 
for  the  nation  in  the  illicit  drug  market. 

But  through  this  past  year,  less  than  one  percent  of  all  funding  available 
to  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  was  allocated  for  Investigations 
of  "organized  crin .  *  Certainly,  under  these  circumstances,  priorities  are  in  need 
of  reconsideration. 

The  State  Investigations  Commission's  recent  report  Indicated  that  the  Special 
Investigations  Unit  of  the  Police  Narcotics  Squad  was  operating  with  inade- 
quj'.te  and  antiquated  equipment  Since  this  part  of  the  Police  Department  is 
directly  connected  with  organized  crime  investigations,  certainly  the  Council 
should  follow  through  on  the  S.I.C.  recommendations  that  a  base  radio,  needed 
automobiles,  and  surveillance  equipment  be  supplied  to  facilitate  narcotics 
Investigations. 

As  to  the  participation  of  Council  members  in  the  review  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams adopted  by  the  CJCC  staff.  It  appears  that  under  the  Executive  Order 
creating  the  Mayor's  Criminal  Justice  Ckwrdinating  Council,  only  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  can  have,  any  real  role  in  review  of  such  decisions. 

I  believe  that  the  full  memberslilp  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  approve 
decisions  concerning  the  criminal  justice  system  in  this  City,  and  that  in  order  to 
facilitate  participatiim,  evaluations  of  current  programs  should  be  made  available 
to  the  members. 

I  would  suggest  also  that  a  limitation  be  placed  on  the  numbers  of  similar 
types  of  experimental  programs  which  the  Council  may  fund  until  full  evalua- 
tions of  the  success  of  these  programs  are  available. 

Lastly,  I  would  recommend  that  representatives  of  the  work  force  of  agencies* 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  such  as  correction  ofiicers,  police  patrolmen, 
probation  ofiicers,  legal  aid  attorneys,  etc.,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  staff  of  CJCC  on  a  regular  basis,  so  that  a  complete  perspective  on  the  neetis 
and  problems  in  these  agencies  may  be  obtained. 

,  It  is  hoped  that  these  areas  of  attention  will  be  considered  by  both  the  staff  ana 
the  Executive  Committee  ft)r  inclusion  in  the  proposals  to  be  adopted  in  the 
forthcoming  year  by  the  Criminal  JusUce  Coordinating  Council,  so  that  a  well- 
balanced  program  for  the  administration  of  .criminal  Justice  in  this  City  may 
be  developed. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Abraham  T>,  Beame, 

Comptroller, 
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comptfiollkr's  recommendations  concerning  proposed  addition  to 
Manhattan  House  of  Detention— Junf  26, 1972 

Because  I  am  infonned  that  the  stafie  of  the  Crimi»\al  Justice  Coordinating 
Council  has  UDdertakeu  a  study  of  alternatives  to  the  projwsed  Manhattan 
House  of  Detention  annex,  I  would  like  to  prei^ent  to  the  general  membership  as 
well  as  the  stafie  of  CJCC  my  view  of  the  grave  need  for  this  new  facility  in  New 
York  City. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  discussion  of  this  proposed  "Tombs"  Annex  in  the  1072 
Executive  Committee  Plan  reflects  an  unwillingness  to  adopt  a  responsible  ap- 
pi^)ach  to  the  problems  of  overcrowding  in  our  city  correction  facilities. 

Police  statistics  indicate  that  an  exceptionally  high  number  of  felonies,  (500,- 
000)  are  reported  annually  in  Now  York  City  and  that  more  than  a  quarter  mil- 
lion arrests  are  made  each  year  by  the  Police  Department.  Yet  despite  this 
awesome  picture  of  crime  in  our  city,  the  backup  ca{>abilities  of  our  corrections 
facilitie.?  stand  at  only  some  4%  of  the  annual  arrest  figures^ 

A  Riind  study  completed  in  1070  projected  an  increase  in  correctional  popula- 
tion in  New  York  City  in  excess  of  20%  by  1975.  Tims  far  the  detention  popula- 
tion growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  demographic  projections  of  the  Rand  study, 
but  the  additional  construction  warranted  by  the  report's  conclusions  has  not. 
Last  year  our  city*.s  correctional  s.vstem  operated  at  an  average  of  135%  capacity 
within  a  system  designed  for  effective  operation  at  80%  of  tlmt  capacity.  In 
addition,  close  to  2,000  city  sentenced  prisoners  are  hou.sed  at  upstate  prison 
facilities. 

We  live  every  day  with  the  threat  of  another  riot  within  these  overcrowded, 
ill-equipped  and  inadequate  institutions.  At  one  point  earlier  in  this  year,  the 
Board  of  Corrections  indicated  that  it  would  seek  to  refuse  admissions  of  new 
inmates  because  of  these  conditions. 
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arrests. 
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afiPects  the  limits  of  referral  for  the  Court,  regardless  of  what  other  factors 
may  appear.  In  short,  in  many  cases,  it  can  affect  the  Court's  judgment  as 
to  the  amount  of  hail  which  should  be  imposed,  whether  an  accused  should  be 
released  on  recognizance,  whether  a  sentence  should  be  imposed  or  suspended. 
The  ever-present  consideration  for  Criminal  Court  Judges  must  be  that  there 
is  litt^le'or  no  available  space  in  local  institutions. 

All  of  the  factors  are  well  known  to  the  administration  and  to  members 
of  the  CJCC  who  work  within  the  criminal  justice  system.  Yet,  the  1972  Plan 
does  not  allude  to  this  ^aspect  of  the  crisis  within  our  Courts,  at  all,  nor  does 
it  treat  tlie  effect  upon  public  safety  of  these  factors. 

Moreover,  it  passes  over  the  rising  non-appearance  rates  in  the  Criminal 
Courts  of  this  City,  which  now  route  some  2,000  bench  warrants  per  week  ?nto 
the  Police  Warrant  Squad  for  execution.  The  size  and  capability  of  the  new 
Criminal  Justice  Bureau  has  been  exx)anded,  but  to  what  end?  The  return 
to  court  on  a  warrant  results  in  the  re-release  of  the  violator  in  many  cases, 
because  of  the  lack  of  space  in  detention. 

What  the  CJCC  Plan  does  speak  to  in  relation  to  overcrowding  is  the  imple- 
mentation of  pre-trial  release  programming,  work  release  and  detention  altema'* 
tives  of  varying  types.  But,  such  programs  are  primarily  designed  to  serve  goals 
of  penal  reform,  such  as  more  individualir.ed  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  em- 
ployment opportvmities,  and  not  merely  to  relieve  overcrowding.  If  our  knowl- 
edge and  growth  in  this  area  is  to  be  *  meaningful  at  all,  then  experimental 
programming  of  this  nature  is  necessary  and  would  be  whether  our  corrections 
facilities  were  adequate  or  not  In  seeking  to  solve  all  of  our  city's  criminal 
justice  ills,  it  seems  that  CJCC  may.  have  underestimated  the  critical  lack  of 
space  in  detention  facilities  and  overestimated  the  ability  of  detention  alterna- 
tives to  compensate.  If  this  is  so,  then  it  is  entirely  possible  that  these  experi- 
mental programs  will  become  so  overburdened  that  no  useful  evaluation  of 
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their  effeotivonesR  will  be  forthcoming.  What  Is  needed  is  a  balance,  not  a  polari- 
zation of  approaches  to  detention. 

At  the  present  time,  the  lack  of  space  in  detention  is  a  very  real  hazard  to 
public  safety,  in  view  of  the  rising  crime  rate  and  the  non-apiH?arance  rate. 

We  must  remember  that  the  inmates  of  our  city's  detention  facilities  are  not 
the  only  prisoners  in  this  city.  The  people  who  live  and  work  in  this  metro- 
politan area  are  in  a  very  real  sen^  prisoners  of  our  floun'lering  criminal  justice 
system.  Women,  elderly  persons,  the  infirm,  the  poor,  tire  the  chief  victims  of 
crime  in  our  city.  AFost  of  our  population  are  lockevl  in  their  apartments  after 
dark,  unless  they  own  private  transportation.  Onr  city  streets,  subways  and 
parks  have  been  taicen  away  from  the  people  of  this  city  in  the  high  crime  hours 
of  tae  evening  mid  more  and  more  often  in  the  daylight 

Cert-ainly  the  people  of  thi.s*  city  must  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  CJCC, 
an  agency  created  and  designed  for  their  increased  safety  and  security. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  council  membership  and  the  statf  review  the 
need  for  additional  detention  facilities  in  this  city  carefully  and  judiciouslv. 
As  the  City'p  Comptroller.  I  am  only  too  well  aware  of  tlie  cost  of  another  de- 
tention facility  for  this  city,  but  I  am  also  mindful  of  the  cost  of  human  life 
and  human  suffering,  whether  inside  a  correctional  facility,  or  outside  on  the 
streets  of  this  city.  If  tax  dollars  can  eliminate  in  some  manner  the  dis- 
tress of  both,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  can  hardly  afford  not  to  spend  them. 

Mr.  Murphy.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Beame.  that  the  board  of  education  is 
supposed  to  be  out  of  the  realm  of  politics  here  in  NeAV  York;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Beame.  Correct. 

Mr.  MiTRPHY.  I  know  we  had  that  situation  in  Chica^ro.  I  would  like 
a  personal  observ^ion  on  your  pait.  Are  the^  boards  responsive  w^hen 
they  reach  that  independent  role?  Everybody  in  the  press  seems  to  say 
we  should  leave  the  board  of  education  out  of  the  realm  of  politics. 
But  who  can  make  them  more  re,snonsive? 

We  have  a  gimt  deal  of  difficulty  in  Chicago,  too,  trying  to  get  in- 
formation out  of  them. 

Mr.  BiiAME.  Well,  of  course,  you  have  first  the  State  education  de- 
partment, which  obviously  has  a  legal  responsibility  to  see  that  tlie 
board  of  education's  objectives  are  carried  out. 

Secondly,  you  have  the  State  comptroller  who  has  the  right  to  audit, 
the  city  comptroller  had  a  right  to  audit  until  this  year,  last  year,  when 
a  bill  was  passe>d  giving  the  right  to  audit.  We  arc  now  working  up 
something  with  them. 

I  might  say  this  as  a  very  interesting  sidelight  to  that  question :  The 
city  comptroller  has  the  riffht  to  examine  every  invoice  prior  to  paying, 
what  is  known  as  f reeholding,  for  every  city  agencv  except  the  Hoard 
of  education.  And  in  the  boaivi  of  education  only  with  respect  to  certain 
kinds  of  construction  contract. 

But  that  is  only  on  the  basis  of  agreement.  We  had  no  right,  for 
example,  to  check  beyond  three  factors:  Illegality,  fraud,  or  mathe- 
matical error.  But  with  all  other  agencies  we  can  so  on  and  check  not 
only  those  three,  but  justness  and  reasonableness.  We  do  not  have  that 
power  with  respect  to  the  board  of  education. 

We  had  a  bill  introduced  in  Albany,  passed  by  the  legislature,  ve- 
toed by  the  Governor,  so  that  today  we  only  have  the  right  to  examine 
into  these  three  phases.  But  i  ^  they  were  goinff  to  go  on  and  spend 
money  for  something  we  think  is  completely  illogical,  unreasonable, 
we  have  no  choice  other  than  to  say  to  them  we  think  it  is  wrong,  and 
thev  may  agiiee  and  withdraw,  or  permit  the  change. 

But  beyond  that  they  don't  have  to* 
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And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  regulations— you  set  up  certain 
regulations  that  the  school^sliould  abide  by,  and  certain  recommenda- 
I  would  think  thal?1ncluded  in  that  scries  of  recommendations 
should  be  suspension  of  the  teachers,  or  dismissal,  for  failure  to  follow 
the  reflations  established  by  the  school  board  for  reporting,  including 
narcotic  addicts.  How  else  are  we  going  to  acliieve  these  goals  here? 
Mr.  Beame.  I  would  say,  if  the  board  of  education  sets  forth  the  ap- 


1  am  answenng  your  question— as  to  what  the  UFT,  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.union  wants  to  do  in  that  re«:ard,  is  something  which 
I  don't  think  I  would  know. 

*i,^^u'  ^^^'^l^^'  I  suggesting  if  the  initiative  is  not  coming  from 
the  board  of  education,  and  the  previous  inquiry  seemed  to  establish 
that  they  are  not  doing  the  job,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  unions  ought 
to  be  taking  some  affirmative  action  to  see  that  the  board  docs;  because 
they  are  an  organized  and  strong  force,  an  effective  force,  and  I  am 
sure  looking  after  the  best  interests  of  their  teachers. 

I  notice  that  one  of  the  other  members  of  this  committee  indicated 
the  possibility  that  maybe  the  teacheis  or  the  .school  board  is  sealing 
Itself  off  from  the  law.  I  might  suggest  that  the  failure  to  act,  their 
acts  of  omission,  really,  are  sealhig  themselves  off  from  the  students 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  recipients  of  an  education. 

But  no  one  seems  to  be  really  concerned  about  the  responsibility  that 
they  are  charged  with;  that  is,  not  only  the  education  of  the  students 
m  their  care  and  custody,  but  their  safety. 

That  is  a  rather  strong  statement,  and  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  but  it  really  seems  whenever  we  have  a  problem,  everj'one 
says,  "Well,  let's  have  some  more  funds."  I  OTant  you  we  need  more 
funds  m  many  areas,  but  if  people  would  do  tlieir  job  on  a  day-to-day 
basis  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  get  as  many  funds. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Don,  he  has  done  a  good  job,  but  I  am 
afraid,  like  so  many  other  good  i-eports,  it  is  going  to  fall  on  deaf  ears 
^here  people  are  trying  to  put  in  their  years  to  obtain  retirement  and 
afraid  to  make  waves.  The  teachers  need  support  They  need  support 
from  their  immediate  supervisors  in  each  school  and  at  every  level  up 
to  the  board  of  education.  They  doht  seem  to  be  getting  it. 

Is  thei-e  any  effort  to  get  greater  cooperation  from  the  parents  1 1 
.see  you  held  hearings.  Is  that  program  working  very  well  ? 
^  Mr.  Beame.  I  dont  think  that  program  is  underway.  I  recommend 
it  as  a  program  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  board  of  education* 
As  I  indicated,  there  is  legislation  in  Congress  which  would  provide 
funds  for  just  that  kind  of  a  program.  I  urge  that  something  be  done 
to  support  that. 

^  Mr.lf  EATING.  I  notice  that  you  indicate  in  one  of  your  recommenda- 
tions the  young  people  find  school  riot  relevant  and  material  to  their 
need.  And  that  you  suggest  some  alternate  methods  of  education. 
What  are  you  suggesting  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  of  course,  I  first  want  to  say,  although  I  was  a 
teacher  at  one  time,  I  am  not  an  expert  on  pedagogy.  I  do  think  there 
ought  to  be  courses,  or  programs,  which  will  attract  youngsters  at  the 
school,  whether  they  be  expansion  of  some  of  the  vocational  activities, 
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whether  it  be  a  program  where  the  school  goes  out  into  the  business 
world  to  teach  their  children. 

In  other  words,  a  combination  of  both  business  and  academic  ac- 
tivities or  courses.  Something  that  will  make  education  more  relevant 
to  the  student  who  is  not  interested  in  the  academic  area* 

Mr.  Keating.  As  one  being  deeply  interested  in  voimtional  training 
and  basic  business  training  for  many  years,  I  feel  that  the  recom- 
mendation has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  many  people  in  the  educational  field 
prefer  the  idea  that  everyone  sliould  oe  college  trained.  I  don't  think 
that  is  appropriate  at  all. 

Mr.  Beake.  I  agree  with  you,  not  everybody  can  be  college  trained* 
They  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  that,  but  if  they  don't  have 
an  mterest  or  concern  in  it,  then  you  have  got  to  try  to  develop  the 
kinds  of  programs  that  will  attract  them,  keep  them. 

Mr.  Keating.  Some  of  these  programs  are  most  honorable  and  very 
rewarding  financially,  and  I  thmk  we  sometimes  forget  these  trades— 
maybe  the  educators  forget— that  these  trades  are  honorable  profes- 
sions and  people  who  are  equipped  physically  or  mentally  for  those  can 
do  as  well  or  better  than  people  who  are  college  trained.  We  sort  of 
have  this  snobbish  attitude  that  people  should  all  go  to  college.  I  don't 
think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Beame.  I  don't  want  to  niecessarily  indicate  that  everybody 
should  be  given  vocational  traininjr,  but  it  is  interesting,  there  is 
better  attendance  in  the  vocational  schools  than  there  is  m  the  aca- 
demic schools. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  don't  indicate,  either,  that  everybody  should  be  in 
vocational  training,  but  I  think  this  is  an  area  that  needs  a  lot  more 
attention,  a  lot  more  emphasis,  because  if  it  attracts  the  attention,  and 
this  IS  the  way  he  is  inclined  or  sho  is  inclined,  I  ttiink  we  should  en- 
courafiie  it,  to  determine  which  way  they  should  go. 

Well.  I  Via  quite  concerned  with  the  basic  and  fundamental  proce- 
dures that  :  thmk  are  lacking  here,  and  in  many  school  areas  and  the 
work  to  be  done  by  the  teachers  arid  the  individual  principals,  sup- 
ported by  the  board  of  education,  so  that  we  can  reach  that  day  again 
where  we  once  were,  where  there  was  discipline  in  the  schools  andthe 
teacher  can  devote  his  time  to  that  for  which  he  is  trained,  and  that  is 
teachir.ff,  rather  than  being  a  truant  officer  or  parole  officer. 

But  tliey  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  order  to  aclueve  this  goal. 
Everybody  is  going  to  have  to  participate  and  sacrifice  some  before 
we  are  going  to  get  there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Beame,  did  you  have  any  additional  reports,  such 
as  the  one  Mr.  Murphy  asked  you  to  submit  to  the  committee?  The 
work  that  your  commission  has  done  would  be  beneficial  to  this  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BEA3tfE.  We  have  three  or  four  reports  on  the  drug  problem.  One 
deals  with  the  administration  of  justice  vis-a-vis  the  drug  problem; 
one  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  problem,  which  culminated 
in  the  Metropolitan  DrugConimission  recommendation;  the  thiiti 
dealmg  with  the  Phoenix  House  study;  and  the  fourth  dealing  with 
the  schools. 
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I  v:i\l  be  glad  to  send  each  of  the  members  of  the  committee  a  copy 
of  those. 

(See  material  received  for  the  record,  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Beame's 
testimony.) 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Beame. 
Mr.  Winn.  That  is  all.  I  just  wanted  to  be  sure  they  were  intro- 
duced. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Brasco. 
Mr.  BiLASCx).  Yes. 

Getting  back  to  the  board  of  education  and  the  fact  that  when  you 
issued  your  report  and  received  comment  on  it,  their  only  comment 
was  that  this  was  politically  motivated,  I  am  wondering  whether  or 
not  the  selection  of  the  boari  of  education,  as  it  stands  now,  is  the  most 
effective  way  to  do  it.  Because  I  understand  that  they  are  picked,  not 
elected,  by  a  borough  president  of  each  borough.  ^That  smacks  of 
politics. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  would  have  a  more  effective 
and  more  responsive  board  of  education  if  they  were  elected  by  the 
people? 

Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  Beame.  Well,  that  has  been  a  matter  which  has  been  around  so 
many  years,  pluses  and  minuses  of  appointment  against  election. 
Obviously,  with  election  there  is  going  to  be  a  greater  focus  on  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Beame.  However,  normally,  elected  officials  feel  they  cannot 
carry  out  their  responsibility  unless  they  have  with  it  the  power  or 
authority  to  raise  the  funds  to  do  so.  In  other  words,  the  question  then 
arises:  Shall  they  be  given  the  taxing  power?  As  it  is  done  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  State,  where  yju  have  individual  school  boards  which 
are  elected,  but  which  have  with  it  not  only  responsibility,  but  author- 
ity to  carry  it  out. 

That  is  a  very  important  question  and  one  which  gives  rise  to  a 
great  deal  of  problems  and  complications.  I  do  not  think  it  is  all  black, 
or  all  white,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Bbasco.  Well,  it  is  pretty  visible  as  it  stands  right  now.  It  is  lack 
of  responsibility. 

Mr.  Beams.  As  I  say,  the  allied  question  with  it  is :  Are  you  going 
to  give  that  board  the  right  to  levy  taxes.  And  within  the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  agree,  excep*  that  sort^  of  begs  the  question.  What  we 
are  really  concerned  with  right  now  is  where  does  one  apply  some 
pressure— I  am  talking  about  people  who  send  their  children  to  school 
and  who  can't  work  or  stay  at  home  without  the  deep  fear  as  to  what 
is  goinff  on  in  the  classroom  regarding  their  children's  safety.  Maybe 
it  should  be  a  combination  of  having  elected  members  of  the  board 
and  then  proceed  with  the  financing  as  it  exists  now. 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Has  the  board  of  education  requested  any 
money  or  recommended  any  drug  programs  ? 

Mr.  Beamb.  They  have  recommended  or  requested  money  for  drug 
counselors*  Money  was  given  to  them  for  the  appointment  of  several-r- 
I  don't  know  how  rauch-^hroughout  the  school  system.  Obviously 
they  would  like  more  if  they  could  get  that 
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"Mr.  Brasco.  Well,  the  drug  couiiseloi'S,  I  assume,  are  the  people  wlio 
should  be  making  the  reports  that  they  doirt  make  under  the  public 
liealth  law. 

ilr.  Beame.  I  am  not  too  acquainted  with  their  specific  duties,  I 
think  that  would  be  better  obtamed  from  the  menibei-s  of  the  board 
or  anybody  who  I  presiune  will  come  here  from  the  board  of  education. 

J^Ir.  Brasco.  You  don't  know  how  much  city  money  is  involved  with 
respect  to  drug  addiction  programs  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  thought  you  wei*e  talking  about  the  drug  counselors. 
I  would  say  in  the  current  budget,  I  believe  there  is  about  $18  million 
which  has  been  allocated  to  them  and  most  of  it,  or  this  so-called 
SPARK  progi  ni  on  drug  prevention. 

The  next  budget,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  the  funds,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  there  may  be  certain  otlier  soui-ces  which  might 
bring  it  up  to  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Brasco.  These  programs  that  have  been  evaluated  by  your  of- 
fices. Do  you  have  a  report  on  those  ? 

Sir.  Beame.  They  only  started  this  program  during  the  current 
school  year.  How  effective  it  is,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Before  that  ? 

Mr.  Beai^ie.  Before  that,  they  had  practically  nothing, 
Mr.  Brasco.  They  had  nothing  ? 
Mr.  Beame.  No. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this  last  question.  I  asked  it  of  everyone 
else,  and  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  it.  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  one  of  the  things  we  want  to  consider  in  terms  of  policies  is 
identifyhig  those  who  are  addicts  and  taking  them  out  of  the  school 
population  and  educating  them  and  treating  them  separately  and 
apart.  When  someone  has  the  measles,  chickenpox,  or  any  other  com- 
municable disease,  we  don't  think  of  letting  tneni  go  to  school.  Now 
we  have  a  situation  where  we  have  got  a  disease  which  is  highly  socially 
communicable,  for  which  there  is  no  known  cure  at  this  point,  and  it 
is  just  astounding  how  this  has  been  allowed  to  go  unchecked  in  our 
educational  system. 

What  is  your  opinion  on  this  ? 

Mr.  Beame.  I  think  this  could  be  given  consideration,  specialized 
schools  for  tliose  drug  addicts  which,  of  course,  would  carry  with  it 
all  of  tlie  necessary  courses  which  they  should  have, 

I  tliink  we  ought  to  look  into  that.  It  is  one  of  many  possible  areas 
that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  board  of  education  to  try  to  get 
these  people  back  into  the  mamstream  of  education. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Beame. 

Chairman  PErPER.  Mr.  Beame,  it  seems  to  me  from  your  able  testi- 
mony and  what  we  heard  yesterday,  that  there  are  certain  conclusions 
that  are  obvious.  One  is  that  the  board  of  education  should  issue  a 
firm,  positive,  definite  mandatory  ^^ideline  that  drug  use  in  the 
schools  is  to  he  forbidden  and  every  principal  and  every  teacher 
charged  with  tlie  obligation  must  do  everything  possible  to  carry 
out  that  provision. 

Secondly,  we  heard  yesterday  that  the  school  authorities  are  some- 
what hostile  to  the  undercover  agents  there.  The  school  authorities 
must  cooperate  with  the  police  so  far  as  necessary  and,  indeed,  proper. 

Third,  there  must  be  facilities,  personnel,  and  programs  implemented 
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to  deal  with  the  problem  as  designed  by  the  medical  authorities  and 
Dy  the  school  authorities  to  implement  the  best  possible  method  for 
treating  those  who  are  addicted. 

4.1.''^^^^.^^,^^"^^  ^"^^  evidence  as  we  had  yesterday,  that 

the  medical  department  got  few  reports  and  hardly  knew  what  to  do 
about  It,  anyway. 

The  last  thing,  that  there  must  be  joint  cooperation  in  the  funding 
of  th^  programs  at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  Would  vou 
agree?  ^ 

Mr.  Bbame.  Yes.  I  think  you  have  summarized  it  pretty  well- 
Chairman  Peppeb.  Good.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sfc  Beame,  you  made  a  valuable  contribution. 
(The  following  material,  previously  referred  to,  was  received  for  the 
record ;) 

THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  SOHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  DBUG  ADDICTION 

(July  1071) 

The  PaiCE  new  York  Crrr  Pats  fob  Dbug  Abuse  and  Addiction  Among 

Young  Pex)pij; 

findings 

y.^y.  crosses  all  socioeconomic  levels  and  reaches  every 

high  school  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
2.  Some  high  schools  are  marketplaces  for  the  sale  of  drugs. 

4.  Hospitalization,  due  to  overdose  of  drugs  is  a  common  occurrence  in  many 
iiigh  schools.  """ij' 

5.  Some  high  school  pushers  admit  selUng  up  to  $600  a  day  in  drugs  at  schools. 
^  6.  A  very  gnwll  percentage  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  have  received 
some  training  to  sensitize  them  to  drug  ai)use  and  to  drug  abusere  ^"^^ 

t  Jche^Tb^^t'd^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^^  ^^'^^ 

8.  Even  when  a  student  is  known  to  be  a  heroin  addict  school  authoritlM  do 
°*'fl'$r''i^'''..""*^*"'5         the  law  and  (Uncharge  tteltu^entCmS^^^^^ 
^*?*^u^??*'      ^"^^     EducaUon  has  reported  to  the  Narcotics  R^Ster 
that  only  thirty-one  students  were  heroin  addicts.  "egjsier 

ndm."  Jj^ilf  i^^^'i^f"!** "'^"""S  ^""^ '°  a  school  building,  most  school 
administrators  do  not  discharge  the  student  as  he  is  not  "disorderly  or  disra^ve?' 
„  11.  I!<ven  If  a  student  is  arrested  for  a  serious  drug  crime,  verr  nfton  Mio 
Famiiy  Court  (if  under.l6)  or  the  Criminal  ^urt  (if  ovlrT6T%li'tt| "hUd 
oiUy  to  return  the  next  school  day  to  his  respective  school  as  a  hero, 
^i^i^i""?  Departmen*  of  Health  physicians  assigned  to  the  schools  do  not 
^SLi?™*' ««'*''y  students  as  addicts. 

veg-fe^Ss  hav^'coSfed"''  "^"'''^  "^^'"'^  ^ 

14.  There  is  no  poUcy  from  the  Board  of  Education,  regarding  the  nroner 
?e^„"tto^aSas"  ^"^'^^  causeTSe^i^^S 

di|i»iSt»"ipsiB*;^aT^^^^ 

«  n^»^^'  In  creating  mass  truancy  and  enwurages  tie  dropout  mf  iSere 

ofi!'-,?I?°*!  officials  do  not  deem  It  to  be  their  obligation,  as  educators,  to 
st^dnig  traffic  on  school  premises.  In  these  schools,  di^g  dSltogT^n  and 

A  ^.*'*f,,F"*^     *!?       "^"^  ^  ^reading  to  almost  aU  uriwn  areas. 

A  survey  by  this  office  Indicates  that  although  the  magnitude  of  tte  drag 
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problem  in  areas  outside  New  York  is  much  less  severe  than  in  New  Xork,  tliere 
api)ears  to  be  in  many  cities  in  the  United  States  a  greater  dedication  to  tackling 
tlie  problem  and  more  resourcefulness  used  to  stopping  the  spread  of  drug  abuse 
among  youngsters. 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  universities  and  medical  soci- 
eties should  develop  mandatory  courses  for  all  teachers  to  sensitize  them  to  drug 
addicts,  drug  abusers,  and  the  drug  scene. 

2.  Universities  should  offer  intensive  programs  on  drug  abuse  for  all  prospective 
teachers. 

3.  Among  the  courses  that  should  be  given  to  all  teachers  are  those  which 
emphasize  the  following : 

a.  Orientation :  Drug  attitudes  vis-a-vis  society  and  school. 

b.  Identification  and  symptomology  of  drug  abuse. 

c.  Prevention  procedures  in  the  school. 

d.  Existing  facilities  for  teaching  addiction ;  programs  and  referrals. 

e.  Films  and  "acting-out"  youngsters. 

f .  Group  Dynamics :  techniques  for  group  motivation  and  group  sessions 
in  the  school,  and  evaluation  of  such  procedures. 

g.  Exchange  of  ideas  and  motivation  with  ex-addicts  and  application  to 
the  school  system. 

h.  The^le  of  parents  and  community  in  the  prevention  of  drug  abuse. 

i.  The  law  and  the  civil  rights  of  students  under  existing  school  procedures, 
j.  How  to  run  a  drug  abuse  program  in  a  school  and  in  a  district  (re- 
sources, etc) 

k.  Evaluation  techniques  of  an  on-going,  drug  prevention  program. 

4.  Dnig  abuse  education  should  be  incorporated  in  the  curriculum  of  all  schools, 
beginning  in  the  early  primary  grades. 

5.  In  a  City  as  diverse  as  New  York,  schools  too  should  be  diverse.  There  can- 
not be  one  prototype  school  for  all.  Principals  and  their  staffs  should  be  entuwted 
with  more  powers  to  develop  creative  programs  and  curricula. 

6.  The  mass  media  owes  a  special  resi)on.siMlity  to  carry  public  service  an- 
nouncements warning  of  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  various  kinds  of  drugs. 

7.  Confidential  health  records  in  the  schools  should  Include  information  on  drug 
abuse  for  every  student. 

8.  Students  .should  be  informed  about  the  legal  consequences  of  drug  abuse. 
0.  Well-known  adults,  not  associated  with  the  established  authorities  such  as 

police,  are  needed  to  be  physically  present  in  the  schools  to  serve  as  a  hero  and 
counterforce  to  the  pusher,  who  is  considered  a  hero,  in  the  school  environ- 
ment. This  adult  hero  (to  some  a  former  addict,  or  a  sports  notable)  will  be  a 
positive  force.  His  acute  sensitivity,  street-based  perspective,  and  determination 
to  combat  the  use  of  narcotics  should  serve  well  to  act  as  an  anti-drug  force. 

10.  An  increase  in  adult  presence  in  the  schools  through  the^use  of  trained 
parent  patrols  is  needed.  On  the  basis  of  an  independent  study  of  school  disruption 
(including  crime)  for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
the  Syracuse  University  Research  Corporation  strongly  recommended  increased 
use  of  paid,  neighborhood-based  security  aides  in  the  schools.  Use  of  parent  secu- 
rity aides  bas  been  tried  successfully  in  schools  in  Cleveland,  Berkeley,  and  else- 
where. Their  effectiveness  was  found  to  be  enhanced,  by  their  neutrality — that 
is,  their  lack  of  identification  with  either  school  officials  or  the  police.  Here 
again,  of  course^  special  training  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  area  of  funda- 
mental constitutional  rights.  Without  such  training  ''parent  patrols''  could  do 
nlore  harm  than  good*  But  with  proper  training.  It  appears  that  they  can  make 
an  important  contribution, 

11.  Every  school  drug  program  should  include  systematic  efforts  to  inform  citi- 
zens near  each  school  of  the  problem,  and  should  attempt  to  enlist  their  support. 
A  number  of  communities'have  experimented  with  public  participation  programs 
under  which  citizens  are  alerted  to  report  strangers  in  or  near  schools,  to  report 
any  information  they  may  obtain  about  illicit  activities  involving  school  children, 
and  so  forth.  In  some  communities,  parent  canvassers  have  been  sent  out  regu- 
larly to  request,  gather,  and  study  such  information  In  conjunction  with  school 
security  officials.  In  the  Bronx,  students  have  organized  both  to  curb  crime 
within, the  school  and  to  alert  the  community  to  the  problem  and  enlist  their  help 
in  stopping  it  Such  efforts  should  be  encoliraged. 

12.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  stated,  after  a  meeting  with  the 
Queens  Borough  President  oh  December  24,  1970,  that  the  Board  will  formulate 
new  official  directives  for  educators  in  dealing  with  drug  abusers,  to  Include: 

82-401—72  10 
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a.  Procedures  for  referrals  to  Jiospitals  and  other  treatment  centers* 

b.  Policy  relating  to  students*  found  *iiis;ir*  on  drugs — ^i)rocedures  for  con- 
Btiltlug  with  parents,  recommendations  for  treatment  by  counsellors  or 
other  qualified  personnel. 

c.  Procedures  for  dealing  with  emergencies  arising  from  "ov'*rdosecr* 
students.  (Note:  Procedures  for  handling  drug  emergencies  were  promid- 
gated  during  tlie  last  week  of  this  school  year.) 

d.  Legal  liabilities  arising  from  accusing  a  student  of  being  a  drug  user 
or  by  informing  parents. 

e.  Do  guidance  counsellors  or  other  school  personnel  have- a  legai  right 
•*to  treat'*  drug  users? 

f.  What  measures  may  be  taken  by  school  personnel  to  help  the  drug 
abusem  into  treatment  if  refused  by  student  and/or  parent. 

g.  Liaison  relationship  between  .Junior  High  School  and  High  School 
for  "follow-up"  of  graduates  on  drugs.  ^ 

h.  General  teacher  training  program  for  the  Identification  and  treatment 
of  dnig  users. 

These  directives  should  be  Issued  and  implemented.  A  definitive  policy  must  be 
formulated  and  followed  by  all  educators. 

13.  In  accordance  with  legal  authority,  high  school  principals  should  exercise 
their  legal  power  to  uncover  drug  usage,  discharge  and  refer  drug  addicts  to 
an  alternative  educational  program. 

14.  Tiie  State  Board  of  Regents  which  has  supervisory  responsibility  should 
see  to  it  that  the  Board  of  Education  complies  with  statutory  mandates  relating 
to  drug  abuse. 

15.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  problem,  regular  reports  should 
be  Issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  would  indicate  the  actual  numbers 
of  dnig  abusers  and  addicts  in  each  school,  the  drug  programs  available,  and 
the  number  of  students  who  overdose. 

16.  Heroin  addicts  should  be  separated  from  schools  so  as  not  to  spread 
the  disease  to  other  students.  For  these  students,  interim  school  therapy  centers 
for  education  and  rehabilitation  with  psychologists  and  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, should  be  set  up  on  an  informal  basis  in  storefronts,  and  therapeutic  com- 
munities. Humane  and  eflPective  education  must  be  afforded  to  the  truant,  habi^ 
tual  disrupter,  and  drug -abuser. 

17.  Security  guards  working  In  the  schools  should  be  more  adequately  screened. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  employ  graduates  of  schools  to  work  in  their  alma 
mater. 

18.  The  dnig  epidemic  in  the  high  school  U  a  school  problem,  as  well  as  a 
health  and  police  matter,  and  school  <^cials  should  recognize  their  responsibility. 

19.  In  schools  which  have  very  serious  drug  problems,  single  sessions  should 
be  considered  to  minimize  congested  traffic  which  affords  i)OSsibUlties  for  drug 
pushing. 

20.  Every  high  school  should  have  at  least  one  foot  patrolman  in  the  area  of  the 
school. 

21.  School  security  has  to  be  strengthened.  Some  higli  schools  have  used  plain- 
clothes men  effectively  to  break  up  webs  of  drug  dealers  in  schools.  The  Board 
of  Education  should  issue  guidelines  for  principals  in  this  area. 

22.  The  Board  of  Education  should  comply  with  tiie  New  York  City  Health 
Code  and  report  to  the  Narcotics  Registry  all  students  who  are  narcotic  addicts. 
(The  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  aty  of  New  York  offered  an  opinion  on 
March  10,  1971  that  the  Board  of  Education  is  required  to  file  these  reports.) 

23.  Doctors  from  the  Department  of  Health  should  consider  It  within  their 
responsibility  to  examine  pupils  for  drug  addiction  and  thus  be  able  to  certity 
students  as  addicts.  This  would  give  school  authorities  the  option  of  suspending 
discharging  or  committing  the  student  to  NACC.  It  is  urgent  that  alternative 
means  of  education  be  provided  for  these  pupils. 

24.  To  emphasize  the  urgency  of  the  drug  problem  in  the  schools,  a  conven- 
tion of  school  officials  throughout  the  United  States  should  be  held  in  New  York 
which  will  discuss  preventive  and  educational  measures  that  are  being  taken 
to  combat  drug  abuse  In  the  schools. 

A0KNOWL£D0EMENTS 

The  staff  of  the  Comptroller's  Office  has,  in  the  past  few  months,  visited  dozens 
of  high  schools  In  the  City  of  New  York  and  spoken  to  dozens  of  people  including 
principals,  deans,  teachers,  narcotic  coordinators,  {Tiidance  counsellors,  school 
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health  personnel,  parents,  and  «tudents.  Additionally,  the  staff  has  had  con- 
vers.itioiis  with  Police  Department  i)ersoiinel  including  high  echelon  officers, 
Iransit  Authority  Police,  persconnel  at  the  lledical  Examiner's  Office,  Hospital 
personnel.  Family  Court  pei-sonnel,  I»rolnition  Officers  and  Board  of  Education 
officials ;  and  has  also  i)erused  records  from  some  of  the  above-mentioned  agen- 
cies and  organizations.  - 

TJitj  rese^irch,  in  connection  with  this  report,  was  completed  in  May  1971.  It 
lias  heen  prepared  by  the  same  people  who  were  inUnmtely  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation, research  and  writing  of  the  Comptroller's  previous  reiwrts  on  drue 
abuse. 


PBEFACE 


The  four  reports  issued  by  the  Comptroller's  Office  to  date,  on  various  phases 
of  drug  abuse  has  contributed  to  a  greater  understanding  of  the  problem  In  one 
of  the  reports  published  in  August  1970,  entitled,  "Drug  Addiction  and  the  Admin- 
istration  of  Justice"  we  pointed  out,  by  citing  facts  and  figures,  that  the  entire 
system  of  criminal  justice  fails  to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  the  accused 
criminal  as  well  as  society's  needs.  The  entire  system  creates  an  atmosphere  of 
disrespect  for  the  courts  and  an  incipient  demoralization  to  people  involved  in 
the  criminal  process.  The  report  revealed  a  tragic  inability  by  the  judicial 
process,  to  meet  its  responsibilities.  Many  findings  and  recommendations  were 
made  in  that  report  and  we  are  delighted  that  since  that  time,  those  findings 
have  been  reconfirmed  and  supplemented  by  other  agencies  notably  the  Criminal 
Justice  Coordinating  Agency,  the  District  Attorney's  Office  of  New  York  and  the 
State  Department  of  Investigation.  With  a  greater  public  awareness  it  is  we 
are  confident,  a  question  of  time  before  more  of  our  recommendations  will  be 
implemented.  Some  of  our  recommendations  have  resulted  in  positive  chances 
within  the  judicial  process. 

The  audit  by  this  office  of  the  Phoenix  House  Program  has  received  consider- 
able attention  by  people  concerned  about  the  rehabilitation  and  treatment  of  drmr 
addicts.  The  impact  of  the  Phoenix  House  Reports  published  in  October  1970  can 
best  be  appreciate<l  by  exceri)ts  from  two  editorials,  hereinafter  presented  which 
api)eared  in  the  New  York  Times  on  November  24, 1970  and  March  11,  im. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  24, 19701' 
City  DBua  Peoobam 

Heaths  from  drug  abuse,  higher  in  ^ew  York  City  than  anywhere  else  ia  the 
nation  continue  their  inexorable  climb.  The  1970  total  was  at  the  935  level  the 
other  day  and  officials  say  that  deaths  may  actually  have  passed  the  1  000-mark 
because  rec  ords  necessarily  lag.  "  i,uw-iimrit 

Against  this  bleak  background,  City  Controller  Abraham  Beame  has  released 
^  tli^^l  ^^J^^.^^^^!^  Addiction  Services  Agency  and  its  tangled  relationship 
with  the  Phoenix  House  Foundation.  This  report  is  sharply  divergent  in  its 
findings  fronrthe  city's  own  news  releases  which  have  depicted  its  anti-addictlon 
program  not  only  as  -the  world's  largest-  but,  unqualifiedly,  as  a  "success^''  Ac- 
con  ing  to  the  Controller's  rei)ort  the  program  Is  a  hollow  shell  or  worse. 
<,n  il^wa  ^i^'^^lu"  ^^P'}^^^  *^«^ency  is  that  arm  of  city  government  principally  re- 
sponsible for  the  city's  response  to  the  addiction  crisis.  It  has  helped  a  number 
of  private  groups  i\ith  prevention  and  treatment  of  addiction,  but  it  has  been 
so  closely  ai?sociatcd  with  one  group  "as  to  be  inseparable,"  according  to  the 
Controller  «  report  This  is  the  Phoenix  House  Foundation,  which  has  established 
"Phoenix  Houses"  for  the  city's  therapeutic-community  type  of  rehaWIitot  ve 
^TAfn  J  Hotises  have  been  set  up  under  the  terms  of  rSact 

with  the  city  which  the  Controller  alleges  has  failed  to  protect  tiie  city's  Interests 
Th/'v/^r.  f  ^^^"'^"^^r^tion  serve  alsa/as  Foundation  dSrs. 

^hiXL^^'}t  T'^^^""!  ''^"i'  ''^•^  ^«  apparent-  violations 

of  ilie  >oniulation's  charter  of  iitcorpomtion.  of  tJib  city's  charter.  Its  adnun. 

if'^^  ^X     «i"V      ^  s  The  Controller's  Office  found  repeated  Instances 

in  which  some  directors  n!k»irodIy  gained  financially  from  tiie  program— in  the 
form  ot  attorney  fo(.s.  accounting  fees,  management  fees  and  exp^ise  accoun^s 
ilie  report  proiwrly  mnkcj;  no  attempt  to  evaluate  the  therapeutic-communitv 
program  cHnicaJly,  It  docs,  however,  contain  jwUent-load  and  paHent-rehabllita- 
tion  figures  which  oneo  more  sorionsly  call  into  question  the  program's  ultimate 
^^i  T"^^^'  '^^^^  P^^^S"*^"^  ^^^^^  out  for  authoritative,  outside  evaluation  by 
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The  dty  s  Initial  resi*)nse  to  the  report  comes  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 

of  tiie  Addiction  Services  Agency.  The  letter  Ignores  some  of  the  ControUer-s 
most  serious  findings  and  falls  in  Its  effort  to  refute  others.  What  isSed  " 
a  whWly  new  administrative  attitude  welcoming  an  Impartial  reTdOTTof  the 
Phoenix  affiliation  and  the  Phoenix  program,  ^e  ConZE  re^^re^^lrel 
a  search  follow-up  inquiry  by  the  appropriate  city  and  state  authoriOes 


fProm  the  New  York  Tlme»,  Mar.  11, 1971  ] 
Who  Knows  What  About  Dbuos? 

v°f"f..f.^^»"*'?,^?®'^-?^.*  "'"^<"'  stubbornly  unyielding  problem  in  New 
Tork  City  Municipal  efforts  to  combat  it  continue  to  flounder  and  after  the 
spending  of  mlUlons  of  tax  dollars  and  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  addict'  thi 
Pi^c  is  unhappily  left  with  too  many  questions  and  too  few  a^m 

What  has  been  the  record  so  far?  What  has  been  tried?  with  what^^^s? 
What  is  now  being  done  to  correct  past  inadequaoies?  Who  knows? 

"  authorities  to  try  to  determine  swne  of  the  an- 

swers. The  Cl^r  Council,  which  has  disgracefully  under-utilized  its  Inv^ttotfng 
powers,  must  begin  to  exert  Is  prerogatives  and  to  shoulder  Its  responsibilities 
*  *       "^"^^     ****  P*'^"^  inadequate  l<>ralaioSctirtt 

This  inadequacy  can  be  sketched  in  the  statistics.  Figures  released  bv  the 
Medical  EsMmlner's  OfBce  shbw  that  1,006  New  Yorkers  died  from  dnie-related 
causes  In  1969  and  that  at  least  1,002  died  In  1970.  anig-reiateo 
Thus,  while  It  scans  true  that  deaths  from  drug  abuse  have  leveled  .T-~ 
fantastic  escalation  from  one  year  to  the  next-they 
?oXt2f  '^/i  an  unacceptably  high  plateau.  Drug  abuse  remains  the  single 
largest  cause  of  d^th  for  those  between  the  ages  of  15  and  35.  It  is  estimate 
ttwt  there  are  still  as  many  as  100.000  hard-core  heroin  addicts  In  Hie  clrv 
They  pose  a  healHi  problem,  to  themselves  !and  to  others,  as  carriers  of  dls^ 
ease ;  tuey  also  pos3  a  crime  problem.  Addicts  are  said  to  account  for  as  niuclt 
as  50  per  cent  of  this  citt-'s  aerlous  crimes  as  they  seek  money  witJi  which 
to  sustain  their  hopeless  habit 

1  Ji"?  ^m^St  *"  '^^^"t'^SJ*'  intractaWHty,  the  re^nse  by  most 

local  officials  must  be  Judged  as  lethargic  at  best.  City  Cwitnfller  Abraham 
Beame's  audit  of  Hie  city  admlniatmtlon's  own  therapeutic  commmiity  program 
for  psych^oglrally  rehabilitating  addicts  Indicates  that  vital  recort-keepinlhas 
been  diaotlc.  Mr.  Beame's  finding  has  now  been  owifirmed  in  eflTect  by  the  Hu- 
S^"Mf^'^^*?i?*^"*'^!u.^'**J™«  supposed  to  have  been  overseeing 
w^®«f*^'25  ^P^^  1**  Controller's  audit  also  fomid  that  a  wwitract 
to^ste  "  private  Phoenix  Foundation  "didiidt  protect  the  city's 

♦,.1*  \f    f**-^  expertise  of  an  accounting  office  to  evaluate 

SJf^rtS**^'  ei^yenMs  of  a  therapeutic  program  and  Mr.  Beame  did  not  really 
di^^E^wn    u  l^S^^i.  "5^^**  showing  that  only  seventeen  ad- 

dlrts  had  been  r^ablHtttted  by  the  dty's  program  after  three  years'  aeration 

^L  .^JS^^^!^^^^J!^*  ^  "^"JS?  dollars,  not  to  mention  the- 

T^cJX^^*^  private  donattons., The  Human  Besourtes  Admlnlstratloa 
?"  findings  In  a  genenOIy  def«9idve  response  that  none- 
'^Sl?'^^*^™***'  **®  «««"ce  of  the  Controller's  Mtldsms. 
r.r^^  ^"SSTl**^"*^?;*^*^??"*"**  t»»«  same  foundation  which 
S^^S  J^jSf*  ^^^n^K^*.  *  tot«-«te;  but  the  two  reports  taken 
iJfSrSu™^*  *  full,  public  toquiry  should  precede  aiiy  new  fOTmal  agrec- 
r^Site? °°  "'L'?*^'"  P?««ram?  What  are  the  correct  fiS 
Tn  ^^H^H^fA^^}S}°^,S^^  ^"^^  ^  preventing  addiction's  spread?- 
Tlctlin8?.,Th«e  questions  and  others  about  the  dty's  own 
program  and  the  many  private  programs  it  funds  require  answers 
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Contrary  to  popular  belief,  drug  abuse  and  addiction  is  not  a  recent  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  What  is  new  is  the  ever^increasing  growth 
of  drug  abuse  in  America.  New  and  dramadc  pages  are  being  written,  in  greater 
numbers  by  younger  and  younger  drug  experimenters.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  know  tbr*t  dnig  abuse  has  been  a  concern  to  health  officials  for  decades. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  traffic  of  opium  became  a  lucrative  business  through- 
out tlie  world.  Aware  of  the  dangers  of  illicit  opium  use,  the  United  States  in 
1909  initiated  an  International  Conference  on  the  subject  at  Shan^ai;  and 
tliis  was  followed  by  aa  Opium  Convention  at  the  Hague  in  1912,  and  a  Drug 
Convenlion  in  Geneva  in  1925.  As  a  result  of  these  conventions  the  legal  manu* 
facture  of  narcotic  drugs  was  limited  to  amounts  required  for  medical  purposes. 
The  agreements  provided  that  such  drugs  could  be  shipped  fr^  one  country  to 
another  only  with  the  consent  of  both  the  exporting  and  importing  governments. 
The  United  States  sought  to  limit  the  unlawful  trade  of  narcotics  and  passed 
the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act  of  1914,  which  imposes  taxes  on  narcotics  and  re- 
quires registration  of  all  persons  who  deal  in  narcotic  drugs. 

Statute*  making  it  a  crime  to  sell  and  possess  dangerous  drugs  for  illegal  pur* 
poses  have  been  part  of  this  state's  laws  as  far  back  as  1919.  Some  of  tlie  laws 
of  the  state,  pertaining  to  drugs  are  outlined  in  Appendix  I. 

PUBP08E 

Mnny  individuals  and  organizatJ  jns  have  expressed,  an  increasing  interest 
in  the  educational  establishment.  The  views  expressed  range  from  a  concern 
about  violence  and  disorder  in  the  sdiools  to  a  critique  of  the  Board  of  Educa* 
tion's  failure  to  provide  a  meaningful  education  for  the  majority  of  its  students ; 
to  concern  about  the  manner  in  which  the  Board  of  Education  manages  its  finan- 
cial affairs  and  maintains  its  financial  records ;  to  the  failure  of  the  schools  to 
cope  with  drug  abuse  by  its  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  drug  addiction  as  it  concerns  our 
young  people  of  high  school  age.  The  paper  will  describe  the  tragedies  caused 
by  narcotics  in  terms  of  death  and  disease;  crime  and  punishment;  and  Jnally, 
schools  and  learning.  It  will  make  re<OTimendations  which  we  hope  will  be  help- 
ful in  eradicating  drug  abuse  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  not  to  affirm  or  confirm  other  studies  and  im- 
pressions. Nor  is  it  to  malign  or  oppress  school  authorities.  Nor  it  is  to  vilify 
students  or  parents.  Rather,  the  report  sets  fortli  fects  and  discloses  impressions 
of  how  drug  abuse  is  affecting  our  public  high  schools  and  our  young  people.  We 
hope  this  report  will  succeed  in  dramatlzlDg  thei^e  and  will  muster  the  atten- 
tion needed  to  solve  the  drug  problem.  / 

The  Dbuo  Scene 

pabt  i— individual  cases 

The  narcotic  situation  in  our  schools  is  a  tragic  one.  While  there  has  not 
4)een  any  scientific  study  to  determine  the  extent  of  drug  abuse  among  school 
-age  children,  we  believe,  based  on  our  own  conversations  with  school  officials 
and  research,  that  nearly  100,000  of  the  285,161  students  enrolled  in  academic 
and  vocational  hi^h  schools  have  either  experimented  or  abused  soft  and/or 
hard  drugs.  Even  if  every  youngster  in  this  City  abuses  drugs,  a  massive  war 
jigainst  it  could  not  be  successfully  waged  until  society  empathizes  with  drug 
raddicts  and  their  families,  and  until  we  enlist  and  coordinate  all  the  untapped 
resources  which  are  available  and  which  are  required  to  rid  society,  of  the  evil 
-of  illicit  drugs.  The  real  story  is  in  the  lives  of  young.people,  ages  nine  to  nine- 
teen, who  suffer  the  degeneration  o  '  the  spirit  and  body  that  comes  with  addic- 
tion. The  story  is  in  the  lifelong  tragedies  and- humiliatiou  that  .accompany  the 
addict  along  the  dark  rocky  road  of  infections  and  disea'»e,  robbery  and  prosti- 
tution, fear  and  death.  The  real  story  of  drug  addiction  is  in  the  victims  of 
crime  pen)fci'rated  by  addict  youngsters  who  steal  a  pocketbook,  mug  a  womai,, 
TOl)  a  home,  knife  a  man,  kill  arother  child— all  done  either  in  the  stupor  of 
drug  intoxication  or  as  is  so  often  the  case,  in  the  qnesf  for  money  or  merchan- 
dise which  eventually  will  be  used  to  purchase  more  pills  and  more  glassine 
envelopes,  of  heroin.  .  ^ 

Jhe  story  is  in  children  afraid  to  go  to  school  because  they  are  tired  of  being 
mole.sted  or  shaken  down  for  fifty^  cents.  Who  can  measure  the  fear  that  tliou- 
sands  of  our  citizens  experience  when  walking  the  urban  sidewalks?  Who  can 
measure  the  dread  that  thousands  of  Our  citizens  have  in  staying  home  alone? 
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.  .  .  (Somehow  their  alami  systems,  double  locks,  latch  locks  and  p<M?pholes  ac- 
centuate their  tension  and  fear!)  Who  can  discern  the  extent  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  this  City  have  their  lives  altered  because  of  the  drug  problem? 
Who  can  really  judge  the  extent  to  which  drug  abuse  is  destroying  the  learn- 
ing processes  in  our  schools?  *~ 

The  following  tragedies  were  related  to  staff  by  school  teachers  and  deans 
of  the  respective  schools.  Multiply  these  stories  thousands  of  times.  Then  we  may 
understand  the  tragedy  that  is  ours. 

G.  H.  is  a  young  girl  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  She  comes  from  a  broken  home 
and  is  a  sophomore  at  Fashion  Industries  High  School.  She  began  a  couple  of 
years  ago  to  smoke  reefers  (marijuana).  A  few  months  ago,  she  met  a  nmch 
older  man  who  apparently  setluced  her,.  He  would  come  to  school  everj-  day,  meet 
her  and  leave  school  with  her.  Eventually,  under  his  ageis  she  began  to  sniff 
heroin.  She  has  since  become  a  mainliner.  Also,  she  has  gotten  pregnant— had 
an  abortion  and  is  now  back  in  school.  She  was  able  to  get  drugs  very  easily 
at  her  school  and  had  been  involved  in  selling  drugs  on  the  school  premises. 
Apparently,  she  is  still  addicted  to  heroin.  But,  of  late,  .she  had  begun  to  con- 
fide in  a  school  guidance  counsellor. 

D.  0.  is  a  fifteen  year  old  Puerto  Rican  girl.  One  day  in  Fcbruarv  1071  she 
came  to  Fort  Hamilton  High  School,  intoxicated  as  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
intake  of  pills.  She  approached  a  teacher  and  said  thj  she  wanted  to  die.  TJic 
teacher  approached  the  girl's  mother  and  related  to  her  the  fact  that  her  daugh- 
ter was  addicated  to  pdls  and  wanted  to  commit  suicide.  The  mother  retorted 
that  she  did  not  know  the  daughter  was  sick  and  felt  that  as  long  as  D.  C.  was 
attending  school,  she  would  be  safe  from  tlie  pitfalls  that  she  may  encounter  in 
the  street  Tlie  following  day  the  teacher  was  advised  by  another  student  that 
D.  C.  was  in  a  telephone  booth  in  the  school  chewing  twenty  pills.  The  teacher 
rushed  to  the  telephone  booth,  found  the  young  girl  unconscious.  She  was  sent 
in  an  ambulance  to  a  nearby  hospital  and  had  her  stomach  pumped.  In  her 
possession  at  the  time  were  found  thirty-eight  pills.  The  teacher  brought  D.  C. 
to  the  Family  Court  seeking  to  have  her  adjudged  "A  Person  In  Need  Of  Super- 
vision" based  on  her  suicide  attempt  and  dope  addiction.  At  the  court  hearing 
although  advised  to  come,  her  mother  did  not  appear  and  the  school  r<^cords  indi- 
cate that  there  is  bo  father  in  her  domicile.  D.  C/s  school  record  was  typical  of 
many  of  the  students  who  are  addicted  to  drugs.  Her  grades  were  poor  and  she 
was  a  truant  When  she  came  to  school,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  selling  drugs. 
A  school  teacher  told  this  ofl5ce  that  "the  only  way  a  parent  realizes  that  a 
child  needs  help  is  when  we  arrest  the  child  and  bring  the  child  to  court" 

L.G.  is  a  fourteen  year  old  sophomore  at  Sheepshead  Bay  High  School,  She  is 
white  and  is  very  bright.  At  Junior  High  School,  she  was  an  excellent  student 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  considered  one  of  the  top  students  in  her  Junior 
High  School  class,  li.G,  has  not  been  living  at  home  for  over  a  year  now.  She  was 
pregnant  and  had  the  pregnancy  aborted.  She  has  for  the  last  several  months 
been  living  as  a  prostitute  and  owes  her  loyalty  to  ar.  older  man.  She  is  a  main- 
lining heroin  addict  and  deals  in  drugs  at  her  school.  Her  parents  have  been  told 
hy  the  school  of  L,G,'s  desperate  plight  However  they  have  deliberately  removed 
themselves  from  any  interaction  with  the  young  ^^irl.  Her  fatlier  is  an  alcoholic 
and  her  mother  has  a  history  of  mental  illness.  The  parents  are  separated.  L.G. 
has  not  been  living  at  home  for  a  long  time.  However,  she  had  lately  begun  to 
come  to  school  and  sporadically  attends  a  peer  group  rap  session  in  school.  It 
appears  that  she  is  beginning  to  come  out  of  her  shell  and  to  be  able  to  com- 
municate her  feelings  and  sense  of  isolation  and  despair.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
the  teachers  at  Sheepshead  Bay  High  School,  "there  are  at  least  one  hundred  piti- 
ful situaUons  like  L.G/s  in  our  school  today,  and  like  L.G.  there  are  at  least  by 
observation  about  ten  girls  who  are  pregnant  at  the  high  school." 

The  easy  availability  of  drugs  in  the  scl.ool  system  led  one  youngster  who 
abused  soft  drugs  and  is  reluctant  to  get  deeper  involved,  to  say  to  this  of^e 
"I'd  rather  stay  home  because  III  meet  my  contact  in  school  and  have  to  tiike 
drugs." 

Narcotics  abuse  can  strike  all  kinds  of  families.  Wliitc  and  black,  rich  and 
poor,  and  male  and  female  die  from  narcotic-related  deaths.  Both  the  educated 
and  non-educated  suffer  the  degradation  and  pain  that  is  associated  with  abus- 
ing drugs.  Drugs  respect  no  religion  and  have  no  philosophy.  In  short,  drug  addic- 
tion and  drag  abuse  kiiow  no  boundaries.  It  invades  all  levels  of  society. 
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PABT  n— ^HB  SCENE  TS  OUE  HIGH  PCHOCLS 

Over  the  years,  many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  dnig  selling  and  drug  addic- 
tion occurs  only  in  the  ghettoized  areas  of  the  City  such  as  Bedford-Stuyvesant 
or  Harlem.  This  assumption,  perhaps  valid  a  decade  ago,  is  erroneous  today.  Drug 
abuse  and  addiction  crosses  economic,  ethnic  and  geographical  liuea  Many  au- 
thorities from  the  Board  of  Education,  including  administrators,  have  failed  to 
deal  with  the  drug  problem  as  it  affects  the  vast  majority  of  students  in  the  school 
system.  They  have  minimized  the  numbers  of  students  involved  with  drug  abuse, 
and  have  not  disclosed  to  the  public  the  degree  to  which  drug  abuse  affects  dis- 
cipline, attendance  and  learning  in  almost  every  high  school  located  in  the  City 
of  NeA^  York. 

There  arf  some  high  schools  within  this  City  which  cope  reasonably  well  with 
drug  abuse,  i,  delinquents,  and  trespassers.  In  tlieije  schools,  education  and  learn- 
ing appears  to  take  place.  However,  there  are  other  high  schools  in  which  little 
attempt  is  made  at  rectifying  or  solving  the  disciplinary  and  drug  problems.  In 
these  schools,  students  view  their  legitimate  rights  as  students  as  a  license  to 
abuse  and  disrupt. 

If  the  findings  in  the  schools  surveyed  are  indicative  of  the  situation,  generally, 
then  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  has  not  been  the  required  conscientious  effort 
to  deal  with  the  drug  problem  that  is  present  in  the  high  school  system. 

In  some  high  schools,  there  is  little  discipline,  minimal  learning  and  a  lot  of 
fear.  In  other  schools,  there  is  tranquility,  order  and  learning. 

George  Washington  (Manhattan),  Benjamin  Franklin  (Manhattan)  and 
Franklin  K.  Lane  (Brooklyn),  Thomas  Jefferson  (Brooklyn)  and  George  Win- 
gate  (Brooklyn)  are  examples  of  schools  that  in  the  winter  of  1970  and 
early  spring  of  1971  were  places  of  great  drug  traffic  and  had  the  by-products 
of  drugs— truancy,  extortion  and  fighting. 

Heroin  in  these  schools  is  easily  available.  These  ischools  are  marketplaces  for 
drug  sales. 

Concomitant  with  the  drug  problem  are  robberies,  extortions  and  brawls. 
Student  drug  addicts  and  abusers,  to  buy  their  drugs,  often  extort,  assault,  intim- 
idate, and  rob  fellow  students.  The  serious  drug  problem  has  been  evident  in 
these  schools  for  years.  But,  little  has  been  done  to  provide  n  drug  free  atmos- 
phere for  those  students  not  in  the  drug  scene. 

1.  At  George  Washington  High  School  in  Upper  Manhattan;  a  teacher  involved 
with  the  drug  problem  at  the  school,  said,  in  February  1971,  "there  is  an 
absolute  atmosphere  of  fear  at  G.W."  The  teacher  asserted  that  he  and  almost 
every  teacher  that  he  knows  at  the  school  teaches  in  fear.  They  rarely  go  to 
the  bathrooms  alone  .  .  .  they  rarely  walk  up  or  down  a  staircase  alone  .  . .  they 
rarelj-  walk  in  the  corridor  alone.  "I  am  afraid  to  go  to  the  lunchrooms  because 
there  always  seems  to  be  a  disturbance,  either  chairs  are  being  thrown  or 
fires  set  or  fights  erupting  over  a  drug  sale.**  Another  teacher  stated  that  **There  is 
real  terror  in  the  school."  Hundreds  of  students  are  addicted  to  heroin,  according 
to  conservative  teacher  estimates. 

In  the  corridor  on  the  second  floor  of  Benjamin  Franklin  High  School  in 
Manhattan,  w*e  found  fite  girls  standing  in  a  group  sharing  what  appeared 
to  be  a  bottle  of  wine.  Two  were  obviously  inebriated. 

The  uniformed  police  officer  on  duty  at  the  school  has  a  friendly  relation- 
ship with  students  at  the  school.  He  converses  easily  with  the  drug  abusera,  ad- 
dicts, small  pushers  and  the  profit-making  non-addicted  drug  pushers.  He  pointed 
out  that  student  pushers  are  generally  known  but  that  no  arrests  could  be 
made  by  him  unless  he  observed  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

We  told  the  officer  that  we  would  like  to  speak  to  students  who,  he  believed, 
were  involved  in  pushing  at  the  school.  He  introduced  us  to  two  young  men,  S.H. 
and  H.B.,  one  a  Vietnam  veteran  twenty  years  of  age  and  the  other  ei^rhteen 
years  old.  Both  are  registered  at  the  school.  Tliey  attend  home  room  but  roam 
the  school  every  day  with  a  girl  at  hand  making  their  sales  of  "nickel  bags" 
($5)  to  other  students  (as  long  as  they  attend  home  rooms,  school  authorities  do 
not  confront  them).  The  boys  who  were  dressed  very  expensively  (alligator 
shoes,  expensive  shirt  and  pants)  were  asked  to  show  us  how  much  money  they 
had.  The  twenty-year  old  produced  ninety  dollars  and  the  other  sixty-five  dollars. 
This  incident  occurred  early  in  the  school  day  at  10 :00  A.M.  The  students  admitted 
that  some  school  dealers  can  gross  over  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  good  week  of 
selling  lieroln. 
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e^wi^mf^  informed  that  about  twenty-five  drug  sellers  are  operating  within  the 
school.  Tiie  average  daily  net  earnings  per  dealer  is  about  $150.  He  keeps  half 
of  his  gross  earnings.  ^ 

We  visited  the  girls  bathroom  with  a  security  guard,  after  the  girls  were  asked 
to  leave,  irom  the  small  bathroom,  thirty-one  girls  filed  out  We  found  glassine 
envelopes  which  had  contained  heroin  in  the  ventilating  system. 

Ihe  quiet  children  (we  spoke  to  a  few)  seem  to  be  afraid.  Apparently  some 
dealers  seek  to  force  the  docile  hoys  and  girls  to  work  for  them, 
"higir^^  <>'^vious  to  us,  that  there  were  many  youngsters  in  the  school  who  were 

A  dean  at  Franklin  K.  Lane  in  Brooklyn  reported  to  us  that  In  his  view.  **Tlie 
school  is  lu  anarchy.'^  After  being  the  the  dean's  office  for  a  three  hour  period, 
the  deans  assertion  seemed  to  have  validity.  During  that  time,  two  students 
<jame  to  report  their  transit  passes  were  stolen.  One  boy  reported  that  fifty 
cents  was  taken.  Another  boy  was  brought  in  by  a  young  policeman  who  ac- 
cused him  of  starting  a  fire  in  the  lunchroom.  The  boy  was  searched— two 
glassine  envelopes  of  heroin  were  found  in  the  boy's  shoe^. 

We  were  told  that  it  is  iiot  unusual  to  have  student  shooting  or  snorting 
heroin  In  the  cafeteria  at  this  school. 

The  school,  according  to  the  Dean  of  Boys,  averages  five  reported  assaults 
against  students  per  day.  Also,  according  to  that  dean,  for  each  reported  inci- 
dent, there  are  at  least  four  unreported  Incidents  of  extortion,  robbery  and 
mugging.  Apparently,  many  students  are  afraid  to  report  incidents  for  fear 
of  reprisals. 

"This  school  is  very  violent"  reported  aa  Knglish  teacher  to  us.  The  liigh 
percentage  of  older  students  may  contribute  to  the  chaos. 

Sixty-two  percent  of  the  enrolled  students  are  tniante.  The  smart  and  suc- 
cessful drug  pushers  go  to  classes  because  "they  don't  want  static." 

In  1969-1970,  the  deans  and  guidance  counsellors  report  that  there  w^ere 
two  hundred  troublemakers.  This  yeans  there  are  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
troublemakers. 

School  officials  claim  they  cannot  stop  drug  sales.  They  contend  that  thev 
are  spectators  to  drug  transactions  and  will  only  get  involved  "If  a  big  amount 
ot  heroin  is  involved." 

Deans  and  counsellors  at  these  schools  claim  that  the  drug  situation  has  got- 
ten out  of  hand  and  give  the  following  reasons  for  the  chaos : 

a.  Teachers  are  afraid  to  get  involved  with  dnig  abusers, 

b.  Police,  under  the  regulations,  cannot  question  a  person  within  the  school 
building  to  ask  for  his  student  identification, 

c.  Police,  under  the  regulations,  cannot  question  a  student  unless  he  is  placed 
tinder  arrest 

d.  It's  almost  litapossible  to  expel  a  student 

e.  Students  can  stay  in  school  until  the  22nd  birthday  except  under  certain 
conditions  (e,g.,  full-time  employment,  seventeen  ^ye£.rs  of  age  and  parents* 
consent, 

f.  Even  when  a  student  Is  arrested  for  a  felony,  he  is  freed  on  bail  and  is  back 
in  school  the  next  day. 

g.  The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  no  meaningful  directives  to  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  on  handling  drug  abuse  cases. 

School  officials  at  these  schools  i-eport  that  the  schools  are  Inundated  with 
drugs. 

In  the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Girls  at  Franklin,  '*The  problem  is  so  huge  .  .  . 
I  really  don't  know  what  can  Im^one,"  she  said  on  November  23,  1970. 

Three  Franklin  students  hafe  died  in  the  last  few  years  from  drug  related 
causes.  /  \ 

Almost  every  day,  a  student  gets  sfbk  from  the  effects  of  drugs. 

It  is  estimated  by  some  faculty  members  that  two-thirds  of  the  registered 
■students  at  Franklin  abuse  drugs.  The  exact  number  of  heroin  addicts  was  not 
4iscertained  but  it  ranges  from  two  hundred  to  six  hundred!  As  of  December 
1970,  the.  e  was  no  drug  program  at  Franklin. 

When  we  arrived  at  Lane,  uniformed  police  were  standing  guard  eight  feet 
apart  In  the  school  cafeteria.  The  school  was  noisy  and  anarchy  prevailed  in 
the  corridors  and  cafeteria.  School  .personnel  report  that  brawls  and  robberies 
ocenr-almost  daily.  , 

Of  the  register  of  five  thousand  students  at  Lane,  one  thousand  who  attend 
the  school  *  «e  regularly  abusing  drugs,  according  to  deans  and  t'-aehers  at  the 
school. 
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The  kinds  of  drugs  used  have  changed.  In  the  spring  of  1969,  there  was  little 
heroin  in  the  school.  Since  September  1969,  the  drug  used,  almost  exclusively, 
is  herom. 

There  are  four  deans,  six  security  guards  and  twenty-five  school  aides  that 
are  used  to  cope  with  the  schools  drug  and  security  problem. 

In  the  1969-1^70  school  year,  school  aides  were  on  hall  patrols.  Now,  most 
do  secretarial  work. 

It  is  estimated  by  deans  and  teachers  that  one-half  of  the  students  at  Thomas 
Jelterson  regularly  abuse  drugs. 

On  our  visits  to  Jefferson  we  saw  students  gathered  in  the  hallways  and  the 
smell  of  marijuana  was  evidently  coming  from  the  group. 

Tliere  is  open  selling  of  drugs  in  the  lunchrooms  and  bathrooms.  One  dean 
reported  that  the  ^'school  is  in  chaos.'' 

Our  office  found  it  easy  to  spot  those  in  very  expensive  clothes,  and  as  one 
teacher  at  Jefferson  pointed  out,  "That  kid  makes  more  in  a  day  selling  drugs 
than  I  make  in  a  week." 

^Tien  we  visited  Wingate  in  March,  noise,  fighting  and  pushing  by  students  was 
dominant  in  the  corridors.  During  periods  we  saw  scores  of  students  roaming  the 
halls  and  disturbing  classes  at  will.  It  is  estimated  that  twenty-five  percent  of 
the  students  abuse  hard  drugs. 

A  notice  by  the  .Wingate  pvincipal  was  sent  to  parents  of  students  in  January 
1971  advising  them  of  an  important  meeting  for  January  23, 1971. 
The  notice  included  the  following  remarks : 

The  years  of  educational  neglect,  the  budget  cutting,  the  total  indifference 
of  educational  authorities  to  the  mounting  pressures  and  problems  in  the 
schools,  have  at  last  burst  forth  upon  our  own  school  in  full  force.  Hundreds 
of  our  students  cnit  their  classes  and  roam  the  halls  at  wllL  Many  prey  upon 
other  students,  extorting  money  from  them  in  lavatories,  the  cafeteria,  and 
hallways.  Others  spend  their  entire  school  days  gambling  in  the  cafeteria 
and  in  the  lavatories.  The  drug  problem  Increases  and  takes  a  mounting  toll 
as  more  and  more  of  our  young  people  are  induced  by  "student"  pushers 
to  experiment  with  the  deadly  stuff.  Our  ateence  and  lateness  records  are 
staggering. 

Common  at  these  "schools  is  the  tremendous  amount  of  truancy.  Under  fifty 
peramt  of  registered  students  attend  classes. 

Interestingly,  relative  peace  and  quiet  prevade  the  classrooms.  The  noise, 
fights,  drug  traflic  occur  in  hallways,  cafeterias  and  stairwells. 

Taking  into  account  the  severity  of  the  drug  problem,  the  schools  drug  educa- 
tion programs  are  minuscule. 

Except  for  the  recent  addition  of  a  narcotics  coordinator,  there  is  no  drug 
program  at  George  Washington.  It  is  intere>ting  that  the  person  recently 
appointed  the  Narcotic  Coordinator  for  the  school,  never  took  a  course  to  train 
him  for  the  role,  notwithstmding  the.f act  that  ther6  are  other  teachers  in  the 
school  who  have  taken  two  or  three  drug  education  courses. 

Teachers  at  Jefferson  have  demonstrated  a  genuine  desire  to  ameliorate  the 
drug  problem.  Twenty-one  teachers  have  attended  drug  courses  during  the 
summer  oi'  1969  and  spring  1970. 

The  school  this  year  organized  two  student  encounter  groups.  And,  a  spe* 
cialissed  school,  called  "Alpha"  was  organized  in  April. 

Nevertheless,  as  in  the  other  high  schools,  there  is  no  uniform  policy  that  is 
implemented  at  Thomas  Jefferson  in  relation  to  drug  addicts  or  abuses. 

Because  of  frequent  robberies  and  brawls,  there  are  five  Police  Department 
Uniformed  Offlrers  to  a;«sist  "in  legal  matters."  According  to  the  Sergeant  in 
control  at  Jefferson,  the  police  have  instructions  from  school  officials  "to  be 
invisible  and  not  to  seek  out  crimes  by  students,  nor  to  stop  drug  traflic.  We 
stay  in  the  offices  because  that's  where  school  officials  want  us."  One  of  the 
deam  said  to  this  office,        principal  doesn't  want  the  cops  to  be  seen." 

2.  The  second  category  of  high  schools  are  those  that  have  serious  drag 
problems,  but,  very  little  of  the  fear  or  terror  that  prevades  the  aboye-menticmed 
schools.  Little  Is  done  to  educate  students  about  drug  abuse  or  to  prevent  drug^ 
traffic  in  these  schools.  These  schools  have  many  of  their  students  abusing 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  Examples  of  these  schools  are  Bryant  (Bronx), 
John  Jay  (Brooklyn)  and  Francis  Lewis.  (Queens).  * 

The  Narcotic  Coordinator  of  Bryant  High  School  estimates  that  sixty  percent 
of  the  students  regularly  u«e  Pot  or  Hashish  and  that  "we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it."  He  said,  "The  blacks  are  into  heroin  and  the  whites  mainly  into  pills." 
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There  are.  at  least,  two  overdose  cases  a  week  at  the  school.  As  in  other 
schools,  there  is  a  problem  of  extortion.  Bigger  and  older  students  threaten 
younger  and  snmller  pupils  and  force  them  to  give  tweuty-flve  or  fifty  cent?;  as 
payment 

Of  a  population  of  4,C00  students,  at  least  600  are  absent  from  their  home- 
rooms on  any  day. 

According  to  the  guidance  counselor  at  the  school,  the  approach  to  drug 
prevention  abuse  had  not  changed  over  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlie  minuscule 
ainotmt  of  drug  education  that  is  offered  in  Hygiene  classes  and  in  some  biology 
classes  has  as  much  impact  today  as  it  had  twenty  years  ago—nothing.  Teach- 
ers agreetl.  that  although  V\e  schmM  claims  to  be  overcrowdo-l,  thefe  is  a  definite 
inability  to  utilize  available  space  to  its  maximum  efficiency. 

Teachers  concerned  about  drug  abuse  at  the  school  claim  that  the  Board  of 
Educjition  hasn*t  given  administrators  and  teachers  drug  guidelines. 

Some  teachers  and  administrators  who  realize  the  nmgnitude  of  the  drug 
problem,  claim  that  they  are  not  encouraged  to  establish  drug  prevention 
programs. 

There  is  very  heavy  use  of  "ups  and  downs"  at  John  Jay  in  Brooklvn.  School 
administrators,  however,  generally  do  not  press  drug  charges  agaiuKt  students 
dealing  in  drugs.  Perhaps  as  a  result,  drug  traflic  is  increasing  in  the  school  area. 
There  is  no  drug  education  program  at  the  school. 

School  officials  at  Francis  Lewis  in  Queens  have  dampened  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  guidance  counsellors  interested  in  formulating  a  drug  program.  No  drug  pro- 
gram exists  In  the  school  notwithstanding  the  Increasing  use  by  students  of 
amphetamines  and  barbiturates.  "A  day  doesn't  go  by  iji  northeast  Queens  without 
a  boy  overdosing  in  one  of  the  schools,**  reported  a  teacher  at  Francis  Lewis. 

3.  Other  schools  have  very  serious  drug  problems,  pills  and  heroin  are  in  ex- 
tensive use.  But  they  are  making  an  effort  to  monitor  drug  traffic  and  prevent  it. 
They  admit  to  the  severity  of  the  problem  and  have  taken  measures  (some  suc- 
cessful) to  reduce  the  spread  of' narcotics  among  students.  Among  the  measures 
tak^n  is  the  use  of  New  York  City  Police  and  persuasion  with  students.  Some  of 
Tottenville  (Staten  Island),  Madison  (Brooklyn),  Brandeis 
(Manhattan),  Andrew  Jackson  (Queens),  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Bronx). 

Tragic,  however,  is  the  absence  of  any  meaningful  drug  education  program  in 
the  schools.  Until  that  hardens,  the  surveillance  and  monitoring  bv  school  i)er- 
sonnel  and  police  will  be  stop-gap  measures  and  will  not  appreciably  reduce  the 
number  of  students  who  are  abusing  drugs  or  who  are  addicted. 

Tottenville  High  School  is  located  on  the  southern  part  of  Staten  Island.  Con- 
cerned teachers  there  in  the  spring  of  1969  and  fall  of  1970,  realize  that  several 
students  were  coming  to  school  every  day  under  the  influence  of  drugs^nd  that 
drug  traffic  was  increasing- within  the  school.  As  a  result,  school  authorities 
fonnulated  a  procedure  which  was  to  be  used  by  school  authorities  in  dealing 
with  suspected  dnig  abusers.  A  teacher  had  to  report  his  findings  to  a  Dean.  He, 
thereafter  reported  to  the  chairman  of  Health  Education  and  depending  upon  the 
individual  case,  the  parent,  the  police,  and/or  hospital  was  called.  School  authori- 
ties were  quick  to  utilize  police,  and  to  arrest  students  if  necessary  and  haven't* 
hesitated  to -use  undercover  personnel  w1ien  the  need  arose. 

Tottenville  has  a  population  of  1,800  students  and  it  is  an  ethnically  integrated 
SCHOOL  A  guidance  counsellor  at  the  school  estimates  that  ten  percent  of  the 
stadents  regulariy  abuse  drugs,  mainly  pills.  A  teacher  at  the  school,  familiar 
with  the  drug  problem  contends  that  the  police  presence  helped  considerably  to 
stop  the  spread  of  addiction.  According  to  this  teacher,  "students  must  realize 
that  usmg  drugs  Is  illegal.  If  a  student  passes  out  in  school,  due  to  drug  abuse- 
that  student  must  know  that  he  was  doing  something  illegal  that  is  punishable, 
so  we  ^11  the  police."  "Police  are  called/*  he  continued,  "to  arrest  and  to  score 
the  students  into  a  realization  of  the  poefrible  consequences  of  their  illegal  acts.** 

Generally,  this  teacher  found  that  "the  kid  who  overdosed  wanted  help.  The 
difficulty  for  us  in  the  school  is  to  try  to  find  out  tJie  pupils  home  background. 
That  s  where  the  road  of  drug  abuse  really  begins.**  The  physical  proximity  of 
Tottenville  High  School  to  Daytop  Village,  a  therapeutic  community  seems  to 
nave  been  helpful  to  the  teachers  in  sensitizing  themselves  to  youth  who  are 
attracted  to  drugs. 

Madison  High  School  is  located  in  a  middle-class  neighborhood  in  Flati)ush« 
The  school  Is  on  multiple  sessions  and  is  fully  Integrated. 

In  the  1960-1970  school  year,  the  school  begpn  to  experience  a  heroin  problem 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history.  There  were  seven  or  eight  drug  pushers  operat- 
ing within  the  schdol. 
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The  deans  and  principals  called  for  undercover  i)oliceuien.  As  a  resnU.  four- 
teen stndents  were  arrested  (six  were  pushers).  Tlirough  persuasion  all  four- 
teen have  since  left  the  school. 

There  is  little  heroin  traflic  this  year  at  the  school  and  school  officials  give 
credit  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  detectives. 

This  year,  pills  are  in  i:se.  School  authorities  keep  close  watch  over  the  areas 
where  drugs  are  boug!it  and  sold,  such  as  bathrooms  and  gymnasium.  T\venty- 
five  school  aides  iiemiit  only  two  i)eople  to  be  in  a  bathroom  at  any  given  time. 

There  is  a  lot  of  extortion  and  holdups  and  **childam  bring  extra  money  to  i>ay 
oft:* 

We  spoke  U  i  young  girl  who  reported  that  on  three  occasions  she  was  held 
up  by  j>eople  at  the  school.  On  o  ie  occasion  she  was  u^ilkiug  down  the  hull  and 
WIS  accosted  by  four  males  and  pushed  and  robbed.  She  said  that  her  friend 
left  Madison  and  transferred  to  another  school  after  she  was  robbed  on  two 
occasions. 

From  September  1970  to  March  1071,  about  nine  students  were  arrested  by  the 
police  and  were  jailed  for  crimes  coimuitted  outside  of  school.  Yet,  there  haven*t 
iK^eu  any  students  susjiended  since  tJie  beginning  of  the  school  year.  This  failure, 
teachers  point  out,  contributes  to  more  dnig  traffic  and  abuse. 

One  guidance  counsellor  reported  that  "it  is  common  for  girls  to  be  molested 
A  day  doesn't  go  by  without  a  student  shakedown  on  Quentin  Road.  Even  tlie 
president  of  the  P.T.A.  was  mugged." 

Several  teachers  have  been  assatilted  by  students  at  the  school.  Yet,  according 
to  o})serTations  by  deans,  no  arrests  are  made  because  top  school  authorities  do 
not  press  charges. 

Tliefts  against  teachers  occur  often.  Sometimes,  teachers  dou't  report  these 
incidents  for  fear  of  intimidation. 

The  number  of  students  abusing  drugs  is  not  known.  However,  several  times 
a  month  a  student  is  sent  to  the  hospital  suffering  a  drug  reaction. 

liong  Island  City  High  School  is  an  example  of  an  orderly  school  that  is 
tightly  supervised  and  controlled  by  a  principal  who  has  the  .support  of  the  com- 
munity, the  teachers,  and,  surprisingly,  the  majority  of  the  .students.  As  a  residt, 
drug  traffic  is  minimal  and  its  by-products  of  extortion  and  truancy  are  reduced. 
An  article  which  appeared  in  the  student  newspaper,  extolled  the  principal's 
adamant  stand  on  disruptive  students  and  violence. 

"I  don't  permit  disruptive  students  to  stay  in  the  school,"  Dr.  Hurwitz,  princi- 
pal of  this  school  told  this  office.  Cutting  of  classes  at  Long  Island  City  is  not  as 
commonplace  as  in  other  schools  and  a  physical  inspection  by  this  office  seems  to 
verify  Dr.  Hurwit^s'  remarks  that  cutting  is  a  minimal  problem.  A  student  who 
cuts  a  class  twice  without  a  reasonable  explanation  is  given  a  failing  grade  of 
35%,  according  to  the  principal.  By  ttsing  persuasion  and  common  .sense,  the 
school  is  able  to  convince  999^?  of  disruptive  and  non-learning  students  to  leave 
the  school.  The  principal  claims  that  Ij.I.C.  has  a  78%  holding  power  over  its  stu- 
dents which  is  far  more  than  most  other  schools  can  claim.  The  school  is  35% 
vcItaliaUf  25%  Black  and  Puerto  Rican,  15%  Greek  and  25%  others.  This  integra- 
tion makes  for  an  important  setting  for  tolerance  and  enlightenment  One  of  the 
problems  that  this  school  faces  constantly,  as  other  schools  also  face,  is  the  forced 
acceptance  of  disruptive  and  violent  stiulents  who  are  suspended  from  other 
schcK>ls  and  transferred  to  L.I.C.  by  District  Superintendents  as  part  of  tiie 
musical  chair  game  played  by  education  officials  in  dealing  with  trouble  makers 
and  drug  abusers.  Rather  than  deal  with  the  individual  social  pathology  causing 
the  disruptiveness  and  drug  abuse,  school  officials  merely  shift  the  problem  from 
one  school  to  another.  For  instance,  L.I.C.  recently  had  to  accept  a  fifteen  year 
old  child  who  assaulted  a  teacher  and  a  school  aide.  It  is.  therefore,  understand- 
able that  even  good  schools  can  be  confronted  with  situations  where,  in  a  sense, 
trouble  makers  are  exported  from  one  school  to  another  where  .they  continue 
their  disniptive  liehavion 

There  is  a  common  belief  that  tlie  strength  of  principals  has  been  diluted  by  the 
educational  hierarchy  which  frowns  upon  student  exclusion  and  suspension  from 
schools  and  often  overrules  principal  suspensions.  Thus  a  disciplinarian,  like 
Dr.  Hurwitz,  is  discouraged  from  holding  principal  hearings  because  he  is  aware 
that  he  will  not  receive  backing  for  his  actions  by  his  supervisors. 

A  case  that  pin  points  the  rustrations  sometimes  felt  by  principals  is  the  arrest 
about  five  months  ago  of  Elaine  Keith,  a  non-student  for  loitering  at  Ii.I.C.  The 
school,  under  Penal  Law  section  240.35  brought  charges  against  Mrs.  Keith.  This 
office  is  not  judging  the  merits  of  this  specific  case.  It  should  be  noted,  however. 
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that  the  principal  asserts  that  he  has  since  been  subjected  to  pressure  to  with- 
draw the  complaint  and  has  even  been  directed  to  do  so  by  Chancellor  Scribner. 
Thus  far,  Dr.  Hurwitz  has  remained  adamant  and  has  refused  to  withdraw  tlie 
charges. 

The  principal's  philosophy  is  expressed  in  an  article  he  wrote  for  the  school 
newspaper  which  is  hereinafter  presented : 

I  had  suspended  a  boy  because'  I  was  convinced  by  reports  of  deans,  the 
boy's  written  confession,  and  the  statement  of  other  student  witnesses  that 
he  had,  in  fact,  threatened,  hit,  and  taken  money  from  one  of  our  students. 

Under  the  suspension  regulations,  I  am  required  to  notify  the  paronts  of 
the  specific  offense  and  they  may  bring  with  them  two  persons,  who  may  be 
lawyers,  to  assist  them.  The  parents  and  their  assistants  may  question  the 
complainant. 

1  did  all  that  was  necessary  to  satisfy  what  is  called  "due  process,"  so 
that  the  rights  of  the  suspended  student  would  be  protected.  This  is  some- 
thing which  I  did  long  before  details  were  spelled  out  in  regulations.  When, 
however,  the  attorney  Insisted  on  cross-examining  the  boy  (the  complain- 
ant) who  had  charged  that  he  was  punched  and  robbed,  I  refused  to  give 
his  name  or  bring  him  into  my  office. 

The  suspended  boy  was  not  only  "twice  his  size,"  but  had  a  record  of 
fighting,  cursing,  threatsning,  and  extortion  in  another  high  school.  He  had 
been  at  L.I.C.  for  only  a  short  time.  I  could  not  see  how  justice  would  be 
served  by  exposing  a  small  frightened  boy,  who  had  come  forward  reluc- 
tantly to  complain,  by  exposing  him  to  possible  attack  outside  of  school. 

I  have  said  publicly  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  conduct  a  court  of  law 
with  the  right  of  defendants  to  have  the  plaintiff  cross-examined  by  an  attor- 
ney. As  principal,  I  must  use  my  judgement  in  some  delicate  matters.  I 
must  always  try  to  ensure  the  safety  of  students  and  teachers  entnisted  to 
me.  Students,  if  they  should  be  mistreated,  have  final  recourse  to  the  courts. 
A  principal,  however,  is  in  loco  parentis  (in  the  relationship  of  a  parent)  to 
the  children  in  his  school.  Your  parents  rightly  feel  that  I  am  responsible 
for  you  in  school. 

Your  parents  would  not  want  you  to  be  exposed  to  injury  because  of  the 
principal's  rigid  adherence  to  an  unrealisUc  regulation.  You  can  be  sure 
that  I  shall  not  permit  you  to  he  hurt  when  you  help  us  to  apprehend  the 
rare  boy  or  girl  who  would  make  a  jungle  of  our  school. 
Prior  to  April  1971,  Brandels  High  School  on  the  West  Side  of  Manhattan 
was  one  of  the  three  high  schools  in  the  entire  City  of  New  York  that  had  an 
individnaL  coordinating  the  narcotics  program  in  the  school. 

Brandeis,  like  other  schools,  has  an  increasing  narcotics  problem  and  the 
Kind  of  drugs  being  used  over  the  years  has  changed  too.  The  Narcotics  Co- 
ordinator at  the  school  told  this  office  that  in  the  1069-.70  school  year,  there 
were  103  identified  users  of  hard  drugs  while  in  1970-1971  the  number  in- 
cre^ed  to  approximately  twenty-five  percent  of  the  student  register  which  is 
6.000  students.  The  school  has  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  reduce  the  epidemic 
through  the  use  of  school  security  guards  and  aides.  The  deans  are  vigilant  in 
the  hallways  and  stairwells.  The  school  has  accepted  the  legal  concept  that  thev 
are  in  loco  parentis"  and  when  there  is  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a 
student  has  narcoUcs  in  his  possession,  the  dean  will  search  the  student  It  was 
reported  to  our  staff  that  the  school  authorities  do  not  arrest  when  a  student 
IS  found  with  one  or  two  bags  of  marijuana.  However,  if  large  quantities  of 
mfirijuana  are  found  or  hard  drugs  are  found  on  the  person,  the  student  will 
arrested. 

Andrew  Jackson  is  a  racially  integrated  school.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  Narcotics 
Coordinator  that  of  the  student  enrollment  of  3,000,  30  students  are  addicted 
to  hard  drugs.  The  authorities  in  this  school  take'a  strict  approach  and  consider 
themselves  to  be  in  "loco  parentis"  and  search  students  when  they  have  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  narcotics  is  in  the  student's  possession.  Conse- 
X*      *^  within  their/province  to  arrest  those  who  violate  the  law 

and  who  impinge  pn  the  rights  of  other  students  to  receive  an  education.  From 
February  10<0  to  Jime  1970,  over  thirt:y  arrests  were  made  of  students  for  drug 
violations  in  nie  schools.  From  September  1970  to  January  1971,  twelve  arrests 
were  made.  The  drug  most  commonly  used  in  the  schools  Is  pills.  Although  the 
school  has  seven  s(>curity  guards,  it  recently  ascertained  that  one  of  those  guards 
was  pushing  drugs  within  the  school.  (This  problem  has  occurred  iii  i^veraL 
schools.)  A  teacher  reported  that  assaults  perpetrated  against  bther  students 
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occurs  frequently.  It  was  estimated  to  this  oflSce  that  thirty  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents attending  Jiickson  have  been  assaulted  and/or  shaken  down. 

However,  a«lde  from  some  drug  programs  In  Hygiene  classes,  the  school  has 
absolutely  no  drug  preventive  program  or  educational  program. 

Tlie  stxift  spoke  to  some  teachers  at  the  school  who  echoed  a  view  that  we  heard 
from  other  teachers  In  other  schools : 

"It  is  not  our  role  as  teachers  to  eliminate  drug  abuse  by  students."  Some 
of  the  teachers  feel  that  it  is  not  within  their  province  to  seek  out  drug  abusers 
and  to  help  them.  However,  one  teacher  stated  emphatically  that,  '*These  kid3 
want  to  be  helped.  If  a  kid  knew  that  there  was  someone  in  the  school  that 
cared  about  hira  then  he  would  talk  to  tliat  teacher  and  who  knows  how  helpful 
ihat  could  be.'*  This  reflects  the  lack  of  meaningful  guidelines  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  teachers  to  follow. 

Thore  is  no  drug  education  program  at  Roosevelt.  However,  with  excellent 
Police  Department  cooi)eration  from  its  Youth  Squad  and  its  Narcotics  Bureau, 
the  school  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  amount  of  heroin  traffic  in  the  school. 
Considerable  traffic  does  exist  near  the  school.  On  our  visit  to  the  scliool,  we 
observed  two  drug  transactions  in  a  hallway  across  the  street  from  the  school. 
The  deans  vigorously  patrol  the  school  to  keep  out  non-students  and  trouble- 
makers. Recently  the  Appellate  Term,  Supreme  Court  First  Department  in  People 
v.  Jaok.«on.  65  Misc  2d  90d,  niled'ln  favor  of  the  school's  dean  and  upheld,  as 
proi)er,  a  jsearch  that  he  conducted  on  a  student  This  landmark  decision  clears 
tlie  confusion  of  many  teachers  and  deans  who  are  unsure  about  their  rights  in 
regard  to  .searcliing  students  suspected  of  drug  violations. 
Kxcerpts  from  the  court's  decision  are  hereinafter  presented : 

Here,  tlie  coordinator  of  discipline  of  a  City  high  school,  acting  with  -a  high 
degree  of  suspicion,  but  short  of  probable  cause,  search  this  student  and 
found  him  in  possession  of  a  set  of  narcotics  "works,"  While  a  student  has  the 
right  to  be  free  of  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  school  authorities,  in 
view  of  the  "distinct  relationship'*  between  them  and  their  students  and  the 
right  of  parents  to  expect  that  certain  safeguards  will  be  taken,  "have  the 
affirmative  obligation  to  Investigate  any  charge  that  a  student  is  using  or 
possessing  narcotics,"  which  "becomes  a  duty  when  suspicion  arises*'  ...  A 
school  official,  standing  In  loco  parentis  to  the  children  entrusted  to  his  care, 
has,  inter  alia,  the  long-honored  obligation  to  protect  them  while  in  his  charge, 
so  far  as  possible,  from  harmful  and  dangerous  influences,  which  certainly 
encompasses  the  bringing  to  school  by  one  of  them  of  narcotics  and  "works," 
whether  for  rale  to  other  students  or  for  administering  such  to  himself  or 
other  students  .  .  . 

Moreover,  this  right  and  duty  did  not  make  him  a  law  enforcement  officer  as 
the  dissent  suggests.  Rather  as  the  doctrine  suggests,  and  simply  stated,  he 
was  acting  in  a  limited 'manner  In  place  of  the  defendant's  parents.  In  the 
Inndnmrk  case,  relating  to  the  duty  of  teachers  in  the  supervision  of  school 
children,  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Hoose  v.  Drumm,  281  N.T.  54,  at  page  57-^58 
stated :  "st  recess  periods^  not  less  than  in  the  class  room»  a  teacher  owes  it 
to  his  chaises  to  exercise  such  care  of  them  as  a  parent  of  ordinary  prudence 
would  observe  in  comparable  drcunu^ances." 

Stated  differently,  a  school  teacher,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  stands  in 
loco  parentis  to  pupils  under  his  charge  and  may  exercise  such  powers  6t  con- 
trol, restraint  and  correction  over  them  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  him  proi>erly  to  i}erform  his  duties  as  a  teacher  and  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  education  (79  C.J.S.  School  and  School  Districts,  section  493). 

This  doctrine  is  imbedded  in  the  conmion  law  and  has  received  Implicit 
recognition  by  our  State  Legislature  through  tlie  enactment  of  section  35.10, 
Penal  Law,  which  restates  the  former  Penal  Law,  section  246(4)  (6).  The 
j^ection  declares :  '*ODlie  use  of  physical  force  upon  another  person  which  would 
otherwise  constitute  an  offense  is  Justlflable  and  not  criminal  under  any  of 
the  following  clrcum.stanccs : 

1.  A  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  entrusted  with  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  a  minor  or  an  incompetent  person,  and  a  teacher  or  other  person 
entrusted  with  the  care  and  supervision  of  a  minor  for  a  special  purpose,  may 
use  Dhysical  force,  but  not  deadly  physical  force,  upon  such  nilnor  or  Incom- 
petent person  when  and  to  the  extent  that  he  reasonably  believes  it  necessary 
to  maintain  discipline  or  to  promote  the  welfare  of  such  minor  or  incompetent 
person." 
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As  was  expressed  in  People  v.  Overton  (24  K.  T.  2d  522,  at  p.  526),  t!ie 
school  official,  there,  was  performing  "the  fulfilliiifeiit  or  the  trust  and  resiioii- 
.sibihtj'  given  by  the  City  residents"  in  relation  to  a  high  school  student  On 
reinand  from  the  Supreme  Court  (393  U.S.  85),  the  Court  of  Api)ea!s  held,  in 
effect,  that  the  inspection  of  the  locker,  under  attack,  was  not  the  result  of 
•legal  coercion"  but  was  pennissable  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  in  loco 
parentis  doctrine,  conditioned  only  by  reasonable  suspicion.  As  I  view  the 
present  incident,  the  school  official  was  fulfilling  a  comparable  "trust  and  re- 
l^ponsibihty"  and  similar  approval  of  his  conduct  should  be  accorded  without 
nnposition  of  probable  cause. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  guidelines  of  this  decision  published  in  Febniary  1971, 
hns  not  been  noted  by  the  Boartl  of  Education  in  any  of  its  directives  or  circular 
dis.s{»ininated  to  principals  and  teachers. 

4.  With  the  recent  apiwintments  of  narcotics  coordinators,  in  manv  high 
schools,  there  has  been  some  movement  toward  creative  drug  prevention  pro- 
gianif:.  Taft  and  Monroe  High  Schools  are  two  schools  that  have  implemeutea 
programs  and  appear  to  have  made  some  successes  in  drug  prevention, 
i  mdings  and  observations  about  other  high  schools  are  atiached  as  Appendix  ^ 
The  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  cosl^  the  i)eople  of  New  York.  We  pay  for  it 
physically,  economimlly  and  emotionally.  Undoubtedly,  there  are  more  and  more 
young  people  getting  involved  with  drugs.  Concomniitnient  with  the  increase  in 
illicit  dnigs  is  an  increase  in  crime,  more  death  and  deeper  frustration.  We  cannot 
measure  the  extent  of  personal  tragedies  and  the  price  sociotv  pavs  for  dnig 
abnse.  Perhaps  we  can  understand  the  price  paid  if  we  translate  the  drug  ^cene 
into  innnan  terms  and  into  some  statistics.  Numbers  sometimes  have  a  langnaffo 
of  its  own.  In  the  ca.se  of  drug  abuse,  the  numbers  crv  out  to  be  heart!  V\i- 
fortunately,  the  loudest  noise  heard  to  date  is  the  cold  silence  of  education  offlcialf? 

i'?.if^"??  y^""^  ^^^^^  of  "teach  us  how  to  live  without  dnig 

addiction."  " 

Disclosure  of  staHstics  should  impart  to  us  an  understanding  of  the  dnig  abu«e 
problem  in  New  York : 

Part  1 — Crime  hy  Young  People 

1.  Tt  is  estimated  by  police  and  correction  officials  that  approxiinafely  50% 

Juveniles  is  related  to  drug  abuse 
T  "  ages  twenty  and  under  were  arrested  for  various  crimes. 

In  IfVrO,  that  figure  increased  to  18,954, 

2.  In  tlie  United  States,  youth  crime  is  escalating  at  a  pace  almost  four  times 
fas  er  than  the  youth  population.  In  1969,  one-half  of  those  arrested  for  serious 
crimes,  .such  as  murder  and  rape,  were  under  eighteen  vears  of  age 

In  a  survey  concliicted  by  the  United  States  Senate  Subcommittee  on  juvenile 
deHnquency  in  1070  of  110  school  districts,  the  following  information  was 
ascertained: 

INCREASE  IN  S01«E  CATEGORIES  OF  CRtlME  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FROM  1964  TO  1968 


Cateeojy  1954 


Homicides.. 


IS 


Forcible  rapes  ' "  " ' "     " ' " " " " "  ti 

Robberies,  ^  "" ' . . .  ai 


396 


Auravatid  assaults  

8urglafies, larcenies  """  7  ra? 

Weapons  offenses   /,ow 

Narcotics   73 

Drunkenness  .'J vil 

Crimea  by  nonstudents  " "Jij 

Vandalism  institutions   186  IM 

Assaul  ts  on  teacliers  ,  '  ^ 

Assaults  on  students   1  601 


1968 

Percent 

increasetf 

26 

81 

61 

1.508 

306 

680 

43 

14.102 

86 

1.089 

136 

854 

1,069 

1.03S 

179 

3,894 

2,600 

290.549 

35 

1,801 

7.  ion 

4,267 

167- 

If  anything  tliese  statistics  are  conservative.  Many  youngsters  are  afraid  to 
report  crimes  conunitted  against  them, 

3.  In  1070,  the  New  York  City  Transit  Police  Department  made  22,5(^  appre- 
heimiows  of  youths,  sixteen  and  under,  for  various  crimes.  In  1965,  they  made 
10.814  arrests  of  youths.  ^ 

4,  On  a  day  selected  at  random,«Mareh  12, 1071,  from  2 :00  to  4 :00  P.M..  fortv- 
five  school  children  were  apprehende<l  hy  the  Transit  Authority  Police  for  vari^ 
ous  crimes  and  violations  committed  on  the  buses  and  trains 
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5.  TraiLslt  Authority  Police  ofTidals  report  that  .students  from  a!ui05?t  every 
high  school  cause  trouble  on  tlie  transit  sjstem.  **Xinety  percent  of  the  appre- 
hensions we  make  have  to  be  dismissed  because  complainants  refuse  to  pn'ss 
charges,"  according  to  a  Transit  Police  Sergeant.  There  are  283  Transit  Police 
assigned  to  school  conditions. 

6.  Vandalism  on  the  subways  and  buses  by  young  people  (generally  junior  and 
senior  liigh  school  students)  cost  the  City  $2,6  million  to  rei>air.  Six  him<lre<l  i>e<)- 
ple  were  injured  ajid  reciuired  treatment  as  a  result  of  the  randalism  cause<l  by 
the  youngsters.  The  Transit  Authority  Police  made  a,00O  arrests  for  N-andali«u 
(willful  acts  of  destmctlon)w  Tliis  does  not  include  thefts  froni  newsstands  and 
machines  oiierated  in  the  transit  system  and  does  not  include  telei)hones  broken. 
Of  this  number,  the  TA  police  made  fifty-six  arrests  for  felonies  involving  van- 
(Uilism  and  forty-four  of  thesse  weie  sixteen  years  of  age  or  under.  Ojf  the  2.KS1 
arrests  for  mi.sdenieanors  invohing  vandalism.  2.772  were  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  under.  A  significjint  amount  of  this  crime  is  done  by  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abusers  who  aje  "high"  on  drugs. 

The  following  chart  details  the  cost  to  the  Bojird  of  E<lucation  for  vaudahVin 
over  the  pjist  nine  years: 

Cost  of  lllasal  entries  Ftres 

breakage  Numt>er  Amount        Number  Amount  Total 

Year: 

1970......X.... ......  $1299,090  2.811  $1,371,053  249  $266,166  $2,935,314 

969......>..........:....  1.372.M0  3.001  1.437.630  330  455,865  3.266  025 

1968....:..,.,>   1.218.260  2,757  1,219.912  196  278.585  2  716  757 

1967.... 1,013.566  2,359  787.301  199  154.404  1955  265 

1966....:.:...:,...,.,.  882,380  1,731  520,827  183  116  717  1  518  534 

196S........-.:..„..  934,880  1,397  354.647  143  44:361  imlss 

964....:.:.:.:.,...:.,. 914. 535  l,3ffi  2M.  393  145  64, 286  1, 255, 214 

1963..,.  .,>.,:.;..,.,  999. 210  987  200, 561  173  55, 308  I  255  079 

962... .-.-.:.>.-. ., .:..  906, 530  1, 026  177, 750  122  29  195  I  113  500 

1961   818.680  899  135.318  113  29  223  9M  221 


7.  In  1966.  there  were  213  reported  assaults  on  teachers  and  supervisors.  In 

1069.  there  were  231  reported  assaults  on  teachers  and  supervisors. 

In  1970,  there  were  287  reported  assaults  on  teachers  and  supervisors.  One 
hundred  of  the  assault  victims  were  hospitalized.  From  January  1971  thrmigh 
May  there  have  been  214  reported  assaults  on  teachers. 

Part  2 — Narcotic  Crimes 

1.  New  York  City  Police  Department  increased  their  arrests  for  violations  of 
the  Narcotic  Laws  from  35,178  in  1969  to  52479  in  1970  (49.2%  increase).  For 
that  same  period,  1,150  arrests  of  those  under  sixteen  were  made  in  1969.  While  in 

1070,  it  was  1,449  (26%  increase).  From  ages  sixteen  to  twenty,  12,733  were 
arrestcJ  in  1969 and  17,505  in  1070  (37.5%  increase). 

2.  The  Youth  Couneel  Bureau*?  caseload  of  defendants  who  has  a  history  of 
drug  abuse  increased  from  441  in  1966  to  1,624  in  1960. 

Part  S — Narcotic  Deaths 

The  names  are  known  only  to  their  family  ami  friends.  But,  they  all  had  a  few 
things  in  common.  They  were  students  in  New  York's  public  schools.  They  w;ire 
young.  They  died  in  1970  from  **acute  and  chronic  intravenous  narcotism.*'  Among 
them  are: 

Michael  Shust,  age  17,  white  male,  Bronx. 

Daniel  Maher,  age  20,  white  male,  Staten  Island. 

Buth  Lowe,  age  15,  negro  female,  Bronx. 

Mario  Ricco,  age'15,  negro  female,  Manhattan. 

Alexander  Scudder,  age  14,  negro  male,  Manhattan. 

Walter  Vandermeer,  age  14,  negro  male,  Manhattan. 

Jo.se  Giner,  agie  16,  negro  male,  Bronx. 

Steven  Holubach,  age  16,  white  male,  Bronx. 

Peter  James  Stergios,  age  17,  white  male,  Brooklyn. 
Heroin  deaths  in  New  York  City  exceed -the  combined  total  of  deaths  from 
rA.'^umatic  fever,- infectious  hepatitis,  acute  gloinerulonephriUs,  muscular  dys* 
trophy,  cerebral  palsy,  hemophilia,  measles,  diphtheria  and  all  parasitic  diseases. 

Thirty  percent  of  drug-related  deaths  are  caused  by  infections  such  as  hepatitis, 
tetanus  and  abscesses.  Seventy  percent  are  acute  reactions  to  drugs. 
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In  Ni  w  York  City,  the  increase  in  deaths  over  the  years,  particularly  among 
young  people,  is  staggering : 

In  1950— there  were  57  deaths  attributed  to  narcoti«m  by  the  "Jfedical  Exam- 
iners Office — the  average  age  was  thirty-four. 

In  1967 — there  were  600  deaths — average  age  was  twenty-seven. 

In  1970— there  were  870  deaths.  Of  this  number  195  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age. 

The  number  of  teenagers  who  died  from  drag-related  deaths  increased  over 
700%  in  the  course  of  five  years,  from  38  in  1964  to  79  in  1967,  to  224  in  1069. 
In  1969,  twenty  of  those  who  died  were  below  fifteen  years  of  age. 

From  1950-1959,  there  were  1,070  deaths  from  narcotism  in  New  York  City. 

From  1960-1969,  there  ware  4,2.54  deaths  from  narcotism  in  New  York  City. 

From  January  through  June  28,  1971,  Uiere  were  326  narcotic-related  deaths 
and  89  of  those  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  ^ 

Part  /f — Narcotic-  Use  Among  Young  People 

Reports  of  nart-otic  abuse  among  young  people  are  as  Infrequent  as  they  are 
inaccurate.  The  following  statistics  reveal  the  inaccuracies  of  f?tatistics  relating 
to  drug  use  by  young  (>eople : 

1.  Tlie  Narcotic  Registry  of  the  Board  of  Health  r^^rted  that  from  1964  to 
1969.  115  youths,  ages  fifteen  to  nineteen  per  one  thousand  youths  were  opiate 
users. 

2.  As  far  back  as  1951,  the  Board  of  Education  apparently  aware  of  drag 
abuse  in  the  schools  had  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  gather  statistics  about 
drug  usage  in  the  schools  and  ascertained  the  following: 

19r>l :  173  users  of  illegal  dnigs,  39  suspected  users  of  ill^l  drugs. 
1952  :  31  users  of  illegal  drugs,  118  suspected  users  of  illegal  drugs. 
1955 : 12  users  of  illegal  drugs. 
1958 :  39  users  of  illegal  drags. 
1962 :  75  students  were  actual  or  suspected  users. 
It  is  interesting  thac  in  1962  the  Police  Department  reported  770  cases  of 
glue  sniffing. 

3.  In  a  report  issued  J)y  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Resear.  -  to  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  following  information  was  disclosed  regarding  drag  use  in 
the  City  schools  for  the  year  1969-1970 : 

SUSPECTED  USERS  OF  DBUOS 

Elementary  Schools : . 

Volatile  inhalants,  311  males,  43  females. 

Marijuana,  185  males,  71  females. 

Opium  derivatives,  53  males,  11  females. 
Junior  High  Schools  and  Intermediate  Schools: 

Marijuana,  2,317  males,  1,596  females. 

Barbiturates,  609  males,  590  females. 

Opium  derivatives,  564  males,  43  females. 
High  Schools: 

Marijuana,  5,059  males,  1,975  females. 

Opium  derivatives,  2,090  males,  966  females. 
The  Board  reported  that  there  were  24,000  suspected  users  of  drags  in  the 
City*s  school  system.  , 

4.  In  June  1970,  the  United  States  Array  Induction  Center  at  Whileliall  Street 
in  New  York  City  reiK)rted  that,  of  tSOO  men  undergoing  medical  examination, 
eighty*eight  were  discharged  for  drug-related  causesl 

5.  In  1970,  the  United  States  Navy, and  the  Marine  Corps  discharged  6,700 
men  for  drag  abuse  as  compared  to  4,000  men  discharged  in  1969.  An  additional 
8.000  men  were  given  warnings  by  the  Navy  for  their  abuse  oX  drugs  and  another 
2»000  men  were  punished  for  drug  abuse.  The  estimates  of  the  number  of  military 
men  in  the  United  States  Amedj.Fdwes  serving  in  Vietnam  who  are  abusing 
hard  drugs  ranges  from  36,000  heroin  addicts  according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  78,000  hard-drug  addicts  according  to  Cdngf^smen  Morgan  Murphy 
and  Robert  Steele.  /  '  - 

•  6.  Many  high  schools  report  an  average. of  one  overdose  of  narcotics  per  day. 
Without  City-wide  recordlc^plng,  the.exact  number  of  overdoses  is  unavailable. 
However,  in  a' studjr,  conducted  for  the  Comptroller's  Office  by  the  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation '  the^  following  information  was  ascertained : 
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A.  23S  calls  were  made  through  telephone  number  "911"  for  ambulances 
to  schools  (luring  a  two-week  period  in  February. 

B.  Of  the  238  calls,  there  were  twelve  cases  diagnosed  as  overdoses. 

C.  Of  these  overdoses,  three  were  from  elementary  schools. 

The  survey  taken  was  not  scientifically  done  and  many  other  ambulance 
cases  could  have  been  drug-related  particularly  those  diagnosed  as  "uucon- 
cious"  or  "sick." 

Also,  many  students  who  overdose  are  taken  privately  to  hospitals,  while 
others,  to  avoid  Police  confrontation,  are  taken  by  friends  without  school  authori- 
ties learning  about  the  overdose. 

7.  A  greater  number  or  juveniles  who  are  brought  to  the  Family  Court,  as 
resiK>n dents,  are^accused  of  committing  drug  law  violations. 

In  19C8,  4.4%  of  the  reasons  for  filing  a  petition  were  for  violations  of  the 
drug  laws.  In  1969, 6.2%  and  in  1970, 8.0%. 

8.  A  recent  study  conducted  among  forty  residents  of  Odyssey  House,  a  thera- 
peutic community  reported  that  in  the  school  year  1969-1970  fifty-seven  percent 
of  students  In  their  school  homerooms  used  marijuana,  37.3%  used  heroin  and 
35.9%  used  various  pilla 

9.  In  19(J8.  22,237  petitions  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Persons  in  Need 
of  Supervision  were  drawn  in  the  Family  Court.  In  1970,  the  number  increased 
to  24,042.  Appendix  3  indicates  the  dispositions  of  petitions  brought  in  the  Fam- 
ily Court  for  1968, 1969  and  1970. 

DESPITE  THE  INCREASING  ABUSE  OF  DRUGS  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  T^BS,  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  HAS  FAILED  TO  COPE  WITH  THE  PROBLEM 

We  have  detailed  the  steady  growth  of  drug  abuse  and  addiction  among  young 
people.  With  the  tremendous  tragedies  caused  by  drug  abuse,  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  massive  preventive  and  educational  ejCfort  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
has  not  nssumed  its  responsibility  to  educate  against  drug  abuse  and  to  use  its 
resources  to  prevent  its  spread  among  its  thousands  of  students.  The  failure  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  mount  an  effective  campaign  in  the  schools  against 
drug  abuse  contradicts  its  basic  responsibility  to  educate  this  City's  most  cher- 
ished possession,  its  youth.  It  may  be  argued  in  defending  their  failure  to  provide 
nieaningful  drug  education  and  prevention  that  drug  addiction  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education  only  within  the  last  few  years.  However, 
this  argument  is  fallacious  since  the  rising  drugpr<  blem  has  been  known  to  exist 
by  school  officials  for  many  years. 

General  Circular  #18  promulgated  in  1950-51  is  the  first  circular  that  we  have 
been  able  to  find  concerning  drug  abuse  in  the  schools  which  was  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  circular  contained  the  following  statement  by  Dr,  Wil- 
liam Jansen,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  leported  increasing  use  of  narcotic  drugs  by  school  children  is  a  prob- 
lem which  challenges  the  ingenuity  of  the  medical  profession,  sociologists, 
welfiire  workers,  and  all  members  of  the  community.  Because  of  their  inti- 
mate and  'laily  association  with  pupils,  members  of  the  supervisory  and 
teaching  staff  occupy  a  front-line  position  in  the  battle  against  habit-forming 
drugs. 

A  complete  mobilization  of  effort  to  help  nevent  the  spread  of  thi?  per- 
nicious practic*  should  be  the  concern  of  everyone. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the  day-by-day  behavior  of  diildren  be  care- 
fully observed  by  all  members  of  the  school  personnel.  Any  deviation  from  the 
usual  behavior  puctem  of  a  child  should  be  viewed  with  suspicion.  Reports 
that  children,  who  previously  enjoyed  their  recreation  at  home,  now  find 
interest  in  questionable  or  unknown  places  outside  the  home,  or  who  return 
home  late  at  night  without  explanation,  should  be  investigated. 

Also  in  the  category  of  pupils  who  use  narcotics  and  those  who  are  "go- 
betweens,^*  are  those  who  suddenly  begin  to  associate  with  new  companions, 
and  those  who,  without  satisfactory  explanation,  begin  to  wear  sporty 
clothes,  expensive  neck-wear' and  foo^wear,  and  who  have  more  money  to 
spend  than  heretofore. 

Helpful  also  in  the  early  discovery  of  users  of  narcotics  drugs  by  hypoder- 
mic injection  is  the  presence  of  hypodermic  needle  marks  on  the  body.  Such 
evidence  frequently  can  be  detected  by  a  careful  daily  health  inspection. 
When  a  more  detailed  inspecQon  of  the  body  may  be  necessary,  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  pupil  is  a  user  of  narcotics  througk 
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hypodermic  injections  or  otherwise,  the  case  should  be  referred  to  the  school 
doctor  or  school  nurse  for  confirmation  and  advice. 

Teachers  also  should  be  on  the  alert  for  articles  which  are  commonly 
used  by  narcotic  addicts.  These  articles  if  found  in  desks,  washrooms,  or  in 
other  places  in  the  school  building  may  indicate  that  some  l)erson  is  using 
narcotics.  These  articles  include  a  teaspoon  (the  handle  of  which  is  usually 
beut  and  the  bottom  burnt),  hypodermic  needle  syringe,  and  medicine  or  eye 
dropper. 

Teachers  who  suspect  that  a  pupil  may  be  using  a  narcotic  drug  should 
refer  such  pupil  to  the  principals  for  immediate  medical  examination  and 
follow-up. 

Everyone  can  help  to  get  rid  of  the  habit-forming  narcotic  drug  evil. 
Teachers  of  Health  Education  and  those  in  allied  fields  of  education  should 
devote  a  special  unit  of  instruction  to  present  the  scientific  facts  about  habit- 
forming  drugs  and  their  eflPects  on  the  nervous  system;  what  is  meant  by 
addiction  to  a  narcotic  drug;  what  are  narcotic  drugs;  how  the  use  of 
habit-forming  drugs  usually  start,  and  w^hy  self-medication  is  dangerous. 
Thereafter,  on  February  20,  1951,  Dr.  Jansen  conducted  a  meeting  of  school 
superintendents,  principals,  deans  and  other  school  officials  at  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine  to  discuss  the  nature  and  extent  of  drug  use;  the  law  and 
law  enforcement ;  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  users. 

Subsequently,  curriculum  bulletin  #3,  entitled  '*What  Secondary  Schools  Can 
Do  About  Teenage  Narcotics  Addiction,"  was  published  in  May  1957.  Dr.  Jan- 
sen wrote  in  the  forward  of  the  booklet  the  foUovring : 

The  need  for  appropriate  instructions  concerning  the  harmful  effects  of  nar- 
cotics has  been  brought  into  sharp  focus  within  the  past  few  years.  It  has  become 
clear  that  a  program  of  education  is  needed  if  drug  addiction  among  teenagers 
18  to  he  prevented.  (Bmphasis  ours.) 

The  bulletin  stated  that  the  "narcotics  problems  is  far  more  serious  in  scope 
than  is  commonly  recognized,"  and  that  "no  area  in  this  City  is  entirely  im- 
mune." **It  is  important,"  the  bulletin  asserted,  "that  teachers  acquire  a  back- 
ground of  information  concerning  narcotics  so  that  they  wiU  be  able  to  answer 
with  reasonable  accuracy  the  many  and  varied  inquiries  of  pupils  and  parents." 
The  brochure  further  stated  on  page  nineteen,  the  following : 

The  responsibility  for  the  detection  of  students  in  a  school  who  use 
narcotics  rests  not  oaly  with  teachers  of  health  education  but  also  with 
all  other  members  of  the  faculty,  including  deans,  guidance  coimsellors, 
health  counsellors  and  attendance  coordinators.  However,  it  is^  true  that 
school  nurses  and  teachers  of  health  education,  home  nursing,  swimming 
and  showers  are  in  a  particularly  strategic  position  to  de;ect  narcotics 
users.  Every  suspected  clue  should  be  investigated  thoroughly. 
The  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  Xork  demonstrated  its  concern  for  the  rise 
in  drug,  abuse  by  students  when  it  enacted  on  July  1, 1952,  Section  804(a)  of  the 
Education  Law  which  provided  the  following : 

Instruction  regarding  the  nature  and  effects  of  narcotics  and  habit-form- 
ing drugs.  (1)  The  courses  of  study  beyond  the  first  eight  years  of  full-time 
public  day  schools  shall  provide  for  instruction  in  the  nature  and  effects  on 
the  human  system  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  (2)  It  shall  lye  the  duty  of  the  commissioner 
to  prescribe  such  courses  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem  necessary  and 
desirable  to  the  welfare  of  the  student  and  the  community.  The  contents  of 
such  courses  may  be  varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  sc*^ool  districts, 
or  portions  thereof,  and  need  not  be  uniform  throughout  the  state.  The 
courses  shall  emphasize  desirable  health  habits,  attitudes  aiid.knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs  upon  the  physical,  mental 
and  ehiotional  development  of  children  and  youth.  (3)  The  local  school 
authorities  shall  provide  needed  facilities  and  definite  time  and  place  for 
such  subjects  as  prescribed  by  the  commissioner.  (4)  Similar  courses  of 
instniction  shall  ,be  prescribed  and  maintained  in  all  private  secondary 
schools  in  the  state.  (5)  In  all  state  teachers'  colleges  and  state  colleges  for 
teachers.. adequate  time  and  attention  $hall  be  given  to  instruction  in  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  such  subjects,  and  ho  teacher  shall  be  licensed  to 
teach  at  the  secondary  level  who  has  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination 
in  such  subject5.ahd  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them. . 
Under  Section.2554„paragraph,ll,  of  the  Education  law,  the  Board  of  Bduca* 
Hon  has  the  power  and  duty  to  authorize  the  general  course  of  study  to  be  given 
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in  the  schools  and  to  approve  the  content  of  such  courses  before  they  become 
operative.  These  powers  and  duties  are  subject  to  applicable  law  and  regulations 
such  as  the  requirements  of  Sections  801  through  810  and  3204  of  the  Education 
Law  and  related  Regulations  of  tlie  Commif'-'oner  of  Education.  In  general,  these 
requirements  deal  with : 

1.  The  inclusion  of  specific  courses  of  instruction  regarding  the  nature  and 
effects  of  narcotics  and  habit-forming  drugs. 

2.  The  number  of  courses  of  instruction  to  be  completed  in  certain  special 
areas.  The  Board  is  also  authorized  by  Section  100.2(b)  of  these  regulations  to 
make  such  curriculum  adaptations  os  it  determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet  local 
needs.  ^ 

Despite  a  State  law  mandating  drug  instruction  in  all  high  schools  and  despite 
the  law  that  high  school  teachers  must  be  giveu  training  on  drugs,  until  May 
1971  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  by  New  York  City  high  .schools  to  educate 
or  prevent  drug  abuse. 

Tlirough  the  years,  the  Board  of  Education  has  not  placed  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion as  a  high-priority  item  and  has  not  established  meaningful  guidelines  for 
teachers  and  educators  to  follow  for  use  with  drug  abusers. 

Although  the  Board  of  '  'Ucation  has  issued  general  guidelines  to  some  school 
_  administrators,  but  not  to  all  teaching  personnel,  there  has  been  no  effective 
foUowup  nor  do  these  guidelines  detail  specific  steps  to  be  takea  in  dealing  with 
all  types  of  drug  abusers.  It  is  to.the  credit  of  some  school  administrators,  who,  on 
their  own  initiative,  have  promulgated  specific  directives  and  programs  and  have 
acted  upon  their  own  in  dealing  with  drug  abusers  in  the  schooLy. 

At  a  recenc  public  hearing  on  drugs,  Dr.  Ronald  Sblein,  the  Assistant  Head  of 
a  Special  Unit  on  Health  and  Drug  Education  for  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  said  that  "there  is  a  perfunctory  observance  of  this  part  of 
the  education  law,"  referring  to  sections  804  and  805.  The  minuscule  drug  educa- 
tion that  took  place  in  the  schools  two  decades  ago  has  not  changed  in  quantity 
or  quality  over  the  years. 

In  1950,  the  Board  of  Education  essentially  tackled  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
by  these  methods ; 

a.  Distributing  Board  of  Health  literature  about  narcotics  to  students. 

b.  Distributing  circulars  and  bulletins  such  as*  circulars  numbered  IS,  3,  29 
and  71  to  high  school  principals. 

c.  Some  dlfioussions  about  drug  abuse  in  high  school  hygiene  and  health 
education  classes. 

Despite  the  drug  epidemic,  except  for  a  few  new  programs  which  are  hereu- 
after  described,  the  Board  of  Education  has  Ibeen  conducting  the  same  inade- 
quate approach  to  drug  education  that  it  did  in  19:  ♦  That  approach  has,  and  is 
failing  to  cope  with  the  spread  of  drug  abuse. 

Then  has  within  the  last  two  years  been  some  attempt  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  to  provide  funds  for  drug  education  in  the  schools. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  lias 
fund^ed  from  Title  III  funds  ?92,000  for  a_  program  administei-ed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  designed  to  lower  the  number  of  students  involved  in  drug  abuse 
in  two  city  schools.  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School  and  Junior  High  School  #44. 
The  program  includes  orientation  of  the  faculty,  students  and  parents,  training 
of  selected  faculty,  students  and  community  people  and  setting  up  referrals  for 
hard  core  addicts  and  development  of  ongoing  programs  for  Identification  and 
treatment  of  youngsters  in  schools  who  evidence  pre-addictlve  behavior,  and 
finally  to  develop  a  drug  curriculuni. 

The  Board  of  Education  in  1970  autliorized  fifty  teachers  to  attend  an  intensive 
na  rcotic  eflucation  course  at  Adelphi  University. 

In  1070,  Conftress  authorized  $43  million  for  drug  rehabilitation  programs  in 
the  United  States,  but  appropriated  only  $6.5 .million  nationwide.  In  1971,  Con- 
gress auchori-  ed  .?43  million  tor  treatment  and  education  against  narcotic  abuse 
and  appropriated  $6.5  million  nationwide. 

On  M»'rch  7, 1971,  School  District  No.  12  in  the  B^onx  received  $600,000  under 
the  State  .Mental  Hygieh-  I^w  to  tniin  teachers.  The  aim  of  the  program  is  to 
instill  patterns  of  correct  reaction  to  situations  Involving  drugs.  Carole  Landa*^ 
of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  District  representative  for  Dsistrict  12, 
r'^iiorted  upon  receiving  the  funds  that,  "Up  to  now,  there  was  no  set  policy  on 
dealing  with  drug  situations."  • 
^  Or*  March  22, 1971,  School  Boaru  No.  19  in  East  New  York  received  a  $600,000 
grant  from  NACC  for  a  Prevention  Program  and  for  a  Referral  Program. 
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^ot^vitIIStandiIIg  tlic  severity  of  the  drug  problem  among  young  p<H>pIo,  there 
are  only  seventy  children,  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  wlio  ai*c  undergoing  trciit- 
ment  in  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission  facilities. 

The  1D70  Youtlifiil  Drug  Abuse  Act  enacted  by  tlie  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture provided  $C5  million  in  State-aid  for  locally  sponsored  drug  abuse  programs 
for  tlie  young  (Chapter  607  of  laws  of  1970).  This  aid  was  limited  to  treatment 
programs  and  did  not  iuchide  drug  prevention  and  education  programs.  As  of 
April  1971,  only  $511,000  or  less  tlian  one  perceiit  of  the  money  available*  wsis 
spent. 

In  1071,  the  Governor  approved  $7.1  million  grants  to  the  City's  Board  of  Edu- 
cation s  six  Coumuniity  School  Boards,  and  a  private  sch./ol  in  New  York  for  nar- 
cotics treatment  and  prevention  programs.  .$4.2  mirion  of  this  amount  was  ear- 
marked to  the  Board  of  Education's  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Per- 
sonnel Services. 

While  the  proposed  special  programs  of  the  school  districts  submitted  to  the 
State  varied  somewhat,  they  are  basically  designed  to  train  teachers  and  educate 
students  h\  the  dangers  of  addiction  and  to  refer  addicts  to  treatment  centers. 

The  Addiction  Services  Agency  in  conjunction  with  Queens  and  Tubman  Col- 
leges conducted  two  courses  daring  the  summers  of  1968  and  1969  for  teachers 
which  were  designed  to  sensitize  them  to  narcotic  abusers.  The  two  week  course 
according  to  Addiction  Services  Agency  record.*?  attracted  ninety-two  teachers. 

Some  high  schools  are  beginning  to  develop  Peer  Group  Leadership  Programs. 
These  programs  seek  to  identify  and  train  youths  who  will  go  into  their  respec- 
tive schools  and  communities,  provide  leadership  influence  among  their  peer.s. 
It  seeks  to  provide  youngsters  with  a  "role-modeP*  alternative  to  the  drug  pushers 
and  users.  A  team  from  Adelphi  University  provide  informaticn  and  training  for 
the  youths  and  their  counsellors  through  intensive  sessions.  Peer  Group  Leader- 
ship programs  are  at  Monroe  High  School.  Brandeis,  and  Westinghouse.  Since 
the  appointment  of  narcotic  coordinators  in  high  schools,  some  schools  are  begin- 
ning to  design  drug  prevention  programs.  The  best  programs  are  tho*?e  nurtured 
and  developed  by  students  who  seek  to  destroy  the  hero  image  of  the  drug  addict 
and  substitute  the  non-user  as  the  hero.  Some  schools,  essentially  through  the 
participation  of  its  students  in  Peer  Group  Programs  have  made  some  contribu- 
tion to  stem  the  tide  of  growing  dnig  usage  in  the  schools. 

The  Addiction  Senices  Agency,  as  of  April  1971,  assigned  fourteen  peoplf  to 
work  with  the  private,  parochial  and  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
These  fourteen  people  are  supposed  to  run  courses  for  teachers,  train  them  about 
drug  prevention,  be  available  for  individual  consultation ;  and  inform  teachers 
about  narcotic  programs.  However,  Addiction  Services  Agency  personnel  do  not 
approach  the  schools  to  give  advice.  The  schools  approach  them.  Many  school 
teachers  and  administrators,  however,  have  sharply  criticized  the  approach, 
methods  and  effectiveness  of  the  Addiction  Services  Agency  in  dealing  with  the 
school  drug  problem. 

The  Honrd  of  Education  is  sponsoring  thU  licmester  a  television  program  for 
teache  s  on  Channel  25  called  "Drugs!  Let's  Find  Out."  It  has  been  praised  bv 
many  people  concerned  about  addiction. 

Tlie  Boar  '  of  Ti^ducaficn  has  uot  committed  itself  to  any  creative  and  novel 
dnig  educftv  jn  progr^ins.  For  the  most  part,  drug  education  in  the  schools  con- 
sists of:  distributing  brochures  snd  booklets;  showing  of  drug  films;  some  in- 
struction in  Health  .Education  Courses ;  and  in  sojue  schools,  assemblies  where 
former  addicts  discuss  their  past  and  titillate  the  eager  assemblage  with  tlieir 
exotic  and  irtriguing  stories  about  the  life  of  a  heroin  addict. 

All  of  these  nictbods  Imve  proven  to  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  problem.  Films 
a  staple  of  drug  educatioi>  for  decades,  have  been  condemned  bv  the  Nationai 
Coordinating  Council  on  Drug  Abuse  Education  and  Information  Inc.  On  April 
3,  lOiO,  this  organization  said  that  most  of  the  drug  abuse  films  shown  to  school 
children  and  military  audiences  as  >>eing  inaccurate,  misused  and  misleading. 

The  council  applied  an  ''X'*  rating  of  ''scientifically  unacceptable"  to  the 
worst  of  the  lot,  thirty-six  of  nearly  one  hundred  films  reviewed.  "Too  often, 
the  use  of  drug  education  audio-visuals  means  more  misiiiiormation  than  in- 
sight,*' said  this  council. 
,  Distribution  of  brochures  has  proven  ineffective  in  reaching  an  addict  or 
abuser  and  unsuccessful  in  educating  against  illicit  n.se  of  drugs.  Most  brochures 
which  are  disseminated  are  discarded  by  students  without  persuing  it. 

Although  the  Federal  government  ear-marks  about  $200  million  for  special 
programs  in  tiie  Board,  of  Education,  only  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
tederal  fund?  are  available  for  narcotic  education,  security,  or  crime  control. 
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About  three  months  ago.  the  Board  of  Education  aUocated  $J>30,030  for  ninely- 
seven  narcotic  coordinatoi's  to  be  assigned  to  high  schools  in  tiie  City  of  New 
York.  This  is  the  firet  significant  step  taken  in  coping  with  the  drug  epidemic. 
Although  the  Board  has  had  in  every  high  school  for  the  past  two  years  a  draft 
coun.<jell()r  and  a  program  counsellor,  until  a  few  montlis  ago  it  didn't  have  a 
mircotics  coordinator.  However,  as  of  May  1971,  there  were  still  Uiany  high 
schools  operating  witliout  narcotic  coordinators. 

New  York  City's  school  system  is  a  microcosm  of  tlie  various  human  and  social 
problems  that  exists;  in  the  City.  It  is  correct  to  assume  that  the  school  system 
does  not  create  urban  problems.  Nor  can  it  be  tlie  panacea  to  poverty,  disea.se, 
frustration  and  depression  sustained  by  thousands  of  our  fellow  New  Yorkers. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  schools  can  contribute  to  the  acceleration  of  some  urban  ills! 
But,  the  schools  can  also  play  a  decisive  role  to  significantly  reduce  some  of  our 
url)an  diseases.  In  many  areas,  schools  have  reeognlzecl  the  importance  of  tlieir 
roles  and  have  helpetl  ameliorate  problems.  One  area  in  which  schools  have  been 
in  the  forefront  is  the  drive  toward  integration. 

Perhaps,  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  defining  its  respoiisiailties 
to  its  pupils,  its  personnel,  and  to  the  communities  in  the  furtherance  of  its 
integration  policies  is  best  understood  by  a  resolution  they  passed  on  June  26. 
1983.  which  stated  the  following : 

Our  schools  must  not  be  neutral  in  tlje  struggle  of  society  to  better  itself. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  harmful  effects  of  discrimination  on  the  educa- 
tion of  all  children.  Moreover,  within  thejimits  of  our  control,  we  must  not 
acquiesce  in  the  undemocratic  school  patterns  which  are  a  concomitant  of 
segregated  housing.  Furthermore,  we  must  continue  our  policy  of  not  toler- 
ating racial  or  religious  prejudice  on  the  part  of  any  members  of  our  staffs. 
If  education  is  to  fulfill  its  responsibility,  it  must  recognijse  that  the  school 
world  has  a  significant  influence  on  eaclj  child's  attitudes  and  affects  the 
future  of  democracy  ,  .  . 
A  feeling  expressed  by  nmny  school  officials  throughout  the  city  school  system 
is  that  no  real  impact  can  he  made  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  students  Using 
drugs  until  the  board  of  education  manifesto  a  genuine  concern.  According  to 
school  teachers  and  administrators,  the  administration  at  110  Livingston  Street, 
aside  from  the  distribution  of  two  or  three  circulars  a  year,  has  given  no  real 
guidance  in  reducing  the  narcotics  problem. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  in  tlie  last  week  of  this  school  year,  the  board 
promulgated  guidelines  for  use  by  school  administrators  and  teachers  for  the 
handling  of  emergency  drug  overdose  cases.  (See  app.  IV.) 

Many  teachers  and  supervisors  expre^ssed  a  reluctance  to  pass  on  vital  informa- 
tion about  drug  addicts  or  abusers  because  they.fear  that  the  board  of  education 
would  not  support  them  in  disputes  with  parents  or  teachers.  They  are  concerned 
that  legal  action  would  be  brought  by  parents  or  a  child  when  thev  provide 
authorities  with  information  and  feel  that  the  board  of  education  would  not 
support  them. 

In  racially  integrating  our  s<'hools,  the  board  of  education  has  justifiably  been 
forthright  and. strong.  Their  zeal  has  desegregated  many  of  our  schools,  in  the 
area  of  drug  abuse,  tiie  hoard  of  education  should  show  the  same  forcefulness 
and  resourcefulness. 
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THKRE  18  A  LACK  OP  SIGNIFICANT  COOPERATION  BY  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  OTHER 
AGENCIES  CONCERNED  WITH  DRUGS 

Public  Health  Law  f  S3(a)  and  Public  Health  Code  §1103  require  all  persons 
who  have  knoAvledge  of  drug  addicts  to  report  pertinent  information  cpncern- 
ing  the  addict  to  the  Narcotic^J^gister  of  the  Pepartmerit  of  Heialth. 

School  principals  and  teachenrhave /repeatedly  been  given  instructions  from 
the  Board  of  Education  to  compl.\  with  tiie  legal  requirements  concerning  dls- 
'closure  of  drug  addicts. 

On  March  28,  IOCS;  Special  Circular  #82  Was  disseminated  to  principals 
from  grades  seven  to  twelve.  The  circular  informed  the  principals  that  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Department  of  Health  to  submit  dota  on  the  incidence 
of  known  dhig  users  and  suspected  drug  users  in  their  schools  to  the  Narcotics 
Register.  .  t 

Thereafter,  on  April  5;  i968,  in  General  Circular  #15,  principals  were  again 
reminded  to  send  the  Information  about  drug  addicts  to  the  Narcotics  Roaster. 

Special  circnlara  #71  and  #87  dated"  March  19  and  J^fay  15,  1970,  again 
requested  school  officials  to  provide^  data  oh  student  use  of  narcotics  the 
Department  of  Health. 
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Regretfully,  many  sch(K>ls  have  failed  to  supply  meaningful  data  to  the  Nar- 
cotlcK  Re^sters  of  the  Board  of  Health.  From  1964  through  1970,  the  Board  of 
Education  submitted  to  the  Narcotics  li^stry  on  the  .basis  of  Information 
supplied  by  the  school  the  names  of  only  31  students  that  were  known  heroin 
addicts.  During  this  «?ame  period,  however,  the  Medical  Examiner's  office 
submitted  the  names  of  six  liundred  elghty*two  persons,  ages  nineteen  and  under 
who  died  from  narcotic-related  causes.  Also,  from  1966  through  1970,  there 
were  a  total  of  21,809  arrests  of  children  nineteen  and  under  for  sale  or 
lK)ssession  of  heroin.  Failure  to  report  the  Information,  which  under  law 
nntst  be  kept  confidential,  restricts  the  City's  knowledge  of  the  heroin  prob- 
lem and  thus  Its  ability  to  cope  with  It 

Under  Article  9  of  the  Mental  Hygiene  Law,  any  person  who  believes  that  an 
individual  is  a  narcotic  addict  has  the  right  to  apply  for  civil  certification  of  such 
a  person  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commission. 
On  October  14.  1969,  Special  Circular  #29  reminded  principals  of  this  right.  Yet, 
according  to  Dr.  Irving  Anker,  Deputy  Chancellor  of  Schools,  the  Board  of  Educa* 
tlon  has  never  acted  as  a  petitioner  to  commit  a  heroin  addict  to  NACC.  As  a 
result,  students  who  are  known  heroin  addicts  are  given  indirect  sanction  by 
.school  officials  to  attend  school  and  thus  bring  other  .students  Into  contact  with 
their  addiction  and  spread  the  epidemic  to  more  youngsters. 

It  appears  too  that  the  schools  are  hot  exercising  their  authority  under  Article 
II  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Code  which  i>eTmlts  exclusion  from  school  of  a 
narcotics  addict  Addiction  Is  a  reportable  disease  and  thus,  under  law.  a  student 
so  categorized  Is  exempt  from-^the  provisions  of  the  Education  Law  In  regard  to 
compulsory  attendance  in  s<'hool.  Dr.  Irving  Anker,  Assistant  Sui)erintendent  of 
Schools  stated  at  a  hearing  last  month  that  *'I  don't  Idiow  of  any  students  so 
excluded  l)ut  If  there  were,  the  number  is  very  small."  The  failure  of  the  schools  U) 
utilize  Article  II  of  the  Health  Code  contributes  to  an  Increase  In  the  drug  prob- 
lem, not  a  reduction. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  medical  doctors  are  assigned  from  the  Bureau  of 
School  Healtli  of  the  Health  Services  Administration  to  public  and  private  schools 
in  New  York.  Generally,  they  remain  at  a  school  for  one  session  of  two  and  one- 
half  hours.  From  July  1969  to  June  1970,  the  Department  of  Health  expended 
$10,298,625  for  nurses,  doctors  and  clinic  services  for  school  children. 

Insofar  as  drug  abuse  Is  concerned*  we  were  Informed  that  some  of  the  school 
physicians  do  not  believe  tliat  their  role  as  school  doctors  is  to  examine  suspected 
addicts*  to  participate  In  drug  education,  or  to  certify  students  as  drug  addicts. 

Yet,  the  role  of  the  sohool  physician  has  traditionally  been  considered  a  vital 
one,  In  the  overall  attack  against  drugabuseamong  school  children. 

As  a  matter  of  fact*  In  an  Information  bulletin  on  ''Procedures  to  be  Followed 
In  Referring  Known  or  Suspected  Users  of  Narcotics"  issued- on  March  15,  1955, 
Ity  the  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  following  Information  was  In- 
cluded : 

In  the  event  that  a  student '  .  <  mdary  school  is  suspected  of  using  narcotic 
drugs,  he  should  be  referred  Immediately,  by  the  principal  of  tiie  school,  to  the 
school  physician  via  the  health  counsellor  or  school  nurse;  If  the  school  physician 
Is  not  Immediately  available,  or  if.a  school  has  no  Department  of  Health  medical 
service,  as  In  some  academic  high  schools,  the  principal  should  telephone  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Health.  Department  of  Health,  125  Worth 
Street,  Manhattan,  telephone:  WOrth  2^900,  Extension  225.  A  physician  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  school  and,  after  examination  of  the  studet  ,  will  advise  the 
principal  as  to  further  action.  In  elementary  schools,  referral  to  the  school  physi- 
cian Is  made  by  the  school  nurse.  If  .  the  school  nurse  or  doctor  1ft  not  available, 
the  prlhcliwl  should  telephone  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  School  Health, 
Department  of  Health,  125  Worth  Street,  Manhattan,  telephone:  WOrtli  2-6900, 
Extension  226.  ..  .  .  ,  - 

*  Thereafter  in  the  **Mannal  of  Procedures"  the  Department jaf  Health  set  forth 
the  role  of  school  , health  i)ersonnel  In  the  problems  of  healtfi  services  and jdrug 
abuse  In  particular :  , . 

Legal  Background.— School  health  policies  are  set  up  in  accordance/wlth\New 
York  State  and  New  York, City  education, and  tiealth.laws,  specifically  set  forth 
in  Articles  45  and  49  of  the  New  York  City  Healtti  Code  revision  of  May  1959,. 

General  Policies.— Tlie  school  physician  has  the  responsibility,  of^keeping  ^in- 
formed  about  the  health  status  of  all  8Ch661iChlldreh,.and  of, guiding  and  coun- 
selling them,  their  parents,  and^educatoins,  tb  improve  this  status.  For  children 
who  do  not  have  a  private  physician  or  wliosc-.jmrents  recjtiest  it,  the  school  physi- 
cian does  the  routine  examinations  and  Immunizations.  For  alt  children  in  the 
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school' he  does  partial  or  complete  examinations  for  cause,  and  encourages  the 
child  to  go  for  medical  care  to  an  appropriate  treatment  agency — private  physi* 
ciun,  hospital  or  clinic. 

Except  for  immunizations  and  occaHonal  first  aid,  the  school  physician  and 
nurse  give  no  treatment;  their  functions  are  limited  to  case-finding  and  educat- 
ing children  and  parents  in  general  hygiene  and  in  the  importance  of  obtaining 
regular  care  for  an  individual  health  problem.  Their  aim  is  to  promote  health 
consciousness  and  personal  responsibility  in  seeking  help  from  available  com- 
auunity  resources* 

The  nurse  -and  physic^au  in  school  work  together  as  a  team ;  the  nurse  orga- 
nizes»  assists  in  and  expands  the  doctor's  work. 

The  responsibilities  of  school  personnel  and  school  health  personnel  in  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  are  mainly  of  two  kinds : 

(1)  approaches  to  prevention,  which  involve  education  of  the  pupils  and  a 
coo2)erative  program  with  other  pertinent  community  organizations;  (2)  the 
handling  and  di^sition  of  the  Individual  pupil,  who  is,  or  is  suspected  of  being 
a  drug  user.  The  curriculum  for  school  pupils  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  school  physician  and  nurse  will  cooperate  when  requested 
as  resource  persons  and  occasional  speakers.  Community-oriented  programs  must 
be  organized' cm  a  local  basis.  Intensive  efforts  are  being  made  in  various  areas 
to  set  up  the  cooperative  relationships  necessary  to  an  overall  attack  on  drug 
abuse.  (Participation  in  such  activities  whether  In  or  out  of  school  buildings  is  a 
legitimate  and  significant  aspect  of  school  health  work  and  is  to  be  encouraged.) 

(The  physician  and  nurse  also  act  as  screening  agents.  The  physical  examina- 
tion has  only  limited  value  in  detecting  drug  abuse  except  for  the  addict  who  uses 
the  intravenous  route.  However,  a  history  and  study  of  any  changes  in  behavior 
Iiattems  will  be  useful.  Examination  of  the  urine  for  drugs  (may  also  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  school  physician  or  nurse,  through  a  Jocal  hospital  or  private 
physician.) 

Undoubtedly,  school  physicians  must  assume  a  more  active  role  in  fulfilling 
their  responsibilities  to  students.  They  have  a  paramount  role  to  play  in  combat, 
ting  serious  epidemic  that  is  affecting  the  stndents-^rug  abuse. 

TUB  DRUO  PROBLEM  IS  AFFECTING  MANX  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  U2«IT£D  STATES 

Drug  absue  in  our  high  schools  has  in  the  last  two  decades  gotten  progressively 
worse.  It  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  New  York  City,  however,  is  not  alone 
in  its  suffering  the  tragedies  of  drug  abuse.  Every  city  in  the  United  States  is 
experiencing  similar  problems.-  Some  cities  have  very  serious  problems ;  other 
cities  have  relatively  minor  drug; problems;  some  cities,  unlike  New  York,  have 
given  prevention  and  treatment  of  drug  use  a  high  priority.  This  <^ce  hasooade 
a  study  of  several  large  cities  and  has  ascertained  the  fbllowing  information 
about  the  incidence  of  drug  abuse  and  preventive  and  educational  programs 
taken  by  city  authorities. 

Akron,  Ohio 

Akron  has  a  total  student  population  in  its  elementary,  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  of  5641T.  From  September  1967  through  December  1970,  there  were  only 
four  arrests  of  students  for  violations  of  the  drug  laws.  ^.--^ 

"Outsiders  are;aot  pennitteddn  schooL  (by  .state  law)  ^buildings  and  special 
attention  's  given  to  prevention  of  interlopers,?  Mr. -William  Tenney,  Director 
of  Secondary  Education  reported  to  this  office.  In  addition^  there  Is ^'excellent" 
cooperation  between,  the  public  security  force  and  Akron' police:" 

The*  schools  have  a  drug  program,  from  grade  6  through  12  which  consists  of 
the  ;following:  /  :  : 

Grade  5 — A  minimum  allocationiofitwo  weeks  at  this  grade  level.  Drug^  abuse 
insrruction  \rtll  become  a  part  of  the  healthi>rogranL    ,     .  ; 

Grade  7— A  minimum  of  three  we^s  will  be  spent'at  this  grade? level  incor- 
Ijorated  into  the  science  curriculum:    .  -    :  -    «  i 

Grades  0  &  10—Minimal  time  requirements  are  set  at  one  week^at  this  level. 
Drug  abuse  instmction.will^  become  a  part  of  the,  biological  science,  course. 

Grade  11— 'At  least  two  weeks  will  he  spent  at  this  level.  The  drug  abuse  instruc- 
tion will  become  incorporated  into  the.the  health  course*  : 

Grade  12— The  drug  abn^e  prntt)lem  will  be  treatedvln  Problems  of  Democracy 
in  soci(^<^cal  context  throughout  the.year  wlth^one.week  of  concentrated  study.^ 
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Atlanta,  Georgia 

As  of  December  11,  1970.  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools  reiwrted  that  there  were 
three  reported  instances  of  drug  violations  occurring  in  the  schools  since  the 
school  year  began.  Although  the  number  is  small  in  terms  of  a  high  school 
population  of  35,470,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Adniinistrktive  Ser\'ices. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Cook,  Jr.,  stated  tliat  I  am  sure  that  there  are  other  violations  that 
have  not  come  to  my  attention.  The  iceberg  effect  of  any  \nolations  like  this  is 
a  cause  for  constant  concern.  If  we  have  apprehended  three  drug  violators  since 
the  beginning  of  school,  the  question  must  be  before  all  of  us  as  to  how  manv  are 
guilty  but  have  not  been  found.'* 

School  detectives' operating  within  the  Atlanta  School  System  have  been  in- 
structed to  give  all  suspected  narcotics  violations  precedence  over  any  other 
police  work. 

Sixty-one  teachers  have  to  date  completed  a  full  course  in  the  presentation 
of  work  on  drug  abuse.  Drug  education  is  incorporated  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
a  Health  Course  and  the  tenth  grade  in  a  Biology  Course.  In  the  upper  elementary 
grades,  students  watch  weekly  TV  programs  devoted  to  problems  of  drug  abuse. 
Chicago,  Illinois 

This  city  reports  a  total  high  school  population  of  142.834:  In  1968.  1,054 
juveniles  were  arested  by  Chicago  police  for  drug-related  offenses.  In  1969, 1.040 
juveniles  were  similarly  arrested,  while  last  year  the  number  increased  to  1.305. 
(A  Juvenile  is  a  male  under  seventeen  or  female  under  eighteen.)  The  Chicago 
police  in  1970  made  49,013  arrests  of  juveniles. 

The  Chicago  police  report  that  there  are  a  limited  number  of  documented 
cases  involving  drug  traffic  in  and  around  school  buildings.  The  Youth  Division 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  has  worked  in  close  coordination  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  establishing  procedures  to  keep  all  school-related  problems, 
including  those  connected  with  the  use  of  drugs"  in  dieck.  Security  measures 
as  well  as  educational  programs  have  been  instituted  throughout  the  school 
system.  "The  schools  give  one  hundred  percent  cooperation  to  iwlice  officials  when 
investigating  students  suspected  of  drug  crimes/*  Sergeant  Hoy  of  the  Youth 
Division  reported.  Cooperative  security  measures  include  close  liaison  and  work- 
ing arrangements  between  police  personnel  and  public  school  personnel.  Specially 
trained  policemen  are  posted  to  individual  schools  and  the  an  "Officer  Friendly" 
program  is  conducted.  In  addition,  the  Botird  of  Education  employs  450  securitv 
•  officers  in  225  of  533  schools. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Jamo^  F.  Redmond,  states  that  in  situations 
involving  the  use  and  possession  of  narcotics,  the  parents  off  the  child  must  be 
cnMed.  Btit,  "in  the  event- the  parent  is  not  available,  the  principal  assumes 
the  rejnwnsibility  for  prudent  action  under  the  'in  loco  parentis'  clause." 

"The  burgeoning  use  of  drugs  and  the  extensive  publicity  p:lven  the  problem 
have  made  a  coordinated  city-wide  school  program  imperative.  An  interdisci- 
plinary steering  committee  has  been  appointed  to  develop  a  coordinated,  multi- 
prong  approach  to  the  related  educational  needs  in  the  schools." 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

In  1968,  a  Drug  Abuse  Survey  was  conducted  by  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Drug  Abuse  among  eleventh  grade  high  school  students. 

Of  the  5.433  responding  to  the  question  as  to  "Have  You  Ever  Used  a  Substance 
to  Get  High, or  Kicks?*'  Five  hundred,  eight*three  answered  yes.  This  represents 
10.7%  of  the  respondents. 

Of  this  10.7%,  82%  admitted  that  the  substance  they  used  was  marijuana, 
18%  amphetamines,  16%  glue,  12%  cough  medicine.  9%  LSD.  13%  tranquilizers 
and  sleeping  pills.  It  is  noted  that  heroin  was  not  used.  The  high  school  student 
population  as  of  December  1970  was  15.066.  In  1968  to  1969.  there  were  two  arrests 
made  for  gi:ie  sniffing  and  two  for  drugs  which  included  sale,  purchase  and 
possession:  in  1969-1970,  there  were  four  drug  arrests  made  of  school  children 
for  possession;  from  September  to  December  1970,  there  were  thirteen  drug 
arrests  of  students. 

Specific  direction  was  given  to  principals  and  teachers  as  to  what  to  do  whfn  a 
child  is  suspected  of  being  a  drug  user.  The  iristnictions  given  in  document  18  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools  includes  the  following : 

Symptomatic  ntnenn  or < Behavior,—- Arsf  school  staff  member  observing  symp- 
toms of  drug^  abuse  on  the  part  of  a-student  should  report  same  to  a  counsellor 
or  administrator.  Withholding  such  information  can  only  have  a  negative  im- 
pact and  contribute  io  the  problem.  The  family  of  such  students  (s)  should  be 
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notified  in  person  by  a  school  staff  member  who  has  deveIoi>ed  some  skill  in  making 
such  contacts.  The  purpose  is  not  to  accuse,  not  to  condemn,  and  certainly  not  to 
prosecute;  but,  rather  to  inform  and  to  prevent  further  involvement  if  indeed  any 
involvement  exists  at  all.  In  brief,  the  first  responsibility  of  scliool  personnel  in 
all  such  instances  is  to  the  family. 

Circumstantial  Evidence  of  Drug  Ahuie. — Once  the  family  is  informed,  much 
depends  on  the  reaction  .'^nd  subsequent  cooperation  of  parents.  If  symptoms 
persist,  the  school  resource  oflUcer  should  be  informed.  An  investigation  to  deter- 
mine facts  is  both'appropriate  and  necessary  in  order  to  protect  not  only  the 
suspect  from  further  involvement,  but  to  protect  other  students  in  the  school. 

Known  Involvement  in  Drug  Aftwae.— When  ^school  personnel  obtain  factual 
knowledge  of  drug  abuse  in  the  nature  of  possession  or  actual  usage,  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  the  police  immediately.  Such  students  shall  be  subject  to 
suspension  by  the  principal.  Eligibility  to  return  to  school  shall  be  determined  by 
school  authorities  based  on  physical  and/or  psychological  examination  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  school  administration  shall  find  pertinent  to  such 
determination. 

Promotion  r>/  Drug  A6««c.— Students  found  to  be  involved  in  the  promotion  of 
drug  abuse  by  way  of  sale  or  other  distribution  to  fellow  students  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  expulsion  by  the  Superintendent.  Eligibility  to  return  to  the  same  school 
by  such  offenders  shall  be  extremely  limited.  Further  attendance  by  such  prrson.s 
in  a  Cincinnati  Public  School  facility  shall,  for  the  most  part,  be  limited  to  a  spe- 
cial facility  or  situation  where  anonymity  is  at  a  minimum  and  with  return  to 
the  normal  school  situation  permitted  only  after  therapjr^  has  reduced  the  risk 
to  a  minimum. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Since  1968,  this  City's  Board  of  Education  has  made  the  problem  of  drug  abuse 
a  high  priority  item.  An  intensive  survey  of  drug  abuse  was  conducted  in  thirty 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  The  results  indicated  over  10%  of  the  students 
were  involved  in  drug  abuse. 

An  administrator  of  Drug  Abuse  Education  was  appointed  on  June  3,  1970, 
along  with  a  staff  of -three  members  for  parental  involvement,  curriculum  devel- 
opment and  program  evaluation.;This  staff  has  been  continually  striving  to  make 
each  recommendation  a  reality,  A  curriculum  guide  was  developed'  for  use  by 
all  teachers  in  grades  K-12,  using  a  multiTdisclplinary  teaching  approadi.  A 
staff  development  program  has  been  initiated  to  assist  the  7^000  teachers  in  the 
Dallas  Independent  School  District  in  implementing  bur  drug  abuse  program.  A 
variety  of  drug  labs  have,  been  developed,  u^ng  leadership  techniques  and  the 
group  process.  These  labs  are  currently  being  presented  to  parent  organizations, 
school  faculties,  and  student  groups  at  all  grade  levels.  A  broadly-ba.sed  Com- 
munity Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Council  has  recently  been  organized  for  the 
puiT)ose  of  involvement  of  all  facets  of  our  metropolitan  area  in  attacking  the 
drug  problem. 

Denver,  Colorado  , 

There  are  19,940  students  enrolled  in  the  senior  high  schools.  From  January 
to  October  1969,  266  students  were  arrested  for  drug-related  violations.  From 
January  to  October  1970,  that  number  increased  to  395.  The  Mayor  of  Denver, 
W.  H,  McNidiols.  Jr.,  asserts  that  "Undoubtedly,  there  was  a  number  of  arrests 
made  for  other  offenses  where  narcotics  and/or  dangerous  drugs  were  also  in- 
volved, but  the  individuals  were  not  speciiically  charged  with  a  drug  law  viola- 
tion.^' The  Mayor  also  disclosed  to  this  office  that  there  is  traffic  of  drugs  in  the 
school  buildings  and  school  areas  and  the  Mayor  added,  "There  is  evidence  in- 
dicating that  considerable  quantities  of  drugs  are  present  and  traffic  is  lively 
in  all  of  our  public  schools  and  a  number  of  private  schools  as  well.'' 

No  Denver  police  officers  are  specifically  assigned  to  patrol  any  of  the  public 
schools. 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

This  City  handled  in  the  1969-1970  school  year,  281  cases  of  drug  abuse.  There 
is  drug  prevention  education  in  grades  five  through  twelve  and  drug  abuse  semi* 
nars  for  high  school  pupils* 

Houston,  Texas 

Of  40.749  students  enrolled  in  senior  high  schools,  the  number  of  students  in- 
volved with  drug  abuse  was  the  following : 
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1905   3 

1966    8 

1967    58 


1968    105 

1969    151 

1970  through  October  31,  1970  265 


According  to  Captain  T.  A.  Humphries  of  the  Houston  Police  Department, 
'Drug  use  and  abuse  is  widespread." 

Los  AngeleSj  California 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  supplied  this  office  with  the  following 
statistics  regarding  arrests  of  Juveniles  related  to  narcotic  violations: 
1959   -   654  f 


1960   662 

1961   680 

1962   750 

1963    744 


1964   1, 081 

1965   1,274 

1966   1,064 

1967  4,010 

1968    6,216 

The  rx)s  Angeles  Unified  School  District  reported  to  this  office  tiiat  from 
November  1968  to  June  1969,  3,883  of  .  the  136,000  students  enroUed  in  senior  high 
schools  were  reported  for  violating  .narcotic  la  wis. -Of  the  total  violations,  1,299 
concerned  marijuana. 

The  Los, Angeles  City  School  System  provides  security  agents  for  each  Junior 
high  and  senior  high  scho(rt.  These  agents  assist  with  drug  abuse  enforcwnent 
and  apprehension  and  arrests  of  offenders.' .  T 

Preventive  education  in  Los  Angeles  City  Schools  includes  a  curriculum  for 
Kindergarten  through-sixth  grades,  emphasizing  the  proper  role  of  medicine.  A 
health  education  course  consisting  of  four  weeks  is  required  at  the  seventh  and 
tenth  grades. 

Minneapolis^  Minnesota 

.Mayor  Charles  Stenvig  r^rts  ttiat  there  are  67468  students  enroaed  in  the 
Miimeapolls  Public  Schools.  In  describing  the  drug  ^tuatiori  in  his  dty,  the 
Mayor  stated  to  this  .office,  that,  "since  1967  our.  drug  pioblem^  has  increased  125%, 
growing  at  a  rate  of  3»%  frwn  1968.  to: 1969  and  35%  from  1969  to  1970.  It  is 
apparent  that  their  percentage  figures  are  very  alarming,  and  it  does  indicate 
a  serious  tr«id  towards  the  use  of  narcotics.  We  have  also  noticed  that  tlie  age 
of  involviement  is  decreasing.**  V  ^ 

Mayor  Stenvig  continued,;  "We  Imw.  that ^to^  a  certain  amount  of  drug 
traffic  within  the  scho<rfs,themselv€«r7aiid  it  isrmost  imfortunate  that  this  is  so 
difficult  to  uncover;  thls'is  due  to  the '&ct  that  this  prol^an  has  ^read  to  our 
middleK^Iass  scho<^  and  it  is  th^  boy.ind^girl  from.the  iniddle-ctass  i^mily  wlio 
is  doing  the  pushing„and  the  majority  of  them  are  iiot  doing  it  for  a  profit." 

.The.  Schools  are  pleased  with  the"resiilts.of  the  Police-School  Liaison  Program 
which  was  begun  in  1965.  The  program  emphasizes  a  concept  of  friendliness  and 
warmth  by  the  police  which  transcends  ctistomary  i)oIice  patterns  and 
performance. 

yewark,  New  Jersey 

,  Fourteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight, students  were  enrolled  in 
Newark  High  Schools  on  October "1, 1970.  \ 

Prom  S^?feinher  1,  1967  to  Augiwt.31,>i96^'  131,  Juveniles  (under  eighteen) 
were  arrested.for  use  and  possessibti  of  narcotics.  .During  this  p^od,  115  chil- 
dren,were  abested  iorruse  ahd  .pdssesiloh  of  barbiturates' and  glue. 

From'Se]pteinl>er  1, 1968:t6,Augn8t  31,;il)69, 262 Juveniles  were  arrested:for  use 
and  possession  of  narcotics. while  tot  the  same.period,  147  were  arrested  for  use 
and  possession  of  barbiturates  and  glue.  It  is  estimated  by  the  police  and  Jouth 
Aid  Bureau  of. Bwex. County  of^New  Jeraey,  that Jn  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  arrests,  40%  of  the  4,186^  Newark  children  who  were  apprehended 
from  September  1969  to  August  1970  were  drug-related  arrests. 

The  New  Jersey  Health  Department  reports  that  from  January  1970  to  June 
1970  there  have  been  thirte^  overdose  deaths  in  Newark  by  juveniles.  Tlie 
Board  of  Education  adapts  that  thex«  is  traffic  of  drugs  in  school  buildings  and 
schools  and  is  .'finable  to  contixril  this  problem.*'  . 

On  June  30, 1970,  a  state  law  concerning  drug  abuse  was  passed.  Among  other 
things,  it  mandated  education  of  teachers  and  children  grades  7  through  12. 
Schools  were  closed  on  Wednesday  afternoons  for  eight  weeks,  while  teachers 
received  Infohdation  on  sociology,  peydicrt^/ rehaWlitatlim  services,  drug  his- 
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tory,  drug  education  curriculum,  the  need  for  additional  changes  and  tchu  young 
l)eopIe  use  drugs.  The  school  system  has  ten  other  programs  planned  or  lu  effect. 

Norfolk,  Virginia 

Of  a  high  school  enrollment  of  10^829,  ninety  students  were  arrested  in  196^ 
1970  tor  violations  of  drug  laws.  Drug  abuse  education  begins  at  the  irfxth  grade. 

Pittshurffhy  Penn$ylvania 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  arrests  for  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  has  increased  237%  from  1968  to  1969  for  the  eleven  to  eighteen  age  group, 
and  205%  for  the  eighteen  to  nineteen  age  group.  Both  groups  are  composed  of 
approximat^y  nine  times  as  many  boys  as  girls. 

These  .figures  involve  only  the  arrests  made.  Police  estimate  the  actual  number 
of  incidents  Invc^ving  narcotics  and  dangerous  substances  to  be  rou^Iy  twenty 
times  the  number  of  arrests  mada  For  1969,  this  figure  would  be  about  six 
tliousond  inddenbs. 

A  brochure  distributed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  states' the  following: 
*a)nig  abuse  is  a  community  problem,  and  it  must  be  met  with  rational  thoug^it, 
well  planned  educational  programs,  and  the  desire  to  help.  Young  people  must 
be  heard,  and  their  problwns  and  conflicts  given  serious  consideration. 

"The  responsibility  which  rests  with  schools  and  the  community  is  prevention. 
Young  people  must  be  tau^t  the  dangers  of  drugs  to  the  mind  and  body.  They 
must  be  made  aware  of  tlie  consequences  of  drug  abuse,  botti  now  and  in  their 
future  lives." 

The  public  schools  have  detailed  the  policy  and  procedure,  for  the  medical 
managetaent  of  suspected  drug  abusers  and  the  policy  and  procedures  for  admin- 
istrative management  of  emergency  and  non-emergency  drug  abusers. 

Portland y  Oreg. 

There  were  23,822  pupils  in.  the  city's  high  schools.  The  school  system  admits 
that  there  is  traffic  of  drugs  in  ^  the  school  buildings  land  sdiool  areas. 

The  Portland  Police  Narcotics  .Detail  provided  this  ofllce  with  the  following 
statistics  of  ju veniles, under digb teen  years  of  age  who  were  referred  to  Juvenile 
Cou rt  for  drug  viola tipns  and  drug  use  problems : 

1964   — .  ^   2 

1965   -   _■_  1 

1966  - —  :.-  L_    11 

196/  -  ^  —  ...  17 

1968   ^  97 

1009   -  -  —   .   224 

1970   -   i  --^.-j----..—   234 

The  Board  of  Education,  itself  conducted  sixty-one  investigations  in  drug- 
related  problems  during  the  1969-1970  school  year. 

There  are  specialissed  school  seciuity  .(^cers  who  patrol  schools  and  are 
trained  to  develop,  intelligence,  make,  app^hensions,  and  take  cases  , to  court 
when  necessary.  Leonard  .Schmurr,  Chief*  Special  Investigator  for  Portland 
Public  Schools  reported  to  this  office  that-**the  Narcotics  Division  of  the  Portland 
Police  Department  maintains  a  special  school  detail,  of  several  officers  who  spend 
most  of  their  efforts  working  witli  Sf*opt-age<l  persons,  some  within  the  school 
.*?it^iatJon  and  some  outside.  /Ojjse  officer-^  also  act, as  resouiw  pe6i)le  to  school 
personnel."  .         ,  .   -  , 

San  Fran/ihcOf  Calif.  ' "  *     '  * 

The  statistiwi  inyolyjng  arrests  of  Juveniles  ih.this  Pacific  Coast  City,  for  nar- 
cotics and  Jaricrerous  drug  violations,  continues' to  rise.  The  following  chart  Indi- 
cates this  rapid  acceleration :  V  '  '  ^ 

Year!                                                                           *       '  drreBted 
19*^3  ...  ^  i  L^.^.L  jij„'J  9 

19(4  . — ... — —  i.-^..  ^  22 

1965  -^^-1  .....  ^..L.  79 

1966   ...  \.  .....V. — 1  ^.^  ^.j.;.  167 

1967   -C--  -^.i  -..^:...--i-.-_;.'L  .  446 

1968  J-    -l-J-Ji-^i.if— i-^-lri/^.^^iUl^-^.jii^.  "631 

*  .  '1960^  i:..:..  r::-...:^;Jlr..L-.;.^.-^..L  J.^--— 781 
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The  average  age  of  these  juveniles  Is  fifteen  and  one-half  years.  Frances  TotM, 
Supervisor  of  Health  and  Family  Life  Education  for  the  San  Francisco  Unifu'<i 
School  District,  reports  that  although  there  are  no  statistics  concerning  the 
20.H45  pupils  attending  senior  high  schools,  r^rding  dnig  traffic  in  the  schools. 
Nevertheless,  he  states  **\ye  know  from  puiHl  and  police  ri^rts  that  there  is 
considerable  drug  traflUc  in  or  near  our  schools.'* 

The  San  Francisco  School  District  has  drug  abuse  education  programs  from 
Kindergarten  to  the  twelftli  grade.  Two-thirds  of  the  health  and  family  life  edu- 
cation budget  is  spent  on  drug  abuse  education.  In  196{)-'1970,  $92,000.00  was  si)ent 
on  a  drug  abuse  program  for  90,000  pupils.  In  eac?t  elementary  and  secondary 
school,  one  teacher  is  assigned  by  the  pr;iicipal  as  the  drug  resource  teacher.  The 
San  Francisco  district  has  many  programs  of  preventive  education  in  operation. 

Most  school  districts  that  we  contacted  across  the  nation  wore  candid  in  their 
appraisal  of  their  drug  situations  and  provided  us  with  material  information. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  appears  that  much  more  is  being  done  in  other  cities 
to  educate  and  prevent  addiction,  than  is  done  in  New  York  which  has  a  much 
greater  problem.  Schools  in  Denver,  Dallas,  San  Francisco  among  other  dtios 
appear  to  be  giving  a  higher  priority  to  the  dnig  scene  Oian  New  York's  educa- 
tional system. 

Clearly*  dnig  abuse  is  a  national  problem.  Its  scope  varies  from  dty  to  city. 
Yet,  undoubtedly  this  city  has  more  heroin  addicts  and  more  people  abusing 
drugs  than  any  other  city.  While  the  federal  government  must  assume  a  greater 
.role  in  providing  funds  to  he  used  for  education  and  prevention  of  drug  abuse, 
the  school  system  of  our  dty  must  face  up  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drug  problem 
and  be  energetic  in  ameliorating  its  evil^mong  our  youth. 

SOCIETY  MUST  UNDO  .ITS  DRUO-OBXBNTEO  CULTUBE  BEFORE  IT  CAN  MEET  THE  REAL 

PBOBLEMS 

The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  drug  addiction  by  the  young  is  that  the  youth 
cannot  understand  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  double  standard  in  which 
sodety  condemns  the  drug  culture  .with  its  add  heads,  potheads  and  junkies  and 
yet  in  many  ways,  creates,  fosters,  and  abetd  the  drug  culture. 

The  fact  is  that  our  culture  is  drug  oriented :  In  1969, 202  million  prescriptions 
were  filled  for  psychiatric  reasons.  Eight  billion  stimulant  pills  were  producecl 
last  year  in  the  United  States.  Fifty  percent' of  these  are  non-traceable  ending 
up  in  the  illicit  drug  market  selling  from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  each.  About  one- 
third  of  the  prescriptions  filled  are  for  amphetamines  or  tranquillizers.  One-third 
of  the  American  population  is  on  psycho-active  drugs.  The  use  of  drugs  affect 
80  many  pe<n)le:  The  business  executive  using  amphetamines  to  stay  up  all 
night  ...  the  middle-aged  housewife  who  complains  to  the  doctor  about  head- 
aches and  Is  prescribed  tranquilizers  and  one  year  later  graduates  to  ampheta- 
mines .  .  .  schools  which  control  overactive  youngsters  by  administering 
amphetamines. 

The  mass  media  has  contributed  to  the  drug  orientation  of  society.  There  are 
numerous  radio  and  television  commercials  calling  for  people  **to  wake  up.  slow 
down,  be  happy,  relieve  tension  with  pills."  Pills  are  tised  to  solve  head  to  foot 
problems,  tension  problems,  and  lethargy  problems;  they  are  used  to  diet,  relax, 
cheer  up,  be  happy  and  to  slow  down. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  average  American  family  views  television  for 
6%  hours  a  day.  Thus,  a  child  that  b^ins  watching  at  two  years  of  age,  begins 
his  school  years  having  seen  thousands  of  television  commercials.  Television  can 
distort  the  value  of  drugs  by  overemphasizing  and  overexaggerating  the  benefits 
of  drug  usage.  The  mass  media  owes  a  spedal  responsibility  to  carry  public  serv- 
ice announcements  warning  of  the  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  various  kinds  of 
dnigs.  In  the  final  analysis,  we  can't  blame  children  for  the  failings  of  parents 
or  society.  And,  schools  cannot  alone  solve  the  drug  .)roblem.  It  needs  the  assist* 
ance  of  all  pcc^le. 

Many  people  have  pleaded  with  the  Federal  government  to  halt  the  importation 
of  heroin  from  the  poppy  fields  of  Turkey  and  the  curtailment  of  heroin  imports 
from  the  distrlhutlon  centers  in  France.  We  are  pleased  to  note  Prerfdent  Nlxon*s 
announcement  that  .the  Turkish  government  has  agreed  to  discontinue  groiwing 
the  poppy  plants.  While  we  support  this  step  as  an  important  breakthrough,  its 
significance  in  obliterating  the  drug  market  should  not  be  exaggerated.  For 
if  heroin  were  to  be  totally  eliminatcfd,  dnig*driented  youngsters  would  find  other 
dntgs  that  will  kill  and  destmy.  The  elimination  of  hamful  drugs  must  begin 
with  dnig  education  in  homes,  schools,  and  busineissefo.  And,  eveiyone  must 
assume  a  greater  sensitivity  toward  their  respousibillties. 
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APPENDIX  Z 

Penal  Law  §  220.00  Dangerous  Drug  offenses ;  definitions  of  terms. 
The  following  definitions  are  applicable  to  this  article: 

1.  "Narcotic  drag"  means  any  drug,  article  or  substance  declared  to  be  "nar- 
cotic drugs*^  In  section  three  thousand*  three  hundred-one  of  the  public  health 
law. 

2.  "Depressant  or  stimulant  drug"  means  any  drug,  article  or  substance  de- 
clared to  be  a  "depressant  or  ^niulant  drug"  In  section  tliree  thousand,  tliree 
hundred  seventy-one  of  tlie  public  health  law. 

3.  "Hallucinogenic  drug"  means  any  drug,  article  or  substance  declared  to  be 
"hallucinogenic  drugs"  In  section  two  hundred,  twenty-nine  of  the  mental  hygiene 
law. 

4.  "Dangerous  drug"  means  any  narcotic  drug,  depressant 

5.  "Sell"  means  to  sell,  exchange,  give  or  dL^)ose  of  to  another,  or  to  offer  or 
agree  to  do  the  same. 

6.  "Unlawfully"  means  In  violation  of  article  thirty-three,  article  thirty-three- 
A  or  article  thlrty-three-B  of  the  public  health  law  or  .section  two  hundred, 
twenty-nine  of  the  mental  hygiene  law. 

7.  "Ounce"  means  an  avoirdupois  ounce  as  aiH>lied  to  solids  and  semi-solids, 
and  a  fluid  ounce  as  aiH>lIed  to  liquids. 

Penal  Law  §  220M5  Criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  fourth  degree. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  fourth 
degree  when  he  knowingly  and  unlawfully  possesses  a  dangerous  dmir. 

Criminal  possession  of  a  dangetious  drug  in  the  fonrtit  degree  is  a  class  A 
misdemeanor. 

Penal  Law  §  220.10  Criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  third  degree. 

A  person' Is  guilty  of  criminal  pc^session  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  third 
degree  when  he  knowingly  and  unlawfully  liossesses  a  dangerous  drug  with  intent 
to  srfl  the  same. 

Criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  In  the  third  degree  is  a  class  fi  felony. 

Penal  Law  §  220.15 '  Criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  la  the  second 
degree. 

.\  person  is  guilty,  of  criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  second 
degree  when* he  knowingly  and  unlavrfully  possesses  a  narcotic  drug: 

1.  With  Intent  to  sell  the  same  for , 

2.  ConslsUug  of  (a)  twenty-five  or  more  cigarettes  containing  cannabLs;  or 
(b)  one  or  more  preparations,  comiKJunds,  mixtures  or  substances  of  an  aggre- 
gate weight  of  (i)  one-eighth  ounce  or  more,  containing  any  of  the  respective 
alkaloids  or  salts  of  .heroin,,  morphine  or  cocaine,  or  (ii)  oue-;quarter  ounce  or 
more,  containing  any  cahhablsVor  (11)  one-half  ounce  or  more,  cbritalnlng  raw 
or  prepared^ppium,  pr;^(iv)  one-half  ounce  or  more,  containing  one  or  more  than 
pneof  any  of  the 'other  narcotic  drug^^  '  I 

'  Crlmlnarpo'ssesslon  of .  a  dangerous  .^rug  In  the  second  degree  is  a  class  D 
felony.  ,  -  \  - 

Penal  Law  §  220.20   Criminal  passession  of  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  first  degree: 
A  person  is  guilty  of  criminal  possession  ota  daagerous.drug  in  the  first  degree 
when  he  knowingly,  and  unlawfully jt)ossesses  a  narcotic .drugcconslstiiig.pf  (a) 
one  hundred  or  more  cigarettes^cohtalning  ca  .one  or  more  prep- 

aratipns^  compounds^  mixtures.6r;siibstaric&  of  an  of  (1)  one 

or  more  ounces,  cbntaihbig  ahy^of.the  respective  alkaloids  or;salts  of  hefoiri,  mor- 
phine or  cocaine,  or  (ii)  one  or  mo^^.bunces,  containing  any  ^  (iii>.two 
or  more  ptincas,,  containing  raw  of  i  repared/o'^iuih  or.  (iv)  two  or  more  ounces 
containing  one  of  more  than  one  of  any  of ftlie^.bth'er,.nafcotic  ir^ 

Criminal  possession  of  a  dangerous  dnig  in  tlie  firet  degree  is  a  class  C  felpny. 
Penal  Law  §  220.25  Criminal  possession  of  a  dangeroiw  drug;*  presumption. 

The  presence  of  a  dangefoui.drug  in^an  automobile  dtiier  than  a  public  omni- 
bus.is  presumptive  evidence. of  knowing  poasession  thereof  by  each  and  every 
person  in  the  automobile  at  the,time  such.drug  was  found ;  except  that  such  pre- 
sumption dpes  not  apply  (a)  to  a  duly  licensed  operator  of  an  automobile  who 
is  at  the  time  operating, it  for  hire  in  the.lawful.nnd  proper  pursuitibf  his  trade 
or  (b)  to  any. person  in  the  automobile  if  onejotthem  having  di)tained.tlie  drug 
and  not  being  unde^  duf^s  is  authorized  to  possess  It  and  such  drug  Is  In  the 
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same  container  as  when  he  received  possession  thereof  or  (c)  when  the  drug  is 
concealed  upon  the  person  of  ouc  of  the  occupants. 

Penal  Law  ^220,S0   Criminally  selling  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  third  degree. 

A  person  Is  guilty  of  criminally  selling  a.  dangerous  drug  in  the  third  degree 
when  he  knowingly  and  unlawfully  sells  a  dangerous  drug. 

Criminally  selling  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  third  degree  is  a  class  D  felony. 

PenaVLatv  $  220,35   Criminally  selling  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  second  degree  Is 
a  class  C  felony. 

Penal  Law  i  220,40   Criminally  selling  a  .dangerous  drug  in  the  first  degree. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  criminally  selling,  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  first  degree 
when  he  knowingly  and  unlawfully  sells  a  narcotic  drug  to  a  person  less  than 
twenty-one  years  old.  ^       .  . 

Criminally  selling  a  dangerous  drug  in  the  first  degree  Is  a  Class  B  felony. 

Penal  Law  §  22045,   Criminally  possessing  a  hypodermic  instrument. 

A  person  is  guilty  of  criminally  possessing  a  hypodermic  instrument  when  lie 
knowingly  and  unlawfully  possesses  or  sells  a  hypodermic  syringe  or  hyiw- 
dermic  needle. 

APPENDIX  2 

The  Drug  Scene  at  the  following  schools:  A.  Sheepshead  Bay;  B.  Brooklyn 
Tech ;  C.  Fort  Hamilton;  D.  Thomas  ISdison ;  E,  Bronx  Science ;  P.  Dodge  Voca- 
Uonal ;  G.  Forest  HiUs ;  H..Pashion  Industries ;  I.  Walton ;  J.  Washington  Irving : 
K.  Richmond  HiH. 

A.  STuiepshead  Bay^Brooklyn 

_  According  to, the  Narcotics  Coordinator  at  the  school,  "The  drug  problem  has 
in  the  .last  ^ree.years^gotfen  .out.of  hand." 

Tfre  school  has  some  driig  education  pro-ams  including  a  peer  group  and  dis- 
cuj^ons  with  ,  fonner- addicts.    ,  - 

B.  Brooklyn  Tech^Brooklyn.  ,  , 

Drug  abuse  is  on  the  rise.  There  is  considerable  drug  truffle  in  the  liu'ch- 
rwms  ...  .  "Hy^eae  claases.turn:kias|oa...Students,want  rap  sessions  and  not 
lectures  abouLdrugs,'?jSays  George,  Maimbi^e,.  the  Narcotic  Coordinator . .  .  C<Mn- 
plaint  was  made  by  students  that  oiily  ten  or  twelve  teachers  are.  sensitized 
to,  drug.uge^  -l    ^  ,  ;         ,      v  .i        .  - 

C.  ^Fort  Jffatnilton-^Brooklyn  '-^ 

.'I^j?;5^l^'l9jt;Boys  re^^  ire  growlngJn  use 

?f  J^S,?chooi;.:;:  .  ^^Bvei^  kid  itf^the  school: hks  tHed  inartJuanaV'  the  Narcotics 
Coprdi|mtOT  peportod  to  *r"ttie  directivS'of 'the  Board  of  Education 

are^per  dlrectionai^hey  are  meablnglesa*' .  .  ,  Many,  teadiera  are  conceraed 
ahout.tne  drug  im^lem  ...  rap  sessions  are  conducted  by^facidfy  iri  tlie  limcli- 
room*'.  .  .  school-graduates  are  used"taheIp^out^;^  students^^Uing  (.rugs  are 
arrested  after  being  given  a  warning  .  .  .  "Chronic  cutters  should  know  they  will 
beAdiscterged^''  -  -         ■       .v         ,    ^     ^  ' 

DtiThomaa  EdUbn  iVocaUoml^aMicOr  ^  ^  ^  ^ -.-^  ?  ^  , 
/P^C.^^tise  isiiwf^^  school  ;^",  studefits  died  of  heroin 
r^'^r???f.%^,«  schooI-authoHtlee  as&ed'fw^  police:'  They  wHl 
be^helpfur  in  decreasTng^-^^  drug  education  pro^ 
grams^;r  •  j  the^Jfwcotl^  CopnJM  from'  anyone' about  drug 
progmms  any)l^iis  %  3^  the  school  lias  ah  excellent 
relattonshlpjvitt  students  and  taculty  \ .  ^the  Youth.Squad  of  "^the  Police  De- 
partment cooi^rateswitt^^  *                .  , 

Bi  Bronw  kcjh^^ 

r^^^B^£}t^-^^^  •  •  s<*ool  officiafe  kre  not 

SSS.  *  ^^fProblem  I  vsomestttdenfesniff'hefoin  and  skin  iwp.  "But 
mort  studente  are- Into/ halldclnogwilc  ^)eed  and  joints.**  Accor^n^  to  a  school 

no^syrtematic^drug'^prdblm  at  the  school .  \  . 
SSJl^^^^"^^^^  B^*'        are  not  really  fn- 

22l!^^iirJ*^'^  Is^relative  quietln  jwhools.;';  .the  Mool  &s  Had  Mdexperiefice 
tdth  pu^ders  (police/Addiction  Services/Agency) ;    a  student,'fatiS"^ra 
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of  age  recently  was  found  unconscious  in  the  gymnasium  as  a  result  of  barbituate 
reaction. 

F.  Dodge  Vocational  High  School-^Bronx 

The  school  has  a  network  of  ninety  students  who  monitor  drug  traffic  in  the 
school  and  work  closely  with  department,  chairmen  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
addiction  .  . .  95%  of  the  2,000  students  are  girls  ; .  ;  narcotics  i>unetians  are  is- 
sued regularly  to  students  .  .  ,  this  school  year  drug  traffic  in  tlie.  school  ,  has 
been  curtailed  .  .  .  the  Narcotic  Coordinator  (unlike- the  .deans)  does  not-get 
involTed  with  drug  pushers.  He  is  concerned  about  users.; 

O.  Forest  HUl^Queem  -  -  ^  ' 

According.,  to  concerned  teachers  and  ^counsellors  the  drug  problem- at  this 
eighty  percent  white  and  eighteen  percent  black  schooMs  far  njore  serious  than 
officials  woiild  like  to  admit  .  .  ,  on  a  visit  to  the  school^  We  smelli'of  marijuana 
was  evident  in  the  bathrooms  .  .  .  the  druffa  used  isTamphetiamln 
turates.  .  .  .  **Every  child  in  the  school  is^involved^with^drugs  .  the'^school 
is  experiencing  more  selective  cutting,  more  students  riot  functioniiig:(incohereht 
and  sleeping)  in  school*  more  arrests  made  in  school  .  .'.  from  September  1970 
to  January  1971,  twenty-nine  arrests  for  violations  of  drug  laws  were  made  at 
the  school  .  .  .  only  pushers  (not, users)  .are  arrested  ...  the  cafeteria  is  the 
major  area  for  drug  traffic  .  .  .  free  lunches  to  the  Indigent  Increased  from  six, 
twelve  years  ago,  to.one  hundred  now."  98%, of  the  kids  have  tried  marijuana 
within  a  group  setting  .  .  .  40%  use  marijuana  on  their  own  .  .  .  need  wider  as- 
sortment of  drug  programs  .  .  .  most  importantly  teachers  must  be  sensitized  be- 
cause students  want  someone;  to  talk  to.ahd  if  each  teacher  could  relate  to  one 
I)erson,  we  would  lick  the  problem. 

JL  Fashion  Induatrtea^Mdnhattan  '        '  ^ 

This  highiy-rated  vocational  school Js  composed  of  85%  girls  and  15%boys  .  .  . 
the  school  teaches  upholstery,  fashion  merchandising,  interior  design  and  textile 
design  .  .  .  there  jare  .few,  shakedowns  and  mugglngsr-.  v^.  there  is  noise  in  .the 
halls..  .  .  the,  Narcptia. Coordinator ^repbrts  'jpractically  every.^  W^^  has  tried 
marijuana"  .of  1,600.  students^a|>proximately-rtwerity;^percent  sniffs  heroin 
or  skin  pop  .  .  .  there  is, aiot.ofdhigitrafQc^in  the  school^aridjpa^^^  to 
place,  undercover. people  inTitheik;hoolvproved  ni&^ 

Services  Agency  personnel^ were  not  good^They  talked  down  toithe^teacliers  and 
teachers  reject  the. egoitripsathat  Addiction  Servlcesi^^  f»eople  go  on  .  .  . 
^We.are  tired,  of  their  in8nlts,^^claimediancFTTi teacher mbout  Addiction^ Serv:- 
ices  jVgency- ; ,.^there  is  a  drug  program  the[schooir  It  seeksio  jmobiliie  public 
opinion  among  noniaddicted  students  againstdruga^^  r  ,  , 
I:  Wdltofir^Bronk  r-^^.^y^^  ^^  h  .  ^   i./i  .;:r      l,  . .    .    - , 

JV?^  ^11^.4;  ?chqoi.  ;      3l9(tOii8tuHeW^^^  school  li4^isteir..'.  the>dnM: 

intake  differs  with  the  ethhic'group.  in  th\gaiodC  ri'  ''^^^  T  .  - 

The  school  is  32%  black  (they  are  into' Wrijriaiia^  siw^^^  and'hero- 
in)  ...  23%  Puerto  Kican  (they  are  into  barbiturates— very  little  marijuana 
and  heroin)  .  .  .  35%  white  (they' are  ihtbiaarljuana,  hallucinogenic  and  some 
diet  pills),...  .,80%  ot  the  8tudentsihaye„tried  jQUH^juana:*?*-^^^  of 'the  stu- 
dents are  heroin  addicts  25%' are  addicted' to- pilli 40%  are  regular 
marijuana  users  .  .  .  "Addiction  Service  Agency  doesn't  provide  inaterifls'arid 
insist  jthat ,  we,  pick^  up.  jjny  ?mi^teriais.iat  Worthi  Street.^  vJi  Mddicttenil^rvice 
Agency,  perspnnelxefuse^,t6;c6me!tb}tiieischc»l  i^^,>  Addiction  JServiceAgencriias 
a  moyie  star  ^mpl^,!twportedithe  Narcotic  Coordinator) filDon'ticall  iii^  we  will 
call  you?^  norone.  atithe  Board.^bf  Education;  or.1Addictiott  Servi(^/A« 
provides  direction.  .^.,?..^..v' 


f^'^fi^Wpipnlf^^  .     ,  ...... 

A  girls 'corapr^^^^       's^o'ol;. .{parents '^ot,giris,!d^^^^^  '^iniMysM' 
school  .  .  .  fifty  girls  a  semester  have 'reactions  to  pills;7^^  girls 
smoke  marijuana  .  ...vthere^  are;  twenty  ..hard-^ore;  heroin \addlct«riri.-. the 

school  ...  the  bottom  40%,>f  the^class;arademi&lly,;a^^ 
spoke  to  a  pusher  of  drugs  at  a  ri&rbr  Plm  shop  on  16th' Street  and  Irv^^ 
PJaca.  She  is. registered  at  Washington  Jrving  and  ^grosses  about  $100.00  a  day 
fromsales.       '  .  -  .  ^ 

^K.  Richmond  HUU-^Queens  .      .  •  ?  -  -  * -It?  %      ,       j  -  -i, 

Pills-popping  is  in  voguf  in  this  schdol-tliat  ir 70%^^  Shi  26W&BdL  .\  \ 
A  workshop  in' drug'abuse  is'cohducted  in  a'Health  Educatfdh'cbu^^      '  '  ' 
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APPENDIX  3 


Numbir  of  per^uns  in  need  of  supervision  and  Juvenile  delincuency 

petitions  b.vufht  in  th«  family  court  In  tfie  cily  cf  New  York..  / 
Number  of  j'^i^enile  delinquents  and  personsin  need  of  supervision  peti-* 

tionsdrjiissed  

Percentage  of  javenije  delinquents^nd  ptrsonrin'newT ^fVape^visiVn 

petitions  dismissed  (percent). J.   .  . 

Number  ofluvenile  delinquents  and  perVonVi'n  MetfVfVuperVisk'nVd" 

judicatedand  sentence  suspended ... 
Number  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  persons  in  need'of  suVeVvision  di's-' 

charged  with  wamfng..:   ,    _  ,  ' 

Number  placed  on  probation...   " 

Numberplacedtnprivatetreatment  './."/I" 

NumberplacedinStatetralningschools  : 

Percentage  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  persons  in  needVf  super ws'icn' 

brought  that  were  placed  m  framing  schools  (percent)... 

Number  discharged  to  another  petition  

Numberglven  otherplacement  


1968 

1969 

1970 

22.237 

24.552 

24,042 

8.870 

10,670 

11,356 

39.9 

43.5 

47.2 

1,620 

1.850 

1.607 

800 

7,377 
865 
1.601 

683 
7.827 

795 
1,545 

638 
7,400 

735 
1,302 

7.2 
642 
463 

-  6.3 
663 
519 

5.4 
471 

533 

APPENDIX  4 

BoAKD  OF  Education  of  the  Cicy  of  New  Yobk,  Office  of  Instbuctional 

Sebhces 

OUIDEtlNES  GOVEUNINO  EMEBGENCT  CABE  PBOCEDURES  INVOLVINO  DBUO  ABUSE 

(Bureau  for  Health  and  Physical  J-Mucation) 

INTEODUCnON 

The  gravity  of  the  .drug  problem  and  the  steadily  risingr  incidence  among  the 
student  iwpulaUon  require  that  teachers,  as  member  of  the  community,  be 
prepared  to  rwider  immediate  assistance  to  save  lives  and  to  minimize  disabiiitv 
ahe  guidhig  principle  to  be  observed  is  that  the  person  who  administers  first  aid 
IS  not  a*  physician  but  one  -who  assumes  responsibility  for  providing  immediate 
and  temporary  care  until  the  services  of  a  physician  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  hnpprtant  that  all  school  personnel  *  .  .  supervisors,  teacliere  and  para- 
professionals  be  sensiUzed  to  possible  behavioral  evidences -Which  might  sugeest 
drug  abuse.  Among  the  manifestatiohs'are:- disorientation,  confusion,  eupiioria, 
auditory  and  visual  hallucinations,  delusions,  distorted  sensory-  perception, 
drowsiness,  lack  of  coordination,  feelings  of  detachment,  incolierent  speech, 
disruption  of  thought  process^s.and  unconsciousness.  Pxonounced  pin  point  pupils 
of  the  eyes  and  needle  marks^oh  the  arm's  and  other  parts  of  'the  body  are  kysi- 
cal  signs  indicative  of  possible  heroin  abuse.      ■   ^ .       ^  ^  '      ^  ^. 


COUBSE.OF  ACTION 

-  The  following  guidelines^ are  suggested  for  dealing  with  cases  of  drug  abuse: 
First  aid  pi:ocedures 

lll'i^^^^  ^?  comatose  or  semi-'stuporous,  the  situation  should  be  re- 

SSi^'w  S  ^^e-threajtoiing  one.  Time ds/of  the  essence.  The  victim  should  be 
fi  K^S^J^f  ?n  a  cot,  under  the  supervision  of  a  nur^  or  teacher. 

-If  breathingifltops,.  artificial  respiration  Should^  be  administered  and  body  teih- 
perature  maintained. 

n^L^^tt^^^^  nurse  or  school  physician  is. present,. jeach  should  be  notified, 
^is  action,  however,  should  not  defer  the  calling  of  ah  ambulance  which  should' 
be  summoned  for  transportation  and  admission  of  the  victim  to  the  nearest 
hospital  as  soon  as  possible.  ^  «c«  coi, 

To^delay  such  actfon,  pending  the  arrival  at  school  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
might  result  in  postponing  essential  mediail  care  and  thereby  jeopardizing 
recovery.--  '        '  ^  -  ^     •      ,    •'^  «^      ,  » 

2.  mere  a  student  mispec^  of  Wng  drugs  di^lays  such  manifestations  as 
ietliargy,  incoherent  speech,  disruption  of  thought  processes,  alternate  laughink 
and  crying,  and  confusion  .  .  .  evidences  of  urgent,  though  not  necessarilv^need 
for  emergenc  care,  should  be  escorted  .to.the^schoors  first  aid  or.  medical  room 
and  be  placed  under  the.  supervision  of  a  nurse  or  school  .physician 
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If  neitlier  is  available,  a  teacher  should  be  in  direct  charge.  The  teacher  should 
provide  comfort  and  rea;>surance,  avoiding  rough  Imudling  of  the  victim.  A 
colleague  should  communicate  witli  tne  imrent  or  guardian  and  disposition  of 
the  case  should  be  guided  accordingly. 

Failure  to  reach  the  parent  or  guardian  requires  that  an  ambulance  be 
summoned  for  necessary  hospital  care. 

3.  Under  no  circumstances  should  internal  medication  be  dispensed  or  adminis- 
tered to  a  student  by  a  ceacher  or  nurse.  This  applies  to  antidotes  as  well  as 
medicine. 

Administrative  Procedures 

1.  The  principal  or  designated  deputy,  if  the  principal  is  unavailable,  should 
be  notified  immediately  regarding  any  emergency  involving  a  student  in  need  of 
help  because  of  drug  abUKe. 

2.  If  the  school  nurse  and/or  school  physician  is  present,  each  should  be 
notified  so  that  immediate  care  may  be  instituted. 

3.  The  school  should  take  immediate  steps  to  inform  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  situation.  Where  the  perent  or  guardian  is  unavailable,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  contact  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  family. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  school  is  unable  to  contact  the  parent  or  guardian,  or 
relative  or  friend  of  the  family,  then  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  act  as  a  parent 
(in  loco  parentis)  becomes  a  compelling  doctrine  to  employ  in  the  light  of  mecUcal 
or  health  emergency. 

5.  Efforts  to  communicate  with  the  aforementioned  persons  and  to  summon  an 
;  nlmlance  by  dialing  ^l-l  should  be  delegated  to  some  members  of  the  faculty, 
.^ach  action  should  in  no  way  delay  the  administration  of  first-aid  measures. 


The  City  oi  ^'^w  York, 
Office  of  he  Comptkoller, 
A^ctt?  r  »rfc,  iV.y.,  July  2Jt,  1972, 

Joseph  A.  Phii.ups, 

Chief  Counsel,  Svleot  Committee  on  Crime, 
Uoue,e  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Praups :  I  was  privileged  on  Jime  20, 1972  to  offer  testimony  to  the 
Ho?..  e  Select  Committee  on  Crime  on  the  drug  aluse  and  drug  addiction  problem 
i  11  New  York  Ci -ys  schoiol  syst<-m. 

I  have  sent  you  and  other  members  of  the  committee  the  series  of  reports 
which  my  office  issued  on  this  problem  in  the  last  two  years.  I  was  asked  at  the 
hearings  whether  I  could  supply  additional  5»*atistics  regarding  school  attendance, 
since  the  high  degree  of  absenteeism  in  our  schools  is,  we  believe,  related  to  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction. 

I  am  enclosing  a  second  study  of  school  absenteeism,  "The  Forgotten  Cliildren,'* 
which  updates  some  of  the  statistics  in  the  first  report  .which  we  issued  a  year 
ago.  The  second  stjdy  sh'^ws  no  improvement  in  the  City-wide  statistics  and 
actual  further  declines  in  s^tistics  for  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx. 

I  hope  this  study  will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  you  and  the  committee.  Thank 
you  for  the  attention  you  are  giving  to  the  school  drug  liroblem  in  New  York 
City.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  all  continue  to  work  togetlier,  all  of  us  will  make 
progress  in  so\\  ing  this  terrible  problem. 
Very  trulj  yours, 

Abraham  D.  Beame, 

Comptroller. 

Enclo.<<ures :  (2). 

News— -For  Release  After  6 :00  P.M.,  Saturday,  July  22, 11^72 

In  a  second  study  on  sclool  truancy.  Comptroller  Abraham  D.  Beame  re- 
ported today  that  there  had  been  no  improvement  in  City- wide  liigli  School 
attendance  figures  since     issued  his  first  study  a  year  aj,'0. 

Tim  nsw  ♦eighteen  f^agu  study,  "The  Forgotten  Children,"  cites  figures  tliat 
show  further  percentage  declines  in  iverage  daily  attendance  at  academic  high 
schools  in  Manhattiin  and  the  Bronx. 

Tlie  Comptrollei*  sail  there  was  some  improvement  in  Queej'S  and  Staten 
Island  schools,  but  tliero  was  no  change  at  all  In  Brooklyn. 
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On  a  City-wide  basis,  an  average  of  74%  of  registered  students  attended 
school  in  the  1971-1972  school  year — the  same  percentage  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Beame  gave  poor  marks  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its  failure  to 
develop  metliods  to  bring  about  a  significant  t.mprovement  in  attendance. 

The  Comptroller  said,  "Absenteeism  in  the  high  sciiooi;^  in  the  City  of  Xew 
York  remains  a  serious  problem.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  overall 
improvement  in  attendance.  No  affirmative  action  appears  to  have  been  taken 
on  a  significant  scale  to  reduce  absenteeism,  nor  has  any  plan  been  introduced 
by  the  Board  of  Education  to  cope  with  the  astounding  number  of  students 
who  are  tniants." 

•The  school  system's  generally  lackadaisical  attitude  toward  the  truants 
has,  in  effect,  made  them  our  City's  forgotten  children/'  he  added. 

Mr.  Beame's  study  shows  that  in  the  65  academic  high  schools,  attendance 
at  ten  schools  in  Manhattan  had  dropped  from  67%  in  1970-1971  to  66%  in 
1971-1972 ;  tliat  tlie  drop  in  ten  Bronx  schools  was  from  72%  to  71% ;  that  the 
attenUnnce  at  twenty-three  Brooklyn  schools  remained  tlie  same  at  72%;  that 
seventeen  Queens  schools  improved  from  79%  to  81% ;  and,  five  Staten  Island 
schools  improved  from  81%  to  82%. 

City- wide,  Mr.  Beame  said,  "Tlje  average  daily  register  from  September  1971 
through  April  1972  was  243,342.  In  contrast,  tlie  official  average  daily  attendance 
for  tJiat  i)eriod  was  180,073.  Therefore,  on  the  average,  63,269  students  were 
absent  each  day." 

The  Comptroller  stated  "What  is  even  further  shocking,  attendance  figures 
do  not  reflect  the  widespread  cutting  of  classes,  that  made  the  actual  attend- 
ance even  worse  than  oflScially  appears.*' 

Mr.  Beame  said  tliat  he  became  interested  in  the  truancy  problem  last  year 
because  of  his  continuing  concern  over  the  rise  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  addic- 
tion among  Ijigh  school  students.  He  said  his  staff  had  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  was,  in  many  cases,  a  relationship  between  absenteeism  from  school 
and  drug  abuse. 

Furthermore,  the  ComptroUei*  said,  the  intensified  truancy  problem  has 
other  sociological  implications,  the  most  practical  of  which  was  that,  for  most 
people,  lack  of  a  school  education  is  "an  essentially  severe  handicap  in  twentieth- 
century  society.'' 

Moreover,  a  declining  attendance  meant  less  State  aid  to  the  City  since  State 
education  aid  was  determined  '>y  actual  attendance,  not  enrollment,  Mr,  Beame 
said.  ,  . 

He  added,  "Finally,  the  State*  education  law  makes  full-time  attendance  at 
school  compulsory  for  minors  up  to  and  including  the  age  of  sixteen." 

Some  of  the  worst  examples  of  Jo  w  attendance,  cited  In.  the  report,  include: 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Manhattan:  48%  (down  from  49%  in  1970-1971  and  72% 
in  1965-1966) ;  Charles  HUghes,  Manhattan: -55%  (down  from  61%  in  197(^ 
1971  and  80%  in  1966fl966)  ;  Boys,- Brooklyn:* 50%  (no  decline  from  197(^1971, 
but  down  from  75%^  in  1965-1966);  Jefferson,  Brooklyn  r^^fi^c  (down  from 
62%,  in  197(^1971  and  78%  in  1965-1966)  ;  Walton,  Bronx:  72%  (down  from 
74%  in  1970-1971  and  84%  in  1965^1966). 

Mr.  Beame  issued  seven  recommendations  r 

1.  The  Board  of  Educatidnl  must  reaflbm  Ite 'commltri.ent  to  compulsory 
ed  ucation  by  developing  the  tools  necessary  to  increase  attendance. 
•  2.  The  number  of 'attendance  teachers  must  be  Increased,  ,^,o  must  the  scope 
of  their  activities.  As  attendance  has  decreased  from  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  80%  in  ^965-1966  to  74%  in  197'  1972, -the  number  of  at*«ndance  teachers 
has  also  decreased  from  104  in  1965-1966  to  an  unreasonable  number  of  85 
in  1971-1972. 

3.  A  massive  educational  drive  must  be  conducted  by  the  r  oanl  of  Education 
and  the  media  to  impress  parents  and  students  with  the  nevd  and  advantages 
of  complying  with  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

4.  Alternative  systems  of  education -must  be  developed^and  implemented  that 
wc^)ld  make  learning  relevant  to  the  thousands  of  youngsters  who  are  bored 
with  the  present  set-up. 

5.  A  conference  of  school  officials,  social  work  agencies.  Family  Court  judges 
and  interested  citizens'  groups  should  be  held  to  find  other  ways  and  means  of 
increasing  school  attendance. 

0.  In  view  of  the  fiscal  importance  of  lo\v  attendance  on  State  aid  to  the 
City,  the  State  CJommissioner  of  Education  should  work  closely  with  the  City's 
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Board  of  Education  In  developing  and  implementing  a  program  to  spur  attend- 
-auce  in  aur  schools. 

7.  Taking  into  consideration  tlie  findings  of  this  report  a  thorough  re- 
examination of  the  construction  plans  for  high  schools  is  in  ordor 

Mr.  Beame's  first  study,  made  in  July  1971  and  entitled,  "Declining  Attendance 
in  New  York  City's  School  System,"  found  that  average  daily  attendance  was 
notably  lower  here  than  in  ten  otb^r  major  citie: 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  second  report. 

"Thk  Forgotten  Children*' — A  Second  Study  of  School  Tbuancv — 

July  1972 

The  city  of  New  York,  office  of  the  comptroller,  research  and  liaison  unit, 
Abraham  D.  Beame,  comptroller. 

L  INTRODUCTION 

In  July  1971,  the  Comptroller's  office  issued  a  study  on  the  **r»eclining  Attend- 
ance in  New  York  City's  School  System.'*  It  was  hoped  that  tie  reijort,  whicli 
pinpointed  the  steady  decline  in  attendance  by  students  attendiiig  high  schools 
located  in  the  City  of  New  York  would  activate  the  Board  of  Education  to  take 
I)Ositi ve  action  to  rectify  the  deteriorating  siuation. 

My  office  has  now  completed  a  further  study  of  school  attendance,  which 
concludes  that  absenteeism  in  the  liigh  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York  remains  a 
.serious  problem.  There  has  been  no  evidence  of  any  overall  Improvement  <n 
attendance.  No  affirmative  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  a  significant 
scale  to  reduce  absenteeism,  nor  lias  any  plan  been  introduced  It  the  Board  of 
Education  to  cope  with  the  astounding  number  ot  students  who  are  truants. 

II.  THE  LAW 

The  Education  Law  of  Uie  State  of  New  York,  provides  that  a  minor  from  6 
to  16  years  of  age,  sha'l  attend  school  on  a  full  time  basi3.  

To  aid  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  Section  3213 
stipulates  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each'  attendance  teacher  and  each  attend- 
ance supervisor  to  secure  for  every  child  his  right  to  educational  opportunities 
which  will  enable  him  to  develop  his  fuU^t  potentialities  for  education,  physical, 
social  and  spiritual  growth  as  an  individual  and  to  provide  for  the  school  adjust- 
ment of  any  non-attendance  child  in  cooperation  with  school  authorities,  sofecial 
school  services  and  community  and  social  agencies." 

,  ^  ni.  THE  FORGOTTEN  CHILDREN 

Every  day,  tliere  are  xu  the  City  of  New  York  .thousands  of  sbidents,  .who 
should' be  in  schd6l,'but  are  not.  This  is  true,  not  only  from  the  legal  standpoint 

Sociologically,  we  knoiy  that  tlie  lack  of  a,  school  education  is  an  e^iecially 
severe- handicap  In  twentieth  centtiry  society.  In  many  cases,  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  absenteeism  from  scfiool  by  yonng  peoi>le  and  juvenile  delinquency 
and  drug  abuse.^       .  '  ^ 

I\irthermore,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  school  attendance  and 
.state  aid  to  education—the  fewer  in  attendance,  thfe  less  monies  received  by  New 
York'City. 

This  fctudy  shows  no  .City-wide  hnprovement  in  class  attendance.  In  some 
schools,  official  attendance  records  reveal  that  more  students  are  out  of  school 
than  in  school  on  an  average  day.  The  Board  of  Education  obviously  has  not 
given  the  needed  priority  to  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  are  tniant 

The  school  system's  generally  lackadaisical. attitude  toward  the  truants  has, 
in  effect,  made  them  our  City's  forgotten  children. 

IV.  OFFICIAL  SCHOOL  REGISTER 

The  following  chart  shous  tne  number  of  students  registered  for  high  school 
in  the  City  of  New  York  from  i059  through  1972.  The  official  school  register, 
which  cites  the  number  oi  students  registered  on  the  last  school  day  in  October, 
has  increased  in  academic  high  schools  from  189,737  students  in  1^9  to  255,470 
on  October  29,  1971.  yocational  high  schools,  increased  from  37,920  in  1959  to 
42,0©4  in  1967.  But  from  1967  through  1970,  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
vocational  high  schools  declineC. 
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REGISTERS.  OCTOBER  1959  THROUGH  OCTOBER  1971 


Academic  Vocational 
high  '  hish 
schools  schoots 


959.--..>  ....x-.>:..<--.:.>>.. ..->.-..->..,....»   189.737  37.920 

960....:.:.........,..  o.... .:.x..>->>.,.-...>>.>.^. .>.->-  -»  188,795  38.697 

961 .  ..........:.  .:.-... .:.   .  .   ...  ^  _  .  . , .  I98.  248  40.  508 

962 .  -  -  -  -  -  <-  -  -  :•  -  <->  o ->  :.   205, 971  4a  223 

Is •  •  •  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - >  <■>  -  -  -  ■  —  •  -----  -  -  ->  -  -        204, 075  40, 622 

\^'-    ->--<'^»'».....<<..<.....<..>^....^.^...^.^  204.  152  40,183 

jg|    -  -  - -  •   -> -  ->        .  ->:.  :.  .  .  .  -  .  .   .:.  .>  .  .  .>  .  212,  689  42. 477 

V^--...^^..^...^^^.^^..^.^...^.^^.,.^..^.^,.:^     >   -^.<.>— .  224,039  41,463 

}m  •>  •  » -  . .  -  -   — - . .......... . . . . . . .... . ... . .        230, 423  42. 064 

1%9...^.:.^....:.....:.:.:.^...-.  ..^  ..>:^....>x  -  236.087  38.937 

jJJ?  •»>  -  -  -  •  •     -■->  -  -  . .  -:- .....         -  -  .>.—  -       ...»   246. 078  39. 093 

While  tlie  a?>ove  table  shows  official  Octol>er  registers,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
average  school  register  from  September  1971  through  April  1972  was  243,342  in 
academic  high  schools  and  30,116  in  vocational  high  so^ools. 

V.  AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  IN  ACADEMIC  HIOH  SCHOOLS 

Since  1962,  the  decline  in  high  school  attendance  has  been  steady  and  drama- 
tic. The  foHowing  chart  indicates  the  average  attendance  in  the  New  York  City 
high  schools  from  the  1962-63  school  year  through  1971-72. 

(Kote:  All  percentages  in  all  tables  set  fortli  herein  are  to  the  nearest  full 
percent.) 

Average  dailif  attendance— New  York  City  High  Schools 
Year :  Percent 

1962-  63    87 

1963-  64   ~_. 86 

1964-  65  ^   85 

1965^   80 

1966-  67   ^  1 80 

1967-  68   -   ■  75 

1965-  69  I  I fA 

1969-  70   ^  73 

1970-  71   74 

1971-  72  (September  1971  to  May  1972)   1.  74. 

The  sharp  decrease  in  1968  is  attributed  to  the  school  teachers*  strike  dur- 
ing that  year. » 

The  great  percentage  of  truancy  begun  in  the  1967-08  school  year  has  not 
been  reversed  di:  !ng  the  past  five  years. 

An  analysis  of  the  attendance  picture  reveals  difPerences  in  absenteeism 
among  the  boroughs  in  the  City.  Queens  and  Staten  Island  appear  to  have  better 
attendance  than  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx,  while  ilanhattnn  high  schools,  on  the 
average,  show  the  City*s  weakest  attendance  picture. 

The  following  chart  reveals  the  average  attendance  in  high  schools  for  tlie 
different  boroughs:  • 

Manhattan  :  Academic  High  Schools  (10) 


September  1965  to  June  1966  78  percent. 
September  1969  to  June  1970  68  percent. 
September  1970  to  June  1971 67  percent. 
September  1971  to  May  1972  66  percent. 


Brooklyn:  Academic  High  Schools  (23) 


^Sjeptember  1965  to  June  1966  80  percent. 
.September  1969  to  June  1970  70  percent. 

September  1970  to  Oune  1971 72  percent. 

September  1971  to  May  1972  72  percent 


Er(*'t:  Academic  High  Schools  (10) 


September  1965  to  June  1966  78  percent 
September  1969  to  June  1970  71  percent 


September  1970  to  June  1071  72  percent. 
September  1971  to  May  1972  71  percent. 


Queens:  Academic  High  Schools  (17) 


September  li>05  to  June  1966  83  percent 

September  1969  to  June  1970  78  percent 

September  1970  to  June  1971  79  percent.  ^ 

September  1971  to  May  1972  81  percent.  ^  * 

KicHMOND :  Academic  High  Schools  (5) 

September  196??  June  1966  87  percent 
September  1969  to  June  ^ 970  81  percent 
September  1970  to  June  1971  81  percent 
September  1971  to  May  1972  ^2  percent. 

The  average  daily  register  from  September  1971  through  April  1972  was 
243,342.  In  contrast,  the  oflScial  average  Uaily  attendance  for  that  period  was 
180,073.  Therefore,  on  the  average,  63,269  students  were  absent  each  day. 

A  school-by-school  analysis  reveals  that  although  a  few  schools  maintain  a 
fair  percentage  of  attendance  such  as  Brooklyn  Technical,  with  89%,  Totten- 
ville.  with  84%,  Bronx  High  School  of  Science,  with  86%,  Jamaica,  with  86%, 
an<l  Stuyvesant  with  90%),  most  of  the  high  schools  have  extremely  poor  at- 
teiKiance  rates.  For  instance.  Boys  High  School,  from  September  1971  through 
May  1972,  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  only  50%),  Thomas  Jefferson,  59%), 
Clinton  62%,  Franklin,  48%  and  Hughes,  55%.  Many  of  the  schools  which  have 
witnessed  a  steady  decline  in  attendance  over  the  years  have  not  yet  reversed 
the  trend.  It  ^eems,  too,  that  many  of  the  weakest  schools  are  sliding  furthe" 
downward. 

What  is  even  further  shocking,  attendance  figures  do  not  reflect  the  wide- 
spread cutting  of  classes,  that  make  the  actual  attendance  even  worse  than 
officially  appears. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  suffered  such  a  dramatic  decline  in  attendance  over 
the  past  6  years  IKat  an  Investigation  by  the  educational  authorities  is  war- 
ranted. To  cite  some  examples : 

(in  percent] 


Franklin  (Manhattan)..-.  .....x... .>...:"  ->.--. 

Hughes  (Manhattan). . .  .>  -       .> . . . .  .> . . 

Richmond  (Manhattan)  .'...>......  .>-.  .>-. . .  .  . .-. . . . .  ... . . . 

Lane  (Brooklyn)   .>...........  .-.>  

Sheep$>tead  Bay  (Brooklyn)   .> . . ...... .» .  .  .  . . .  .> 

Boys  (8?  ooklyn).  .»  

Foft  Hamilton  (Brooklyn)  

Lafayette  (Brooklyn)  . .»> . 

Walton  (Bronx)   .>.... ... . . . .  /. . . ... . .  .>» ..... 

Richmond  Hill  (Queens). . . .  .> ... . . . . . ...... . .  -..> .   ...» 

Tho  following  is  an  analysis  of  academic  high  schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
AVERAGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  MANHATTAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS-ACADEMIC  . 


Benjamin  Frinklin.. 
Charles  Huihes...., 
George  Washington.. 

Hum  

Music  and  art  , 

iutia  Richman  , 

Louis  0.  Brandeis... 

Seward  Park  

Stuyvesant  

Washington  Irving .. 


Septemtwr 

Septemtwr 

1965  to 

1971  to 

iune  1966 

May  1972 

Decline 

72 

48 

24 

80 

55 

25 

76 

61 

15 

72 

60 

12 

86 

77 

9 

75 

SO 

25 

83 

72 

11 

82 

72 

10 

84 

72 

12 

86 

76 

10 

September 

Septembtf 

Septemtwr 

Septi  ntMr 

1965  to 

1969  to 

1970  tr 

1971  to 

iune  1966 

iune  1970 

iune  197 1 

%uy  1972 

72 

55 

49 

48 

80 

63 

61 

35 

;8 

66 

65 

64 

73 

61 

60 

59 

83 

79 

82 

57 

80 

76 

$0 

61 

75 

74 

74 

73 

75 

66 

70 

66 

87 

82 

88 

90 

78 

75 

76 

74 
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Septemter 
l%Sto 
June  1966 


September 
1969  to 
June  1970 


September 
1970  to 
June  1971 


September 
1971  to 
May  1972 


Brooklyn  Higti  Schools: 

.    BiiChwick   ... .  , 

Canarsle. . . ... . . . . .-. . . // " .  ' 

Erasmus...-   V.., " 

.  F.O.R........ :  .""""""/"*  ;:' 

F.  K.une...;... .w  .  ...   .  "": 

Wingate. . . .... . . .  .V. .......... .  .  .  / " 

Madison  . . .  .  . .....  .-.  l. . .  .V.  , . 

Dewey  -»»^ ..... . ...... .  ^. .  .1  V 

Midwood..w.  .    y  / 

Utrecht  ':. . . ...  . . [  'I 

Prospect  Heights   

South  Shore.  1.-. . .  : :  . ./  * 

Ttlden  

Sheepshead  Bay   I... . 

i eff arson  .1 . , . . . . .'. 

Lincoln  . .      _ .  ..^  

Bay  Ridge.  . .V- . I.  ' 

'Boys:  ..... . . .  .V. . ..... , . . 

Brooklyn  Tech   .V, 

Eastern  District. . ...  .'^ I. ...... 

FortHamilton.. ' .  ...... 

John  Jay  ; ... 

Ufayette.;.-.  l-...!.  V..,.,,.. 

Bronx  High  Schools: 

Stevenson-  

H.  S.Science  . 

Columbus    

Clinton  ..-  

chHds  . . ...  . . ... . , :;. 

Monroe  .-.   . . .~ 

.  Morris.   * 

I .  Roosevelt   . . . .'.  . , ' 

Walton.'. .. ... . . . . . .... .:, .  " 

Taft  

Queens  High  Schools: 

Jackson......  .-.  

Sayside.....    

Ca  rd020.  -  . . . 

Far  Rockaway  . ....  .7.] 

Flushing   .1.     . . ......  . 

-    Forest  HUU. . . . . . ... ... , . , .  .  .. ' 

Frances  Lewis  

Clevtland...........   ,  "  ' 

Jamaica    

Adams.  .  ... . . . .  ......  

Bowne  V........  ... 

L.I.C  .v...................  ...... 

Van  Buren  

Newtown  ...  .....  .* 

Richmond  Hill   I 

Springfidd  Gardens 

Bryant  

Staten  Island  High  Schools: 

Curtis   .  . 

New  Drop...:  .'j^,. ... 

Port  Richmond  ."ITf!^. ..  .  . ^ 

Wagner.....  ............ 

Totfenvilfe  .  ...V. . . .;. . . . ... ! 


79 
79 
82 
85 
72 
76 
80 

%\ 

81 
78 

86 
78 
83 
78 
75 
32 
66 
83 
73 
82 

'<;^ 

81 
73 
80 
78 
69 
73 
84 
78 

82 
86 

84 

86 
83 
81 
85 
83 
86 
?8 
82 
84 
86 
26 
82 

86 

85 
87 


67 
75 
72 
72 
54 
65 
75 
75 
75 
71 
72 

S'J 

75 
60 

]l 

51 
89 
58 
74 
59 
72 

<») 
84 
79 
64 
75 
70 
63 
63 
73 
73 

78 
82 
77 
81 
80 
78 
77 
78 
80 
74 
78 
78 
78 
77 
75 
77 
78 

79 
81 
80 
84 
82 


>  School  not'in  existence. 


73 
75 
75 
75 
57 
68 
75 
76 
75 
75 
68 
71 
72 
76 
62 
77 
74 
SO 
91 
60 
68 
65 
74 

76 
85 
80 
62 
80 
72 
63 
66 
74 
72 

77 
81 
79 
81 
SO- 
SO 
79 
82 
S3 

-76-: 

79 
81 
80 
82 
76 
76 
77 

77 
81 
79 
84 

85 


75 
73 
75 
75 
60 
59 
75 
78 
80 
78 
68 
74 
74 
77 
59 
79 
75 
50 
89 
59 
72 
64 
74 

6S 
86 
77 
62 
76 
71 
66 
65 
72 
-72 

71 
83 
79 
81 
80 
81 
77 
83 
86 
78 
80 
83 
83 
83 
77 
1S\ 
81 

79 
81 
82 
81 
84 


V2.  VOCATIOKAZ*  HIGH  SCnO0T.S 


Cognizance  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  Wn  itional  High  Schools  Imve, 
over  tie  y<^>rs,  maintained  a  greater  degree  of  attendance  than  Academic  High 
Schools.  Although  In  some  Vocational  High  Schools  there  has  been  some  decline 
in  attendance,  the  reduction  has  not  baen  precipitous  and  drastic.  Two  factors 
may  contribute  tr)  this:^ 

a.  Vocational  High  Sdbools  have  a  smaller  enrollment  than  Academic  High 
SchOiHs. 

b.  There  seems  to  be  ft  greater  involvement  by  students  in  their  work  than 
the  nvorage  studeiit  displays  towards  aca<iemic  work. 

The  f«'11owing  chart  is  an  htialysis  of  the  pe  centage  of  average  dMly  attendance 
for  Vocational  High  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  AVERAGE  DAILY  AHENOANCE,  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
CITY  OF.  NEW  YORK 

September     Septembei      September  September 

196510         196910         1970  to 
June  1966      June  1970      June  1971  -       May  1972 


Art  end  Oe^f  n,  lltonbattan  

Central  Commercial,Manbattan.. 

Chel  sea ,  Manhattan  tz... 

Fashion  industries.  Manhattan.. 
Food  and  Maritime, Manhattan.. 

Mabel  Bacon.  Manhattao  

Manhattan, Manhattan  

N.Y.  Frintinc,Mai:^^tUn  

A.  E.  Smith,  Bronx  

G.  Oodfi, Bronx   

i.  Adams,  Broox.  

S.  tiompers,  Bronx   

Aviation^Quaeiis  

Jamaica,  Queens  

QaMas,Qinensr.  

Edison,wietns  

WHson.Qti  eens.......  

Hamilton,  Brooklyn  

Barton,  Brooklyn  

East  New  York,  Brookly;;  

Maxwell,  Brooklyn  

;    ,  Brooklyn:..:  

Y.4itney,  Brooklyn  

G.  We>tinfhoii9e,  Brooklyn  

S.j:Hale,Broofclyn.i  

Grady,  Brooklyn:   


86 

85 

85 

84 

87 

80 

77 

80 

79 

75 

76 

79 

79 

78 

80 

75 

80 

70 

69 

69 

84 

83 

87 

90 

75 

66 

66 

62 

85 

77 

79 

76 

83 

72' 

75 

77 

85 

83 

86 

87 

80 

84 

81 

81 

85 

76 

80 

76 

.  87 

86 

88 

89 

85 

84 

86 

84 

82 

82 

83 

83 

84 

86 

68 

69 

(0 

82 

81 

81 

*  81 

79 

76 

76 

81 

75 

77 

77 

U 

83 

83 

81 

84 

77 

78 

78 

83 

76 

77 

.78 

82 

74 

76 

76 

83 

79 

79 

77 

83 

81 

81 

77 

-  s  Not  available.. . 

'  '  ML  BBCOMMEKDAirjNS 

1.  The  Boaid  of  Education  must  reassess  priorities  giyeu  to  school  aUendaiice. 
Primarily,  it  must  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  compulsory,  education  by  demand- 
ing attendance  and  by  expanding  and  developing  the  tools  necessary  to  in- 
crease attendance 

2.  The  nuQU)er  of  .attendance  teachers  must  be.increnrtcd.  So  must  the  scoiie 
of  their  activities.  They  ought  to  be  more  than  truant  officers.  Taslc  forces  com- 
posed of  attendance  teacheni  aand  paraprofess^otmls  should  be  formed,  as  was 
done  at  George  Wasbington  High  School,  to  reach  out  to  parents  and  students 
on  a  personalized  baMs. 

The  Bureau  of  Attendance  is  unable  to  be  effective  in  the  high  schools  because 
of  the  small  numbers  of  attendance  teachers  that  are  employed  by  ttie  bureau. 
As  attendance  Las  decreased  from  an  average  daily  attendance  of  S0%  in  196t>-66 
to  74%  in  mi-72;  the  number  of  aUendance  teachers  has  also  decreased  from 
104  in  19^5^  to  an  unreascmable  number  of  85  in  1071-72. 

3.  A  massive  educatiomil  drive  must  be  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  tbet  media  to  impress  parents  and  .  '.udents  with  the  need  and  udvantnges 
of  complying  with  the  C^pulsory  ICducation  Law. 

4.  Many  students  do  not  find  schools  relevant  Alternative  systems  of  oduca- 
tion'must  be  developed  and  impl«nented  that  would  make  learning  relevant  to 
the  thousands  of  youngsters  who  are  bored  with  the  present  set-up. 

5.  A  conference  of  school  officials,  social  work  agencies,  Family  Court  judges 
and  interested  citizen's  srrouiw  should  be  held  to  find  other  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing sdiool  attendance  f  or  tJioee  16  years  of  age  and  under.  ' 

Chairman  Prppeh*  Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  SihLLirs.  Tlie  next  witness  is  Mr.  Burton  Roberts* 
Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Robert**,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  com- 
ing here  to  give  us  your  tri^imqny.  We  thank  you  very  much. 

STATEHENT  OF  BUBTOH  BOBEETS,  BISTBICT  ATTOBIfET,  BBONX 

COUHTT,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Jionrarrs.  I  appreciate  being  invited. 
Chairman  Pepper.  You  have  a  prepared  statement  ? 
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Mr.  KoBERTS.  X05 1  do  not. 

Mp/  Pinrj.ips.  May  I  note,  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  lonp^ime  friend  and 
associate  and  is  most  highly  esteemed  by  mc. 
Welcome.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  again. 
Mr.  RoBEKT  Good  to  see  you,  Joe. 

Mr.  Phiixtps.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  your  experience  as  district  attorney  of 
Bronx  County,  N.Y.,  have  you  come  into  contact  with  the  problem  of 
druffs  HI  schools? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  what  you  found  and  what  vou  have  done  about 

it. 

Mr.  Roberts.  First,  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  what  the  problem 
IS  thai  is  presently  in  our  schools.  We  presently  have  in  part  III,  which 
IS  the  youth  part  of  the  criminal  courts,  some  802  cases.  Of  those  8(© 
cases  involving  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21,  just  slightly 
under  half  arc  narcotics  cases.  Most  of  these  are  hard-core  narcotic 
cases. 

So  we  can  estimate  there  arc  about  275  to  300  cases  which  are  nar- 
cotic cases  involving  youths  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  pr  ^ntly  in 
our  courts. 

Of  those  which  are  narcotic  cases  in  part  III,  we  would  say  that 
about  one-half  of  those  cases  there  have  been  arrests  made  either  in  or 
around  schools. 

We  Jiave  presently  about  125  to  150  narcotic  cases  arising  from 
arrests  which  occurred  in  or  around  the  vicinity  of  schools  and  involved 
students  of  those  particular  schools. 

So  I  would  say  it  represents  a  problem.  We  have  150,  that  repre- 
sents merely  a  percentage,  a  small  percentage  of  those  that  are  using 
narcotics  withm  our  schools.  We  estimate  that  to  be  the  fact. 

We  l^ave  ui  the  past  called  together  various  administrators  of  the 
schools,  both  high  schools  and  in  some  instances  junior  high  r-hools  in 
Bronx  County  and  have  held  various  meetings  with  them,  in  tvhich  we 
gave,  them  certain  miidelines  which  they  could  follow.  We  even  then 
printed  th^  guidelines  and  sent  them  to  the  various  schools  in  Bronx 
County  and  received  requests,  I  might  add,  for  these  guidelines  from 
schools  in  every  borou;5:h  in  this  city,  and  also  from  schools  outside  the 
^  w^'^  indee>d,  outside  the  State,  for  these  guidelines. 

n  e  ho ve  found  that  some  schools  aggressively  pursue  the  policy  out- 
lined la  these  guidelines.  Some  schools  present  us  with  numerous 
arrests.  We  have  one  school,  for  example,  that  presents  us  with  about 
100  arrests  a  year,  a  high  school,  100  arrests  a  year,  dealing  with  nar- 
cotics, hard-core  narcotics. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  identify  that  ^hool  ? 
i  J    -KoBEirrs.  Yes.  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School.  We  have  about 
100  arrests  a  year,  which  we  won't  say  >h6y  are  all  narcotics,  but  thev 
are  narcotic  or  narcotic  related  and  these  arrests  occur  within  the 
scnool. 

The  participation  in  that  arrest  is  cither  the  arresting  actively  by  the 
dean,  oj  he  is  aided  or  he  aids  the  police  officer  in  making  that  arrest. 
Mr.  rniLLTPS.  Is  that  school  different  than  other  schools? 
^!r.  Roberts.  No,  it  is  not. 

lil^'  J"^^"^-  That  would  be  an  average  school  in  tlie  Bronx? 
Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  say  it  is  an  average  school. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  say,  also,  if  aggressive  action  like  that 
were  taken  in  other  «Jchools,  that  you  would  have  similar  results  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Yes,  but  there  is  aggressive  action  taken  in  other  schools 
as  well.  We  have  some  schools  where  the  narcotics  doesn't  exist  within 
the  school,  itself.  You  have  places  like  stores,  candy  stores,  or  possibly 
a  pizza  parlor,  in  which  narcotics  are  being  soldi  We  have  had  investi- 
gations m  those  iireas  and  we  have  been  able  to  be  rather  effective. 

While  it  represents  a  problem,  I  would — and  you  know,  everything 
is  conjecture,  it  is  speculation,  you  liave  to  envision  that  if  you  have  a 
scliool  with  an  enrolbnent  of  6,000,  you  have  10  percent  of  that  stu- 
dent body  that  never  comes  to  the  school.  They  ]ust  do  not  come. 

Now,  many  of  those  individuals  who  don't  show  up  arc  using  drugs. 
I  can't  say  the  entire  10  percent,  but  a  good  portion  oi  them  are. 

"Witliiu  the  schoo^  themselves,  you  have,  let's  say  5  percent  of  the 
school  body  that  remains,  that  creates  trouble  in  the  school,  and  a  good 
I>erccntage  of  tLose  are  narcotic  addicts.  The  one  thing  that  is  neces- 
sary and  that  has  to  be  gotten  home  to  the  board  of  education  is  the 
need  for  alternative  educational  facilities  for  individuals  who  do  not 
/  respond  to  the  type  of  education  that  is  being  given  to  them  in  these 
schools.  This  is  necessary  for  those  particular  youngsters  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  95  percent  of  the  rest  of  the  student  body  who  were 
there  and  do  not  want  to  be  infected  with  narcotics  and  whose  parents 
don't  want  them  to  become  infected  with  narcotics. 

Whenever  we  suggest  alternative  educational  facilities  with  regard 
to  this  problem  we  eet  turned  down.  Part  of  the  problem  is  the  J?tate 
has  not  appropriated  enough  funds  so  alternative  educational  facilities 
can  be  isolated. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yoti  say  alternative  educational  facilities.  Could  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  I  would  think  there  could  be  two  types  of  alternative 
educational  facilities.  1\  e  could  have  an  alternative  educational  facil- 
ity which  is  a  closed  facility,  which  is  a  facility-  where  the  students 
would  have  to  board  and  would  remain  and  where  tliey  would  receive 
the  combination  of  education  and  treatment  and  where  the  various 
modalities  of  treatment  would  be  offered  to  them. 

We  could  have  another  educational  facility  where  the  individual 
may  not  be  an  addict  but  is  starting  to  use  narcotics.  In  those  par- 
ticular instances  he  could  board  at  home,  but  at  those  particular  in- 
stitutions he  would  have  to  undergo  therapy  and  sporadic  examination 
where  urinalysis  would  be  a  must.  And  if  a  urinalysis  exam  would 
reveal,  after  he  attended  this  type  of  facility,  that  he  was  using 
heroin,  he  would  go  to  the  closed  facility  of  which  I  speak. 

This  costs  money,  but  the  money  that  would  be  expe?ided  would  in 
the  long  run  save  a  great  deal  more  money,  in  saving  lives  and  having 
these  individuals  grow  up  to  be  useful  adults  and  have  lives  which  are 
not  just  thrown  away. 

We  find  that  some  schools  cooperate.Avith  us.  Some  schools  have 
resjwnded  to  the  use  of  these  guidelines.  Some  schools  use  these  guide- 
lines. V'^  ^ave  tried  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  that  thei-e  have  been 
court  decisions  which  have  upheld  what  we  have  expressed  in  theses 
guidelines. 

We  have  the  Oberland  case  which  gives  the  teacher  the  right  to  go 
to  the  desk  or  locker  and  search  that  locker. 
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We  Imve  the  Jaekmn  case,  riglit  in  Bronx  County,  where  a  3-outh 
was  searched,  stopped,  not  even  witliin  a  scliool  ran  3ut  of  tlie  school, 
was  pursued  by  the  teacher  and  stopped,  and  in  his  side  pocket  we 
tind  a  hypodermic  needle  and  syringe.  He  was  convicted  and  the  con- 
viction  was  upheld  by  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York  recently. 

\Ve  try  to  indicate  the  teachers  stand  in  the  shoes  of  the  parents,  in 
loco  parentis,  and  the  teachers  has  a  ri^ht,  acting  on  reasonable  sus- 
picion, which  IS  more  than  mere  suspicion,  but  which  is  not  quite  as 
much  as  probable  cause,  to  search  a  student. 

Assume  the  student  is  nodding  in  the  classroom ;  assume  four  or  five 
other  students  tell  the  teacher  this  individual  is  an  addict:  Certainly 
that  teacher  would  not  be  doing  his  duty  and  living  up  to  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  substitute  parent  if  he  did  not  search  that  individual  to 
ascertain  whether  he  had  narcotics  on  his  person. 

Certainly,  if  he  sees  a  pupil  with  a  hypodermic  needle  in  the  hallway, 
he  shouldn't  turn  his  back,  he  should  go  right  over  and  perform  a 
citizen's  arrest.  ^  ^r-  - 

Or  if  he  sees  a  youngster  witli  a  hypodermic  needle  or  syringe  in  his 
aun  in  the  boys'  room  or  girls'  room  he  should  arrest  that  particular 
student.  * 

I  have  had  an  assistant  principal  of  my  schools  telling  me  of  find- 
ing in  stairways,  in  back  of  gym  buildings  and  hallways  little  used, 
blood,  which  would  indicate  that  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  needle 
was  used  in  those  particular  instances.  I  have  instances  where  teachers 
said  they  have  come  upon  gronp<=  of  youngsters  cooking  up  the  Leroin 
prior  to  having  it  injected  into  their  veins. 

We  have  a  problem  with  regard  to  undercover.  We  had  an  investi- 
gation in  March  and  April  

Mr.  Phillips.  Excuse  me  just  a  minute.  Could  you  explain  that  to 
the  committee;  You  said  that  you  made  this  recommendation— it 
sounds  like  a  very  sound  recommendation  to  me— of  the  alternate 
fecihtics,  educating  these  addicts,  trying  to  contain  their  problems. 
Yon  .said  whenever  you  make  the  suggestion  you  are  turned  off.  Please 
explain  that. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Turned  off  by  someone  stating  to  me  tKat  there  are 
no  funds,  we  don-t  have  the  appropriation,  how  are  we  going  to  get 
the  alternative  educational  facilities.  We  are  turned  off  when  the  State 
narcotics  addiction  commis'^ion  hasn't  got  funds  now  to  take  care  in 
^^oungsters  who  are  being  petitioned. 

For  example,  we  do  not  believe  the  criminal  jnstice  system  is  the 
best-  way  to  treat  these  young^rs  who  are  found  to  be  addicted  to 
narcotics.  We  have  suggested  when  there  was  some  money  in  the 
narcotics  addiction  commi.ssion,  that  when  a  teacher  finds  someone 
who  IS  addicted  to  drugs,  that  that  teacher  take  the  youngster  to 
the  principal  and  the  principal  bring  in  the  parent  or  parents  of 
the  youngster,  explain  to  tho  youngster  that  we  have  in  the  guidelines 
all  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  for  a  section  206  commitment 
under  the  mental  hy^ene  law,  that  that  particular  principal  explain 
to  the  parent  that  it  is  in  the  J>est  interests  of  his  younivster  that  he  be 
committed  to  a  narcotics  addi<*tion  commission  facility.  That  if  the 
pnrent  rcfases,  that  the  principal,  himself,  use  the  teacher  to  sign  an 
affidavit  *.  . 
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If  tlie  teacher  has  some  basis  for  believing,  sound  basis  for  belie,  ing 
that  tlie  student  is  an  addict,  the  teacher  should  make  out  the  affidavit. 

And  when  they  say  "You  don't  know  what  it  is,  if  we  did  that  the 
whole  community  would  be  up  in  arms,"  I  then  suggest  to  them,  if 
they  feci  the  community  would  be  up  in  arms,  thejr  should  come  to  a 
Bi-onx  district  attorney  s  office  and  I,  as  a  district  attorney,  or  a 
citi^eiu  can  file  this  application,  that  I  would  in  select  cases — I 
wouldn't  do  it  in  50  cases,  but  I  would  do  it  in  three,  four,  even  five 
cases  in  different  schools— file  such  a  petition  to  have  that  youngster 
committed  to  a  narcotics  addiction  commission  facility.  If  I  did 
that,  and  they  brought  it  to  me,  I  felt  it  would  have  the  therapeutic 
effect  of  causing  those  youngsters  who  use  narcotics  not  to  go  to  that 
school  and  infedi  other  kids. 

I  have  not  received  one  offer  from  any  principal  of  any  high 
school  to  do  this.  And  in  fairness  to  the  principals,  if  they  C4inie  to  me, 
the  narcotic  addiction  commission  would  tell  me  there  is  no  room. 

Mr.  BiiASCO.  Would  counsel  yield  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  PiULUPS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BitASCO.  I  want  to  welcome  my  friend,  also. 

Mr.  Roberts,  I  must  sav  you  are  always  true  to  fonn,  never  lack- 
ing in  preparation,  and  always  with  some  very  realistic  recommenda- 
tions. I  agree  with  you  150  percent  on  the  alternate  education  and 
treatment  for  those  who  are  addicted. 

The  thing  that  troubles  me,  tho.igh,  is  that  there  is  no  policy  on 
Jie  part  of  tlie  board  of  educiition. 

Tlierc  is  something  here  that  just  escapes  me.  I  carmot  for  the  life 
of  me  find  anj  logical  rationale  that  has  been  vsed  in  the  attituf^e 
of  just  sweeping  this  thing  under  the  rug  and  not  recognizing  V  e 
fact  there  is  clearly  a  problem  in  our  schools. 

Can  you  give  us  any  insight  as  to  what  this  rationale  is? 

Mr.  BoBERTS.  Yes.  Let  me  try,  if  I  can,  to  ^ve  you  some  example  ol 


(1)  When  we  had  an  investigation  in  the  high  school  in  which  we 
received  the  cooperation  of  the  administrative  adviser,  in  *hx*t  high 
school  we  sent  in  two  undercover  men  from  the  Bronx  District  Attor- 
ney's Office,  and  in  a  period  of  a  month  we  made  some  31  purchases 
involving  23  individuals.  We  obtained,  ios  I  recall,  some  12  indictments 
and  we  were  able  to  arrest  nine  individuals. 

When  we  announced  that  particular  finding,  the  parent-teachers' 
association  in  thapt  school  was  up  in  arms.  They  felt  as  if  we  had 
besmiwhtvl  the  reputation  of  that  school.  They  could  not  understand 
that  by  doing  this  we  werc  really  showing  this  was  a  school  that  was 
concerned^ that  this  was  a  school  that  did  not  want  to  have  indi  viduals 
who  were  selling  narcotics  to  the  school  and  were  cooperating  in  driv- 
ing them  out 

So  you  have  the  community,  itself ,  that  seems  to  feel  if  a  school  is 
investigated  and  if  the  people  in  that  school  are  arrested,  that  some- 
how it  casts  a  blemish  on  anyone  who  attends  that  particular  school. 

(2)  I  bring  this  to  your  attention,  when  we  came  out  with  the  guide- 
lines—you have  them  in  front  of  you,  I  believe  

Mr.  Brasco.  I  have  them  right  here. 
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Mr.  Roberts.  Tliey  are,  I  would  think,  really  innocuous.  We  sav 
that  indiscriminate  searches  should  not  be  made  because  of  the  iui- 
pression  that  would  be  created. 

men  tli^  guidelines  came  out,  thi  New  York  State  Cinl  Liberties 
Union  couldnt  wait,  couldn't  wpii,  to  take  a  blast  at  them.  Forget  that 
the  Aew  York  Court  of  Appeals  decided  Oherland.  Oherlnnd  was  still 
wrong.  Forget  that  the  Ne  .v  York  Court  of  Apixials  has  said  Jax^hson 
is  OK. 

v^^^ time  alternative  educational  facilities  are  suggested,  the  Xew 
'  ,  ^ri^  rjbjrties  Union  takes  a  stand  and  says  they  are 
unalterabty  opposed  to  it,  and  the  board  of  education  yields  to  that 
pressure.  The  people  ai  the  ghetto  areas  who  are  beset  with  tJiis  prob- 
lem, who  for  the  most  part  want  this,  are  unable  to  articulate  their 
demands.  There  is  ncbody  to  articulate  their  demands  for  them. 

The  New  York  State  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  the.  ear  of  the  media, 
ana  that  IS  the  popular  course  to  be  espoused  by  anyone  connected  in 
l>ublic  ofticialdom,  and  as  a  result  it  never  gets  off  the  ground. 

The  leason  for  it  is  the  muscle  and  wei  Jit  of  the  ^^w  York  Sfcite 
Civil  J^iberties  Union  m  opposition  to  alternative  educational  facilities, 
m  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  costs  money. 

And  that  is  putting  it  where  it  is.  You  won't  have  anybody  that  is 
f  ou  ^  ^^^'^  sitting  here.  But  I  will  tell  it  to 

And  I  will  tell  it  to  you  because  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  always  did  tell  it.   

Mr.  Roberts.  And  I  think  it  would  be  a  wholesome  idea.  Congress- 
man, If  each  Congressman  that  felt  as  you  do,  that  there  should  be  an 
alternative  educational  facility,  would  stand  up  and  sr.y  so,  and  sav  it 
loud  and  say  it  clear,  and  .say  it  for  the  people  in  your  community 'bc- 
cawse  tlie  people  m  your  community  want  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  have  asked  every  witness  that  we  have  had  so'far, 
who  was  involved  some  way  or  another  with  the  system  and  I  was 
waiting  for  someone  to  actually  crystallize  what  theproblem  actually 
^^'^t^  suspect  everything  you  said  is  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  Phtllips.  I  think,  Mr.  Roberts,  you  were  tr.lking  about  under- 
cover problems  that  you  had.  Would  you  please  continue? 

oV'^*"'f  ^®  youngest  detectives  we  had,  one 

7       ""^  "^^^  able  to  gain  entrance  into  this 

school.  Tlie  reason  they  were  able  to  gain  entrance  to  this  scliool  was 
because  of  the  fact  there  were  people  who  were  trafficking  in  narcot- 
ics withm  tlie  school  who  weren't  even  students  in  the  school.  And  be- 
tween 7:30  and  8:30  this  trafficking  wen*,  on  and  light  within  the 
.school  building.  Students  had  the  idea  that  because  they  were  operat- 
ing within  tin  four  walls  of  the  school  that  the  police  were  not  going 
to  observe  what  they  did,  and  the  teachers  w.,re  not  going  to  take  tlie 
chance  of  arresting  them. 

There  were  no  arrests  being  made  at  that  time  by  the  school  person- 
nel m  that  particular  school.  As  a  result  the  trafficker  would  go  in  and 
feel  he  had  asanctuary  in  his  particular  place  of  traffic. 

Mr.  PniLUPs.  Mr.  Curran  testified  yesterday  exactly  the  same  way. 
He  said  there  were  a  number  of  our  scliools  that  had  become  sanctu- 
ones  for  drugs. 
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Mr.  RoBRRTs.  And^^iiey  are  not  sanctuaries  when  the  administration 
arrests  individuals.  When  the  administration,  teachers,  make  the  ar- 
rest, themselves,  aided  by  police  officers;  then  the  narcotic  traffic  ivill 
not  go  on  within  that  particular  school. 

They  went  in  and  they  met  the  students,  found  out  who  the  fel- 
lows were,  mingled  with  everyone  and  become  pait  of  the  scene.  As  a 
result,  they  were  able  to  make  these  purchases. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  for  example,  to  put  an  undercover  agent  in- 
side a  junior  high  school.  How  are  you  gomg  to  do  that?  It  is  almost 
impossible,  and  yet  we  have  an  active  investigation  now  with  respect 
to  one  jimior  high  school  in  Bronx  County.  And  there  is  a  narcotic 
problem.  Not  as  serious  as  there  is  in  high  school,  but  there  is  a  nar- 
cotic problem  with  respect  to  our  junior  high  schools. 

Mr.  BiL\.sco.  Would  counsel  yield  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  wondering,  Miv?Robcrts,  if  you  could  elaborate 
on  this  particular  point,  because  it  Has  been  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  the  experience  of  the  committee  from  the  hearings 
yesterday,  tliat  there  are  a  number  of  school  administrators  who  are 
actually  thwarting  any  kind  of  responsible  approach  toward  the 
apprehension  of  drugsellers  on  the  school  premises. 

I  am  wondering:  Is  that  an  3:ctension  of  the  problem  we  spoke 
about  a  moment  ago  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No,  there  is  no  black-andrwhite  answer  to  this.  This 
requires  a  quality  of  approach.  You  need  to  have  law  enforcement, 
but  law  enforcement  should  not  be  the  major  .thrust  inside  these 
schools.  We  should  have,  as  I  said  before,  the.  alternative  educational 
facilities  with  respect  to  modalities  of  treatment  which  could  be  given 
to  these  youngsters,  and  what  you  need'to  have  is  an  extension  of  the 
SPAEK  programs  within  these  schools,  as  well. 

You  may  have  a  good  SPARK  program  inside  a  school.  Where  you 
have  a  narcotic  coordinator  who  gets  the  confidenqOf  S.ome  of  these 
kids  and  has  rap  sessions  with  these  kids  and  countei^s6ssions  with  these 
kids  and  gets  the  confidence  of  these  kids  and  is  able  to  take  some  kids 
who  use  the  drugs  and  causes  them  to  go  off  the  drugs. 

Once  Jie  goes  off  the  drugs,  he  has  to  maintain  this  calmness,  and 
he  gives  the  narcotic  coordinator  certain  information  concerning  Joe, 
Bill,  Sam,  what  have  you,  that  those  three  kids  are  using  dru§s. 

He  goes  out  and  tries  to  get  these  kids  and  tries  to  get  them  into  the 
program.  If  he  went  out  and  arrested  those  three  kids,  he  woiJd  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  youngsters  who.gavc  him  that  information.  They 
gave  liim  that  iufprmation^jUnder  those  circumstances,  so  those  kids 
could  be  helped,  not  "that  .they  could  be  arrested. 

If  you  i  ve  an  effective  coordinator,  if  you  have  an  effective  SPARK 
program,  law  enforcement  can  take  a  secondary  role  in  that  area.  But 
if  you  don't  have  an  effecti>o  SPARK  program  and  dont  have  an 
effective  narcotic  coordinator  who  could  nelp  kids  in  that  particular 
fashion,  then  law  enforcement  must  move  in  to  remove  these  kids 
from  the  scene  because  those  kids  are  infecting  others. 

Mr*  Brasco.  I  was  confining  myself  primarily  to  those  inside  and 
I  don't  know  whether  any  SPAkK  program,  or  anything  dse,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  someone  addicted  from  selling.  What  could  we 
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do  in  tlmt  limited  period  of  time  when  we  are  trj'ing  to  gear  up  pro- 
grams and  alternative  systems  of  education  to  meet  the  problem  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Let  me  say  this  with  respect  to  that.  You  are  going 
to  find  vei*;^'  few  students  in  school  that  are  just  sellers  for  profit. 
You  nre  going  to  find  that  the  kids  that  are  selling  in  these  schools 
are  hooked  on  this  drug  and  are  selling  their  15  bags  a  day  in  order 
to  get  three  bags  for  themselves.  They  are  selling  those  bags  and  in- 
fecting others  bexjause  they,  themselves,  are  addicts  and  because  they, 
themselves,  are  sick. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  kicl  that  we  find 
with  15  bags  in  his  pocket,  and  you  know  damned  well  he  is  going 
to  be  selling  that  stuff,  and  the  kid  that  is  selling  the  stuff  in  ordc. 
to  suppoit  his  habit.  Both  of  them  are  duing  it  m  order  to  support 
their  habits.  You  have  to  treat  both  of  them  in  the  same  fashion. 

Those  kids  have  to  be  placed  in  a  narcotic  addiction  treatment 
facility.  They  have  to  be  kept  in  a  facility  where,  if  they  are  hooked 
on  this,  if  they  are  drug  addicts,  they  have  to  be  placed  in  a  facility 
where  they  wiil  be  control!?  J  for  a  period,  up  to,  say,  6  or  9  months, 
and  they  have  to  be  treated  and  they  have  to  be  separated  and 
quarantined  from  the  other  kids,  so  that  they  don't  iiifect  the  other 
children.  They  have  to  receive  this  alternative  educational  facility 
so  that  they,  themselves,  are  not  thrown  down  the  sewer;  so  we  don't 
have  to  say  we  forget  about  these  youngsters. 

ITiese  kids  can  be  rehabilitated.  Because  many  of  the  kids  are  not 
addicts,  they  are  experimenting  i  nd  they  may  be  users,  but  they  are 
not  addicts  as  yet.  They  are  16,  they  are  15,  they  are  14,  and  they  are 
not  as  yet  hooked  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  to  be  classified 
as  addicts  ?or  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Mr.  Brasco.  One  different  line  at  this  point:  How  would  your  office 
treat  someone  who  is  17  and  was  arrested  with  eight  or  10  bags  of 
heroin, 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  would  we  treat  him  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yes.  What  would  be  the  disposition  to  try  to  get  him 
in  the  right  program,  felony  prosecution,  how  would  you  operate 
imder  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Well,  I  don't  have  much  faith  in  some  of  the  drug 
programs.  I  like  a  drug  program  where  a  person  is  going  to  go  to 
the  program  and  he  is  going  to  be  controlled.  He  is  not  going  to  be 
migrating  back  and  forth  or  has  an  open  door  policy.  We  have  these 
cases  now  from  this  high  school  where  these  kids  sold  drugs.  Each  one 
of  those  kids  will  eitlxer  take  a  plea  or  go  to  trial  and  be  convicted 
after  trial,  or  be  acquitted  after  trial. 

Those  that  cooperate 'with  us  in  givi:ig  us  the  source  of  their  supplv 
will  receive  misdemeanor  n^c .  s.  Those  that  refuse  to  cooperate,  we  will  - 
insist  upon  felony  pleas,  llieir  probation  report  will  reveal  whether 
or  not  the  judge,  afte-  reading  the  pmbation  report,  will  decide  to 
give  them  youthful  offender  treatment.  And  if  they  are  given  youthful 
offender  treatment,  the  judge  then  will  have  to  decide  whf^ther  or  not 
they  will  go  to  the  refonnatory  or  be  placed  on  probation. 

But  I  ^vant  them  to  iinderst^d  once  they  have  this  drug,  heroin,  in 
•thoir  possession,  that  they  are  ffoing  to  be  charged  wioh  a  crime  and 
they  are  not  going  to  get  another  bite  of  fiat  apple. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  PjiiLLirs.  The  only  other  question  I  have,  Mr.  Roberts,  was  that 
in  the  course  of  our  hearinj^p,  the  is^nie  of  corniption  has  come  up; 
that  is,  cx)rniption  by  public  officials  in  Uiking  no  action,  little  action, 
or  not  taking  action  to  effect  drug*  arrests. 

Do  you  have  any  comment  on  that  particular  subject? 

Mr.  Rou«:rts.  You  know,  I  can  only  speak  of  what  goes  on  in  my 
own  county.  Before  tlie  new  narcotic  court-  went  into  effect,  we  had  a 
narcotic  biirejui  consisting  of  five  men. 

Seated  on  my  left  is  Chet  Padgett*  chief  of  tbnt  bureau.  We  worked 
in  conjunction  with  the  police.  All  investigations,  all  search  war- 
rants, come  into  our  office  in  order  to  be  checked,  and  all  wiretap 
ordei-s  are  made  out  in  our  office.  All  investigations  are  controlled,  in 
effect,  by  our  office.  We  initiate  investigations  and  we  go  out  and  seek 
out  investigations  with  respect  to  the  schools,  in  particular. 

Mr.  PiiiLurs.  Do  j-ou  have  an  opinion  about  tlie  extent  of  coriiip- 
tion  and  whether  it  is  affecting  the  distribution  of  narcotics  in  the  city, 
or  lack  of  enforcement,  or  extent  of  corruption? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  are  not  now  talking  about  5?chools,  esiwially  ? 

Mr.  PiiiLurs.  Generally. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Generally,  there  is  no  que^ion  that  there  is  corniption 
with  regard  to  na.rcotic  law  enforcement.  At  the  pi*esent  time — well, 
maybe  I  shouldn't  say  anything  at  this  time.  We  have  investigations 
Into  this  particular  area.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Tt  does  exist 
And  vrhm  it  does  exist  we  try  to  root  it  out. 

We  have  devised  various  m(4;hods  in  Bronx  County  in  order  to  pre- 
vent corruption  before  it  even  rears  its  head.  , 

For  example,  we  found  that  search  iv'arrants  that  were  prepared  in 
our  office,  the  results  on  those  search  warrants  revealed  that  50  percent 
of  the  time  we  prepared  a  search  warrant  and  the  place  would  be  hit^, 
a  report  would  come  back  to  us  there  was  no  narcotics.  And  then  we 
had  a  followup  and  we  discovered  that  these  places  were  never  hit 
again. 

Now,  admittedly,  narcotics  is  a  transient  type  of  operation,  it  moves 
from  place  to  piare,  and  they  have  a  habit  of  changing  from  strcet  to 
street,  building  to  building;  but  wc  decided  to  see  if  we  could  do 
sometning  in  order  to  control  this,  to  keep  it  from  occurring.  We  pre- 
pared a  form,  as  I  recall,  a  3-page  form,  in  which  the  officer  wlio 
makes  a  search  warrant  has  to  account,  he  indicates  he  perf  ormed  cer- 
tain preliminary  investigative  procedures  and  at  that  particular  time 
there  was  nothing  further  that  could  be  done  prior  to  the  time  he 
signed  the  search  warrant  at  the  place. 

As  a  result  of  this  procedure,  it  takes  longer  to  ^et  a.  search  war- 
rant, and  some  of  the  police  officers  complain  about  it. 

But  now  it  is  an  established  practice,  and  nobody  complains  any- 
more. While  we  may  have  less  search  warrants  tiiat  we  sign  or  pre- 
pare, the  results  are  definitely  better.  We  find  now  when  we  hit  places 
the  success  rat(i  is  now  85  to  90  pei*cent,  as  opposed  to  50  percent  be- 
fore. 'Which  ib  what  it  should  be.  It  can't  be  100  percent  because  there 
is  always  the  chance  the  narcotics  are  going  to  be  moved  or  won't 
come  in  on  this  particular  day.  But  the  success  rate  should  be  about 
85  percent. 

We  find  by  using  this  particular  form  it  is  85  percent  and  it  sort  of 
has  a  therapeutic  effect  and  makes  me  feel  better,  that  places  aren't 
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being  hit  and  tliere  are  no  narcotics  present,  or  if  thei^e  are  narcotics 
present,  they  aren't  being  pioduccd. 

The  pressni-e  now  is  on,  when  they  obtain  a  soarcli  warrant,  wlien 
they  go  to  tlio-e  phices,  the  Bronx  District  Attorney  s  Office  fplly  ex- 
pects to  see  some  i*esults  will  bejjbtained  on  tliis  paiticuhir  search 
warrant. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Rangel.  ]Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  for  tlie  record  tliat 
Mr.  lio})Cits'  office,  long  before  the  Knapp  commission  or  similar  types 
of  now  popular  investigations,  certainly  has  cooperated  witli  tlie  com- 
munity and  everyone  else  trying  to  find  some  confidence  in  public  offi- 
cials, whether  thSjr  be  police  officers,  district  attornej^  or  elected  poli- 
ticians. I  kno>y  personally,  in  terms  of  whenever  offenders'  parents  or 
loved  ones  believed  there  liad  been  some  hank-panky,  that  Mr.  Rol  jrts 
office  would  take  time  out  to  pei'sonally  investigate  that. 

I  think  it  is  good  for  all  of  us  to  have  a  public  trust,  to  speak  hon- 
estly about  the  facts  as  they  exist,  as  we  tr>'  to  do  the  best  we  can. 

I  recall  some  years  ago  when  I  was  speaking  casually  about  the 
corruption  in  the  police  aepartmcnt — since  I  had  learned  to  live  with 
it—that  your  voice  was  one  that  came  out  to  us  in  support  of  that. 

You  speak  of  the  petition,  that  you  are  personally  willing  to  initiate 
petition  action.  While  we  have  found  many  faults  within  the  public 
school  systcni,  especially  with  the  doctors  who  are  assigned  to  the 
schools,  isn't  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Eoberts,  petitions  really  haven't  been  used 
by  the  New  York  City  Police  Department? 

Mr.  BoBEUTS.  That  is  correct.  And  I  suggested  that  it  be  used.  It 
never  has  been  used,  and  the  reason,  again,  it  hasn't  been  used  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  is  the  same  reason  the  board  of 
education  doesn't  have  alternative  educationaQ  facilities.  They  are 
af luid  of  the  possible?  criticism  which  might  arise  from  certain  groups 
within  the  community. 

It  could  not  be  utilized  in  a  wholesale  fashion  and  it  shouldn't  be 
utilized  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  The  police  dcpaitment,  if  it, used  it, 
should  use  it  hi  a  rather  selective  fashion.  For  example,  we  all  know, 
Ixith  in  the  community  you  represent  and  down  ii|  south  Bronx,  tliat 
wo  have  people,  see  people  standing  on  the  corner,  and  we  knew  we 
have  information  that  they  are  out  there. 
People  in  the  community  say,  "Why  aren't  these  people  arrested. 


You  know  and  I  know,  as  lawyers,  that  you  have  to  have  probable 
cause  to  search  these  individuals,  and  you  have  to  have  some  basis  for 
Arresting  them,  other  than  the  fact  wo  know  them  to  be  addicts— for 
being  an  addict  is  not  a  crime. 

And  if  there  was  some  means  by  which  the  police  department,  for 
exaniple,  in  the  41st  precinct,  if  you  could  get  the  41st  precinct  to 
suddenlv  say,  "AVe  for  this  month  will  pick  up,  let's  say  five  or  six  in- 
dividuals that  we  know,  we  have  hard  evidence  these  Individuals  are 
addicts,  and  they  can  establish  that  in  a  court  of  law  and  petition  the 
court  for  the  commitment  of  those  individuals,  if  indeed  we  have  the 
facilities  available,"  and  tlien^see  ^hetheV  or  not  the  crime  rate,  the 
crime  lute  in  the  41st  precinct  the  foljiowing  month  went  down,  then 
extended  to  the  42d  precinct,  which  is  an  adjoining  precinct,  do  the 
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same  thing  thcic,  and  then  see  whether  the  ci-iine  rate  in  those  two 
preeinctij  goes  down. 

Just  do  it  selectively,  four,  five,  or  six  individuals  at  the  niosi,  in 
each  pimmct.  Then  extend  it  boroughwide  in  each  precinct  and  ^hen 
asceitani  whether  the  crime  rate  in  the  entire  borough  is  dowiiy  and 
tliat  seems  a  wise  course  in  the  other  boroughs. 

^  Sec  whether  it  is  effective,  and  if  it  is  effective  boroughwide,  make 
It  citywide.  Then  you  are  going  to  sav,  "Where  are  Siey  gokig  to 

go  ("  o  o 

I  know  there  are  some  fine  gentlemen  here  from  neighboring  States, 
but  I  am  i-atlicr  parochial  in  my  approach.  I  am  concerned  about 
lironx  (.oimty  primarily,  the  city  of  New  York  secondarily,  and 
,p(^ibly  today  all  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  maybe  New'Jerecv 
and  I  eimsylvaiua  will  do  the  same  thing;  and  finally  by  doiiiir  it  in 
this  particular  way,  possibly  we  can  do  much  to  rid  our  inner  cities 
ot  tins  addiction,  which  m  turn  leads  to  the  increase  in  crime  through- 
out our  entire  city.  ° 

1  ^  j"^*^  seems  that  we  are  putting  a  rather 

heavy  burden  on  the  teacher  to  encourage  them  to  use  the  petition— 
and  I  agree  that  it  should  be  used— when  we  haven't  been  able  to 
persuade  the  New  York  Police  to  use  the  very  same  petition,  which  is 
a  tool  for  them  as  well. 

Mr.  RoBEUTs.  My  answer  to  that  is  the  police  should  use  it  in  the 
manner  I  suggested.  I  say  a  teacher  should  use  it,  and  I  state  to  you 
that  the  greatest  resource  that  this  country  has,  the  one  thing  we  should 
spend  most  of  our  time,  effort,  and  money  on,  is  this  priceless  com- 
moditv— and  they  are  m  our  schools. 

And  if  we  have  a  means  to  take  these  children  and  place  them  in  a 
facility,  n9t  to  hurt  them,  not  to  put  the  mark  of  Cain  on  their  fore- 
head by  giving  them  a  criminal  record,  but  by  making  these,  petitions 
Ml  order.to  civilly  commit  these  youngstei^  to  a  facility  whVre  S 
y>  n  receive  treatment,  where  their  education  will  be  continued,  where 
they  can  emerge  from  that  treatment  facility  whole,  without  this 
Svul""^  certainly  with  a  better  chance  not  to^ave  this  disea^  than 
they  have  no\v,  then  I  think  a  teacher  should  do  it. 

1  think  It  IS  more  important  for  us  to  reach  the  youn/rsters  in  the 
school  than  it  is  to  get  somebody  who  unfortunately  is  already  an  old 

mSi,ri^  ^  '•  '  lu'^'T'  addicted,  but  are  experi- 

menting and  using  these  drugs,  can  be  saved. 

drti  wT?  ^^'^  has  been  using 

steTt^  L  h! J  """^  ''"y         ^        ^^-'^"t  those  young" 

t.r^L?'^^^^'^^         y?"       ^  rest  the  argument  for 

eaX^  rff  "f  '^^tfT^^t^e  facilit  es,  for  the  fact  polilemen  and 
™s  T  H^lnlT^  ^  ""^  ^'''^  ^^^^T  ^^'^        «f  "ffending  certain 
IhnTh  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  are  merely 

talKing  about  the  areas  of  our  cities  wliere  we  have  the  hi<rhesi  con- 
centration of  addiction,  it  would  be  the  people  who  live  in  that  civen 
community,  who  certainly  would  not  be  ofcnded.  '  ^ 

row  «?^''^^"'^  ^-^ssman,  the  people  in  the  community  you  rep- 
resent, and  the  people  in  my  county,  they  would  applaud  it  to  the  skV. 
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The  unfortunate  thing  is  they  arc  unable  to  aiticiilatc  their  demands 
as  well  as  they  should.  And  unfortunately  a  minority,  a  small  minority, 
is  able  to  state  that  they  express  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  our  com- 
munity. They  don't. 

Because  3*ou  and  I  know  that  it  is  the  people  in  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  our  city  that  demand,  demand  that  their  children  not  be  sad- 
dled with  this  dread  disease,  and  they  deniand  that  those  individuals 
that  have  this  disease  in  school  be  quarantined  and  taken  away  from 
their  children  so  they  cannot  be  infected* 

Certainly  the  people  in  your  community  and  the  people  in  my  com- 
munity want  this. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  Recently  your  office  was  lauded  for  the  larf^e  number 
of  addict  pushers  who  not  only  had  been  convicted,  but  who  had  re- 
ceived substantial  sentences,  as  opposed  to  other  counties  where  there 
were  substantial  dismissals  of  major  felony  cases. 

The  problem  I  had  as  a  former  prosecutor  and  lawmaker,  concerns 
itself  with  plea  bargaining.  I  recognize  that  something  has  to  be  done, 
but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  practice  in  your  county,  as  it  is  in 
New  York  County  where  the  defendant  must  tell  the  |udge  that  noth- 
ing has  been  offered  to  him  in  connection  with  receiving  a  lesser  sen- 
tence as  a  result  of  this  plea  of  guilty. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  don't  mow  tnat  that  is  so  in  New  York  County,  Con- 
gressman. I  believe  the  procedure  in  New  York  County  is  similar  to  the 
procedure  in  Bronx  County,  where  plea  bargaining  now  encompasses 
for  the  most  part,  not  alwaysf  but  for  the  most  part,  plea  bargaining 
not  only  as  to  the  type  of  plea  which  is  going  to  be  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, but  also  the  maximiun  amount  of  time  that  will  be  given  if  that 
plea  is  accepted. 

For  example,  quite  often  we  have  pleas  whereby  we  recommend  a  C 
felony,  which  carries  with  it  a  punisnment  up  to  15  years.  When  that 
plea  is  accepted — and  I  think  this  is  true  in  New  York  County  as  well — 
when  the  plea  is  accepted  the  district  attorney  who  recommends  the 
plea,  states  on  the  record  that  we  recommend  the  acceptance  of  this 
particular  crime — crimiral  sale  of  dangerous  drugs  in  the  third  de- 
gree— to  cover  all  count;  in  the  indictment,  and  we  want  the  record 
to  indicate  that  in  a  conference  at  the  bench  between  Your  Honor 
and  the  district  attorney,  the  defense  counsel  and  the  def emdant,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  court  would  not  impose  upon  this  defendant  a  sen- 
tence in  excess  of  10  years,  even  though  the  sentence  that  could  be  im- 
posed be  a  sentence  of  up  to  15. 

N0W5  that  is  the  procedure  that  presently  exists  and  I  think  it  exists 
in  all  coimties.  I  know  it  exists  in  Bronx  County  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain it  exists  in  New  York. 

Mr.  R/NOEL.  You  used  the  example  where  the  outside  limit  was  10 
years.  Naturally;  my  primary  concern  is  with  those  citizen:  trying  to 
enforce  the  law  and*trying  to  cooperate  with  the  police  who  bring  the 
evidence  .^0  the  police,  and  then  iSind  out  the  defendant  is  sent  back 
home. 

Mr.  RoBi-nrs.  I  can  answer  it  this  particular  way.  With  respect  to 
the  plea-bargaining  process  it  is  not  utilized  the  same  way  in  each  case. 
Now,  in  a  class  A  felony  case  we  have — I  suppose  that  is  what  you  are 
referring  to— in  a  class  A  plea-bargaining  situation,  we  have  certain 
policies  that  we  law  down : 
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(1)  Tlie  defendant  lias  an  absolute  riftht  to  make  motions  to  sup- 
press the  evidence  which  was  seized.  And  we  have  the  absolute  rio-ht, 
If  we  insist  on  pressing  tiiat  motion,  to  recommend  that  lie  accepf  no 
lesser  plea  and  if  he  is  convicted,  he  get  a  sentence  of  anywhere 
from  lo-to-2o  years  to  life. 

If  he  wishes  to  accept  a  plea,  and  we  enter  into  plea  bargaining 
^ye  go  up  to  the  court  with  rcsi)ect  to  the  claps  B  felonv.  We  state  to 
the  judge  we  want  it  clearly  stated  on  the  record  that 'this  plea  bar- 
gaining encompasses  the  fact  this  defendant  is  to  receive  a  sentence 
of,  let  s  say,  20  vears.  That  if  upon  receipt  of  the  probation  i-eport  the 
court  do^  not  feel  that  he  can  or  .should  give  this  defendant  20  years, 
he,  will  allow  the  defendant  to  withdraw  his  plea.  And  he  gives  him 
that  courtesy  and  he  gives  us  that  courtesy. 

With  respect  to  a  class  A  felony,  a  plea  bargaining  entered  into 
»J  liercent  of  the  time  encompasses  that  situation.  There  is  only  one 
case  invohnng  an  A  felony  dealing  wih  narcotics  when  that  partjcular 
barcaining  was  not  withheld— that'involved  a  man  64  veare  of  a'»e, 
hart  16  pounds  of  heroin,  who  was  arrested  and  took  a  plea  to  a  clas^ 
ii  felony.  It  was  agreed  that  individual  would  receive  15  yeai-s.  At  the 
time  of  sentencing  the  probation  report  revealed  that  he  had  an  in- 
curable disease. 

rr,^!!^'^  T^'^^o  ^"^  th?  medical  prognosis  was  he  would  not  live 
more  than  2  or  3  yeara.  The  judge  at  that  time  did  not  live  up  to  that 
particular  plea-bargainmg  aj^ment  that  was  entered  into,  an'd  gave 
the  uidividual  6  years.  We  objected ;  but  I  cannot  in  my  heart  find  #hat 

r;^!^!?^  A  '""P^V^r-  Possibl y  I,  sitting  in  the  same  position, 
would  have  done  the  same  thing. 

But  usually  in  a  class  A  felony,  liarcotics  case,  the  plea  and  sen- 
deSlnf^  ^^^^        sentence  that  is  imp^d  upon  the 

1,,™  w"^  ^  H  We  just  don't  have  that 

liixuty.  We  have  to  §et  pleas  andTiave  to  get  rid  of  16,000  cases. 

Mr  Ranoel.  That  is  my  problem.  I  think  you  said  the  magic  woids— 
you  have  to  get  rid  of  16,000,  cases.  And  if  we  find  out  that  drug- 
^»  wu*'"'"^  are  now  cluttering  up  the  court  calendar,  my  concern 
19  whether  or  not  p  ea  bargaining  is  really  relaxing  one's  constitutional 
right  to  have  a  trial  by  ]ury. 

Or  to  put  it  anotlier  way :  Do  you  not  believe  that  as  a  result  of  plea 
rt'^^^'V!?^ '  nt^^  innocent  people  would  accept  a  lesser  sentence  as  a 
suit  of  that  bargaining,  rather  than  take  the  gamble  and  go  to  trial « 
1,  JJc  „  ^''^''T-  '?®,«^?swer  it  this  way.  Congressman.  One,  nobody 
anybody's  head  and  tells  him  to  tSce  a  pleaon  attempted 
^and  larceny  m  the  second  degree  when  he  is  charged  with  grand  lar-  ■ 
4vp7r,  „n^;?{?  degree  No  one  took  a  hold  and  tSld  him  tfiJgree  to 
4  years,  and  ifhe  went  totrial  he  would  get  15  years. 
1  ¥a'  ^**''«''V  Roberts,  you  said  nobody  took  a  hold,  but  I  have 
heard  you  explain  that  is  the  right  he  has. 

;>  mT"'"^-  "S^M  *^  if  lie  is  found  guilty, 

4«iU^^  •^1'"  ,S"}'*y'  f"^'"      e^'idence  solicited,  he  thej 

faces  the  sentence  which  the  law  and  the  legislature  have  decreed  one 
IS  conv^ted  of  robbery  in  the  first  de.'?ree. 
Mr.  Ranoel.  If  he  pleads  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense,  then-^ 
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Mr.  Koi5Kin\s.  The  law  says  for  that  lessi!r  offense,  you  get  less  time 
if  convicted. 

But  let-  me  say  this  to  you.  We  have  in  Bronx  County  al>out  0.000 
cases,  indictments  that  come  down,  defendants  who  are  indicted.  Of 
thos4».  (kOOO  wc  try  a  thousand.  Last  year  we  had  a  good  year.  We  tried 
about  170.  Wc  get  about  4,000  or  4,50()  pleas. 

Now,  we  have  a  backlog  of  anywhere  from  1,200,  1,150,  1,160.  The 
one  thing  that  can  stop  crime  is  not  so  much  the  severity,  but  tlie 
certaintj'  and  sped  with  wliich  a  case  is  adjudicated,  ^^ere  is  no 
question  about  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  get  25  years  on  every  i-obbery.  If  we 
knew  every  man  that  was  charged  with  robbery  would  be  before  a  bar 
of  justice  and  his  case  could  be  adjudicated  within  6  months,  it  would 
be  wonderful.  We  really  could  stop  crime. 

At  the  current  rate  of  disposition  by  trial,  sev^en  per  month,  just 
the  narcotic  parts  I  have,  at  the  current  rate  of  disposition  by  trial, 
seven  per  month,  with  250  active  indictments  that  we  presently  have, 
and  forget  that  we  have  any  intake,  that  suddenly  evciybody  iJecomes 
straight  and  no  longer  uses  narcotics,  nobody  commits  a  narcotics 
crime,  it  would  take  us  36  months  to  try  each  and  every  one  of  those 
cases  to  completion. 

Now,  the  whole  criminal  justice  system  would  break  down.  You  may 
sav,  well,  we  should  have  the  facilities  to  try  each  and  every  case, 
ily  answer  to  tlmt  would  be  we  would  then  need  a  court  facility  as  big 
as  the  Triborough  Bridge  and  50  percent  of  the  i>opulation  of  Bronx 
County  to  perform  the  functions  within  that  facility  in  order  to  see 
that  take  place.  It  just  is  not  practical  to  do  so. 

Just  one  step  further.  It  is  mot  necessary  to  impose  upon  any  in- 
dividual the  maximuni  sentence  that  the  law  allows  or  msist  on  the 
countdown  on  each  hidictment,  because  even  as  they  say  in  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  "Mikado,"  "Make  the  punishmant  fit  the  crime."  The  pun- 
ishment must  also  take  into  account  not  only  the  crime  but  the  in- 
dividual as  well. 

And  by  having  plea  bargaining  we  arc  able  to  temper  justice  with 
some  mercy  and  be  able  to  give  to  individuals  the  type  of  punishment 
that  possibly  would  be  most  appropriate  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  because  of  the  background  of  the  individual. 

There  is  no  other  v/ay  that  we  can  cope  with  the  background  of  cases 
in  the  urban  areas  other  than  plea  bargaining.  There  is  no  other  prac- 
tical way  to  do  so.  Certainly  we  shouldoe  able  to  have  enough  facilities 
so  the  few  miscarriages  of  justice  of  which  you  speak,  where  a  fellow 
cops  a  plea  even  though  he  is  not  guilty,  would  not  exist. 

Wesnould  have  ^nough  facilities  available  so  that  those  individuals 
could  be  tried  as  expeditiously  as  possible  pnd  don't  just  vegetate  in 
jail  awaiting  a  trial. 

But  before  a  case  reaches  the  supreme  court  in  any  of  the  counties 
it  goes  through  so  many  screening  processes.  For  eyimple,  we  have 
some  two-thirds  of  the  felony  arrests  city  wide  which  come  into  our 
processes  i-educed  to  misdemeanors.  We  screen  cases  before  they  are 
even  arraigned  in  the  criminal  court.  Cases  have  been  screened  in  the 
indictment  court. 

Then  they  are  screened  by  the  assistant  who  has  the  case  in  the 
supreme  court.  And  one  thing  that  has  to  be  gotten  through  to  every- 
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body,  certainly  one  thin^  you  know  having  worked  in  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney's office  and  i-ecognizlng  the  image  and  philosophy  of  the  district 
attorney  office,  the  objcetive  is  not  to  iret  convictions,  but  is  to  do  justice, 
IS  to  do  justice  to  each  and  every  individual  that  is  charged  with  that 
particular  crime. 

Mr.  Raxgkl.  My  only  problem  is  whether  or  not  sometimes  the  back- 
log of  cases  can  prevent  counsel,  both  counsel  for  the  State  and  counsel 
for  the  defendant,  from  maintaining  those  basic  minimums  in  term.s 
of  insuring  justice. 

Mr.  RoBERTsrThat  log  picvents  the  community  from  receiving  jus- 
tice and  prevents  the  defendant  from  receiving  justice.  The  way  to 
offset  that  is  not  to  have  a  courthouse  as  big  as  Triborough  Bridge,  but 
reach  a  halfway  medium  where  we  who  are  charged  with  the  mity  of 
prosecuting  crimes  have  enough  facilities  and  enough  personnel  to  do 
the  job  and  the  court  has  enough  pei-srjniKsl  and  legal  aid  has  enough 
personnel  so  it  could  be  done  effectively. 

Mr.  Rakoel.  Congratulations  to  yon  on  your  record. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sandman,  The  only  thing  I  want  to  do  is  compliment  the 
gentleman. 

Chainnan  Pepper.  Mr.  Murphy. 

Mr.  Murphy.  Mr.  l?oberts,  you  brought  up  the  question  of  civil 
petition.  Recently  New  York's  Congressman  John  Murphy,  no  rela- 
tive of  mine,  was  concenied  with  the  narcotics  problem  in  the  military 
and  introduced  an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  His  amend- 
ment would  permit  a  three-man  medical  panel  of  the  Army  to  certify 
a  GI,  who  was  a  heroin  addict,  for  treatment,  civilly,  for  up  to  3  years. 
Presently  the  Army's  treatment  lasts  30.  days  and 'if  it  is  time  for  his 
discharge,  he  is  sent  out  in  the  street. 

There  is  a  recommendation  made  to  a  heroin  addict  that  he  turn 
himself  over  to  the  proper  authorities  when  he  is  discharged. 

Congressman  John  Mtirphy  had  statistics  showing  that  out  of  4,400 
recommendations  to  addicts  in  the  military,  only  23  have  turned  them- 
selves in.  Now,  the  rest  of  those  people  are  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
little  towns  and  hamlets  across  this  country,  I  think  the  statistics  bear 
out  that  every  narcotic  addict,  during  his^ifetime,  will  turn  on  some 
SIX  other  people  he  comes  in  contact  with,  in  order  to  support  his  habit. 

This  amendment  by  the  way  was  defeated  by  the  same  people  you 
mentioned  here  today :  Letters  to  Congressmen  stating  that  it  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  military  man's  rights  to  be  civilly  committed. 

But  I  would  suggest,  however,  along  with  your  suggestion -Jiere 
today,  that  the  people  in  the  press  wake  up  to  what  is  happening  in 
this  country.  We  are  returning  some  of  these  GI's  who  are  neroin  ad- 
dicts. Of  the  4,400, that  have  been  recommended  for  further  treatment, 
only  23  have  turned  themselves  in.  Where  are  the  rest  of  these  people? 
They  are  out  supporting  their  habits.  The  only  way  they  can  support 
that  habit  is  by  crime.  And  we  have  the  statistics  to  prove  it.  . 

So  I  applaud  you  in  your  efforts  oh  this  petition  argument.  AH  I 
can  say  is  keep  speaking  up  and  some  day  your  voice  will  bo  heard, 
along  with  Congressman  John  Murphy-s. 

That  is  all  I  have.  !  - 

Chairmari:PBPriER.  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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iravc  you  actually  visited  with  any  of  the  school  administrators  on 
your  program? 
Mr.  RouEKTS.  Yes. 

Jilv.  WixK.  What  was  your  reception  ? 

Mr.  RoBKirrs.  I  not  only  visited  with  them,  I  had  them  in  my  office 
on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  WiKX.  Did  you  find  them  to  be  cooperative  or  protective? 

iMr.  Roberts.  I  find  some  very  cooperative  and  I  find  some  very  pro- 
tectivc^  T  find  a  mixture.  A  mixed  bag. 

Mr.  Winn.  If  they  are  protective,  is  it  because  of  the  same  reason 
you  mentioned? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Some  are  protective  because  of  the  fear  of  pressure 
and  others  are  protective  because,  philosophically,  honestly,  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of  civilly  committing  individuals  in- 
volved in  heroin.  Some  philosophically  feel  it  goos  against  their  grain. 
And  I  try  to  argue  with  them  and  try  to  weigh  the  narcotic  a<ldicts' 
problems  with  the  problem  of,  let  s  say,  typhus,  or  say  tuberculosis,  of 
the  necessity  to  quarantine  individuals  who  have  a'bacteriologically 
infectious  disease,  and  those  who  have  narcotics  convictions  of  a  socio- 
logically infectious  disease,  that  will  infect  pople  the  same  as  typhus 
does.  Sometimes  it  works  and  sometimes  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  Winn.  Of  those  who  disagree,  what  was  tlieir  approach  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  don't  give  you  an  answer,  they  just  remain  mute, 
or  you  get  the  feeling  they  don't.  Their  questions  concerning  it  would 
indicate  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Winn.  Don-t  they  care? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  do^care. 

Mr.  Winn.  A  drug  epidemic  in  tlie  scliool  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  do  care,  but  they  feel  the  w-.y  it  should  be  handled 
is  without  committnig  individuals  uivolved  against  their  will.  They 
feel  it  is  an  abridgement  of  tlie  individual's  riglit*?.  Philosophically, 
they  have  a  right  to  think  so.  I  disagree  with  them  and  expr^ed  my 
disagreement. 

ilr.  Winn.  So  really,  one  of  the  real  problems  is  the  philosophical 
approach  that  some  of  these  school  administrators  have  to  the  problem, 
itself?  ^  ' 

Mr.  Roberts.  Also,  some  who  don't  have  the  philosophical  reasons 
have  the  reasons  they  are  afraid  of  the  pressure  from  other  individuals 
in  the  event  they  embrace  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  Winn.  If  they  had  this  philosophical  approach,  then  why  don^t 
some  of  them  allow  the  policeman  to  come  in,  no  matter  whether  it  is 
imdercover  or  whatever  method  the  police  want  to  to  use  in  their  job? 
^  Mr.  Roberts.  Those  philosophically  opposed  to  civil  petition  are 
just  as  philosophically  opposed  to  police  commg  into  their  schools. 
There  is  a  high  correlation  between  those  who  don't  want  to  use  the 
civil  petition  who  also'don't  want  to  use  the  police  department.  I  don't 
know  what  they  expect  to  happen,  but  that  just  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
^  Mr.  Winn.  The  statements  we  have  heard  this  morning— we  heard 
it  two  or  three  times  yesterday— that  some  of  the,  schools  are  sanctu- 
anes,  is  in  your  opinion  a  very  truthful  statement? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  that  some  of  the  schools  now  In  Bronx  County 
are  learning,  as  the  result  of  an  educated  process,  as  a  result  of  the  fact 
we  go  out  and  utilize  these  undercover  men  and  show  what  happens 
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vlieii  the  adniiiiistratioii  itself  doesn't  move  in,  and  either  operate 
through  civil  petition  or  through  an-ests,  using  their  own  pei*sonncl, 
teachei'S,  themselves,  to^inake  the  arrests,  I  think  they  are  coming 
around  and  recognizing  the  only  way  to  cure  narcotics  in  the  schools 

by  aggressive  pursuit  of  those  who  ai-e  addicted  and  those  who  sell 
narcotics  within  the  school, 

Mr.  Wixx.  But  prior  to  this^  would  you  say,  in  your  own  words,  they 
have  been  sanctuaries  and  are  responsible? 

Mr.  RoBEHTS.  Not  all. 

Mr.  WiNX.  Some? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  I  would  say  that  in  Bronx  County,  the  majority  of  the 
schools,  majority  of  the  high  schools,  have  cooperated  with  us.and  have 
endeavored  to  work  with  us,  some  more,  some  less,  in  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  this  problem.  It  is  a  small  minority  that  have  refused 
to  respond  at  all  to  our  suggestions. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Tien,  some  of  those,  that  small  minority  that  have  been 
too  protective,  and  their  administrators  have  a  different  philosophical 
approach  than  you  or  I  do,  they  could  be  considered  sanctuaries  and 
they  could  be  condemned  for  being  one  of  the  causes  for  the  higher  rise 
m  the  use  of  drugs ;  could  they  not? 

Mr.  KoBERTS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Roberts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Sand3Han.  Could  I  adc  one  question  about  New  York  law :  Is  it 
a  matter  of  statutory  law  that  the  schoolteacher  has  the  right  to  search 
the  student? 

Mr.  Roberts.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  statutory  law.  It  is  a  recent  court 
of  appeals  decision  which  originated  in  the  Bronx.  People  against 
Jackson,  which  gives  the  right  to  the  teacher  to  search  a  student  if 

IT  ^^^^'^^^'^  suspicion  to  believe  he  has  narcotics  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  Sand»£an.  Has  that  been  tested  in  the  highest  court? 

Mr.  Roberts.  The  last  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  just  c^me  out. 

Mr.  Sandman.  And  it  held  what? 

Mr.  Roberts.  They  did  not  write  an  opinion.  They  affirmed  the 
affirmance  in  our  intermediate  appellate  court.  Not  our  mtermediate, 
but  affirmed  the  affirmance  in  our  appellate  term  report. 

What  happened  here— I  will  ^ve  you  the  fatt  situation— a  teacher, 
a  very  active  teacher  in  this  partictUar  area,  received  information  from 
other  schools  that  this  particular  youngster  was  using  narcotics.  He  saw 
the  youngster.  He  was  walking  with  the  youngster  and  saw  a  bulk  ot 
something  in  his  pocket. 

He  attempted  to  reach  in  the  kid's  pocket  and  the  kid  ran.  The  kid 
ran  .out  of  the  school,  he  pursued  the  kid.  He  grabbed  the  kid  and 
searched  him  at  that  time  and  found  a  hypodermic  syrmce  and  needle 
m  his  pocket. 

He  was  tried  for  that,  convicted,  and  affirmed  in  the  appellate  term. 

The  argument  we  used  hi  the  appellate  term  was  the  teacher  stood  in 
the  sho^  of  the  parent.  We  admitted  he  had  no  probable  cause  to  search 
that  kid,  but  he  did  have  reasonable  suspicion  to  believe  he  did  have 
narcotics,  and  acted  reasonably  as  a  teacher  standing  in  the  shoes  of 
the  parent. 
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It  was  affirmed  bv  the  appellate  term  and  affirmed  unanimously  by 
the  court  of  appeals.  Unfortunately  they  did  j  '>t  write,  an  opinioii,  so 
the  only  way  I  can  get  that  across  is  by  announcing  it  to  a  committee 
such  as  this;  that  is  a  law  in  the  State  of  New  York,  People  against 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Sand-vax.  One  other  thing  about  New  York  law.  You  refer  to 
urinalysis  testing  of  persons  apprehended  and  under  treatment  and 
then  you  said  he  could  be  tested  and  if  the  test  was  positive,  he  would 
go  back  to  treatment  again  or  be  incarcerated.  Is  that  a  matter  of 
statutory  law  in  New  York? 

Mr.  RoBEHTS.  Xo.  Tliere  is  notliing  in  our.law,  or  in  our  schools.  You 
cannot  compel  any  youngster  \o  take  a  urinalysis  tests 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  You  call  it  free  probation;  is  that  how  you  are 
getting  it? 

Mr.  Roberts.  How  ai-c  we  getting  somebody  to  take  the  urinaly.sis? 
Mr.  Saxdmax,  Yes. 

Mr.  Roberts.  AXHien  someone  1ms  been  to  a  narcotics  couA'iction  facil- 
ity, either  section  208  commitment,  which  is  after  criminal  commitment 
or  civil  commitment,  or  section  206,  usually  the  208  commitment,  at  a 
time  when  they  had  facilities,  spent  9  months,  then  reduced  to  6,  then 
I'educed  to  3.  But  usually  6  to  9  months.  Twenty-nine  months  was  after- 
care. When  he  was  on  aftercare  he  would  have  to  report,  and  when  he 
reported,  he  would  take  urinalysis  examination. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  You  think-  he  submitted  to  that  kind  of  treatment 
and  he  also  by  agreement  gave  the  right  to  be  tested;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  right.  There  is  no  other  way  an  individual  can 
be  tested. 

Mr.  S  VNDMAX.  Thank  you. " —  "  

Mr.  Roberts.  "Wlien  they  are  arrested  now,  and  they  are  examined, 
and  the  judge  finds  or  suspects  he  is  an  addict- — where  you  have 
dockets,  we  don't  have  that — those  individuals  would  receive  a  physical 
examination  and  would  also  have  a  urinalysis  examination. 

But,  if  I  may,  just  a  note  of  levity  as  I  leave.  A  doctor  told  me  that 
someone  who  took  a  urinalysis  examination  got  himself  a  cigar  con- 
tainer, and  when  a  sample  of  his  urine  was  obtained,  he  merely  spilled 
the  urine  which  came  from  another  person  and  was  in  this  cigar  con- 
tainer into  the  test  tube.  It  was  examined  and  came  back  and  revealed 
that  while  John  Jones  was  not  a  narcotic  addict,  he  was  pregnant. 

Chairman  Peppkr.  Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Kulvtixg.  Until  the  feachers  and  principals  do  participate,  we 
will  never  solve  the  problem  of  narcotics  in  our  schools. 

Mr.  Roberts.  No.  But  I  would  say  in  Bronx  Countv  they  are  trvinir 
to  participate.  And  I  would  urge  that  the  board  of  education  assist 
them  in  participating.  It  is  not  the  schools  and  the  administrator  too 
much,  but  it  is  the  board  of  education  which  refuses  to  recosmize  the 
wisdom  of  an  alternative  educational  facility  for  those  individuals  who 
are  not  responding  in  the  schools.  ^ 

Mr.  Brasco.  Would  you  yield  for  one  moment;  ? 

Mr.  Kkaiixg.,A11  right.  '  / 

Tilv.  Brasco.  I.  kno.w  Mr.  Roberts  has  indicated  a  program,  for  the 
Bronx.  Axe  you  recommending*  everj^liody  participate  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  RoBFRTS.  You  have  got  to  holler  loud. 
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Mr.  Kkatix(;.  Are  3*ou  getting  the  necessary  support  jou  feel  you 
need  from  the  teachers  union  ? 

Mr.  RoBEKTS.  From  the  teachers  union,  yes.  The  teachers  union,  the 
union,  itself,  jes.  Whether  I  get  it  from  the  individual  teachers— 
you  don't  get  it  from  all  of  the  individual  teacliei-s. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  the  union  applying  enough  pressure  on  the  board 
of  education  to  do  something? 

Mr.  RoBKirrs.  Well,  the  board  of  education  will  state  the  union  is 
appK-ing  too  much  prciisure.  They  have  applied  pressure  and  they  ap- 
plied pressure  on  their  own  membership  to  report  crimes  an^  co- 
oiHjrate  with  law  enforcement  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Ke.\tixg.  That  was  my  second  question.  Likewise,  applying 
pras.sure  on  members. 

Mr.  RoBKUTs.  They  do,  but  they  doivt  have  that  kind  of  muscle  to 
cause  each  one  to  respond. 

Mr.  Keatinc.  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  to  susi>end  or  dismiss 
a  teacher  for  failure  to  report,  assist,  or  reiK)rt  crime  generally,  or 
narcotic  addiction,  secondly  ? 

Mr.  RoBEirrsTl  know  of  no  such  effort. 

Mr.  Keating.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  you  might  find  some  parents 
who  get  involved,  who  might  pursue  thiis,  who  are  conscientious,  and 
others  who  might  put  pressure  on  the  public  and  individual  teachers 
to  do.  somethings  Because,  obviou.sly,  it  .becomes  apparent  in  some 
.schools  efforts  are  better  than  in  others.  Is  that  not  true?  * 

Mr.  RoBEKTS.  That  is  true.  In  some  schools  the  effort  is  better  and  I 
think  it  IS  true  not  so  much  thi'ouirh  the  individual  teacher,  but 
through  the  administrator,  to  the  fellow  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  in 
that  particular  school.  If  you  have  an  administrator  in  that  particular 
school  w^ho  wants  to  take  a  hard  line  with  respect  to  this,  that  particular 
policy  will  seep  throughout  the  entire  school 

Mr.  Keating.  To  put  a  little  stiffness  in  the  individual  teacher  backed 
by  a  good  administrator  to  encourage  him  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  No  question  about  that. 

Mr.  ICe^vting.  And  if  jou  had  this  stiffness  in  the  backs  of  all  of 
the  teachers  and  the  principal  in  a  particular  school  backed  by  the 
board  of  education,  you  are  going  to  get  a  pretty  solid  reporting 
system  ?  ^ 

Mr.  RoBEirrs.  I  would  think  you  need  that  in  order  to  stiffen  up  the 
backs  of  .some  of  these  administrators.  You  need  a  policy  enunciated 
by  the  board  of  education  that  indicates  that  is  what  they  want.  If 
the  board  of  education  came  out  and  said  they  adopt  the  guidelines 
which  have  been  promulgated  by  the  district  attorney  of  Bronx 
County,  it  would  be  a  big  step  forward  in  stiffening  up  the  backbones 
of  the  individuals  who  are  the  administratoi*s  of  the  various  schools 
throughout  the  city.  ^ 

Mr.  Keating.  Do  you  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  some  schools 
and  lack  of  effectiveness  of  others  by  your  own  statements,  by  press 
releases,  or  factual  releases  ? 

Mn  Roberts.  I  do  so  when  I  visit  the  community  and  talk  about  the 
problems  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Keating.  These  alternate  facilities  you  recommend  are  primar- 
ily for  narcotic  addicts? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Not  riece^nly. 
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^rr.  IvKATixG.  OK.  That  is  what  I  want  to  got  into. 

Mr.  RoKKRTS.  As  I  said  before,  you  have  schools,  you  have  good  kids, 
and  kids  basically  are  good.  And  you  have  kids  going  to  a  school,  95 
percent  of  them — we  are  forgetting  the  10  percent  that  never  shows 
up,  let's  forget  that  10  percent  for  a  moment.  About  9.5  percent  of  those 
kids  that  regularly  attend  school  want  to  go,  want  to  learn,  want  to  do 
a  job;  5  percent  of  that  student  body  causes  all  of  the  trouble  >>jthin 
that  particular  school. 

Now,  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  procedures  that  the  baard  of 
education  now  has,  about  all  they  can  do  is  suspend  the  student  for  5 
days  and  then  he  co;nes  back,  or  they  play  a  game  of  musical  chairs 
where  they  transfer  a  kid  from  one  school  into  another  school,  where 
he  becomes  a  problem  in  that  school. 

That  is  not  the  answer.  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  95  percent  of  the 
students  in  the  school,  it  is  unfair  to  the  parents  of  those  95  percent 
of  the  school.  It  is  unfair  to  the  5  percent  who  are  causing  trouble,  who 
need  si)ecial  attention  so  they  can  straighten  up  and  fly  right,  and  it 
is  unfair  to  the  parents  of  those  5  percent 

So  I  think  in  behalf  of  the  entire  student  body,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion should  adopt  it*  In  addition,  you  will  find  of  that  5  percent  that 
causes  trouble,  within  that  core,  not  the  whole  5  percent,  but  within 
that  core,  you  will  find  those  who  are  using  hard-core  drugs. 

Mr.  Keatino.  My  question :  Is  it  profitable  to  permit  this  to  con- 
tinue and  restrict  the  entire  process  rathor  than  to  isolate  it  into  a  dif- 
ferent area? 

Mr.  RoBKRTS.  I  certainly  think  so.  I  think  we  have  to.  To  use  a 
phrase  quite  often  used  now,  tl  ^y  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  take  the 
initial  criticism  which  may  be  forthcoming  from  a  small,  articulate 
minority,  and  recognize  what  they  are  doing  is  for  the  |a;reatest  good 
of  all  concerned,  of  everyone  connected  with  the  alternative  education. 
Those  that  go  and  those  that  won't  be  disturbed  by  those  that  have 
distu  rbed  the  school. 

Mr.  Keating.  The  only  facility^  then,  would  be  a  j&icility  for  not 
only  narcotic  addicts,  but  for  everyone  else  involved  in  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  have  a  second  educational  facility.  I  would 
restrict  one  facility  solely  and  exclusively  for  those  individuals  who 
are  addicted  to  the  use  of  hard-core  drugs,  and  I  would  use  the  other 
facility  for  those  not  so  addicted. 

Mr.  Keating.  And  they  cx)uld  work  their  way  out  or  their  way  back? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Work  their  way.  One  would  be  so  controlled  that  the 
individual  would  have  to  be  boai-ded  there.  Another  in  which  the  con- 
trol would  not  be  so  rigorous  where  they  could  go  back  and  forth. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  commend  you  for  your  work  and  yoxxv  comments 
this  morning. 

I  yield  back  ihe  balance  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cnairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Roberts,  how  extensively  have  you  had 
brought  to  attention  instances  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools?  I  have 
in  mind,  for  example,  how  extensive  are  students  who  have  been 
arrested  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  outside  the  school,  in  order  to 
get  money  co  buy  narcotics? 

Mr.  Roberts.  Whatever  figure  I*  gave  you.  Congressman,  would 
be  speculative.  It  would  be  rather  conjectural.  I  can^t  give  you  any 
figure  with  any  certainty.  Suffice  it  so  say,  as  I  said  before,  we  now 
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have  nciidiiig  in  the  part  IIL  criminal  court  802  cises  involving 
youth  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21.  These  are  cases  pending.  These  ai-e 
pending  cases  in  the  criminal  court. 

And,  of  course,  some  475  are  narcotic  cases,  not  drug-related  cases, 
bub  narcotic  cases,  and  I  am  willing  to  warrant  tlie  majority  of  the 
other  cases  are  drug  related.  Of  the  275, 125  /larcotic  arrests  or  arrests 
caught  with  the  school  or  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  a  comment?  I  would  note 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  stenographer  and  those  who  want  to  be  in  the 
room  to  hear  the  testimony,  fliat  the  others  should  leave.  TTiere  is  an 
awful  lot  of  conversation  taking  place  in  the  room,  and  I  woidd  wish 
to  keep  it  under  control  so  we  can  conduct  the  hearing  so  somebody 
can  get  something  out  of  it. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Keating  is  right.  Thero  is  *^oo  much  noise  in 
the  room.  Please  keep  order. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Roberts,  how  much  of  a  backlog  of  which  you 
spoke  a  while  ago  is  attributable  to  crime  perptrated  by  people  try- 
ing to  get  money  to  pay  for  their  heroin  addiction? 

Mr.  Roberts.  You  laiow,  this  is  a  numbers  game,  and,  I  can  only 
again  guess.  Wc  have  in  the  past,  in  our  indictments,  we  range  from 
30  to  31  percent  of  our  indictments  for  actual  narcotic  offenses.  This  is 
hard-core  offenses.  This  year  we  find  that  our  indictments  for  narcotics 
represent  21  percent. 

So  that  has  gone  down  somewhat. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  it  going  down.  If  you  want  me  to 
ex^ore,  I  will  explore,  but  it  has  gone  down. 

With  respect  to  the  other  80  percent  of  the  crimes,  or  70  percent  of 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  that  are  not  specifically  for  narcotic 
arrests,  I  would  state  that  a  least  50  percent  of  those  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  individuals  who  are  narcotic  addicts. 

K'ow,  are  the''  committing  them  because  they  are' narcotic  addicts? 
That  would  be  extremely  speculative.  Are  they  committing  them  in  the 
volume  they  are  committing  bexiause  tiiey  are  addicts?  That,  I  think, 
is  a  conclusion  that  one  w^ould  have  to  reach.  But  some  of  tb3  indi- 
viduals who  are  narcotic  addicts  would  be  committing  crimes  v;hether 
narcotic  addicts  or  not.  Certainly,  however,  the  crime  rate  in  i  ur  city 
would  be  reduced  considers' >ly  if  narcotic  addicts  in  turn — - 

Chaiman  Pepper.  That  was  the  conclusion  I  was  seeking.  It  has 
been  the  effort  of  this  committee  to  try  to  do  what  it  could  ^out  the 
roblem  of  heroin  addiction  on  the  belief  that  probably  we  could  more 
ramatically  reduce  crime  in  this  country  by  the  elimination  of  nar- 
cotic addiction  than  any  other  waiy. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  think  you  are  correct.  It  is  No.  1,  forgetting  for  the 
moment  the  real  things  that  have  to  be  done  to  eliminate  the  crime 
problem,  getting  at  the  root  causes  of  crime:  poverty,  bad  housing, 
and  inequities  that  exist  in  our  society. 

Certainly,  for  the  immediate  attention  that  has  to  be  directed  by 
your  committee  and  by  all  pereons  engaged  in  tliis  activity  is  the  nar- 
cotic problem. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  is  your  opinion  as, to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  whether  or  not  niere  addic- 
tion to  heroin  can  be  made  a  criminal  offense?  You  understand  there 
has  been  a  holding  that  no  State  ca;nltbide  by  statute  that  heroin  addic- 
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Hon  is  an  offense,  to  cause  that  pei-son  to  bo  prosecuted  and  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  to  be  dealt  with  appropriately  i 

Mr.  RoBKUTs.  I  don't  think  I  would  be  opposed  to  that  in  New  York, 
because  I  don't  think  it  is  needed.  We  have  a  Narcotic  Control  Act 
which  provides  that  you  can  control  an  individual  who  is  addicted  if 
a  civil  petition  is  obtained  and  not  by  evidence  beyond  a  reasonable 
douot.  but  by  a  preponderance  of  the  e/idence,  you  can  stop  that  indi- 
vidual, if  a  narcotic  addict,  who  can  be  committed  to  a  facility  where 
he  is  kept  controlled  and  ultimately  rehabilitated. 

I  would  be  opposed,  I  would  think,  under  those  circumstances,  in 
making  predictions  per  se. 

Chairman  Pepper.  That  comes  to  the  same  question.  What  you  want 
is  to  get  the  individual  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  so  that  some- 
thing can  be  done  to  help  that  individual. 

Mr.  Roberts.  I  would  prefer  even  those  individuals  who  a iv  ar- 
rested now  for  crime,  for  minor  possession  crimes  involving  narcotics, 
I  would  welcome  an  oppoi-tunity  to  see  those  individuals  ^o  under  sec- 
tion 210  of  the  hygiene  law  to  the  narcotic  addiction  facility,  so  that 
when  they  emerge  they  would  not  have  a  criminal  record,  would  not 
have  the  Mark  of  Cain  on  their  forehead,  and  could  more  easily  adjust 
to  society  and  could  more  easily  obtain  a  position  where  this  could  not 
bo  something  that  would  hamper  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Chairman  IV.pper.  You  have  that  authonty  in  New  York,  to  take 
that  individual  in  custody  and  permit  him  to  bfi  treated  in  an 
institution  ? 

Mr.  Roberts.  That  is  coriwt. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  extensively  is  that  authority  being  used 
in  New  York? 

Mr,  Roberts.  It  elected  Rockefeller  as  Governor  in  1966,  and  it  got 
a  lot  of  rhetoric  and  it  was  used.  It  was  never  adeqr.arsly  funded;  it 
was  never  utilized  to  the  extent  that  it  should  have  l>Ben  utilized.  When 
.suddenly  it  came  into  being  and  money  vi^as  in  good  faith  being  put 
into  the  program,  the  media  and  the  same  group  I  spoke  of  tefore, 
immediately  hollei*ed  that  these  narcotic  commission  facilities  were 
horrible,  and  quoted  as  their  expei*ts  individuals  that  went  there. 

The  most  unreliable  people  in  the  world  arc  narcotic  addicts.  Their 
woi-d  is  not  accepted  in  the  criminal  community  where  they  reside. 
However,  tho  one  people  that  will  listen  to  them  are  the  media  com- 
munication and  politicians  because  it  makes  headlines.  They  made 
headlines  and  kept  blasting  the  facilities'to  such  an  extent  that  the 
people  in  power,  who  were  apnropi-iating  this  money  said,  "Wliy  do 
we  have  to  get  our  heads  knocked  off  for  somothinjic  that  somehow  is 
not  i-eceiving  the  type  of  reception  it  should  receive?" 

As  a  result,  the  funding  was  cut  to  almost  nothing,  arid  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes  it  really  doesn't  exist  in  tliis  State  today.  It  exists^  but 
not  rcallv  the  way  it  should.  We  have  to  get  it  back  to  a  position 
whereby  indiyiduals.can.be  sent  there  for  a  period  up  to,  let's  say  a 
year,  and  receive  aftercare  for  2  years. 

And  in  the  long  run  it  is  going  to  reduce  the  backlog  that  Congress- 
man Rangel  speafa  about,  because  it  will  lake, the  individuals  mit  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  nioney  we  spend  for  these  facili- 
ties will  come  back  tenfold. 
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Clmirnma  Peppku.  Don't  we  know  as  a  practical  matter,  unless  an 
individual,  a  heroin  addict  is  wealthy,  that  individual  has  got  to  com- 
mit crime  to  get  money  to  sustain  addiction  ? 

Mr.  liouERTS.  I  think  everj'one  recognizes  tliat. 

Chairman  Peppkk.  In  the  voluntaiy  programs,  a  very  small  per* 
;  centage  of  the  addicts  arc  presently  being  treated  ? 

Mr.  RonEP7\s.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Pepper.  So  the  area  you  are  talking  about  is  the  greatest 
\  challenge  of  Federal,  State,  a^-d  local  authority  today,  if  they  really 
'  intend  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  KoBERtcj.  And  1  would  suggest.  Congressman,  due  to  tlie  fact  I 
am  talking  to  a  congi'cssional  committee,  I  will  assure  tlie  people  of 
New  York  City  and  S'ew  York  State,  I  would  welcome  a  huge  Federal 
appropriation  witli  the  money  earmarked  for  these  facilities. 
:  Cliairman  Pepper.  Does  the  authority  exist  in  the  school  board  of 

f  New  York  to  require  its  students  to  submit  to  proper  physical  care, 
including  urinaly/^is  in  the  case  the  individual  is  suspected  of  narcotic 
addiction? 

Mr.  Koberts.  I  may  be  incorrect,  but  I  believe  there  is  no  authority 
within  tlie  school  board  wliich  would  force  a  child  to  take  a  urinalysis 
examination. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Do  you  know  any  other  legal  authorities  that 
:         exist  at  the  present  time  that  would  require  the  students  to  submit  to 
- 1         medical  detection  ? 

:  Mr.  RoBERi-s.  I  believe  the  board  of  health  cx)uld  issue  an  edict  ad- 

I  ministratively  in  which  they  could  compel,  would  have  the  power  to 
\  do  so,  that  every  child  of  scliool  age,  before  he  ente'rs  school  do  given 
I  a  urinalysis.  You  don't  need  legislation,  all  yon  need  is  administrative 
\  ruling  by  the  board  of  health,  New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  which 

\  would  then  state  to  the  board  of  education,  "You  must  give  this  urin- 
\         alysis  examination." 

I  I  believe  the  board  of  education,  itself,  could  order  this  urinalysis 

I         examination  be  given. 

I  Chairman  Pepper.  My  last  question.  I  am  very  much  interested  in 

\  your  suggestion  of  an  alternate  facility  other  than  the  school  for  the 
I  treatment  of  those  found  to  be  narcotic  addicts  within  the  school. 

{  Would  that  alternate  facility  you  have  in  mind  require  custody  on  a 
i  24rhour-a-day  basis  of  the  students  assigned  to  that  facility?  Would 
\  there  be  day  facilities,  or  could  such  facilities  be  established  on  the 
«  school  grounds  where  students  attend  % 

\  Mr.  Koberts.  I  would  not  establish  them  on  the  school  grounds  as 

I  the  scliool  presently  exists.  The  alternative  educational  facility  I  speak 

j  about  would  consist  of  several.  One,  where  the  child  would  have  to  be 

I  in  that  facility  24  hours;  another  where  as  he  progressed,  he  would 

\  then  have  the  right  to  go  back  and  forth  to  his  home,  at  first  for  week- 

\  ends,  then  let's  say  3  or  4  days  a  week,  and  finally  each  and  every 
I  day. 

I  Chairman  Pepper.  And  the  funding  of  those  facilities  should  be  the 

responsibility  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities? 

Mr.  IvOberts.  Hopefully  more  Federal  funding. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Roberts.  You  have 
mades  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  hearing  and  we  appreciate  your 
coming.  •  .   ^  .     *  .|/ 
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Mr.  KoBERTS.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me» 

Chairman  Pepi»er.  The  committee  will  recess  now  for  an  hour,  until 
2:20. 

(Thereupon,  at  1 :20  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
2 :20  p.m.  this  same  day.) 

Acteknoox  Session 

^  Chairman  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please.  Mr. 
Gold,  will  you  come  forward  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  flOID,  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY,  KINGS 
COUNTY,  N.  Y. ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ELLIOT  GOLDEN,  CHIEF  ASSIST- 
ANT;  AND  CHARLES  J.  HINES,  ASSISTANT  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 
IN  CHARGE,  RACKETS  BUREAU 

Chairman  Pepper*  We  thank  you  very  much  for  coming. 

Mr.  Gold,  for  the  record,  will  you  state  your  position,  please? 

Mr.  Gold.  My  name  is  Eugene  Gold,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Kings  County  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  was  elected,  effective  J anuary  1, 1969. 

With  me  are  my  Chief  Assistant  Elliot  Golden,  and  seated  to  my 
left.  Assistant  District  Attorney  Charles  J.  Hines,  in  charge  of  my 
rackets  bureau* 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  have  any  preliminary  remarks? 

Mr.  Gold.  Yesj  I  do.  There  are  several  things  I  would  like  to  cover 
at  the  outset. 

First,  as  I  am  sure  the  chairman  is  aware,  and  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Hafetz,  one  of  the  counsels 
of  this  committee,  approximately  10  days  or  2  weeks  ago,  to  testify 
here  concerning  the  problem  of  narcotics  m  the  school. 

Although  my  appearance  here  today  was  arranged  2  weeks  ago,  cer- 
tamly,  in.  light  of  yesterday's  developments,  the  nature  of  the  state- 
ment I  would  like  to  make  is  going  to  be  a  little  bit  different. 

I  think  it  is  rather  appalling  that  a  police  officer  testifies  at  a  public 
hearmg  the  way  Patrolman  Spinelli  did,  without  any-  documenta- 
tion or  facts  to  substantiate  what  he  said,  especially  when  one  knows 
the  background  concerning  Patrobnan  Spinelli,  as  we  in  the  district 
attorney's  office  know  it. 

There  are  several  points  in  that  regard  that  I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  Patrolman  Spinelli,  himself;  was  the  subject  of  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  by  my  office  for  taking  approximately  $8,000  or  more 
money  at  the.  time  he  made  an  arrest  of  a  defendant  by  the  name  of 
Carmen  Santiago. 

I  might  also  tell  you  that  Carmen  Santiago,  the  case  in  which 
Patrolman  Sgmolli  allegedly  took  the  $8,000  or  more,  ';he  was  con- 
victed after  trial,  sentenced  to  15  years  imprisonment,  and  is  presentlv 
servmg  tnat  sentence.  ^         r  j 

Mr.  Philups.  Mr.  Gold,  before  you  go  on,  you  say  you  conducted 
an  mvcstigation? 

Mr.  Gold.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Was  he  cleared?  ^  . 
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Mr.  Gold.  The  only  way  one  can  put  that  is  that  there  was  nothing 
to  substantiate  the  charge  against  Patrolman  Sl)ineUi,  other  than 
the  testimony,  the  statement,  rather,  of  Carmen  Santiago. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  Mr.  Spinelli  testify  against  Santiago? 

Mr.  Gold.  yes,.he  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Was  she  convicted  on  the  basis  of  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Gold.  She  was  convicted,  based  on  that  tcstunony  and  other 
testimony  as  well. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  Mr,  Spinelli  told  us  yesterday  in  our  dis- 
cussion with  him  that  he  was  instrumental  in  really  actively  pursuing 
the  Saritidgo  case,  and  trying  to  get  a  substantiel  jail  sentence  for  that. 
Would  that  be  true  ? 

Mr*  Gold.  I  think  Patrolman  Spinelli  has,  at  least  to  some  eictent, 
exaggerated  his  role.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  matters  dealing 
with  Carmen  Santiago  which  preceded  her  arrest  and  conviction.  Miss 
Santiago  refused  to  deal  in  any  way  with  Patrolman  Spinelli  because 
of  the  charges  she  had  against  him^  that  he  had  taken  $8,000  or  more 
from  her  out  of  a  box  that , was  in  her  room  at  the  time  of  her  arrest. 

She  did,  however,  work  with  other  law  enforcement  agents. 

Secondly,  in  regard  to  Patrolman  Spinelli,  it  was  unfortunate, 
I  was  not  aware  of  it  myself  yesterday,  a  complaint  was  lodged  by 
the  deputy  chief  of  my  criminal  court  bureau  against  Patrolman 
Spinelli  approximately  3  montlis  ago.  The  basis  for  that  complaint 
was  that  Patrolman  Spinelli  would  make  ah  arrest  and  fail  to  appear 
in  court,  as  a  result  of  which  cases  would  be  dismissed. 

One  specific  case  about  which  the  complaint  was  made,  Patrolman 
Spinelli,  according  to  court  records,  had  failed  to  appear  on  five 
separate  occasions  in  the  court,  as  a  result  of  which  there  was  a 
dismissa.1. 

One  of  those  defendants  was  referred  to  the  narcotic  addiction 
control  commission  as  an  addict  for  treatment,  and  the  second  defend- 
ant, although  the  case  was  dismissed  in  the  criminal  court,  was  pre- 
sented to  a  grand  jury  and  that  defendant  was  indicted. 

Patrolman  Spinelli  has  had  a  history,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many 
instances,  of  failing  to  appear  in  court  after  he  has  made  an  arrest. 
It  was  based  upon  that  prior  experience  and  the  specific  case  where 
he  failed  to  appear  five  separate  times,  that  the  complaint  was  made 
by  the  deputy  chief  of  the  criminal  court  bureau  to  the  police  depart- 
ment concerning  Patrolman  Spinelli. 

Mr.  Phillips..  Can  you  tell  us  when  that  complaint  was  made,  and 
what  action  was  taken  ?  ,  ' 

Mr.  Gold.  The  complaint  was  made,  I  believe,  in  March  of  this  year. 
Patrolman  Spinelli  was  questioned  by  the  police  department  in  March 
of  this  year,  and  he  had  reasons^  why  he  did  not  appear  in  court. 

For  example,  at  one  time  he  said  the  siibpena  never  reached  him. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  it  had,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that  he  didn't  appear,  and  that  it  was  his  responsibility, 
as  it  is  every  police  officer's  responsibility,  to  know  when  to  appear  in 
^court  when  he  has  made.an  arrestl 

^'There  are  procedures  within.the  police  department  for  appropriate 
notification  to  a  police  officer  when  a  case  has  been  adjourned.  Those 
procedures  were  followed.  Nevertheless,  he  failed  to  appear  on  the  day. 

On  one  instance  he  did  appear  lit  12 :30  in  the  afternoon,  and  was 
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in  the  courthouse  for  5  to  7  minutes  after  the  case  had  been  al- 
ready adjourned  because  of  his  faihire  to  appear  when  the  case  was 
called  earlier  that  day. 

Now,  in  terms  of  his  complaint  that  he  was  bribed  or  offered  a  bribe 
by  the  assistant  district  attorney,  there  are  severnl  obseiTations  I 
Tv  ould  like  to  make  with  regard  to  tnat. 

First.  Patrolman  Spiuelli  is  a  police  officer,  and  as  such  he  has  u 
responsibility  to  obey  the  law  and  m  obeying  the  law,  and  concomitant 
with  that  resi)onsibility,  is  the  obligation  to  arrest  someone  who  com- 
mits a  crime  in  his  presence.  And  if,  in  fact,  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney offered  him  any  money,  for  any  reason  whatsoever,  to  fix  a 
case  as  he  puts  it,  then  it  seems  to  me  he  had  an  immediate  obligation 
to  make  an  arrest  of  that  assistant  district  attorney,  which  he  did 
not  do. 

Second,  Patrolman  Spinelli  never  complained  to  anyone  in  the 
district  attorney's  office,  nor  to  any  one  in  the  police  department,  I 
n  ight  add.  his  superiors,  that  he  had  in  f.^ct  been  offered  a  bribe. 

As  I  understand  it,  although  I  wasn't  here  yesterday,  Im  mentioned 
that  he  had  complained,  to  two  of  his  superiors  and  mentioned  them 
by  name.  We  checked  with  bpth  of  those  people  this  morning  in  tlie 
l)olice  department,  and  both  of  these  superior  officers;  whom  Patrol- 
man Spinelli  named  yesterday,  told  my  office  this  morning  that  he 
made  no  coniplaini  of  any  bribery  or  bribery  attempt. 

Now,  the  only  complamt  that  Patrolman  Spinelli  had  in  terms  of 
my  own  office  was  in  relation  to  a  case  in  which  he  personally  was 
involved. 

Mr.  Rawgei.  Iviay  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  Is  it  safe  to  say,  to  the 
best  of  your  knowledge,  regai-ding  thik  bribery  allegation,  that  there 
is  no  common  investigation  at  all,  except  for  this  allegation  ? 

Mr.  Goix).  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  you,  Con^?ressman,  it  this. 
That  Patrolman  Spinelli  was  iiiihappy  with  the  disposition  of  the 
case  in  which  he  was  the  coniplainaht,  and  that  is  the  c{^?4*  which  I  ^yas 
just  about  to  describe.  It  was  a  hit-and-run  p^'cident.  It  was  iii  that  case 
that  I  assumed  he  was  talking  about  yesterday. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  am  sorrj  I  interrupted  you. 

Mr.  Gom  That  is  all  right.  Thank  you. 

Patrolman  Spinelli  was  a  complainant,  himsell  in  a  case  arising 
out  of  what  he  charged  was  a  hit-arid-riin  accident.  The  individual 
whom  he  arrested  was  arre>sted  three  blocks  f  rorii  the  place  where  the 
automobile  accident  took  place.  He  charged  the  defendant  with  hit  and 
run,  and  also  with  operating  an  unregistered  veliicle.  *  . 

I  would  like,  if  l  may,  for  just  a  moment,^  to  examine  those  two 
charges. 

First,  although  Police  Officer  Spinelli  lodged  a  charge  against  the 
defendant  of  operating  an  unregistered  vchicfe,  that  vehicle  was  in  fact 
registered*  The  registration  for  it  was  produced,  arid  therefore  that 
charge  was  dismissed. 

Secondly,  he  was  imhappy  with  the  fact  that  this  defendant  actii- 
ally  pleaded  guilty  to  the  vehicle  and  traffic  order  offense  of  failure  to 
control  his  vehicle.  "^^Tiat  apparently  he  did  not  appreciate,  when  he 
learned  of  a  plea,  a  plea  that  wasf  taken  when  once  again  Patrolman 
Spinelli  did  not  appear  in  court  on  the  day  scheduled  for  that  case 
to  be  hieard,  the  plea  was  taken  without  him  beifig  present  because  he 


failed  to  appeal-.  But  he  did  not  understand  about  that  plea  aiul  \vhat 
he  was  concerned  about,  as  he  expressed  it,  was  the  etleet  that  tJiis  plea 
would  have  on  a  civil  liability  case,  n  negligence  case  that  he  pro- 
posed to  bring,  if  not  having  already  Drought  it,  against  tliis  defend- 
ant, arishig  out  of  that  automobile  accident. 

It  was  that  he  was  unhappy  with  the  fact  that  the  plea  was  taken 
by  an  assistant  district  attonicy. 

"  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  you  would  consider  that  a  fix*  that  a  man 
pleads  guilty  to  failure  to  control  his  vehicle  as  a  result  of  an  auto- 
mobile accident,  I  am  i-ather  sur|>ris«id  by  that. 
Now,  in  terms  of  Foit  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Rangkl.  Excuse  me.  How  is  that  i*clated  to  the  allegation  of  at- 
tempted bribery  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gold.  He  made  no  such  allegation.  He  made  no  such  allegation 
when  he  made  the  complaint  to  my  office,  and  Mr.  Golden,  he  spoke  to 
other  assistants  in  the  office  and  to  no  one  did  he  ever  say  that  he  had 
been  bribed  or  tliat  there  had  been  an  offer  of  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Rangel.  But  is  there  reason  to  believe  that  the  person  he  has 
accused  and  insisted  offered  him  a  bribe  is  the  same  assistant  who  took 
the  guilty  plea? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  possible.  I  don't  know  piHJcisely  to  whom  he  is  re- 
ferring. The  name  has  nevei*  been  mentioned  to  me.  He  has  never  made 
such  a  complaint  to  the  district  attorney  s  office. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  examined  it  thoroughly,  the  circumstances  of 
that  plea,  a  plea  of  guilty — — 

Ml'.  Raxgel.  No.  Wiien  I  first  interrupted,  I  was  trying  to  find  out 
whether  or  not,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  there  was  any  current 
investigation  going  on  as  a  result  of  the  testimony  we  received  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Gold.  Well,  you  mean  whether  we  have  done  an  investigation  ? 

Mr,  Rangel.  No.  You  mentioned  two  of  the  officere  mentione(l  in  his 
testimony,  sajring  an  investigation  had  taken  place.  And  in  my  inquiry 
I  asked  him  if  ne  was  satisfied  that  someone  was  looking  into  these 
very  serious  charges  that  he  had  made.  And  he  assured  the  committee 
that  his  allegations  against  the  district  attorney  were  presently  under 
investigation. 

Mr.  Gold.  By  whom? 

Mr.  RANGEii,  By-^-^ 

Mr.  Gold.  It  comes  as  a  total  surprise  to  me. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Saxon  and  Mr.  McCarthy;  is  that  correct,  counsel? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  remember  some  of  that  testimony.  I  was  out  of  the 
room  for  part  of  it.  There  was  a  statement  that  a  complaint  was  made 
to  superior  officials,  and  I  understood  that  an  investigation  was  being 
conducted,  or  at  least  the  matter  was  being  looked  into. 

Mr.  Rangeu  So  I  thought  you  said  when  you  checked  with  his  su- 
periors and  they  knew  nothing  of  it  

Mr.  Gold.  Correct.  The  answer  I  can  ^ve  you,  he  mentioned  as  I 
understand  it,  two  superior  officers  yesterday.  This  morning  we 
checked  with  both  of  those  superior  officers. 

First,  both  said  that  nothing  concernhig  any  complaint  of  Patrol- 
man Spinelli  concerning  the  district  attorney's  office  is  under  investi- 
gation* 
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Secondly,  he  never  made  a  complaint  to  these  superior  officer  of  any 
bribery. 

Thiixi,  he  did  express  a  year  ago,  prior  to  being  questioned,  prior  to 
coming  into  the  l).A/s  office  himself,  his  unliappmess  with  tlie  "failure 
to  control  vehicle"  plea,  period, 

Mr.  Eangel.  Tliank  you, 

Mr.  Gold.  And  the  interpretation  of  the  superior  officer  was  this  was 
just  a  disgruntled  police  officer, 
Mr,  Rangel.  I  understand, 

Mr.  Gorj>.  Now,  in  terms  of  the  Fort  Hamilton  cases :  These  were 
arrests  tliat  were  made  of  young  people  in  and  around  Fort  Hamilton 
High  School,  The  charges  related  first  to  marihuana  and  secondly  to 
pills,  I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize  the  distinction,  as  I  am  sure 
the  committee  does,  between  marihuana  and  heroin  and  cocaine, 

I  am  one  of  those  who  strongly  believe,  Mr,  Chairman,  tliat  a  dis- 
trict attorney,  indeed  the  crimmal  justice  system  as  a  whole,  has  a 
broad  responsibility  which  includes  not  only  "the  prosecution  of  tliose 
who  commit  crimes,  but  also  to  make  a  strenuous  effort,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  rehabilitate  one  who  has  become  involved  with  the  law. 

For  that  reason,  more  tlian  20  years  ago,  if  recollection  serves  me 
right,  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  five  district  attorneys  set  up  a 
bureau,  what  is  known  as  the  youth  counsel  bureau.  The  purpose  of 
the  youth  counsel  bureau  is  to  take  young  people  especially  who  have 
committed  crimes,  who  have  become  embroiled  with  the  law,  to  place 
them  under  the  supervision  of  thlfe'^routh  counsel  bureau,  to  have  them 
receive  counseling.  Then  if  they  are  in  fact  rehabilitated,  the  youth 
counsel  bureau  then  recommends  to  the  court  and  to  the  district 
attorney  that  because  this  individual  has  been  rehabilitated,  tliat  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  justice  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community 
that  the  minor  charges  against  this  defendant  be  dismissed. 

Now,  tliat  is  not  an  unusual  procedure.  It  is  followed  and  used  by 
every  district  attorney's  office  in  this  city;  indeed,  the  five  district  at- 
torneys tjonstitute  the  board  of  the  youth  counsel  bureau,  A  re-  ognition 
by  all  of  the  district  attorneys  that  rehabihtation  is  a  critical  function 
of  a  district  attorney's  office  and  of  the  court. 

So  when  Patrolman  Spinelli  testified  yesterday  that  those,  cases 
were  dismissed,  what  he  neglected  to  state  was  that  the  eight  yoimg 
people  about  whom  he  was  speaking  were  all  referred  to  the  youth 
counsel  bureau, 

I  might  also  tell  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  no  one  is  forced  to  go 
to  the  youth  counsel  bureau.  The  district  attorney  nor  the  court  can 
compel  the  youth  counsel  bureau  to  accept  a  prospective  individual, 
an  individual  who  prospectively  might  be  rehabilitated. 

They  make  that  jud^ent  after  fliey,  themselves,  have  conducted  an 
independent  investigation. 

Mr,  BuAsco,  Excuse  me.  Could  you  explain  to  the  committee  how 
the  youth  counsel  bureau  works  and  how  one  would  make  application 
to  be  considered  ? 

Mr,  Gold,  The  youth  counsel  bureau  in  various  parts  of  the  court 
has  part  of  their  staff  present.  Recommendations  are  made  to  them 
by  the  district  attorney,  they,  are  made  to  them^by.the  court,  and  they 
can  be  made  also  by  an  outside  agency.  Where  the  charge  is  such,'and 
the  individual's  background  is  such,  that  there  is  a  belief  that  there 
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is  a  possibility — now  certainly,  a  i>ossibility  that  an  indivic^^al  can  be 
rehabilitate^,  _ 

Now,  these  eight  people  wei-e  accepted  by  the  youth  counsel  bureau 
after  they  conducted  an  investigation.  These  eight  people  were,  in  fact, 
rehabilitated.  Interestingly  enough,  not  one  of  those  eight  has  become 
-involved  or  embroiled  with  the  Jaw  again.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  district  attorney  serves  a  far  greater  role  when  he  prevents  crime 
repetition,  the  eternal  problem  of  i-ecividism,  of  people  who  go  to 
prisons,  prisons  that  do  not  rehabilitate  but  make  for  better  criminals, 
that  the  district  attorney  serves  a  much  finer  role,  more  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  concept  of  justice  in  which  we  are  supposed  to  believe, 
when  he  rehabilitates  someone. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  happened  in  those  cases. 

For  those  who  liaye  a  narrow  view,  that  can  only  see  the  problem 
of  crime  from  the  simple  viewpoint  of  arrest  and  prosecution,  I  can 
understand  their  unhappiness.  But  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  look  at  the.  broader  view,  the  broader  view  being  that  the  role  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  to  deal  with  individuds,  and  if  we  can, 
to  make  better  citizens  out  of  them. 

Mr.  BiLvsco.  What  I  wanted  for  the  committee's  benefit  is  what 
would  happen;  once  assigned  to  the  youth  counsel  bureau  wliat 
procedure  is  followed  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  After  the  individual  is  assigned  to  the  youth  counsel 
bureau  he  is  questioned  by  one  of  the  workers  on  their  staff.  They  work 
up  to  background  on  the  individual  and  then  they  tell  the  court 
whether  they  are  willing  to  accept  this  individual  for  prospective 
youth  counsel  bureau  treatment.  What  that  means  is  they  have  con^e 
to  the  conclusion,  as  a  result  of  their  preliminary  investigation,  that 
this  individual  might  be  I'ehabilitated.  Tlie  youth  counsel  Bureau  then 
asks  the  district  attorney  and  the  court  to  postjpone  that  case  until 
such  time  as  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with  this  young 
individual  to  see  if,  in  fact,  he  can  be  rehabilitated. 

That  is  what  happened  with  these  eight  people. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Wnat  would  that  consist  of  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  Counseling,  training,  they  have  some  social  workers  on 
their  staff.  Tliey  also  refer  to  private  agencies.  They  also  use  psychi- 
atric counseling,  psychiatric  treatment.  It  is  a  broad  spectrum  of 
approach  whiQh  they  have  which  hopefully  leads  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  one  who  was  a  defendant. 

Mr.  Brasco.  From  that  point,  how  does  the  case  get  dismissed? 

Mr.  Ooij).  What  happens  thereafter,  after  the  youtn  counsel  bureau 
has  accepted  this  individual,  is  he  then  ,  kept  under  supervision  and 
counseling  for  a  period  anywhere  f rom^  6  months  to  a  year.  If  that 
mdividual  completes  that  pro^m  successfully  and  they  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  individualhas,  in  fact,  been  rdiabUitated  and  will 
not  commit  a  crime  again,  the  youth  counsel  bureau  then  recommends 
to  the  court  arid  to  the  district  attorney  that  the  charge  be  dismissed  so 
that  this  individual  will  not  have  a  cnminal  record  which  will  prevent 
this  individual  from  being  rehabilitated; We  all  know  the  geaieral  atti- 
tude concerning  obtaining  employnient  by  those  who  have  a  criminal 
record. 

Mh  Brasco*  You  say  these  were  marihuana  casSs,  oi*  heroin  cases? 
Mn  Gold.  They  were  not  heroin  cases.  They  were  not  cocaine  cases. 
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Thoy^wei-e  pills,  as  many  as  two  and  three  pills,  and  I  believe  in  two 
or  three  instances,  marihuana. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Congressman,  a  very  tiny  quantity  of  marihuana. 

Chairman  Peppkr.  Under  what  jurisdiction  is  the  youth  counsel 
bui-eau? 

Mr.  Gold.  The  youth  counsel  bureau  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  is  funded  not  only  by  private  funds,  but  also 
with  city  funds. 

Chairman  Pf.ppeu.  How  many  youiijr  people  have  you  referied  a 
year  to  this  youth  counsel  bureau,  who  have  been  charged  with  some 
sort  of  crime? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  done  on  a  very  selective  basis,  Mr.  Chaimian, 
because  the  facilities  of  the  youth  counsel  bui*ean  are  Very  small.  Tlieir 
rate  of  success  is  extmnely  liigh.  Exti-eniely  high.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  i-casons  for  it  is  that  they  are  extremely  selective  in  the  people  tliat 
they  pick  for  the  program; 

I  am  sure  that  Congressman  Brasco,  as  a  former  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Kings  County,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  former  assistant  district 
attorney  in  Mr.  Ho^^an  s  office,  are  wholly  familiar  with  the  youth 
counsel  bureau,  and  I  daresay  used  it  themselves  when  they  were  on 
the  staff  of  the  offices  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Pri'per.  How  many  have  you  referred  in  the  last  year  to 
that  bureau  who  have  been  charged  with  a  drug  offense? 

Mr.  Gold.  Very,  very  few.  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  referral  of  an 
individual  w^ho  is  charged,  relating  to  drugs,  to  the  youth  counsel 
bureau  would  be  very  limited,  because  we  are  not  dealing  with  heroin 
or  cocaine.  There  are  other  agencies  tl  at  deal  with  an  addict  who  is 
addicted  to  heroin,  so  it  would  be  very  minimal.  I  don't  care  to  tell 
you  precisely  how  mafiy. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Would  it  refresh  your  recollection!  to  give  us  an 
estimate? 

Mr.  Gold.  We  can  probably  find  out  how  many  have  been  referred 
in  that  kind  of  situation  by  asking  the  youth  counsel  bureau. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  don't  have  any  recollection  now  as  to  the 
number? 

Mr,  Gold.  No,  sir;  I  wotild  not.  May  T  also  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
as  to  not  mislead  you,  the  youth  counsel  bureau  treatment  is  used  for 
a  broad  spectrum  of  case?:,  not  simplv  marihuana.  Mr.  PhiHips'sits 
and  shakes  his  head  "Xes."  It  is  lise'fi  in  a  broad' spectrum  of  cases 
w^heVe  young  people  commit  the  kind  of  crimes  and  liaye  the  kind  of 
background— Congressman  Eaiigcl  is  shaking  his  head.  Apparently 
he  is  familiar  with  it,  too. 

This  is  an  accepted  program  for  more  years  than  I  can  remember 
in  New  York  City. 

Chairman  Pepper.  In  this  instance,  what  was  it,  three  or  four 
youths? 

Mr.  Gow).  There  were  eight. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  referred  eight? 

Mr.  GoM).  That  is  correct 

Pepper.  You  do  not  seem  to  recallliow  many  besides  the^ 
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Mr.  Gold.  The  reivsou  I  laiow  about  these  eight  is  because  they  deal 
with  Patrolman  Spiuelli's  testimony  of  yesterday  that  these  were 
cases  that  wei*c  dismissed.  They  weren't  simply  dismissed. 

Chairman  PEPrEK.  Did  you  isohite  the  instance  you  ai  e  re£ei*ring  to  ? 

Mr.  Goij).  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,.\^e  i-efer— not  we— the  youth 
counsel  bureau— accept  probably  severafluuidred  diffei*ent  kinds  of 
caso^  a  year.  I  am  not  quite  sure  at  the  pioment  how  many  city  wide. 
But  this  is  a  citywide  pix)gram  and  I  \vould  suspect  in  excess  of  a 
thousand  defendants  are  accepted  by  the^J'^dfetJi  counsel  bureau  for 
rehabilitation  purposes  ciich  and  every  year. 

Chairman  Pepper.  For  the  moment,  you  do  not  iwall  referring  any 
of  the  othei-s  except  these  eight  I 

Mr.  (jold.  That  is  all  I  assume  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Raxoel.  May  I  ask  this:  Generally  speaking,  you  don't  refer 
anytliing  to  an  assistant,  it  is  normally  handled  by  staff  workers? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct.  I  specifically  do  not  ao  it.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.  The  assistants  do  it.  You  have  the  youth  counsel  bureau  in  back 
of  you.  They  do  the  preliminary  investigation  and  they  make  the 
judgments. 

Mr.  Kangel.  The  i-eason  you  know  about  these  specific  cases  is  be- 
cause of  the  allegation  made  by  the  witness  yesterday  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  if  I  may.  AVhat  also  becomes  in- 
volved Here  is  a  question  of  veracity  tlmt  everyone  is  concerned  about, 
as  to  what  to  do  with  a  student  offender,  and  in  this  particular  case, 
one  who  is  a  student  and  user  of  drugs  himself  or  herself,  and  then  as 
a  result  of  beinff  a  user  becomes  involved  in  the  traffic  of  drugs. 

It  is  a  kind  o£  dilemma  that  raises  some  deep  questions  of  philosophy 
in  tei-ms  of  how  they  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Gold.  I  think.  Congressman,  that  everyone  in  the  crhninal  jus- 
tice system,  mdeed,  the  New  York  State  Legislature  and  I  would  sus- 
pect Congi-ess  itself ,  has  recognized  that  the  thnist  must  be  to  develop 
pmgi^ms  of  reihabiiitation  for  those  addicted  to  dnigs. 

I  think  really  Uiat  has  been  the  thrust  of  not  only,  as  I  said,  law  en- 
forcement, but  the.State  of  New  York,  when  in  1966, 1  believe  it  was, 
enacted  the  narcotic  addiction  contml  committee  which  had  for  its 
purpose  trpiitment  of  addicts  that  you  have  in  this  city. 

Inadequate,  but  nevertheless,  programs  whicfh  dispense  methadone 
to  addicts,  which  is  used  aill  oyer  the  city.  These  areall  programs  which 
are  designed  hopefully  to  rehabilitate. 

Now,  that  has  been  the  thrust  of  what  everyoneiin  law  enforcement 
and  government  has  been  doing,  for  at  least  5,  6,  or  7  years.  We  try 
to  make  a.  distinction  between  the  professional  puslierand  tlie  addict 
pusher.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  impressed,  as  you  might  have  read 
recently,  and  as  we  in  law  enforcement  know,  the  pdlice  departanent 
in  this  city,  itself ,  has  changed  direction. 

They  are  no  longer  making  the  kinds  of  arrest  of  street  pushei's  that 
they  aid  in  th<>  past,  the  6bjective<being  to  reach  the  up^r  edielon 
pusher,  which  is  what  the  objective  irfioiild  be,  as  distinguished  from 
the  individual  oh  tHe  street.  Althoiigli  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  agiw  with 
that  policy,  never^ieless,  that  is  w*hat  has  taken  place.  . 

So  I  thiiik  we  have  got  to  .strike  a  Jbjilahce  bet\v^en  the  role  of  law 
enforceinent  and  tiie  role  of  i-ehabilitaitive  agencies. .  , 
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T  think  that  this  Nation  continues  to  believe  in  the  worth  of  tlie  in- 

toSabi'liUte  thim*"'  ''''  '''''  "'^  ^""'^  P-»^™™« 

-Air.  Brasco.  In  connection  with  the  youtli  counsel  bureau :  If  a  stu- 
dent was  apprehended  for  the  sale  of  heroin  as  opposed  to  pills  or  niari- 

b"™?'™" 

Jlr.  Gold.  I  know  of  no  instance,  myself,  personally,  where  the 
youth  counsel  bureau  has  agreed  to  accept  one  who  sells  heroin.  It 
won  d  be  most  unusual  circumsl  ances,  I  am  confident,  before  they 
would  do  that.  Because  I  think  we  all  iwognize  tile  difference  be- 
tween heix)in  and  marihuana. 

So  while  they  readUy  accept  those  who  are  involved  with  mariluiana-, 
Pfseasion  of  a  cigarette,  they  would  be  extremely 
reluctant  to  deal  with  one  Tvho  has  been  involwd  with  heroin  or 

•  ^^^9^-  -^nd  they  'have  to  agree  the  individual  they  work  with 
IS  one  that  is  acceptable  within  the  confines  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Gold.  Oh,  yes  jtliey  have  the  final  say. 
H,pS'"„?f'ri?-  ™  t"*  particular  individuals,  was 

IS.  ^  fJ^'^^iP  ^^i"®*?  °"  V  yo"*^  counsel  bureau?  In  other 
words,  can  th^  identify  where  they  are  now  and  what  tliey  are  doino-? 

Mr.  Gold.  They  do  some  followup  studies,  but  the  only  thing  I  can 
S;Jw  ""T^Pi  is  that,  U>  my  knowledge,  none  of  these  people 
have  been  involved  with  the  law  again.  • 

hn?Z?T^o?l*^^V'  consistent  with  the  history  of  fflie  youth  counsel 
bureau.  They  have  been  extremely  effective  and  it  is  imfort,unate  their 
lunds  are  so  limited. 

You  know.  Congressman,  we  are  all  terribly  concerned,  as  "we  should 
Jf'of.i  u^"™®  repeaters,  the  problem  of  recidivism.  The  one  effort 
that  'has  been  successful  in  this  city  toavoid  crime  repeaters  is  the  youth 
counsel  bureau.  It  has  received  very,  very  little  publicity.  It  Is  not 
^e^y  dramatic.  Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  make  h^dlines  because  it 
/''''■^rlir"^  with  ai..ything.  AH  it  does  is  help  people.  It  has 
Sr-J  r"^  H^^^  publicity  has  i-eceived  even  less  ffll^  and  the 

n?^«  <f*™^fl-  ^'""^l  bureau,  the  five  district 

attorneys,  IS  getting  funds  for  its  operation. 

^ regularly  cut.  This  has  been  a  source  of  concern  to  all 

dist^kt'aSm^s:^  '"""^'^  ^^^"'^•"S 

Mr.  PraLLiPS.  Mr.  Gold,  I  am  having  some  trouble,  not  with  this 
point  on  the  youtfli  council,  where  I  thinf  you  are  correct,  but  wncem- 
mg  the  eight  arrested  by  Officer  Spinelli.  There  iTpi^^^ 

Sa+"=  "H?  •  w 'if ^  misunderstan<3ing  in  relation 

to  that  is  attnbuteMe  to  some  statement  that  the  defendants'  fathere 
1=  f  ^k"*?®  children  were  apprehended.  Apparently  Mr.  Spinelli 
Tnd  ^  fn^i^'r.r^       were  going  to  get  tills  case  Ld  aS K 
and  so  forth.  I  think  this  possibly  has  caused  Detective  SpindH's 
pri?er"^.     *  subsequent  acts  which  might  be  Eely 

■  Mr.  Gold.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  prevent  someone  from  saying'  they  Imow  you.  Indeed,  I  know 
you  and  I  have  for  many  years.  The'  fac*  of  the  matter  is  I  did  not 
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know  then,  I  do  not  know  now  any  one  of  tlie  defendants,  tlieir  i>ai*ents, 
nor  their  relatives. 

The  fact  that  a  maa  or  a  woman  allegedly  said  this  at  the  time  of 
their  arrest,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  outi-a^eous  for  a  policeman  to  make 
that  kind  of  statement  wnthout  becldng  it  up. 

I  defy  anjone  to  identify  any  one  of  these  defendants  or  their  par- 
ents who  will  say  they  know  me.  I  defy  anyone  who  can  say  tJiat  any 
one  of  the  defendants,  their  parents,  and  their  relatives,  ever  discussed 
this  with  me.  It  never  happened.  This  is  pure  and  simple,  and  as  blunt 
as  that. 

Mr,  Phillips.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Gold,  not  to  demonstrate  that  fact, 
but  to  indicate  to  some  degree  how  Mr.  Spinelli  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  did: 

There  seems  to  be  another  apparent  controversy  involving  the 
^'Lighf^  case  or  "Zi^"  case.  Would  you  explain  that  to  the  committee, 
what  the  Light  case  or  Lit  case  is  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  case  is  pending  at  tlie  present  moment.  This  boy  was 
indicted,  indicted  for  bribery.  That  case  is  pending. 

Now,  Patrolman  Spinelli— and  I  don't  want  to  go  into  all  of  the 
details  of  it  because  the  case  is  still  pending,  awaiting  trial  in  the  Su- 
preme Court — Patrolman  Spinelli  jvas  unnappy  because  there  was 
need  to  corroborate  his  testimony.  The  reason  for  it  was  the  evidence 
he  had  did  not  spell  initially  a  bribe  attempt.  It  did  not.  As  a  mutter 
of  fact,  when  a  continuation  of  that  investigation.  Patrolman  Spinelli, 
himself,  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  target  of  an  accusa- 
tion of  having  taken  a  large  sum  of  money  from  Carmen  Santiago. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  I  am  having  difficulty  following.  You  men- 
tioned it  earlier.  This  is  a  situation,  I  believe,  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
where  Detective  Spinelli  made  an  arrest  of  this  woman  named  Santi- 
ago;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Philltps.  For  the  sale  or  possession  of  narcotics  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  it  was  a  very  substantial  case,  as  I  understand? 
Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PhillXps.  During  the  course  of  the  prosecution  of  that  case^ 
this  Lit  or  Light  is  alleged  to  have  offered  Mr.  Spinelli  a  bribe  of 
$8,000? 

Mr.  Gold.  No.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Please  tell  me  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Gold.  He  is  alleged  to  have  offered  a  sum  of  money  to  Patrol- 
man Spinelli  for  the  purpose  of  doing  what  he  shoulmi't  do  with 
regard  to  the  Santiago  case. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Detective  Spinelli  reported  that? 

Mr.  Gold.  Patrolman. 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  reported  that ;  is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  Immediately,  no.  He  did  not. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  when  did  he  ? 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Was  that  after  obtaininij  some  tape  recorded 
conversations? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  not  so  at  all.  The  fact  of- the  matter  is,  he  had  a 
tape  recorder  conversation  at  the  time  of  the  initial  appearance  in 
court  on  the  Santiago  case,  and  if  irecollection  serves  me  right,  it  was 
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Septeiul^r  24.  1970.  That  he  never  made  my  office,  as  far  as  I  know, 
or  anybody  else,  or  perhaps  he  did.  he  never  made  my  office  aware  of 
the  fact  he  had  such  a  recording  until  the  middle  of  tJie  trial  of  Carmen 
bantiairo  herself,  who  was  later  convicted  and  ^^ntenced  to  15  years. 

I  might  also  tell  you  that  that  conversation,  tliis  re^ording^  as  a 
matter  of  law,  does  not  spell  out  a  bribe. 

Mr.  PiiiLUKs.  Apparently,  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  to 
our  attention  are  in  conflict.  As  I  undei-stand  it.  Patrolman  Spinelli 
suggests  that  the  prosecutor  obtained  evidence  against  Miss  Santiago, 
then  obtained  evidence  against  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Light.  '  ' 

Mr.  Gold.  Light. 

Mr.  PniLUrs.  Was  Mr.  Light  an  assistant  district  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  Mr.  Light  was  a  former  assistant  district  attorney  who 
was  a  member  of  the  district  attorney's  staff  prior  to  my  becoming 
the  district  attorney,  and  who,  shortly  after  I  became  the  district 
attorney  was  released  from  the  staff,  Mr.  Phillips.  So  when  Mr.  Light 
represented  Mrs.  Santiago  he  was  not  assistant  district  attorney. 

Mr.  PinLLirs.  And  had  long  since  leftyour^ffice? 

Mr.  Goij).  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Phiixips.  Any  bribery  attempt  by  Mr.  Light  was  no  reflection 
on  vour office? 
Mr.  GoiJ>.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hapetz.  The  money  referred  to  earlier  by  Mrs.  Santia^i^o,  being 
offered  by  Mr.  Spinelli,  was  that  the  same  nioney  that  became  the 
subipct  of  the  Light  indictment? 

Mr.  Gold.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  in  a  prior  arrest  where 
Patrolman  Spinelli  Tvas  involved. 

Mr.  PniLT.tPS.  It  would  seem  to  me  Patrolman  Spinelli  was  pretty 
tenacious,  at  least,  in  prosecuting  Mr.  Light  and  Mrs.  Santiago.  Would 
that  be  your  appraisal  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  would  say  this,  Patrolman.  Spinelli  made  it  clear  to 
anyone  who  would  listen,  he  was  going  to  get  Carmen  Santiago,  not 
because  she  was  a  narcotics  pusher,  but  because  she  had  accused  him 
of  takmg  money  from  her. 

Mr.  BiLvsco.  If  I  may,  so  that  we  can  get  this  a  little  more  definitive, 
certainly  if  you  put  it  in  its  proper  perspective,  as  an  attorney,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  attribute  to  you  a  statement  by  a  parent  saying  "I 
know  Mr.  Gold  and  I  am  goins:  to  do  somethins:  about  this.'^  That  is 
obviously,  you  know,  not  something  taken  with  any  degree  of  reality. 

Then,  by  the  same  token,  with  respect  to  Spinelli,  I  suppose  tfie 
fact  a  woman  he  has  apparently  arrested  twice,  who  said  that  he  took 
motmy,  I  guess  we  could  say  the  same  thing  about  that. 

Would  you  agree  with  that  to  some  extent  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  To  some  extent  I  would :  yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  ok.  Now,  getting  back  to  Spinelli.  Apparently  the 
first  ari'cst  that  he  made  of  Carmen  Santiago,  she  wsas  given  what  he 
considered  to  bo— and  I  believe  he  stated  to  the  committee— a  rather 
light  sentence.  AVas  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct.  And  he  made  an  accusation  at  the  time 
again?  t  the  sentencing  judge. 

Mr.  Bhasco.  Against  the  sentencing  and  against  the  judge  ? 

Mr.  Gold,  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  Did  she  plead  guilty  or  was  she  convicted  after  trial? 
Mr.  Gold.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  in  that  first  instance  you  speak 
about—you  know,  I  nnisfsay,  preface  my  answer  by  saying  this :  What 
particularly  disturbs  me  about  this  kind  of  thing  concerning  Patrol- 
man Spinelli  and  others  who  do  the  same  thing — and  this  is  not  sim- 
ply confined  to  policemen,  it  is  sometimes  done  by  legislative  commit- 
tee-s,  not  this  one  thus  far— the  isolated  case  and  accopted^testimony 
which  receives  notoriety  without  knowing  what  the  facts  are.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  terribly  important  to  know  what  the  facts  are.  And  the 
fact  of  the  matter'is,  as  stilted  to  me  and  to  others  not  only  by  police 
officials  but  also  by  the  attorney  for  Mr.  Light  himself,  that  Carm^jn 
Santiago  became  an  informant.  And  that  is  the  fact,  she  did.  And  it- 
was,  in  tlie  face  of  her  becoming  an  informant  that  she  received  con- 
sideration from  both  the  court  and  the  district  attorney's  office. 

At  the  time  sh.^  oecame  an  informant,  she  refused  to  work  with 
Patrolman  Spinelli,  and  Patrolman  Spinelli  knew  it  because  she 
claimed  he  had  taken  money  from  her  and  she  would  not  therefore 
work' to  help  law  eiii:6rcement.  She  would  not  work  with  Patrolman 
Spinelli.  .■.      .  ^ 

Congressman  Brasco.  So  you  are  -indicating  the  consideration  of 
hor  li^t  sentence  was  the  fact  she  was  an  informant? 

Mr.  Gold.  Oh,  ye.s.  Informant  for  the  Federal  Government  and  my 
office.  That  is  correct.  .     .  « 

Mr.  Brasco.  Ton  are  saying  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  believe  it  was.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  then  she  was  'subsec[uently  arrested? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  right.  '  •  ' 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  I  suppose,  having  some  experience  m  the  area,  she 
was  playing  a  dual  role,  making  some  money  on  the  side  and  using 
her  role  a^i  an  informant  to  her  benefit. 

Mr.  Gold.  It  is  not  uncommon.  •  i_    .  ^ 

Mn  Brasco.  L  know.  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  this  business  of 
informants. 

.So  she  was  arrested  again  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brasco.  By  Spinelli? 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  then  the  second  time  around  she  got  a  heayy 
sentence  i 
M\\  Gold.  Fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Fifteen  years.  And  atound  this  ^icond  case  was  the 
allegation  that  the  attorney,  Mr.  Light,  attempted  as  the  attorney  to 
bribe  Spinelli  and/or  others? 

Mr.  Gold.  Correct.  '  . 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  behalf  of  Carmen  Santiago,  so  sho  could  be  .ac- 
quitted? ^       ,  ' 
^  Mr'.  Gold..  That  is  cori'ect 

:MrV  Brasco.  And'he  didn*t.report  that,  you  s^^     your  office  ? 
'  Mr.  Gold:  He  diH'^riotV- until  much  ?after  the  event.  And  thfe  tot 
we  became  aware  8f; that' wa^'dUHrig'llie^       of'/Cdmeri  Santiago' 
herself,  when  it  was  neC^ry  fot'Patftillfna^^^^ 
memo  book.  And- in-'thtt"^  memo  br;)k'  thir^^  reference  to  this 
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recording,  to  tJiis  convei-sation  with  Light,  and  that  is  how  we  found 
out  about  it. 

He  was  then  asked  to  produce  that  recording,  which  he  delayed  pro- 
ducing for  many,  many  months,  again.  We  learned  of  it,  I  believe,  in 
MarcJi  or  April  of  1971.  He  produced  it  in  August. 

By  the  way,  the  records  of  the  narcotic  bureau  indicate  it  was  in 
August  that  Patrolman  Spinelli  first  came  to  my  office  with  that 
recording. 

Mr.  Rangel.  }Vhen  you  say  your  office,  are  you  talking  specifically 
about  meeting  with  you  first? 

Mr.  Gold.  No,  I  am  talkmg  about  assistants  in  the  office.  He  went 
to  the  narcotics  bureau.  , 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Has  he  ever  had  any  personal  conversations  with  you? 

Mr.  Gold.  The  only  personal  conversation  Patrolman  Spinelli  had 
witli  me  was  concerned  with  the  mdictment  of  Martin  Light.  Indeed, 
he  was  at  the  press  conference  at  the  time  that  I  announced  that 
mdictment. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  he  was  with  you  when 
one  of  his  superior  officers  was  outside  of  your  office  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  Never. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  want  to  explain  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  while 
those  of  us  who  m  public  life  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  mvestigate 
severe  and  reckless  accusations,  the  only  reason  we  did  question  the 
witness  any  further,  as  relates  to  the  detail  and  substance  of  the  alle- 
ptions,  was  because  he  assured  us  it  was  already  under  investigation. 
It  appears  to  me  that  when  a  witness  comes  before  any  committee  and 
takes  an  oath  and  perjures  himself,  your  office  should  be  just  as  inter- 
ested that  an  investigation  be  done. 

Mr.  Gold.  I  appreciate  your  remark.  Congressman,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  others  within  Government  itself  don't  react  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Spinelli  also  caused  the  arrest  of  a  fellow  officer? 

Mr.  Gold.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Brasco.  He  also  caused  the  arrest  of  a  fellow  officer  in  this  case  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  understood  him  to  say  yesterdav  that  there  was  a  de- 
tective who  apparently,  at  least  as  I  understood  it,  got  mvolVed  some- 
where in  this  bribe  situation. 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  that  he,  as  a  result  of— well,  his  report,  we  weren't 
really  clear,  at  least  I  don't  recall,  maybe  it  was  a  tape  fecord,  I  think 
he  said. 

In  any  event,  was  there  a  detective  arrested  ? 
Mr.  Gold.  No. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Was  there  a  detective  implicated? 
Ml-.  Gold.  Yes, 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  did  he  become  an  informant  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  He  did.  That  detective  became  an  informant  and  testi- 
fied before  the  g.  ;nd  jury  and  will  testify  at  the  trial.  And  without 
that  detective— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  about  Patrolman  Spinelli, 
obyiously-^rwithout  that  detective,  there.was  no  case. 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  received  immunity  and  testified  I 

Mr.  Gold.  Oh,  yes.  TV^it^ut  him  there  was  no  case. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  In  addition,  as  I  understand  it  from  Congressman 
Brasco's  questions,  Mr.  Spinelli  did  implicate  this  detective  and  as  a 
result  of  this  implication  he  was  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and 
received  immunity  and  has  testified  aga.inst  this  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  What  actually  happened  was  he  had  arranged  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation  for  Patrolman  Spinelli  to  have  a  con- 
vei*sation  with  this  detective,  not  Imowing  what  he  was  going  to  say  in 
advance,  obviously,  and  that  conversation  took  place  as  a  result  of  the 
investigation  we  were  conducting  where  we  were  using  Patrolman 
Spinelli.  He  had  a  conversation  with  this  detective.  That  convei*sa- 
tion  in  and  of  itself  that  he  had  with  that  detective  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  indict  or  prosecute  Mr.  Light. 

But  as  a  result  of  that  conversation,  we  were  in  a  position  to  bring 
that  police  officer  into  our  office  for  questioning.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  this  detective  agreed  to  cooperate  with  us.  He  did,  in  fact,  co- 
operate. { 

He  provided  the  missing  link.  He  testified  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  he  also  agreed,  and  he  will  testify  at  the  trial  of  this  lawyer. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  he  has  been  suspended  from  the  police  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Gold.  He  has  not  been  suspended.  He  resigned.  At  our  insist- 
ence, I  might  add. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Gold,  I  can  understand,  if  Mr.  Spinelli 
probably  worked  hard  in  building  up  a  case  against  some  students  who 
were  involved  in  dnigs  and  against  a  woman  who  was  engaged  in  a 
large-scale  drug  operation,  that  he  might  be  disgruntled  or  disap- 
pointed, perhaps  somewhat  bitter,  if  those  who  hadauthority  to  pros- 
ecute those  people  against  whom  he  got  up  those  cases,  didn't  prose- 
cute those  cases.  But  I  wonder  if  you  have  an  explanation  of  what 
motivation  Mr.  Spinelli  could  have  to  come  before  this  committee 
yesterday,  primarily  as  an  undercover  agent  who  has  been  involved 
in  drug  addiction  in  the  schools,  to  tell  us  primarily  about  that.  We 
didn't  call  him  to  tell  us  anything  about  you  or  any  other  official  here. 

To  tell  the  committee  that  heliad  been  frustrated  in  his  efforts  to 
convict  some  of  these  people  in  these  cases  and  knew  one  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  had  not  prosecuted  these  cases,  what  motivation  could 
thei'e  be  for  his  wanting  to  make  those  charges  against  you,  if  they 
were  baseless? 

Mr.  Gold.  Irresponsibility  would  attribute  motive  to  one  who  is  ir- 
responsible. However,  there  are  two  salient  factors  about  which  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  First,  that  Patrolman  Spinelli,  himself,  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  my  office. 

And  secondly,  that  in  March  of  this  year — ^I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
March,  perhaps  it  was  the  end  of  February — ^in  March  of  this  year  a 
complaint  by  a  member  of  my  staff  had  been  made  against  Patrolman 
Spinelli  because  of  his  failure  to  appear  in  court  on  narcotic  cases, 
wnere  he  was  the  arresting  officer,  and  that  the  court  had  dismissed 
cases  where  Patrolman  Spinelli  was  the  arresting  officer  because  he 
did  not  appear  in  court. 

That  might  provide  the  motivation.  I  cannot  say  that  for  certain, 
but  those  facts  cannot  be  disputed. 
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Chairman  Pepper.  Why  else  would  Mr.  Spiiielli  make  the  accusa- 
tions he  made  yesterday?  Have  you  indicated  to  Mr.  Sninelli  that 
you  m  any  way  were  unhappy  with  this  conduct  on  his  part? 

Air.  Gold.  Patrolman  Spinelli  knew  the  complaint  had  been  made 
aganist  him  by  my  office  in  March  of  this  year.  He  also  knew  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  my  office. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that  if  we  have 
done  notliing  else,  we  have  been  most  active  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
m  government  who  arc  corrupt.  I  think  the  record  of  my  office  in  that 
regard  is  second  to  none.  Only  recently,  I  am  s-.:re,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
are  aware  of  a  very  extensive  indictment  of  a  large  number  of  police 
officei-s  who  were  charged  with  corruption,  and  Patrolman  Spmelli, 
as  many  other  police  officere,  was  very  unhappy  with  the  prosecution 
of  police  corruption. 

He  has  said  that  and  that  is  on  tape,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pepi'er.  Looking  at  it  from  his  point  of  view,  just  a 
theoretical  observation,  would  he  have  any  grounds  for  feeling  of- 
fended, hurf,  or  vengeful,  if  because  he  tried  to  press  the  prosecution 
of  the  people  against  whom  he  made  cases  the  district  attorney  not 
only  failed  to  prosecute  those  people,  but  turned  around  and  started 
prosecuting  him,  investigating  him? 

Mr.  Gold.  Mr.  Chairman,  f  think  you  misstated  the  fact. 
•  ^"^i'^-l  y^^^^  I  am  not  stating  any  facts.  I  am  simply  theoriz- 
ing. Could  it  be  he  had  resentment  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  The  danger  of  theorizing.  Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  the 
theory  becomes  the  accepted  fact,  and  I  think  we  should  be  dealing 
with  facts,  rather  than  theorj'. 

And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  said:  Carmen  Santiago  received 
a  lo-year  term  m  pnson.  If  Patrolman  Spinelli  was  unhftppy,  and 
he  never  expressed  it  to  anyone  in  my  office,  with  eight  young  people 
being  rehabilitated,  then  I  feel  sorry  for  him.  ^  fe 

Chaiman  Pepper  As  chairman  of  this  comhiittee,  I  think  all  of 
us  would  certainly  like  to  get  beyond  that. 

f ; J; » iS®  members  have  anything  further  on  this  particular  ques- 
ym  ]^ve  °"     drugs  in  the  schools,  Mr.  Gold,  before 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  pursue  something  along 
Mr.  Brasco's  line  earlier,  and  I  think  he  was  a  little  more  gentle.  The 
allegation  of  Mr.  Spinelli  yesterday  of  the  parent's  statement  differs 
very  little,  I  thmk,  from  tho  statement  of  the  bribe  attempt  that  you 
niade  earlier  m  your  testimony.  Not  the  bribe  attempt,  but  the  allega- 
tion that  Officer  Spmelh  was  accused  of  taking  $8,000. 

Mr.  Gold.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keating.  That  was  never  proved  ? 

Mr;  Gold;  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Keating.  It  was  by  a  woman  whom  he  had  ai  rested  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  That^  correct.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  police  officers  to 
have  that  kmd  'Of  charge  . against  them  in  "making  arrests.  That  is 
very  common,  and  each  and  every  instance  that  it 'happens,  where  such 
a  complaint  was  made,  my  office  examined  into  it  to  deterifiirie  if  it 
could  be  proven.  ■  • 
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Mr.  Keating.  I  think  you  should  But  I  thought  your  complaint 
was  the  statement  Officer  Spiuelli  made  about  a  pamit  .making  a 
comment  he  knew  you  

Mr.  Gold.  You  arc  a  politician.  You  are  a  public  officer  holder.  I 
am  quite  sure  people  have  used  your  name  in  vain,  people  you  don't 
even  know.  That  happens  to  everybody  in  public  life.  But  to  air  that 
kind  of  thing  without  substantiation,  I  thinlc  is  appalling.  And  for 
this  police  officer  to  use  that  when  the  truth  is  that  I  do  not  know  any 
one  of  those  defendants  or  their  parents,  and  no  one  can  say  they 
know  me,  I  just  thuik  that  is  rather  shocking. 

Mr.  Keai^no.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  your  statement,  but 
I  am  saving,  aren't  you  doing  the  same  thing  he  did  yesterday? 

Mr.  Gor.D.  Not  at  all.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  to  examine 
the  motivation  of  a  man  who  has  inade  a  serious  statement  which  is 
reckless  and  irresponsible.  I  think  we  have  got  to  try  to  search  for  the 
reason  for  the  man  making  those  statements. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  think,  for  the  record,  I  fail  to  see  the  difference  in 
your  statement  about  him  and  his  about  you,  under  the  circumstances. 
I  really  fail  to  see  the  distinction. 

Was  there  a  recording  made  of  this  conversation  regarding  the  bribe 
attempt  ?  I  may  Have  misunderstood  this.  He  said  that  one  of  the  assist- 
ant D.A.'s  had  attempted  bribing  him  in  this  one  particular  case.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  wasnt  here  yesterday,  Mr.  Keating,  so  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  he  said.  But  the  j-  ress  report  indicates  that  he  allegedly  had 
been  offered  a  bribe  by  .in  assistaiit  D.A.  Anii  my  response  to  it  was 
twofolH.. 

First,  it  is  not  true.  Actually,  threefold.  Second,  he  never  made  any 
such  complaint  to  anyone.  . 

Finally,  he  is  a  police  officer.  If,  in  fact,  he  had  been  offered  a 
bribe,  why  didn't  he  make  an  arrest? 

Mr.  Keating.  Had  he  ever  up  to  this  date  made  a  complahit  to  you 
about  this  bribe  attempt  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Keating.  To  your  office  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  No,  sir.  And  I  repeat,  sir,  if  such  an  incident  ac^^ually  took 
place  and  Spiuelli  is  an  honest,  police  officer,  why  didn't  he  make  an 
arrest  for  bribery,  if  that,  in  fact,  took  place? 

Mr.  Keating.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying,  but  I  thought 
you  were  indicating  somewhere  along  the  line  he  did  report  to  some- 
one that  there  was  a  bribe  attempt. 

Mr.  Gold.  On  the  contrary.  He  said  precisely  the  opposite.  As  to 
more  than  one  individual,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  sisiid  he  failed  to  appear  in  court  on  five  occasions. 
Over  what  period  of  time  was  this  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  The  arrest  w^as  made  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Keating.  Five  times  on  one  particular  case? 

Mr.  Gold.  Five  times  on  one  case,  and,  that  was  the  basis  of  the 
complaint  made  against  Patrolman  Spinelli  in  February  or  March 
of  this  year* 
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tt'^I'^/'j?^  place  on  March  3,  1971.  by  Patrolman  Spinelli. 
lie  failed  to  appear  April  21, 1971 ;  June  22,  July  8, 1971 ;  August  24, 
1971;  January  21,  1972;  and  February  25, 1972. 

Mr.  Kea-hng.  You  indicated  he  had  a  history  of  such  failures-  is 
that  correct?  ' 

Mr.  Gold.  That  happened  with  Patrolman  Spinelli  in  other  cases, 
that  IS  tnie.  Another  case  he  failed  to  appear  three  times;  another 
tl'^      *°  appear  twice;  and  I  believe  in  one  other  one,  once 

Mr.  Keating.  Over  what  period  of  time  has  this  occurred? 

Mr.  (jOLD.  During  the  time  he  was  assigned  to  the  narcotic  bureau, 
but  not  as  an  undercover  police  officer.  It  is  only  recently  he  was  as- 
signed undercover,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  This  is  a  legislative  inquiry  in  which  we  dont  even 
have  any  jurisdiction  to  write  legislation— only  recommend— but  so 
we  can  clear  the  entire  situation,  as  I  understanli  it,  Mr.  Spinelli  said 
yesterday  that  it  took  him  18  months  to  get  into  the  district  attorney's 
office  on  his  case.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Gold  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  dont  know  what  case  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  same  one,  about  Light. 

^'^^  I  repeat,  the  initial  bonversa- 

tion-he  had  two  conversations  with  Martin  Light,  in  September  of 

Mr.  Br.\sco.  Were  those  recorded  conversations  ? 

f ;nn       flL^.-"'  "^"^       The  second  one  was.  In  addi- 

tion, the  first  time  that  we  became  aware  that  he  had  any  such  con- 
Xh  hfvf MartmLight  was^duringthe  trial  of  Carmen  Santiago, 
which  by  his  memo  book,  which  he  is  compelled  by  law  to  produce  as 
Sh  Marti^L^ht  ^""^  ^""^    recorded  conversation  dealing 

It  was  then  we  demanded  that  recording.  We  received  that  recording. 
.  Mr.  raiLLiPs.  Was  that  m  the  police  department's  files  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  don't  know  where  he  had  it. 

Mr.  PHiLLffs.  You  said  before  the  bureau  got  the  record.  I  am  won- 
•  aring,  if  the  bureau  of  narcotics  recorded  this  conversation,  they  must 
have  conducted  an  investigation.  "-uou 

Mr.  Gold.  No,  I  dont^ow  who  had  the  recording.  He  is  the  one 
ite^ng  physically  it  was  kepC  I  have  no  way 

inJ^n  J^I^'^?:       '^T^  ^"  ''^'''^^  investigation  they  were  conduct- 
ing m  a  case  of  bnbery,  they  were  recording  a  wnversation  ? 

Mr.  Ixou).  This  IS  something  he— I  assume  he  did  officially,  of  course 
It  was  during  the  trial  m  March  or  April  of  1971  that  we  rSeivedS 
notification  from  his  memo  book  that  fee  had  such  a  recoXg.  matis 
interesting  about  it  is  that  the  first  tiine  he  proSuced  it,  d™pite  tremen- 
dous pressure,  was  not  until  August  of  19Tlf 

By  the  way,  the  narcotic  bureau  records  indicate  that  he' was,  in  fact 
assigned  to  our  office,  I  believe  for  a  period  of  2  days,  wSArd& 
that  investigation,  for  the  very  first  time.  ™ 

In  August  of  1971  that  investigation  moved  ahead.  It  was  a  con- 
versation which  then  took  place  witli  a  detective  about  whtm  SngrX 
man  lirasco  spoke  a  minute  ago,  on  January  4  of  1972  Martin  TAtrht 
w^ui^cted  on  January  18,  !i' days  after^the1oZl.Jfff 
uary  4.  He  was  indicted  on  January  18, 1972. 
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Was  arrested  and  arraigned  on  January  19, 1072. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Gold,  I  am  sure  in  this  situation, 
my  evaluation  of  the  testimony  is  you  are  telling  us  exactly  the  truth 
and  Spinelli  is  also  telling  us  exactly  the  truth,  and  somewhere  there 
is  a  failure  of  communication.  Spinelli  was  saying  he  brought  it  to 
your  attention,  or  to  the  attention  of  your  staff,  and  he  was  trying  to  get 
the  case  prosecuted  over  the  period  of  time  and  it  took  him  18  months 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Gold.  Mr.  Phillips,  that  is  not  so.  Because  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  when  you  examine  that  initial  tape  he  made,  you  cannot  prosecute 
for  a  crime. 

Now,  he  had  valid  basis  to  go  to  the  appellate  division  and  prosecute 
the  lawyer  by  way  of  appellate  division  proceedings  for  disbarment.  A 
tudgment  was  made,  and  Patrolman  Spinelli  was  told  that  by  Mr. 
Hines,  who  sits  next  to  me,  and  by  me  personally,  that  I  considered  it 
more  important  to  be  patient  and  do  the  investigation,  so  that  that 
lawyer  could  be  prosecuted  rather  than  simply  place  him  in  disciplinary 
proceedings^  and  that  is  the  fact  of  what  happened. 

He  was,  in  fact,  indicted.  Now,  disciplmary  proceedings  are  one 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  lawj'er  who  attempts  to  corrupt  cases  should 
be  prosecuted  and  not  simply  disbarred.  And  as  in  all  investigations 
of  this  kind,  they  take  time. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Counsel,  I  would  just  like  to  state  for  the  rexjord,  I  know 
we  are  all  anxious  to  leave  this  matter,  but  I  don*t  think  we  are  con- 
cerned enough  as  to  whether  or  not  a  police  officer  is  not  satisfied  with 
whether  on  not  justice  was  done,  whether  or  not  the  district  attorney 
moved  fast  enough  for  him.  I  was  concerned  about  some  very  serious 
charges  made  by  this  police  officer,  and  I  beg  to  differ  with*  my  col- 
league, I  don't  see  remarks  made  by  the  district  attorney  that  a  defend- 
ant in  a  criminal  case  accused  an  officer  of  taking  $8,000  as  being  the 
same  as  a  police  officer  saying  the  district  attorney  in  a  particular 
county  was  fixing  his  case  and  is  fixing  several  others. 

In  view  of  the  fact  these  cases  we  are  talking  about  were  handled  by 
the  youth  counsel  bureau,  which  certainly  many  of  the  members  were 
not  aware  of,  we  were  led  to  believe  that  they  were  heroin  cases.  Fur- 
ther, the  only  reason  I  did  not  press  for  specific  facts  was  because  this 
witness  led  us  to  believe  that  the  serious  allegations  he  made  were  cur- 
rently under  investigation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  credibility  of  this  committee  is  at  stake,  and 
I  would  just  like  to  say  we  are  sorry  public  officeholders  have  to  come 
forward  and  be  confronted  with  reclpess  accusations.  But  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  just  one  of  two  things.  Either  the  witness  who  testified  before 
us  yesterday  has  committed  perjury,.or  if  an  investigation  is  not  under- 
way, then  certainly  one  should  be  underway. 

Mr.  Gold.  I 'might,  tell  you.  Congressman  Eangel,  an  investigation 
began  yesterday  afternoon  concerning  the.statements  which  we  heard 
about  from.the  press  yesterday  afternoon.  We  have  been  in  touch  with 
various  high  officials  of  the  police  department,  including  Patrolman 
Spihelli*s  superiors,  including  the  head  of  tho^present  special  investi- 
gating unit  of  the  police  department  whicKdeals  with  narcotics. 

We  also  spoke  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  McCarthy,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  organized  crime  section  of  the  police  department,  since  his 
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f  Ho!?7;nH"'"*^iri^  here  yesterday,  a  man  wlio  is  a  very  close  pei^onal 
ttiend  and  on  the  basis  of  his  being  an  outstanding  police  officer. 

that  P.^  W'^''-^  the  statements  we  were  told  that  Spinelli  made, 
;mUr\v„«  f  investigation  taking  place.  We  were  Infomed  the 
ansnei  vas  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  asked  Conunissioner  Mc- 

outlffifi^r  ^^^^"^^  '^'".^  commander  in  tIdSy  to  find 
out  If ,  m  fact,  sucn  an  investigation  was  taking  place 

tint°eT,^fipld'/^'^"'*>''?  Hines  this  morning 

El  sno?pn  l  nn^"  *"^^  '^'^y'-  '"^'^  P''^  department,  has 

tTf  t'rota i^^pTneir  "--^'ga^ion  iTunderway  as  related 

u  ?  *u '  P®''^J!'PS  ?ne  bijgan  as  a  result  of  the  things  lie  said  vesteidav 
Mr.  Eanoel.  That  is  correct. 

5fr  S^*"'  'f  '"'^^'^^  ^^'"^^^^^^  '^'^d  were,  told  is  not  the  trutli. 
Mr.  Keating.  Just  onecomment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

trJnf  ;ifi^''"^if-i.'^?"'*  ^^^^^  ^i"-  Spinelli  ever  suggesting  the  dis- 
teSfiedTf^iif  ^^^l^yrnone^.  I  just  dont  rem! mfeer  tliat  being 
M  i         r  distinguish  between  taking  money— 

Hi^  ••  ^  ^""".^  ^«      Pe^^n^l  convereatfoSS  the 

district  attorney  m  his  office  and  a  superior  officer  «-«s  outeSe  and 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  case  was  fixed  ouisiae,  ana 

thhk  h^'^f  ;  y  ^-  '"•■'y  •  i  ^^^^  ^v««  referring  to  that.  I 
Sslateh  ^tSn"  '  that^suppc^edly 

wijf  Mr  stl'^r^te  ^^'Ik^I^'"-  J^*v«  convei^tion 

\Mtn  Mr.  bpmelh  about  the  drug  cases— I  am  sure  he  said  it  ivr.<! 

iZSn^l^  ^v«^  have  a  SnverlSion  w 

oEr%  °'  ^^■^"'^      ^  the  arl^ng 

thf  Jort° KiinnTJ'"'^  convention  with  Mr.  Spinelli  concerning 
caLs  at  alL  ^  ^'^^  ^  I  ^a"  recu",  any  dru| 

The  only  conversation  I  Iiad  witli  Mr.  Spinelli  concerned  the  vp 

veSion"?  ^^^"^  ^"*h  h'"^  d»"nff  that  con- 

Mr.  GoLDEjf.  When  the  matter  Avas  called  to  mV  attention  T  -araM^A 
to  get  the  facts  from  Patrolman  Spinelli  aS  /afk^d  hat  I J^me 
to  my  office.  I  ^vas  told  he  refused  to'come  to  my  office  unlet  a  sunSSr 
officer  was  present.  And  T  waited  a  cohsider/ble^STf  timf 
In  the  mcjuitime  nothing  was  being  done.  I  theri  dTr^d"  im  to 

Sir  rii;  .^f/i^/'*™'  down  andl  8«bs«iuek  timeTS  suSi^^ 
officer,  I  am  told,  did  appear,  waited  outside  of  my  room  for  a  Kod 

R„J  J  ""^^  ^  «""t  information^  MripSi 

But  subsequentlv  therefore  and  while  Mr.  Spinelli  was  in  mv  oS' 

fi.Jf^^^'"!^^-,  Chairman,  I  just  \vant  to  make  this  comment 
that  I  hnd  both  statements  appalling,  the  one  by  SiSlS  the 
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one,  the  allegation  of  the  $8,000,  because  both  appear  to  be  obviously 
without  foundation.  I  think  both  were  intended  to  discredit  the  other 
and  I  iSnd  that  a  distasteful  process. 

That  is  all  I  was  saying  before,  and  that  is  what  I  still  feel. 

Mr.  Gold.  I  think  it  is  more  distasteful,  Mn  Keating,  that  a  police 
officer  can  come  before  a  congressional  conunittee  and  make  reckless 
and  irresponsible  charges  which  later  make  headlines  and  we  must 
resort  only  to  the  answers,  and  the  answers  being  quite  different  fac- 
tually than  what  the  patrolman  testified  to  yesterday. 

That  is  even  more  appalling. 

It  seems  to  me  the  credibflity,  not  only  of  this  committee,  but  the 
credibility  of  tiie  Government  is  seriousfy  impaired  when  that  kind 
of  thing  IS  done  without  substantiation,  I  think  clearly  the  record  of 
my  office,  in  the  terns  of  prosecution  of  those  who  are  corrupt,  people 
m  government,  police  and  otherwise,  is  second  to  none. 

And  to  affect  the  credibility  of  my  office,  this  coimnitte  or  anyone 
else  m  government,  by  a  police  officer  who  was  recldess  and  irrespon- 
sible, I  tliink  is.more  appalling. 

Mr.  Keating.  Por  your  information,  I  wasn't  here  yesterday.  But  I 
feel,  and  as  I  said  before,  we  have  two  baseless  statements,  and  that,  is 
what  I  have  been  saying.  The  baseless  statement  yesterday  not  sup- 
ported by  your  office,  which  I  jSnd  appalling,  and  the  baseless  state- 
ment where  you  found  it  wasn't  true,  or  at  least  you  didn't  have  any 
information  other  than  the  person's  statement  about  the  $8,000.  I 
think  your  statement  and  his  statement  w^ere  both  made  to  discredit 
the  other.  That  is  exactly  what  I  was  saying. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Mann, 

Mr.  JVIann.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  gotten  this  committee  involved  in  sort  of  a  name-calling  or  dis- 
crediting contest  here,  when  our  basic  aim  is  to  see  what  we  can  do 
to  investigate  the  problem  of  drugs,  drug  use  in  the  schools. 

I  would  like  to  as^  Mr.  Gold  if  he  knows  how  many  indictments  his 
office  made  concerning  the  use  of  drugs  by  students  ? 

Mr.  Gou>.  I  am  just  looking  at  certain  figures, 

Mr.  Winn.  Have  you  indicted  any  of  the  arrested  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  Oh,  yea  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  High 
School  m  1970j  there  were  indictments  and  arrests  made  at  FrankKn 
K,  Lane,  The  individuals  are  charge  with  the  sale  of  heroin.  Those 
students  were  indicted. 

Of  course,  we  went  throu;  h  the  Fort  Hamilton  situation.  At  Madi- 
son, Whitman,  Eli  Whitney,  there  were  prosecutions  as  the  result  of 
sales  of  heroin. 

Again,  at  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School  prosecutions  r^ulted 
from  the  sale  of  heroin,  meaning  indictments. 

I  might  also  say  to  you,  Mr,  Winn,  which  I  neglected  to  mention 
]ust  before,  that  the  last  investigation  conducted  by  the  special  investi- 

fting  unit,  police  department  m  this  city,  which  concerned  Franklin 
I^ne  and  other  high  schools  in  Brooklyn,  was  the  result  of  a  con- 
ference held  in  my  office  with  me,  with  the  chief  of  my  narcotics 
bureau  and  with  the  then  chief  of  the  special  investigation  unit  of  the 
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police  department  which  deals  with  investigations  of  narcotics.  It 
was  at  my  suggestion  that  those  investigations  were  conducted  and 
the  prosecutions  resulting  therefrom. 

Mr.  Winn,  Do  I  understand  your  philosop^hy  then  to  be  that  if  they 
are  arrested  by  imdercover  agents  or  by  police  officers  on  the  charges 
of  possession  or  selling  of  heroin  then  they  are  subject  to  indictment? 
But  if  they  are  arrested  on  the  charge  of  pills,  or  some  of  the  other 
methods  of  taking  dope,  or  becoming  even  addicted  to  those  things, 
then,  your  philosophy  is  to  send  them  to  the  youth  counsel  bureau? 

Mr.  Gold.  No,  I  would  not  want  to  ^o  that  far. 

Mr.  Winn,  According  to  the  statistics,  it  sounds  like  that, 

Mr,  Gold,  I  do  Aot  think  the  statistics  will  reflect  that  at  all.  Ono 
must  examine  each  situation  independently  to  see  what  we  are  dealing 
'  with,  I  do  not  think  you  could  make  that  kind  of  broad  geneml  state- 
ment and  say  it  is  true,  I  would  not  want  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Winn,  Well,  have  you  indicted  any  of  the  arrests  that  have  been 
made  concerning  pills? 

Mr.  Gou).  Yes ;  m  other  cases,  oh ,  yes, 

Mr,  Winn,  You  did  not  mention  those  and  that  is  why  I  am  try- 
ing  

Mr,  Gou>.  I  am  sorry,  I  should  have  done  that. 
Mr.  Winn,  You  mentioned  only  on  heroin. 

Mr.  Gold,  Oh,  yes;  we  had  indictments  for  that,  too,  where  it  was 
determined  the  defendant  should  not  receive  youth  counsel  treat- 
ment. 

I  might  also  add,  interestingly  enough,  in  the  Fort  Hamilton  case 
itself,  one  of  the  cases  was  presented  to  the  grand  jury  and  the  grand 
ijmr  reduced  it  to  a  misdemeanor  and  sent  it  back  to  the  criminal  court. 
This  is  a  group  of  citizens  in  this  country  who  believed  this  defendant 
could  bo  better  helped  by  handling  the  case  in  a  different  way.  It  was 
presented  to  the  grand  ]ury  within  .2  months  after  the  arrest.  It  was 
after  the  grand  ]ury  rendered  its  decision,  sending  the  case  back  to  the 
crinimal  court,  that  we  reevaluated  the  arrests  made  at  Fort  Hamilton 
High  School,  and  these  defendahts  received  youth  counsel  bureau 
treatment, 

Mr,  Winn,  I  would  a^  with  you  that  each  individual  case  would 
deserve  consideration.  It  would  deserve  the  consideration  in  the  opinion 
of  the  anting  officer  which  niay  or  may  not  be  Officer  Spinelli,  It 
would  deserve  the  opinion  of  y-u,  or  those  in  your  office,  of  what  dis- 
pensation you  want  to  make.  In  that  case,  it  would  deserve  the  opinion 
of  the  grand  jury. 

But  don't  you  think  it  miffht  be  possible  for  an  agent  or  undercover 
agent  such  as  Officer  Spmelli  or  others— I  do  not  know  how  many  are 
mvolved-^that  do  take  a  certain  amount  of  risk  to  try  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  druff  abuse  in  the  high  schools,  and  to  secure  arrests.  If 
there  are  guidelines  or  no  guidelines  on  whether  arrests  ^>  re  to  be  made 
ba^d  on  the  use  of  pills,  Heroin,  marihuana,  how  do.„  a  man  like 
Ulhcer  bpmelli  Idiow  exactly  what  he  is  supposed  to  do  ? 

Mr,  Gou),  The  answer  is :  He  should  make  an  arrest. 

But  I  tiiink  it  is  the  responsibility  after  an  arrest  is  made  foi*  other 
people  within  the  cnniinal  justice  system  to  determine  what  is  to  hap- 
pen with  a  given  defendant. 

Now,  if  you  hiave  someone  who  can  be  tehabilitated.  Congressman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  terribly  important  approach  tr^  make. 
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Secondly,  this  is  a  uniform  practice  where  district  attorneys  are 
involved,  as  they  should  be,  with  programs  of  rehabilitation.  Indeed, 
the  very  first  methadone  center  set  up  in  this  city,  which  happened  to 
be  in  Brooklyn,  with  Federal  fimds,  1  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  with  the  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Katzenbach.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  respon- 
sible position  for  a  district  attorney  to  take. 

^  You  can  understand  a  policeman  might  feel  differently.  Patrolman 
Spinelli  obviously  does,  but  the  police  commissioner,  the  first  deputy 
police  commis^oner  and  other  high  officials  of  the  police  department 
Iiave  stated  publicly  time  and  a^in  that  ttiey  are  concerned  tnat  there 
^hould  be  broader  programs  of  rehabilitation.  Otherwise,  we  are  in- 
volved in  the  revolving  door. 

We  have  to  teach  ttiese  pNDOple.  Some  people  should  be  prosecuted 
and  sent  to  prison,  no  question  about  that,  but  some  judgment  has  to 
be  made  as  to  which  you  are  going  to  prosecute  and  send  to  prison  and 
which  can  be  reha;balltated. 

Mr.  WiNx.  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree,  partsicularly  in  the  case 
of  the  ^dents,  there  should  be  a  rehabintation  program.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  can  see  where  an  undercover  officer,  or  an  arreslting  officer, 
mig'ht  get  discouraged  and  very  down  at  the  mouth  if  he  knows  that 
after  each  aixest  he  makes,  under  the  circmn^nces  in  which  he  is 
operating,  it  is  only  going  to  be  turned  over  to  your  office  for  strictly 
a  r0habi!lita;tion  approach. 

I  was  here  yesterday,  I  have  a  hunch  Officer  Spinelli  feels  his 
arre^  do  not  &o  anywhere  in  your  office. 

Mr.  OoiJ).  Tneve  are  two  baedc  responses  to  this,  Congrersman,  I  can 
understand,  without  agreeing,  obviously,  that  Patrolman  Spinelli 
might  feel  tSiiat  way.  There  are  others  w*ho  feel  as  he  does. 

I  daresay  tttt)se  who  occupy  potitSons  of  respon^bflity  disagree  with 
Patrolman  Spinelli 

Secondly,  arrests  made  by  Patrolman  Spinelli  have  been  prosecuted 
and  they  have  been  indicted.  It  seems  like  Spinelli  would  like  every- 
one w<hom  he  arrests  to  be  indicted 

Mr.  Winn.  I  am  sure  he  would  like  that  100-percent  batting  average. 

Mr.  Gold.  I  supp>ose  he  would  like  100-percent  batting  average,  but  I 
think  this  society  is  also  entitled  to  a  100-percent  batting  average — 
the  conmiunlty  is  eittitled  to  that. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  agree  witih  that,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  refer  to 
a  man,  just  because  he  is  dedicated  to  his  belief,  as  a  disgruntled  police 
officer  looked  down  on  in  the  eyee  of  the  public 

Mr.  Brasgo.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 

After  listening  today  and  yesterday,  it  is  obviously  the  fact  that  a 
Pjolice  officer  who  imkes  arrests  wants  oonvidtions.  Sometimes  ttie^  de- 
sire of  the  police  officer  becomes  intertwined  with  how  tiie  prosecution 
should  be  handled.  I  think  what  my  coUea^gue  is  driving  at  is  the  isuct 
there  is  obviously  goin^  to  be  some  disagreement  between  the  way 
Spinelli  would  like  to  have  prosecutions  liandled  arid  the  way  the 
district  attorney  views  the  ^ob  that  he  is  expect  to  perform,  mainly, 
the  admiiristration  of  justice,  vMiSh  may  not  be  in  line  with  what 
Patrolman  Spinelli  thinks  should  be  done  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Gold.  I  think  we  are  much  further  apart  than  that.  He  has  made 
some  very  serious  statements  concerning  tnm,  and  I  think  we  are  quite 
far  apart. 
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But  more  importantly,  I  would  suspect  Patrolman  Spinelli  has  his 
views  as  others  have  their  views.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

What  happens  is:  When  those  views  were  expressed  as  they  were 
and  received  the  kind  of  notoriety  as  they  did,  that  does  not  serve  any 
useful  purpose. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  can  understand  tluit. 

Mr.  GrOLD.  Especially^  when  he  neglected  to  say,  for  example,  those 
eight  students— just  using  them  as  an  example— just  by  saying  that 
the  cases  were  dismissed  with  no  further  interest,  or  perhaps,  ho  did 
no*  know,  or  perhaps  he  did  not  want  to  know,  ttiey  were  in  fact 
handled     the  youth  -ounsel  bureau.  He  may  not  approve  of  the  youth 
counsel  bureau. 
Mr.  Bhasco.  That  is  tL  <  txrint  I  am  trying  to  make. 
Mr.  Gold.  There  are  five  listrict  attorneys  in  this  city  who  approve 
of  it,  and  not  only  that,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  bureau  is  a 
former  district  attorney,  and  every  district  attorney  for  the  past  20 
years  has  supported  the  concept  of  the  youth  counsel  bureau. 
Now,  Patrolman  Spinelli  is  entitled  to  his  views. 
Mr.  Brasco.  I  probably  used  it  more  as  a  staff  attorney  witSi  the 
Legal  Aid  Society,  so  l  understand  w*hat  it  is.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is:  Obviously  Patrolman  Spinelli  di.  ^^ees  with  that  ap- 
proach. When  I  was  in  the  courtroom  there  were  many  patrolmen 


In  trying  to  get  on  to  other  matters,  I  was  trying  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  patrolman  was  just  doing  his  job  on  the  streets.  I  suppose 
he  wants  to  be  the  prosecutor,  too. 

Gou>.  Most  patrolmen  would  like  to  be  prosecutors,  but.  I  thin^ 
if  history  means  anything,  the  one  thing  we  have  learned,  pohce  some- 
times have  a  tendency  to  ignore  the  law  themselves,  and  they  take 
action  on  the  street  where  we  are  then  left  with  a  case  that  cannot  be 
prosecuted,  because  the  policeman  himself  vio(lfl)ted  the  law. 

Obviously,  we  need  better  trained  policemen,  we  need  policemen 
more  co^fnizant  of  what  their  responsibilities  are,  what  people's  rights 
are.  I  think  when  we  accomplish  that  kind  of  a  situation,  when  people's 
rights  are  not  trampled  on  as  they  sometimes  are;  then,  perhaps,  we 
can  also  have  better  prosecutions. 
Mr.  Winn.  I  Avould  like  to  continue  just  a  minute. 
I  am  trying  to  bring  this  back  to  the  druff  problem  and  not  so  much 
the  personal  animosity  which  seems  to  Tie  within  this  individual 
problem. 

Ijet  me  ask  you:  On  the  original  intent  of  your  appearance  before 
this  committee,  which  was  to  ascertain  from  you  what  your  opinion  is 
and  what  you  feel  we  can  do  about  the  drug  problems  in  the  schools, 
do  yon  feel  that  the  schools  have  been  used  as  a  sanctuary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  drug  users  and  the  drug  addict  ? 

Mr.  QoLO.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Winn.  Then,  you  and  Mr.  Spinelli  are  finally  m  agreement. 


Mr.  Gold.  We  finally  are.  I  think  everyone  recognizes  the  board  of 
education  has  not  cooperated  in  the  way  it  could  have,  in  that  at  one 
time,  especially,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  within  that 
system  that  the  drug  problem  should  be  looked  at  with  one  eye  closed 


Mr.  Winn.  Have  you  met  with  the  board  of  education  ? 
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Mr.  Gold.  We  have  met;  I  have  met  with  school  officials  on  and  off 
for  a  substantial  period  of  time  where  we  have  discussed  the  problems 
of  drugs  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Winn.  Do  you  find  the  discrepancy  that  some  of  your  other 
witness  have  found.  That  some  school  authorities  have  a  philosophical 
approach  to  the  drug  problem,  that  their  schools  or  tne  educators 
should  not  be  involved  in  the  enforcement  end,  only  in  education? 

Mr.  Gold.  You  have  that  kind  of  conflict.  You  have  some  scliool 
officials  who  feel  that  way  and  othei*s  another  way. 

Mr.  WpjN.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  answer  to  breaking  down 
that  barrier,  if  they  are  going  to  continue  to  protect  their  schools  and 
their  drug  users  ana  their  drug  addicts  ? 

Then,  this  goes  along  with  the  statements  we  have  heard  for  2  days, 
that  some  of  the  schools — and  let's  say  only  a  minority — are  being  used 
as  sanctuaries.  How  are  we  going  to  break  down  that  curtain  ? 

Mr.  Gold.  I  think  that  is  probably  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
an  investigation  pending  now  concerning  three  schoolteachers  who 
were  selling'drugs.  That  does  happen  as  well.  I  suspect  there  will  be 
some  affirmative  action  on  that  very  shortly* 

The  point  is:  In  some  instances,  it  has  been  a  sanctuaiy,  but  I  hesi- 
tate to  ]ust  generalize  and  say  it  is  everywhere. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  do  not  believe  the  committee  has  the  idea  it  is  every- 
where, but  I  think  we  are  of  the  belief,  if  it  prevails  at  all — and,  ob- 
viously, it  must,  because  everyone  says  that  is  does — then,  somewhere 
we  have  to  either  readjust  our  programinc  or  break  down  those  bar- 
riers because  the  rate  of  drug  usage  and  drug  addiction  is  going  up, 
up,  up  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Gold*  Perhaps,  there  is  one  illustration  I  can  give  you  Congress- 
man which  will  point  up  precisely  what  you  said :  Not  too  long  ago, 
there  \vas  an  investigation  conducted  by  the  police  department  at  one 
of  the  colleges  in  Brooklyn.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation — my  office 
was  a  part  of  that  investigation — several  college  students  were  ar- 
rested. It  was  my  view  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  notoriety 
given  to  the  fact  that  two  things  had  taken  place  (1)  that  the  investi- 
gation had  had  the  complete  cooperation  of  the  college  itself;  and  (2) 
that  affirmative  action  had  been  taken  and  arrests  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  would  agree* 

Mr.  Gold.  To  accomplish  the  first  objective,  I  personally  called, 
telephoned,  the  president  of  that  college  and  asked  him  to  appear 
at  a  press  conference  to  express  his  concern,  that  he  had  cooperated 
with  the  investigation.  The  answer  I  received  was  "No.^^ 

Mr.  Wink.  Well,  of  course,  this  is  understandable,  too.  I  think 
this  is  just  human  nature  that,  even  though  your  intent  was  good, 
he  would  feel  that  this  could  reflect  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  college, 
the  reputation  of  the  '^ollege,  certainly  upon  those  who  were  consider- 
ing it  for  next  fall  or  the  next  semester. 

And  this,  is  one  of  the  problems  that  concerns  all  of  the  members  of 
this  committee.  We  have  heard  this  several  times  in  the  last  few  days. 

I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  we  break  it  down,  and  I  appreciate 
your  answers. 

I  have  a  lot  of  other  questions,  but  I  know  we  have  about  four  or 
five  other  wit  nesses. 
Thank  you. 

Giairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Gold,  I  just  want  to  make  one  observation. 
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On  panfe  43  of  the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  there  is  an  article 
that  refers  to  tlie  testimony  of  Mr.  Spinelli  yesterday. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  evidently  the  Xew  York  Joint  T-fe<«:islative 
Committee  has  sorne  ideas,  also,  that  you  have  not  been  as  diligent  as 
you  might  have  been  in  prosecuting  these  cases  before  you. 

Mr.  Gold.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Chairman  Peppeii.  Please.  Having  the  idea  which  was  also  the 
idea  Mr.  Spinelli  had.  And  I  know,  when  they  repeat  these  tilings, 
there  is  no  accusation  or  criticism.  Maybe  there  was  evil  motivation 
behind  the  action  of  the  joint  legislative  committ^  in  saying  that  your 
record  of  this  investigation  was  very  high  compared  witli  those  of  any 
other. 

All  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  this  committee  has  no  authority  to. 
attempt  to  pass  judgment  on  the  performance  of  your  duties  by  you 
or  the  performance  of  his  duties  by  Mr.  Spinelli  except,  as  an  in- 
dividual, I  have  considerable  sympathy  for  these  police  officers  who 
go  out  and  walk  the  streets  and  offer  their  lives  to  build  their  cases 
against  x>eop]e  they  think  have  violated  the  law,  and  maybe  they  do 
not  understand  all  the  things  the  district  attorney  has  to  consider 
when  he  makes  a  decision,  and  sometimes  complain,  even  in  public, 
about  it. 

I  do  not  think  those  fellows  arc,  at  least  always,  to  be  subjected  to 
accusation  and  perhaps  to  further  action  by  powerful  men  like  you. 

This  is  a  little  fellow  in  the  X)olice  department.  You  are  a  big  man* 
You  have  the  power  to  subpena  him ;  you  have  the  power  to  put  him 
under  pressure.  He  does  not  have  that  power  over  you.  You  have  had 
public  forum  j  ust  as  he  has ;  it  has  been  carried  in  the  press,  on  the  TV, 
that  you  deny ;  you  made  your  own  comment  about  Mr.  Spinelli.  You 
had  ample  opportunity  to  be  here,  in  the  presence  of  the  TV  and  press. 
And  I  hope  that  you  will  be  big  enough,  even  if  the  man  was  wrong,  to 
take  it  and  say,  "Well,  the  man  was  mistaken,  he  did  not  imderstand  all 
of  the  things  I  had  to  consider,  and  this  is  the  end  of  it.'*  I  hope  you  will 
not  pursue  that  fellow  and  try  to  harm  him  as  an  mdividual. 

Mr.  Gold.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  are  suggesting,  as  I  take  it 
you  are,  that  J[^be  charitable  with  Patrolman  Spinelli,  perhaps  an- 
other day  I  will  feel  more  charitable  than  I  do  today.  The  things 
he  has  said,  I  take  quite  seriously,  as  I  do  the  position  I  occupy,  as  I 
do  take  seriously  the  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  yon  occupy.  Perhaps, 
another  day,  I  will  feel  more  charitable  concerning  Patrolman  Spi- 
nelli. I  cannot  feel  that  way  today. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  appreciate  your  coming. 

Counsel,  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Eose  Shapiro. 

STATEMEHT  OFBOSE  SHAPIBO,  FOEHEB  HEHBES,  BOABD  OF  EDV- 
^  CATION,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  K.T.,  AHD  SPECIAI  ASSISTAKT  OH 
DBirOS  TO  GOV.  NEUSON  A  BOCEEFEILEB 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  isyour  name ? 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  My  name  is  Rose  Shapiro. 
Chairman  Pepper.  And  your  address? 
Mrs.  SHAPiRa  My  home  or  office  ? 
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Chairman  Pepper.  Either  one. 

Mrs.  Sjiapiro.  My  home  address  is  11  Fiftli  Avenue,  New  York 
Citj.  My  office  address  is  1855  Broadway. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  want  to  apologize  to  you  for  taking  longer 
than  we  anticipated  on  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  apologize. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  think  I  deserve  an  apology.  I  have  been  here  smcc 
10 :30  this  mommg. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  also  told  me  there  were  a  number  of  people  who 
came  down  to  hear  you. 

Mi's.  Shapiro.  My  whole  clique  is  gone ;  they  are  all  gone. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  yon  tell  us  about  your  prior  association. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  was  former  president  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  and  a  member  for  6  years. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  you  tell  us  what  period  of  time  that  covered? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  1963  to  1969. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  large  a  board  was  that? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  A  nine-member  board. 

Mr.  Phillips.  At  sometime  you  assumed  the  presidency  of  that 
board? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Yes,  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So,  in  1969  you  were  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion here  in  New  York  ? 
Mrs.  Shapeio.  Right. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  yo^  tell  the  committee,  essentially,  what  the 
board  does  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? 

Mrs.  Sh/piro.  What  it  does?  , 

It  makes  policy  for  tlie  education  program  of  the  city  of  New  York 
for  all  of  the  schools.  It  is  a  policymaking  board.  At  the  time  I  served, 
it  was  a  nonpaid  board.  That  has  changed  with  decentralization  and  the 
new  board  that  came  in.  -i -i-  j 

Mr.  P  iiLLiPS.  Did  you  also  have  an  executive  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  these  policies  you  did  set  were  carried  out? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Well,  it  was  our  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  the 
professional  staff  carried  out  the  policies  executed  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  what  did  you  do  if  the  professional  staff  did  not 
carry  out  these  policies  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  It  depended  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
They  were  called  in,  the  issues  were  discussed,  and  we  expected  our 
policies  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  period  of  1963  until  1969,  did  the  board  of  educa- 
tion discuss  the  drugs  m  the'  schools  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  There  w^  very  little  discussion  ^he  drug  problem 
at  that  time.  For  myself,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  ol  v  board  members 
were  not  interested,  but  a  number  of  parents  came  to  see  me  in  about 
1964:  or  1965,  and  they  complained  about  the  problems  of  drugs  m  the 
schools. 

They  told  me  that  there  were  pushers,  that  the  students  were  buying 
drugs,  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  were  ad- 
dicted, and  they  wanted  something  done  about  it^ 

I  sent  a  memo  at  that  time  to  the  then  superintendent  of  schools  and 
asked  for  a  report.  I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the  problem. 

Mr.  Phillips*  J)o  you  have  a  copy  of  that  memo  with  you  ? 
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Mrs.  SiiApmo.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  memo.  I  went  through 

my  files,  and  I  regret  that  the  files   ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Was  that  1965  or  1969? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  No.  That  was  about  1964  or  1965.  In  that  period. 
Mr.  Phillips.  We  will  ask  the  board  to  get  it. 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  If  they  have  it.  I  have  asked  for  it, .  d  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  sent  the  memorandum  to  the  superindendent 
of  schools?  ^ 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  sent  the  memorandum  asking  for  a  report,  based 
on  the  parents  allegations,  and  I  got  a  report  back  from  the  superin- 
tendent assuring  me  that  everything  was  under  control,  that  the  school 
authorities  were  aware  of  the  problem,  were  dealing  with  the  problem, 
that  the  police  department  was  aware  of  the  problem  and  dealing  with 
theproblem.  ^ 

Now,  you  might  well  ask  why  I  didn't  pursue  it. 

I  do  want  to  tell  vou  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  pursue  it.  The  pres- 
sures on  the  board  were  very  great  for  various  structural  changes. 
Ihose  of  you  who  know  something  about  the  history  of  the  board  of 
education  during  those  stormy  days  know  that  it  was  almost  impop- 
sible  for  the  board  to  deal  with  anything  but  the  immediate  pressures. 
And  that  is  why  I  did  not  pursue  it. 

XI.  ^x"*,^*^®^  ^  stepped  down  from  the  board— not  willingly— I  decided 
that  this  was  ffomg  to  be  an  area  that  I  would  pursue  myself.  I  did 
talK  with  the  Governor  about  it,  and  he  was  very  anxious  that  I  work 
^^T^V^^^T^^®^  ^^^.r*  ^^^^  ^^^^  appointed  me  his  special  assistant. 
^  Mr.  l:^iLLips.  Mrs.  Shapiro,  is  it  fair  to  say,  from  1963  to  1969,  the 
Doard  of  education  had  no  policy  or  program  in  relation  to  dnis 
sales  m  the  schools  ?  ^ 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  No,  there  was  no  policy.  There  were  progi'ams, 
generally,  m  the  health  committee  of  the  professional  staff,  the  division 
of  health,  and  there  were  lectures,  and  there  was  material;  but  there 
was  nothing  that  really  came  to  grips  with  the  problem.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  us  recognized  how  serious  the  problems  were  in  those  days, 
because,  you  remember,  it  was  not  until  1966  when  the  Haight-Asburv 
situation  broke. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  troubles  me,  Mrs.  Shapiro,  is  that  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  the  medical  examiner's  office  about  deaths  in  1965, 
deaths  m  1966,  deaths  in  1967,  all  through  1969,  where  school  students 
were  «ying  of  overdoses.  Apparently,  some  of  these  took  place  in  the 
schools.  Children  who  did  not  die  of  overdoses  in  the  schools  were  taken 
to  hospitals.  What  I  think  the  committee  finds  absolutely  astonishing 
3S  that  up  until  1969  the  board  of  education  had  never  formulated  anv 
policy  m  relation  to  this. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  agree  with  you.  I  am  appalled  myself  as  I  look 
back.  But,  as  I  said  to  you  earlier,  the  pressures  were  so  strong  for 
structural  changes—and  you  may  remember  the  community  control, 
the  decentralization  and  integration— and  all  these  problems  came 
before  t.ie  board  with  community  pre^ssures.  And  where  you  are  sitting 
now  with  large  groups  of  people  from  all  over  the  city  of  New  YorK 
pressing  for  structural  changes. 

The  community  itself  did  not  bring  these  problems  before  us.  Oh, 
I  am  not  apologizing  for  it ;  I  am  not  apologizing  for  it. 
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Mr.  Bangel.  Mrs.  Shapiro,  are  you  saying  the  communities  which 
were  festered  with  drug  addiction  did  not  bring  these  problems  to  the 
board  of  education  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  No,  sir.  There  is  nothing  in  the  records  I  have;  there 
is  no  communication  I  have,  except  as  I  just  related.  When  groups  of 
parents  began  to  come  to  see  me,  l  did  ask  for  a  report  from  the  then 
superintendent  of  schools  and  was  told  that  everything  was  under 
control. 

Mr.  Kanoel.  You  are  talking  of  1964? 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  1964  or  1965. 

'  Mr.  Kanoel.  And  there  were  no  community  groups  that  came  to 
the  board  of  education  ? 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Groups  asking  for  some  type  of  relief? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  If  tney  came  to  the  superintendent  it  was  not  released 
to  us,  but  they  did  not  come  before  the  board  of  education.  I  have  no 
such  recollection. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mrs.  Shapiro,  you  say  that  the  superintendent  of 
schools. did  not  report  to  you  if  any  of  these  matters  did  take  place? 


Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  say  the  school  officials,  themselves^  were 
not  keeping  the  board  fully  apprised  of  what  was  happening  m  the 
schools? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  That  may  very  well  be.  But  it  was  the  board's  re- 
sponsibility to  ask  questions.  And,  again,  I  say  that  this  problem  was 
not  presented  to  us  as  an  urgent  and  immediate  problem. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  no  program  was  ever  suggested  by  the  staff  to 
try  to  change  or  at  least  have  some  immediate  impact  on  the  nroblcm? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  There  ivas  nothing  brought  to  the  board  to  that 
effect 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  of  the  issues  that  came  up  this  morning — I  am 
sure  you  remember,  Mrs.  Shapiro — is  that  it  appears  to  the  people  look- 
ing at  this  from  the  outside  that  the  board  of  education  has  not 
shouldered  its  responsibility  in  this  area  and  is  not  responsive  to  the 
people  in  this  city  who  want  something  done  about  drug  addiction. 

What  would  your  comments  be  about  the  organization  of  the  board  ? 
Shoidd  it  be  changed  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  You  mean  there  should  be  a  different  kind  of  board? 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  is  your  comment  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  In  the  last  10  vears  we  have  had  four  or  five  different 
kinds  of  boards  and  four  or  nve  different  superintendents  and  I  do 
not  believe  structural  changes  are  going  to  be  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  ^  '  \ 

I  know  Congressman  Brasco  raised  the  question  this*  morning  of 
whether  an  elected  board  would  be  better  than  an  appointed  board. 

WelL  we  have  elected  commtmity  boards  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
how  effective  they  are.  Where  you  have  an  elected  board  on  the  top 
level,  studies  have  been  made  where  some  elected  boards  do  well  and 
some  appointed  boards  do  well,  I  do  not  think  that  the  structural 
changes  are  going  to  have  any  impact  on  the  education  of  the  children 
in  our  city. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  to  terms  with  picking  people 
who  have  some  concern  for  children,  who  care  about  children  and  are 
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less  involved  with  politics  than  thej  are  with  children;  then,  i)erliaps, 
one  day,  we  will  have  a  good  education  system. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  have  various  criticisms  that  the  board,  the  profes- 
sional people— I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  professional  management 
of  the  board  of  education— are  not  responsive  to  the  objectives  or  the 
desires  of  the  community  in  areas,  like  drug  addiction. 

Would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  what  you  mean  when  you 
say  "the  community,"  I  do  not  know  which  community  you  are  talking 
about  and  who  is  making  these  accusations.  Since  I  am  no  longer  a 
member  of  the  board,  I  do  not  have  to  protect  the  board,  nor  '^o  T  have 
to  protect  the  staff.  So,  I  can  speak  quite  freely  about  my  own  obser\'a- 
tions,  my  visits  to  the  schools,  what  I  know  about  the  drug  problem, 
and  how  I  think  it  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  we  need  new  personnel.  Apparently,  the  per- 
sonnel we  now  have  is  not  adequate  ? 

^  Mrs.  Shapiro,  I  wasn't  talking  about  professional  staff;  I  was  talk- 
ing about  appointments  on  the  top  level.  I  was  talking  about,  rather, 
the  board  of  education  and  the  community  boainis  of  education.  We 
were  talking  about  whether  an  appointed* board  or  an  elected  board 
makes  for  a  better  board. 

Mr.  Brascx).  Mrs.  Shapiro,  I  asked  that  question  tlii$  morning. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  know  you  did. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  it  was  an  effort  to  find  what  we  might,  deem  to  be  a 
better  way  of  handling  the  problems  in  our  schools. 

Let  me  ask  you  this :  I  have  been  ttying  to  find  out,  for  the  last  day 
and  a  half,  what  the  board  of  education's  policy  is  with  respect  to 
drug  abuse  in  the  schools  ? 

Wliat  is  your  opinion  as  to  what  their  policy  is  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  do  not  know  that  the  board  has  a  policy,  unless  it 
has  adopted  one  within  recent  months. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Maybe  within  the  last  6  days. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  had  written  to  the  iJoard.  to  the  president  of  the 
board,  on  February  3,  1971— and  if  I  may  read  the  letter  into  the 
record— if  you  want  to  bear  with  me.  It  is  a  short  letter. 

Mr.  Brasco,  Yes. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  It  reads : 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Xou  may  know  I  have  been  visiting  schools  this  past  year 
in  an  eflPort  to  find  programs  that  are  effective  in  educatiog  our  children  and 
youth  to  the  danger  of  drug  abuse.  I  have  found  some  that  seem  promising,  but, 
despite  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  many  of  your  staff,  the  problem  persists. 

While  I  am  in  agreement  that  money  is  essential  and  that  drug  specialists  in 
the  echoolo  would  be  helpful,  I  am  sure  you  wiU  agree  that  every  teacher  has  a 
responsibUity  to  inform  himself  on  this  subject  so  that  he  can  be  of  help  to  his 
students. 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  professional  staff  to  meet  this  responsibUity,  strong 
leadership  by  the  top  echelon  is  essential.  I  am  therefore  taking  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  you  a  proposed, policy  statement  which  while  limited  in  its  impact, 
win  stni  be  useful  in  getting  more  effective  action  from  all  personnel  in  the 
system. 

This  is  the  policy  the  board  makes.  This  is  what  I  hoped  they  had : 

The  beard  of  education  has  a  basic  responsibility,  insofar  as  it  is  within  its 
power,  to  see  that  every  child  is  provided  with  the  tools  and  i^urces  for  marl- 
mmn  learning.  This  includes  a  concern  for  health,  a  decent  and  adequate  diet, 
rest,  recreation,  clothing,  and  the  like.  Drug  use  and  abuse  Plays  a  vital  role 
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in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  child.  As  a  consequence,  the  board  affirms  its 
complete  support  for  an  unlimited  range  of  activities  designed  to  present,  curb, 
and  devise  the  necessary  treatment  for  this  plague. 

Such  a  policy  statement  is,  of  course,  no  substitute  for  an  effective  program, 
but  it  would  encourage  the  professional  staff  to  broaden  its  horizon  by  informing 
itself  on  all  aspects  of  the  drug  problem. 

Now,  what  should  this  mean.  It  could  mean  every  teacher,  beginning  with  the 
early  grades,  must  take  advantage  of  the  new  training  program  now  being  pre- 
sented by  city  and  State  agencies  and,  to  some  extent,  by  the  iward  of  education, 
itself. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  help  the  teacher  understand  the  symptoms 
of  drug  abuse  and  the  conditions  which  frequently  lead  young  people  into  drug 
habits.  It  necessitates  counseling  of  an  individual  and  small  groups  of  students 
in  the  resources  available  for  treatment  The  teacher's,  together  with  principals 
and  curriculum  specialists,  would  also  be  encouraged  by  this  strong  policy 
decision  of  the  board,  to  build  into  every  phase  of  the  educational  process  an 
awareness  of  the  dangers  of  the  misuse  of  drugs.  If  I  can  be  of  any  assistance 
to  you  in  your  effort  to  deal  with  this  tragic  problem,  please  be  assured  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  cooperate 

That  was  dated  February  3,  1971,  and  I  still  have  no  response. 
Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  things  have  not  changed  on  the  board  since 
you  were  there? 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  You  mean  on  the  top  level  ? 

I  am  not  party  to  their  deliberations  so  I  can't  testify  to  that.  I  can 
testify  only  to  what  I  see  in  the  schools,  the  programs  I  am  familiar 
with  and  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  do  jou  see  in  these  schools  concerning  the  pro- 
grams you  are  familiar  with. 

Are  they  eifective  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Some  of  them  are  very  effective.  You  know,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  measure  success.  The  thing  tnat  troubles  me  is  that  the  prob- 
lem is  growing. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  would  be  a  very  good  indication  of  failure;  not 
a  measure  of  success. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  If  you  are  going  to  hold  the  schools  alone  responsible 
for  the  social  dilemma,"  then  it  is  a  failure.  But  you  can't  hold  the 
schools  alone — and  I  am  not  protecting  the  schools  or  defending  the 
schools;  I  have  no  reason  to.  But  what  I  am  saying  to  you  is:  This  is 
a  problem  that  is  a  reflection  of  the  complete  breakdown  in  our  whole 
social  structure,  and  it  goes  not  only  for  drugs  but  for  pregnancy, 
venereal  disease,  and  some  of  the  other  problems. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  agree,  and  accept  that  maybe  I  am  wrong  and  maybe 
I  am  being  too  simplistic  in  my  approach.  We  had  Burton  Roberts  here. 

Mrs.  Shapiro*  Yes,  I  heard  him.  . 

Mr*  Brasco*  And  he  indicated  something  which  I  firmly  believe. 
That  the  teacher  is  the  logical  extension  of  the  parents.  IJnder  the 
mandate  of  law,  children  must  go  to  school.  Actually,  not  withstanding 
what  people  say,  they  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  curriculum  and/or 
education  or  selection  of  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  the  very  least  they 
should  be  able  to  demand  and  g&t  is:  That  the  children  are  being 
educated  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  conducive  to  education  and  an 
atmosphere  that  is  reasonably  safe,  and  an  atmosphere  that  does  not 
expose  children  to  tho  contagious  disease  known  as  drug  abuse. 

It  seems  to  me  the  testimony  we  had,  plus  my  own  experiences  both 
in  the  courtroom  and  as  a  public  official,  leads  me  to  believe  the  basic 
situation  that  we  are  confronted  with  is  with  respect  to  dnig  abuse 
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and  related  problems  of  violence  and  the  school  administrator  and 
the  board  of  education  is  saying  everything  is  rosy. 

So,  if  you  speak  to  the  teacher,  they  refer  you  to  the  principal ;  you 
speak  to  the  principal,  he  refers  you  to  the  board  of  education;  and 
when  you  speak  to  the  board  of  education,  they  refer  you  to  heck. 

We  have  witness  after  witness  testify  as  to  the  lack  of  cooperation, 
both  police  workers,  district  attorneys,  and  State  investigation  com- 
missions, health  commissions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  even  come  to 
our  attention  that  under  the  mandate  of  law,  where,  under  the  public 
health  code,  the  number  of  addicts  are  supposed  to  be  reported,  they 
refuse  to  obey  that. 

There  is  something  drastically  wrong  there,  and  there  is  nothing 
m  ternis  of  a  policy  statement,  unless  it  is  followed  up  by  some  action, 
that  \/ill  pfive  some  strength  to  the  teacher  who  is  the  guy  on  the  firing 
line  and  the  gal  on  the  firing  line,  to  begin  to  work  with  this  problem. 

And  the  board  of  education,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  just  dere- 
lict m  its  duty.  I  think  they  ought  to  resign. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  agree  with  you.  Thank  heavens,  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  board  of  education,  and  I  do- not  have  to  sit  here  and  defend 
that  kind  of  situation.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
I  think  the  situation  is  very  serious.  It  is  growing  worse.  The  figures 
indicate  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  taken  place,  indicate  the 
situation  is  worse.  Not  only  is  it  growing  worse  but  it  is  seeping  down 
to  the  early  grades. 

I  am  not  questioning  that.  Things  must  be  done.  I  started  with  the 
top  level.  And  what  I  am  saying  to  the  board  is  that  they  must  have  a 
firm,  strict  policy  with  expections  from  the  schools.  If  the  boss  does 
not  do  it,  the  people  who  are  his  subordinates  are  going  to  sit  back 
and  not  do  it. 

I  said  to  you  earlier  that  in  some  schools  there  are  excellent  pro- 
grams. It  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  supervision  there  is.  It  de- 

Sends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  program  that  has  been  miplemented. 
►ut,  again,  I  do  not  know  how  to  measure  success.  Despite  the  fact 
that  some  jprograms  are  good,  we  still  have  a  situation  that  is  growing 

worse,  which  indicates  to  me— and,  again,  lam  not  supporting  this  

Mr.  Brasco.  It  seems  to  me— and  that  is  why  I  was  recommending 
the  board  be  elected  rather  than  ajppointed— it  might  be  a  point  of 
applying  pressure.  It  seems  to  me  they  have  to  make  some  determina- 
tion of  what  is  to  be  done.  They  ought  to  be  cooperating  with  the  public 
when  they  know  they  are  saturated  with  addicts  in  the  schools.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  identify  those  who  are  drug  abusers.  We  know 
there  is  no  sure  cure;  the  rate  of  cures  is  less  than  1  percent.  It  is 
my  contention  we  ought  to  think  of  separate  institutions  of  treatment 
and  learning. 

We  ought  to  do  something  about  it  and  not  allow  the  problem  to 
get  worse. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

To  follow  up  the  question  Congressman  Brasco  talked  about  when 
he  talked  about  the  district  attorney  in  the  Bronx  who  impressed 
upon  all  of  us— I  know  ho  impressed  me.  He  is  my  kind  of  law  enforcer. 
I  think  he  would  be  evenrbody's  kind  in  sharp  contrast  to  another 
district  attorney  we  heard  from  today. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Ko  comment. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  Anyway,  he  said  that  he  thought  the  schoolteacher 
had  an  obligation,  where  there  was  a  suspicion  that  drug  abuse  was 
being  practiced  by  a  particular  student,  that  the  schoolteacher  had  an 
obligation  to  report  it. 

Do  you  believe  that  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Oh,  I  think  that  the  schoolteacher  must  certainly 
have  an  obligation  to  report  it,  but  I  think  that  the  teacher's  respon- 
sibility shoiud  be  to  the  head  of  the  school.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
teacher  should  go  out  to  the  police  department  I  think  the  principal 
of  the  school  has  the  responsibility  for  the  ovei*all  management  of  the 
school.  The  teacher  should  report  to  him.  What  he  does  with  it  is  his 
responsibility. 

Mr.  Sand3Ian.  Now,  we  get  to  the  next  question. 
,  Suppose  neither  the  teacher  nor  the  principal  react  in  that  fashion. 
Would  you,  as  a  member  of  the  city  board  of  education,  vote  to  suspend 
or  remove  that  kind  of  teacher,  or  that  kind  of  principal  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  would,  after  a  very  careful  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Only  if  proven  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  But  remember  this :  If  a  board  had  a  policy  that  said 
this  must  happen,  then,  naturally,  they  could  bring  this  principal  up 
on  charges. 

But  when  the  board  does  not  have  a  policy  itself,  you  see  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  deal  with  its  subordinates. 

Mr.  Sand^lan.  You  are  in  line  with  the  thinking  .of  the  district 
attorney  from  the  Bronx,  and  he  said  that  the  schoolteacher  is  more  or 
less  the  custodian  of  people. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Right. 

Mr.  Sandman.  That  parents 'have  a  right  to  look  to  and  believe  that 
person  is  going  to  look  after  those  children  with  moral  responsibility, 
not  just  teaching  them  their  ABC's. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  agree  with  that  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  do.  I  have  met  with  Mr.  Roberts  many  times.  We 
have  had  long  discussions  about  the  problem  and  we  are  pretty  much 
in  agreement  on  what  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  May  I  comment  on  one  thing  Mr.  Roberts  said  this 
morning? 

He  talked  in  terms  of  having  separate  schools  for  abusers,  or  addicts 
and  abusers.  He  talked  about  two  kinds  of  schools. 

I  think  the  problem  there  is — and  the  reason  it  is  not  being  done, 
apart  from  the  iSnancial  aspect  of  it — think  it  is  time  that  the  board 
of  health  would  think  in  terms  of  indicating  that  this  is  an  epidemic. 
We  all  talk  in  terms  of  this  being  an  epidemic.  It  would  seem  to  me 
the  board  of  health  would  now  call  this  a  contagious  disease,  a  com- 
municable disease,  rather  than  just  a  reportable  one.  And  if  this  were 
declared  a  contagious  disease  it  would  be  easier  to  remove  the  kids 
who  are  addicts  from  the  classroom,  as  the  district  attorney  indicated 
today. 

I  think  this  needs  to  be  done,  and  I  would  hope  that  someone  would 
make  an  effort  to  find  out  why  the  department  of  health  does  not  do 
this. 
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Mr.  Sandman.  In  regard  to  the  health  doctors,  you  heard  testimony 
about  so  many  cases  not  even  being  reported  in  the  school  system. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Eight.  ^ 

Mr.  Sandman.  As  a  member  of  the  city's  board  of  education,  if  you 
were  m  that  district  who  did  not  report  any  of  these  cases,  would  you, 
as  a  member  of  that  board,  vote  to  suspend  or  remove  that  doctor  upon 
good  proof  that  he  did  not  report  those  cases  ? 

Mrs  Shapiro.  You  were  saying  if  I  were  a  member  of  the  board  of 
health? 

Mr.  Sandman.  No,  a  member  of  the  board  of  education. 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  The  board  of  education  I  do  not  think  has  any  iuris- 
diction  over  a  doctor. 

Are  you  talking  about  a  doctor  who  would  be  a  part  of  a  board  of 
education  ? 

Mr.  Sandman.  Right.  Don't  you  have  any  of  those  in  New  York? 
Mrs.  bHAPiRo.  No.  That  is  the  department  of  health. 
The  department  of  health  puts  nurses  and  doctors  into  the  schools. 
Mr.  bANDMAN.  Let  me  frame  it  another  way : 

Do  you  believe  such  a  doctor  who  did  not  report  any  of  these  bases 
should  be  suspended  or  removed  ? 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  It  depends  on  the  reasons  why  he  is  not  doing  it. 
Mr.  Sandman.  How  can  he  have  reasons  ? 
The  law  says  he  must  report  it. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  If  there  is  a  law  that  says  he  must,  then  he  should 
report  It.  And  if  he  does  not  report  it,  he  is  guilty  of  breaking  the  law. 

Mr.  Sandman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Mrs.  Shapiro,  I  have  a  problem. 

I  heard  you  join  in  with  Congressman  Brasco  in  believi:.g  we  ought 
to  get  nd  of  this  board  and  do  something  to  have  the  board  relate  to 
the  drug  epidemic. 

Mre.  Shapiro.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  that  I  did  not  think 
structural  chances  made  very  much  difference  whether  it  is  this  board 
or  another  board. 

Mr.  Rakgel.  My  problem  is  this:  You  were  on  the  board  from  1963 
to  1969? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Right. 
^  Mr.  Ranoel.  Many  of  the  stp^ .  tes,  the  laws,  that  requires  the  report- 
ing that  Congressman  Sandman  referred  to  were  the  law  then,  and 
the  board  had:  no  policy  then.  There  was  no  real  program.  If  you  say 
there  was  nothing  from  the  community,  it  did  not  emanate  from  the 
department  of  health  operating  within  the  public  school  system,  it 
did  not  emanate  from  the  teachers,  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  United 
Federation  of  Teachers,  and,  so  there,  you  were,  right  there  on  top.  So 
taking  that  as  a  background,  we  have  to  say  that  whatever  new  board 
we  have  IS  ndmg  the  crest  of  an  epidemic  which  was  allowed  to  ^row 
dunng  the  last  10  years. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  could  not  disagree  with  you.  I  am  not  disagreeing 
with  you.  All  I  said-,  in  explanation,  was  that  the  pressures  on  the  boai^ 
on  which  I  served  were  so  great--and  you  know  it  as  well  as  anyone, 
Congressman  Rangel— that  the  pressures  for  structural  changes  were 
such  we  had  very  little  time  to  do  much  about  education. 

Mr.  Rangex.  But  Congressman  Sandman  was  asking  questions  con- 
cerning the  physician  as  relates  to  the  department  of  healm. 
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And  it  is  obvious  that  what  we  are  talking  about,  basically,  is  not 
•a  congressional  problem  but  is  a  moral  problem,  a  professional 
problem,  and  we  believe  it  is  a  very  serious  legal  problem. 

So,  rather  than  rehash  what  should  have  been  done,  it  seems  to  me 
that  someone  in  the  department  of  health  is  presently  in  violation 
of  State  laws  and  that  the  board  of  education  is  presently  in  volation  of 
State  laws.  And  I  would  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  are  requesting 
the  committee,  rather  than  to  suggest  and  revise  policy,  to  ]Oin  in 
enforcing  the  laws?  ,         ,     .  ,  v 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  would  be  delighted  to  work  with  anyone  who  sees 
some  way  ir  which  we  are  going  to  resolve  this  question.  It  is  a  very 
deep  rooted  one.  I  see  these  kids  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  a  heartbreak- 

^^fl^ANGEL.  But  the  doctor  who  is  in  charge  of  the  health  depart- 
ment testified  yesterday  that  she  can't  jget  the  doctors  to  report  cases. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  That  is  her  responsibility.  I  can't. 

Mr.  Rangel,  As  an  advisor  to  the  Governor,  I  am  asking  you  now, 
in  your  new  programs,  is  it  really  just  her  responsibility,  since  the 
State  also  hasthe  responsibility  for  education  ? 

Mrs  Shapko.  I  thmk  that  all  of  us  have  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility to  have  a  very  hard  look  at  what  is  happening  in  our  cities  today 
and  seeing  if  we  can't  find  some  answers.  ^     ,      j   •   i.  i.a,  j. 

I  assume  the  reason  for  tiiis  congressional  hearing  is  to  do  ]ust  that, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can  to  solve  this 

^^Mn  Kangel,  I  am  asking  if  in  your  role  bs  advisor  to  the  Governor, 
when  this  committee  can  report  to  you  that  we  have  testimony  or  clear 
violations  of  the  law,  can  we  hope  that  you  would  report  these  viola- 
tions to  the  Governor?  ,      ,x  J  X  4.^  T  ^ 
Mrs.  Shaphio.  I  would  be  more  than  delight^  to  c^perate.  1  am 
looking  for  ways  in  which  I  can  do  this,  and  I  will  be  very  happy. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Would  my  colleague  yield  ? 
There  is  something  I  do  not  understand.             ,       ,  x- 

What  is  the  relationship  between  the  State  board  of  education  

Mrs.  Shapiro.  The  State  education  department.        ,  ^  ^ ,  ^. 
Mr.  Brasco.  All  right.  Its  relationship  to  the  Board  of  Educa^on 
of  the  city  of  New  Yoric  9 
Is  there  any  working  relationship?  '  j  « 

Can  one  impose  on  the  other  and  tell  them  What  recommendations 

Mt^^Shapiro.  Yes.  There  is  no  question.  There  was  a  close  working 
relationship  when  we  were  there.  -  •  i.  i 

Mr.  Brasco.  It  is  obvious  that  there  has  to  be  more  than  ]ust  a  close 

Wt  Fim'SS  is,  can  the  Stete  department  of  ^^^^^^^^ 
mulgate  any  rules  or  regulations  and  ask  the  New  York  City  Board  of 

^  M  AI?^^^^^     and  the  board  of  regents  has  that  responsibility 
Mr.  Brasco.  OK.  You  heard  Mr.  RoW  testimony  about  c^^^^^ 

commitments,  about  point  of  cooperation,  about  the  fw*  the  teacher 

should  be,  and  is,  the  logical  extension  of  the  parent. 
Mrs.  Shapiro.  Right 
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*i  '^P;? extension  of  the  parent  anytime  the  child  is  at  school 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Sure. 

Mr.  Brascx).  Would  you  do  that? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  would  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  think  now,  as  an  opinion,  tliey  would  be  receD- 
tive  to  that  kind  of  a  program  ?  ^  ^ 

n«^?rV?ni^^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^g      ^nswers  the  same 

as  everyone  is  looking  for  answers. 

lnn?;5r^^^*  ^  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  the  day  is  getting 

long  and  I  suppose  everyone  is  frustrated.  I  do  not  know  how  lar^ 
this  world  IS,  but  I  guarantee  that,  if  I  put  a  couple  of  oceTclerfe 

^ev  wiii'k^oTS  r^"^^  ^'^^  ir*^  Dof  cit?Lf  oTt?e  boS 
they  wil  know  what  to  do;  they  understand  that  their  kids  are  goine 

Inf  cnwi^.r  ^fr^^^'.^iat  the  teachers  themselves  are  afraid  to 
go  to  school ;  they  will  undei^nd  no  one  is  learning  in  the  schools 

Mrs.  Shapiro JThey  will  take  what  problems  out? 
th^;^  S'^Jwi^^*  problems?  If  student  addicts  are  disrupting 
thmgs  at  school,  they  will  remove  them  from  the  schools.  If  it  be- 

SfiffcfvittSiliJr  ""^^^'"^'^^ 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  think  these  htorincs,  instead  of  having  me  and 
other  people,,  professionals,  who  are  Involved  with  this,  thSt  ySu 
should  bring  m  the  people  off  the  street  and  talk  to  them,  take  tE 

tuil'^i  ^"^T--  "^^f  problem  is  they  pay  other  people  to  do  the  job 
that  IS  not  bemg  done.  They  would  like  to  getVcrack  at  doing  it 
n„?S^^''/r°-  }  ^f.^'^.they  should  be  invoW  I  think  the  wSole 
purpose  of  decentralization  was  to  involve  the  people.  I  am  all  for 

IS  the  parents  have  not  been  listened  to  over  the  years 
Mr.  Brasco.  This  is  what  I  was  saying. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  was  /resident  of  the  United  Parents  Association 
for  a  number  of  years,  t  jcnow  what  the  problems  are.  I  W  how 
S^^nr""  pemittS^to  maki 

tn^'l^n^fK^^if?  bring  in  the  parents  and  let  them  say  what  needs 
to  be  done,  I  think  that  is  what  you  need  to  do. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Yes. 

schSi  bJ^?£?^^     ^"""^  """"^     ^^"^  i*><^"y 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  "What  ?  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Mann,  mat  are  the  locaUy  elected  school  boards  for? 
Mrs.  Shapibo.  What  are  they  f  w  i  ^ 
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The  elected  school  board's  responsibility  is  to  make  policy  on  the 
local  level— on  the  district  level,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Mann.  How  many  local  district  school  boards  are  there  in 
New  York  City? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Thirty-one. 

Mr.  Mann.  Do  they  lack  leadership  in  all  31  ? 

Mrs.  SiiAPino.  Some  are  good;  some  are  not  so  good.  The  same  as 
Congressmen.  Some  are  good  and  some  not  so  good. 

Air.  Mann.  What  good  is  any  of  them  doing? 

Whatjgood  are  they,  the  school  boards,  in  the  dnig  area  ? 

Mrs.  SiiAPiRo.  What  good  is  being  accomplished  ? 

Again,  it  depends  upon  the  leadership  in  the  area. 

It  depends  upon  the  relationship  of  the  community  board  to  the 
professional  staff.  I  do  not  have  a  staff  myself,  so  it  is  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  go  around  and  see  what  each  one  is  doing. 

But  I  know  some  are  better  than  others. 

It  depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  leadership  you  have. 

Now,  you  have  problems  within  the  community  school  boards  them- 
selves where  there  is  disagreement  among  the  members,  and  some  of 
the  community  people  are  disenchanted  with  some  and  some  of 
the  community  boards  are  disenchanted  with  the  people.  But  these  are 
human  frailties  and  part  of  our  political  way  of  life,  and  these  are  the 
problems  we  must  transcend. 

Mr.  Mann.  Have  any  of  these  local  school  boards  called  upon  the  city 
board  to  fill  any  needed  poliq^  areas  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  don't  know  what  the  situation  is  now  since  I  am 
Aot  a  member  of  the  central  board,  and  I  do  not  know  what  the  rela- 
tionship is  between  the  community  board  and  the  board  of  education — 
the  central  board  of  education. 

Mr.  Mann.  How  about  the  parents' groups? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  think  the  board  of  education  will  testify  to  the  fact 
that  that  they  are  constantly  being  badgered,  which  is  what  they  are 
there  for.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  community  should  have 
complete  entree  to  the  board  and  make  its  requests  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  their  requests  and  make  their  feelings  known.  This 
is  the  democratic  way  of  life,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
strengthened. 

Mr.  Mann.  There  has  been  some  evidence  and  I  was  hoping  parent 
groups  or  those  who  desire  to*  protect  the  reputation  of  their  schools 
from  being  tarnished  by  drug  charges  would  set  involved.  Is  this  the 
•kip'^  of  parent  leadership  we  nave  around  heref 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  do  not  think  I  understand  your  question,  sir. 

Mr.  Mann.  We  had  reports  when  a  good  job  was  done  by  law  en- 
forcement in  the  school  and  the  drug  charges  were  made  that  the 
more  outspoken  parents'  group  in  that  school  raised  a  little  cain  to 
surpress  it. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  think  I  understood  what  Mr.  Roberts  was  saying, 
because  we  discussed  that  many  times.  There  are  a  few  people  in  the 
community  that  set  themselves  up  as  representatives  of  the  community. 
They  flex  their  muscles  and  they  make  themselves  heard,  and  everyone 
runs  scared.  The  average  parent  who  has  a  child  in  the  school  is  very 
anxious  that  that  child  leam,  that  that  child  be  given  a  good  education, 
and  that  that  child  becomes  something,  somebody. 
82-401—72 — ^le 
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Mr.  Manx,  When  were  the  locally  elected  school  boards  established  ? 
Mrs.  Shapiro*  Three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mann.  Has  there  been  any  improyement  in  the  drug  program 
in  the  districts  as  a  result  of  those  local  elected  boards? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  can't  answer  that  because  I  have  not  been  around 
all  of  them.  All  I  know,  as  I  said  to  you  earlier,  is  I  think,  the  situation 
is  worse.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  whether  the  school  boards  haye  a 
good  program  or  a  bad  program.  This  is  a  serioas  problem  that  is 
growino^  worse,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  programs  in  and  of  themselyes 
are  going  to  resolye  this  one. 

You  see,  you  are  putting  a  great  responsibility  on  the  schools  alone. 
Of  course,  the  schools  haye  a  responsibility.  They  are  custodians  of 
the  children,  of  all  of  our  children,  and  they  must  take  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility and  must  do  a  better  iob. 

But  if  you  expect  that  the  schools  alone  are  going  to  resolye  this 

Eroblem  you  are  going  to  be  yery  disappointed.  Society,  as  a  whole, 
as  a  great  responsibinty,  and  that  goes  for  the  community,  and  that 
goes  for  the  churches,  and  that  goes  for  our  political  leaders,  and  for 
society  generally.  And  unless  all  of  us  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
we  are  not  going  to  resolye  this  problem. 

And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  money,  because  I  haye  watched  money 
go  down  the  drain. 

You  talked  this  morning  about  funding,  and  I  listened  yery  care- 
fully when  you  were  talking  about  funding. 

I  would  nope  one  day  it  might  be  possible  to  stop  earmarking  cer- 
tain moneys  lor  particular  thmgs,  because,  when  that  happens,  the 
result  is  that  everybody  is  coming  up  with  a  iprogram  to  fit  the  amount 
of  money  you  are  supplying,  and  they  say  "We  have  the  answer;  we 
know  exactly  wbut  to  do  " 
Then,  if  they  have  political  muscle,  believe  me,  they  get  it.  And  so 


Chairman  Fefp]^  Mr.  Kangel. 
Mr.  IvANQEii.  We  have  to  view  the  board  of  education,  the  police 
department,  and  the  department  of  health. 

Can  you  tell  me  what,  if  anything,  during  the  last  10  years,  the 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  nas  done  in  coimection  with  the  drug 
problem,  especially  in  connection  with  legislative  measures? . 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  that  completely.  That 
is  a  question  that  should  be  directed  to  them.  I  have  worked  with  them 
quite  closely  since  I  have  been  appointed.  When  I  was  on  the  board 

of  education  I  had  problems  with  the  union.  But  when  I  got  off  • 

Mr.  Banoel.  I  notice  you  have  less  of  a  problem  since  you  left  the 
board. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Exactly*  much  less.  Because  I  held  the  purse  strings, 
and  they  wanted  it.  But  I  am  talking  facetiously. 

Mr.  Mangel.  But  you  do  recognize  it  is  a  very  powerful  organiza- 
tion? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  A  very  powerful  organization  that  has  tremendous 
muscle.  I  have  worked  closely  with  them  in  setting  up  their  programs. 
I  know  many  of  their  teachers  are  doing  very  gooa  joDS  in  many  of  the 
schools,  but,  again,  I  do  not  know  how  to  measure  success. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mrs.  Shapiro,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  (1)  the  school 
board  and  the  school  authorities  are  more  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  it; 
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(2)  the  interests,  schools  or  parents,  are  the  children;  (3)  the  diffi- 
culties of  dealing  with  progress  in  the  schools;  (4)  perhaps  most 
importantly,  the  authorities  hardly  know  what  to  do  and  nobody  has 
yet  developed  any  effectiv^i  method  of  trt^tment  and  rehabilitation; 
and  (5)  they  did  not  have  the  program,  thev  did  not  have  the  money  to 
carry  it  out?  Would  you  say  that  perhaps  the  two  priorities  in  the  area 
should  be  to  develop  through  Federal,  State,  and  local  co-operation  a 
program  designed  by  the  educational  and  medical  authorities  that  will 
be  the  most  objective  that  we  know,  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  then 
funding  by  several  Federal,  local,  and  State  agencies  to  make  possible 
that  program,  including  the  division  of  personnel  facility,  and  what- 
ever else  would  be  necessary  ? 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  think  that  is  what  the  Gdvemor 's  hope  is.  Mr.  Beame 
asked  this  morning  for  some  kind  of  coordinated  effort.  I  think  this  is 
very  important  I  find  that  everyone  is  going  out  in  another  direction. 
Tills  is  veiy  confusing.  Not  only  to  the  parents  and  to  the  teachers,  but 
to  the  children*  And  it  is  not  only  confusing  from  the  point  of  view  of 
organization,  but  how  one  group  feels  about  marihuana  and  another 
group  feels  about  marihuana  and  what  needs  to  be  done.  Whether 
methadone  is  the  answer. 

Chairman  Pepper,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  those  entitled  to 
Federal  programs,  the  addicts  and  the  matter  of  drug  addiction  among 
the  students  in  the  school  1 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  Not  that  I  know  of . . 

Chairman  Pepper.  One  of  the  things  that  is  so  vivid  to  this  com- 
mittee— this  is  the  first  of  our  hearings  on  this  subject,  but  there  will 
be  others  in  other  parts  of  the  country— is  how  little  is  being  done.  How 
shoclringly  little  is  being  done  in  this  field. 

Governor  Kockefeller  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  country  in 
trying  to  do  something  about  the  drug  problem.  We  hope  he  can  put 
together  a  Federal^  State,  and  local  program  that  will^  enable  the 
appropriate  authonty  to  do  something  ef^tive  about  this  program. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  happy  to  hear  this. 

Mr.  Keating.  No  questions. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mrs.  Shapiro,  for 
your  testimony. 

Mrs.  Shapiro.  I  really  did  not  want  to  come.  But  I  was  expecting 
to  be  subpenaed  so  I  decided  to  come  on  my  own. 
Chainnan  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

(The  following  statement  was  received  from  Mrs.  Shapiro :) 

Statement  of  Rose-Shapibo  be  the  Kew  York  Omr  Board  of  Education's 
Responsibiixty  in  the  Pbebent  Dbtjq  Epidemic 

I  skoold  like  to  begin  my  statement  today  by  pointing  out  that  the  problem 
of  drug  abuse  in  our  schools  is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  Some  six  years  ago,  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education,  a  group  of  parents  c-om* 
plained  to  me  about  the  growth  x>t  drug  abuse  and  <the  availability  of  dangerous 
drugs  in  and  around  the  schools.  I  asked  the  then  i^perintendent  for  an  investl- 
gfttlon  and  was  told  that  the  problem  was  well  under  control.  At  thst  same  time 
1  ai&ed  that  something  be  done  about  the  alarming  rise  in  pregnancies  among 
the  teen-age  girls  and  the  spread  of  venereal  disease.  I  found  that  pregnancies 
increased  100%  in  five  years  among  middle  class  as  well  as  among  tho^se  in 
our  economically  deprived  areas.  AH  of  this,  to  my  mind,  ^fleets  a  serious  break- 
down  in  our  social  structure.  Unless  we  arrest  this  deteriioration  we  shall  be 
doin^  little  except  applying  band  aids  to  festering  sores. 
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The  last  six  years  have  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  the  incidence  of  drug 
ab  s;e  in  our  city  schools.  A  recent  study  made  by  the  Board  of  Education's  own 
ret  roh  division  estimated  there  were  some  35,000  known  heroin  users  in  t!ie 
seco  •  lary  schools.  Although  this  figure  was  disputed  by  some  members  of  tlie 
boara.  I  feel  that  it  was  not  exaggerated.  Despite  this  deplorable  situation, 
there  is  still  no  firm  statement  of  jjolicy  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education  on  drug  abuse  in  the  schools.  I  happen  to  think  such  a  statement 
which  need  not  be  lengthy  nor  profound,  would  be  helpful.  It  might  nm  ns 
follows:  "The  Board  of  Education  has  a  basic  responsibUity  insofar  as  it  is 
within  its  power,  to  see  that  every  child  is  provided  with  the  tools  and  resources 
for  maximum  learning.  This  includes  a  concern  for  health,  a  decent  and  ade- 
quate diet,  rest,  recreation,  clothing  and  the  like.  Drug  use  and  abuse  play«  a 
vital  role  in  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  child  and  as  a  consequence,  the  board 
affirms  its  complete  support  for  an  unlimited  range  of  activities  designed  to 
prevent,  curb  and  devise  the  necessary  treatment  fbr  this  plague." 

Such  a  policy  statement  is,  of  course,  no  sul)stitute  for  an  effective  ptogmm, 
but  it  would  encourage  the  professional  staff  to  broaden  its  horizons  by  inform- 
ing itself  on  all  aspects  of  the  drug  problem.  What  should  this  meanMt  should 
mean  that  every  teacher  beginning  with  the  early  grades  must  take  advantage 
of  the  new  training  programs  now  being  presented  by  city  and  state  agencies-- 
and  to  some  extent  by  the  Board  of  Education  itself.  Tlie  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram  is  to  help  a  teacher  understand  the  symptoms  of  drug  abuse,  the  conditions 
which  frequently  lead  young  pe<^le  into  drug  habits,  techniques  of  counseling 
with  individual  and  small  groups  of  students  and  the  ressourees  available  for 
treatment  The  teachers,  together  with  prircipals,  and  curriculum  specialists 
would  also  be  encouraged  by  this  strong  policy  decision  of  the  b^  -d  to  build 
into  every  phase  of  the  educational  process  an  awareness  of  the  da.igers  of  the 
misuse  of  drugs. 

At  this  point  I  would  warn  against  the  one-time  approach  for  I  have  seen  all 
too  many  assembly  programs  with  so-called  exi)erts  exiK>*ind,  perhaps  effectively, 
on  this  problem.  However,  with  no  follow-up,  the  impact  is  lost  The  danger  of 
this  approach  is  that  too  often  the  school  personnel  feel  that  they  have  done  all 
that  was  necessary  in  meeting  their  responsibility.  The  board's  policy  statement 
must  be  so  firm  in  what  it  expects  from  the  staff  that  no  teacher  or  supervisor 
can  mistake  simplistic  approaches  for  In-depth  education. 

a  here  Is  a  tendency  today  to  shift  central  responsibility  to  the  communitv 
boards  holding  them  accountable  for  developing  effective  programs  in  an  effort 
to  curb  the  growth  of  drug  usage.  However,  as  long  as  a  central  board  exists, 
broad  policy  decisions  which  would  give  direction  to  the  community  school  boards 
as  well  as  to  the  professional  staff  are  essential. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  a  need  in  any  large  system  for  a  coordinating  body  that 
will  identify  good  programs  and  effective  practices  in  any  school  or  district  and 
bring  them  to  citywide  attention.  Such  an  agency  needs  representatives  from  the 
professional  staff  of  the  schools,  from  state  and  city  agencies  concerned  with 
the  drug  problem  as  well  as  representatives  from  parent  and  community  groups. 
This  iR  the  watchdog  approach  essential  to  keep  the  school  staff  alert  and  involved. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  left  the  impression  that  the  schools  alone  can  resolve 
this  bafl5ing  problem.  The  fact  that  there  is  an  organization  such  as  ministers 
against  narcotics  is  an  indication  that  you  recognize  that  we  are  faced  with  an 
epidemic  that  cuts  across  the  entire  community.  Churches,  social  agencies,  health 
groups,  medical  professions,  hospitals,  clinics,  industry  and  all  public  ofllcials 
have  a  continuing  role  to  play  and  we  need  to  be  constantly  reminded  of  this 
fact.  Let  me  cite  an  example  of  industry's  concern  with  the  problem:  The  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  a  recent  study  "drug  abuse  as  a  business  problem." 
concluded  that  drug  abuse  in  the  business  world  has  Increased  to  a  startling 
extent  and  has  become  an  ominously  growing  problem.  Turnover  due  to  the 
release  of  addicted  employees  cost  one  firm  $75,000  in  Just  one  year.  Other  losses 
included  absenteeism,  poor  work  performances,  and  higher  insurance  rates,  recent 
reports  from  the  military  indicate  that  marijuana  and  other  drug  use  among 
U.S.  troops  In  Vietnam  has  reached  appalling  proportions.  A  former  marine 
sergeant  testified  that  on  his  first  combat  tour  of  20  months  he  had  not  seen  any 
troops  using  drugs.  However,  when  he  returned  in  1968  he  found  that  marijuana 
was  everywhere.  He  saw  his  men  smoking  pot  to  the  extent  that  they  "could  not 
do  their  Jobs . . .  they  were  useless."  Today  no  one  is  unaffected  by  this  plaaue— 
least  of  all,  the  schools. 
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Let's  then  get  b^cU  to  the  schools.  As  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  I 
made  it  a  practice  to  visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible  so  that  I  would  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  how  they  were  functioning.  I  am  continuing  that  prac- 
tice. Here  a^a  some  of  the  things  I  have  observed  during  recent  visits.  A  peer  lead- 
ership program  now  operating  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  6  high  schools  is 
one  of  the  better  programs.  OPhis,  as  some  of  you  know,  involves  students  in  a 
host  of  activities  designed  to  deglamorize  drug  use  and  to  make  known  to  other 
.studen;,s  in  realistic  ways  the  consequences  of  getting  involved  in  the  drug  cul- 
ture. Materials  and  bulletins  designed  to  guide  the  teacher  or  help  the  student  are 
being  provided  in  increasing  volume  by  the  school  system.  Teachers  are  being 
provided  to  some  of  the  addiction  facilities  and  centers.  A  number  of  teacher 
training  programs  are  being  made  available. 

Here  I  would  add  that  these  other  approaches  used  by  the  board  may  he  good 
us  far  as  they  go  but  hardly  a  start  in  dealing  with  this  overwhelming  problem. 
In  addition  to  amplifying  these  programs  until  they  reach  all  junior,  senioi: 
high  scho'^ts  and  their  staffs,  a  number  of  others  must  ^e  pursued  rapidly.  There 
should  be  a  drug  consultant  or  specialist  in  every  secondary  school.  This  does  not 
necessarily  need  to  await  additional  funding,  for  any  interested  and  well  in- 
formed teacher  can  undertake  such  an  assignment. 

Perhaps  the  unfortunate  development  of  drug  abuse  can  have  some  positive 
results  in  compelling  schools  to  make  their  curriculum  more  relevant  to  society  s 
needs.  The  school  that  I  visited  recently  in  Queens  did  a  demonstration  project 
incorporating  aspects  of  the  drug  program  into  every  subject  area.  A  math  class, 
for  example,  examined  annual  costs  of  supporting  a  drug  habit,  a  language  arts 
class  studied  the  nomenclature  of  drugs  together  with  their  content  and  effects. 
A  social  studies  class  discussed  drug  abuse  and  its  impact  on  society. 

Although  there  is  a  need  for  a  strong  policy  statement  on  the  part  of  the  board 
of  education  and  a  need  for  an  organized  approach  within  the  school  system, 
plus  the  various  acUviUes  just  discussed,  there  is  sUU  no  substitute  for  a  good 
teacher.  A  good  teacher  is  one  who  makes  things  happen  in  the  classroom  rather 
than  waits  for  them  to  happen.  A  good  teacher  develops  a  rapport  w'th  the 
student  so  as  to  earn  that  student's  respect  A  good  teacher  is  one  \^o  has  a 
genuine  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  in  thi«  context  is  willing  to 
devote  time  over  and  above  contractual  requirements  to  helping  the  student  or 
working  with  his  parents  as  well  as  with  the  community  in  grappling  with  the 
drug  problem.  ^  ^  , 

A  number  of  teachers  are  already  giving  extra  hours  to  this  end  but  it  requires 
the  dedication  of  the  entire  school  staff.  It  is  to  easy  to  put  the  complete  respon- 
sibility for  this  and  other  social  problems  on  the  teacher,  but  no  teacher  can  be 
successful  without  the  support  of  his  supervisors,  the  board  of  education  and 
the  community. 

With  adolescent  drug  abuse  becoming  more  and  more  widespread,  the  role  of 
the  teacher  takes  on  added  significance.  Teachers  must  be  well  informed  about 
drugs.  They  must  understand  that  many  youngsters  think  of  drugs  simply  as 
another  sensation  to  be  experienced.  A  trusting  teacher  can  Show  them  that  drugs 
are  a  dangerous  escape  from  reality  and  even  physical  and  psychologically 
harmful.  OPhis  me^^^  that  the  teacher  must  know  about  the  physical  effect  of 
drugs,  their  legitimate  medical  uses,  their  properties,  both  good  and  bad,  the 
supervisor,  too,  is  expected  to  assume  a  new  responsibility  in  this  area  If  he  is 
to  provide  leadership  to  his  staff.  For  drug  abuse  today  is  everybody's  problem. 
It  cuts  across  all  segments  of  the  school  system,  the  community  and  the  govern- 
ment. A  knowledgeable  principal  will  encourage  his  teachers  to  discover  the 
underlying  reasons  for  drug  use  and  dek\  with  them  to  the  extent  possible.  He 
can  also  help  his  teachers  understand  that  the  scare  approach  doesn't  work  and 
new  and  imaginative  methods  mtt^it  be  found.  Students  must  have  the  facts  and  it 
is  better  to  have  them  from  the  school  than  from  the  street  comer  where  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  thrill  aspects. 

Since  prrent  cooperation  is  essential  the  school  has  an  added  responsfbUity 
of  helping  parents  educate  themselves  in  this  area.  Too  many  parents  are  uu- 
informed;  many  of  those  who  ax*e  Informed  don't  know  How  to  cope  with  the 
problem.  I  have  heard  parents  say,  *Ves,  we  know  our  son  or  daughter  is  on 
^''rugs,  but  we  don't  know  what  to  do/'  Some  parents  are  reluctant  to  seek  help 
from  a  sense  of  shame  and  guilt  which  immobilizes  them  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  fall  to  avail  themselves  of  their  community  or  school  resources*  I  under- 
stand their  agony  but  they  must  be  made  to  recognize  and  face  up  to  the  problem. 
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Every  parent  of  school-age  children  should  know  as  much  about  drugs  as 
possible;  what  they  are;  how  they  are  used;  their  pffect;  the  dangers  involved 
in  their  use;  and  some  of  the  slang  associated  with  them.  There  are  ample 
materials  around  to  help  develop  greater  understanding  of  this  menace  in  our 
midst 

Unfortunately,  there  are  still  schools  that  are  ignoring  the  problem  but  the 
problem  can  no  longer  be  swept  under  the  rug:  there  is  far  too  much  at  stake. 

Just  the  other  day  the  head  of  a  parents  group  called  me  to  ask  for  assistance 
with  a  principal  who  refused  to  recognize  that  a  problem  existed.  It  was  difficult 
for  me  to  believe  that  this  ostrich-like  attitude  still  exists.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  have  had  requests  from  district  superintendents  as  well  as  from  teachers  and 
principals  for  assistance  in  organizing  their  communities  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, our  communitiea  can  alsb  be  ostriches.  As  I  stated  earlier,  all  of  us  have  a 
stake  in  this  problem  and  must  put  our  energies  to  work  to  resolve  it  But  the 
schools  have  a  parUcular  responsiblUty  and  we  look  to  them  for  leadership  and  ' 
guidance.  * 

In  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  1  year  since  the  Governor  appointed  me  as  his  siiecial 
assistant  for  narcotics  education.  When  I  agreed  to  accept  this  appointment  I 
recognized  that  there  were  no  simple  answers  and  I  told  the  Governor  that  only 
a  sense  of  deep  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  public  can  any  way  help  tran- 
scend the  problem. 

"We  have  yet  to  develop  that  deep  sense  of  indignation. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  next  witness  is  Dr.  Shapiro. 

STAiaiMENT  OF  DR.  EIIIOTT  SHAPmO,  COMMTINITY  SUPEEIH- 
TENDENT,  COMMUHITY  SCHOOI  DISTEICT  NO.  2,  MANHATTAN, 
N.T.;  ACCOMPANIEB  BY  SELMA  WEST,  DEUG  COOEBINATOE 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Would  you  state  your  full  name  ? 
Dr.  Shapiro.  Yes ;  I  would  be  glad  to. 

May  I  note  that  Mrs.  West,  our  narcotic  coordinator  for  district  No 
2,  IS  present?  ^ 
Mr.  Hafetz.  The  one  sitting  with  you  ? 
Dr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

Mrs.  West.  The  lady  sitting  with  him. 

Dr.  Shapiro.  My  name  is  Elliott  Shapiro.  I  am  community  superin- 
tendent on  leave  of  absence  from  community  district  No.  2. 1  reside  in 
Mconhattan.  My  address  is  370  First  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Would  you  tell  the  committee  what  district  No.  2  is, 
v^hat  the  jurisdiction  is,  and  what  your  responsibilities  are? 
xu^^V  i^^^^*  '^^^  geographical  area  is  rai  uer  extensive.  Although 
the  school  population  is  not  larger  than  the  average  throughout  the 
city,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  larger  than  the  Manhattan  average,  the 
school  population  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  average  throughout 
the  city.  The  district  extends  from  the  Lower  East  Side,  roiighly 
around  Montgomery  Street,  Lower  East  Side,  goes  around  the  tip  of 
ManhattMi,  through  some  of  the  East  Side,  through  Chinatown, 
throurfi  Greenwich  Village,  through  the  Chelsea-Clintoh  area  on  the 
West  Side,  to  Lincoln  Center;  and  on  the  West  Side  it  moves  from 
14th  Street  to  what  is  called  the  CooperrStuy  vesant  ViUage  area,  Mur- 
ray Hill  area,  the  Yorkville  area,  up  to  about  96th  Street. 

Mr.  Hafijtz.  How  many  district  superintendents  serve  in  that  ca- 
pacity? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  How  maAy  ?  Thirty-one. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  When:did  you.beconie'the  district  superintendent? 
Dr.  &IAPIRO.  I  became  a  district  superintendent  in  1967. 1  suppose 
it  was  September  1,  1967,  according  to  contract  I  was  then  district 
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superintcjndent  of  district  No.  3.  When  the  city  was  redistncted  for  de- 
centralization purposes,  the  districts  \yere  changed,  particularly  was 
district  No.  3  changed,  and,  of  course,  district  No.  2. 

I  am  now  superintendent  of  district  No.  2  and  calle^l  community 
superintendent.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Dr.  Shapiro,  when  you  took  over  as  superintendent  ot 
district  No.  2  in  1967  

Dr.  Shapiro.  District  No.  3. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  District  No.  3  included  high  schools;  is  that  corrects 
Dr.  Si  piro.  Yes;  it  did.  It  inchided  a  number  of  high  schools. 
Mr.  Hafftz.  Would  you  describe  for  the  committee  what  you,  at  that 
time,  found  to  be  the  extent  of  the  narcotic  problem  in  the  district, 
particularly  in  the  high  schools,  illustrative  of  what  you  related  to  me 
previously? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  While  the  problem  differed  from  hi^h  school  to  high 
school,  the  extent  of  the  problem  was  serious  and  widespread.  How- 
ever, it  was  much  more  intense  in  some  schools  than  in  others. 

The  school  that  was  most  badly  affected  was  Hughes  High  School; 
but  other  schools  were  affected,  too.  i  .  i 

Some  of  these  schools  in  addition  to  the  Hughes  High  School,  m  the 
then  district  No.  3,  were  the  Foods-Trades  High  School,  Haaren  High 
School~-somewhat  less  than  Hughe^s— Chelsea  also  soxnewhat  less  so, 
and  the  Hi^  School  of  Fashion  Indust^  was  beginning  to  be  afflicted 
but  not  nearly  so  badly  as  the  others.  But  the  most  serious  affliction 
was  Hughes  High  School— the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  High  School. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  When  you  took  over  as  head  of  district  No.  3,  did  you 
call  a  meeting  at  one  point  early  in  your  tenure  at  Hugnes  High  School 
to  find  out  the  extent  of  the  problem  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  Yes.  When  we  discovered  that  a  problem  was  m  exist- 
ence, and  the  problem  at  that  point  seemed  to  be  especially  epidemic  in 
Hughes  High  School,  we  talked  with  the  entire  staff  of  the  school.  I 
discussed  the  importance  of  the  staff's  involvement  with  the  commu- 
nity, not  only  the  community  around  Hughes  High  School,  but  be- 
cause Hughes  High  School  was  a  high  school  that  admitted  youngsters 
from  virtually  the  entire  borough  of  Manhattan,  it  meant  that  we 
must  become  ingenious  and  creative  in  finding  ways  to  communicate 
with  parents  who  were  separated  by  great  distances  from  the  school. 

I  should  say  that  on  the  whole  the  staff  did  not  seem  to  be  cognizant 
of  the  extent  of  drug  use  in  the  school.  ^ 

Mr.  Hapetz.  T  recall  a  story  you  related  to  me  when  you  questioned 
instances  of  heroin  addiction  the  children  had  seen  in  the  school. 

Dr.  Shapiro.  That  was  a  little  later,  after  we  had  worked  out  fund- 
ing for  street  workers  at  Hughes  High  School.  I  had  been  at  this 
school  a  number  of  times,  quite  a  few  times,  both  within  the  school  and 
the  lobby  of  the  school,  around  the  school,  walking  up  and  down  the 
staircases,  in  the  streets,  and  so  on. 

A  columnist  had  discovered  the  question  of  the  drug  use  and  inter- 
viewed me  and  had  indicated  in  his  column  that  the  situation  was  very 
serious  at  Hughes  High  School. 

One  day  while  I  was  at  Hughes  High  School,  I  was  told  that  depart- 
ment chairmen  of  the  school  wanted  me  to  come  up  to  an  emer^ncy 
meeting,  because  they  wanted  to  discuss  with  me  i>;y  statements  that  1 
had  given  to  that  columnist. 
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When  I  came  upstairs  they  said  they  felt  I  was  giving  the  school  a 
very  bad  name,  that  no  problem  existed,  and  the  department  chair- 
man tlien  said  that  among  all  of  us,  actually  checking  back  for  the 
past  16  vears,  we  knew  of  only  one  case  of  drug  abuse  or  drug  addic- 
tion. 1  don  t  know  what  terminology  they  were  using  at  that  time:  I 
do  not  recall.  And  I  said  that,  actually,  I  could  not  understand  this, 
because  after  I  had  come  into  the  school  and  walked  around  the  school, 
1  had  met  a  number  of  youngsters,  for  instance,  who  were  graduated 
trom  the  olenientary  school  I  had  headed  on  West  133d  Street,  and  I 
noticed  there  in  the  halls  of  the  Hughes  school  that  they  were  on  drugs 
and  that  they  showed  it  from  various  indications. 

And  walking  over  to  one  of  these  youngsters  who  seemed  to  be  the 
most  strung  out  there  m  the  hall,  because  our  relationships  were  good, 
iji  relationships  at  the  elementary  school,  I  asked  if  he 

wouldn  t  mind— and  apparently  he  did  not  mind  too  much— to  pull 
up  his  sleeve  on  his  arm,  and  his  arm  was  pocked  with  needle  marks 
froni  the  injection,  of  course— the  mainline  use  for  the  iniection  of 
heroin.  ^ 

I  had  to  say,  then,  to  the  department  chairman,  in  regard  to  this, 
that  It  passed  all  bounds  of  imagination,  that  one  could  not  understand 
how  this  a>iild  occur  and  that  they  could  remain  unknowing. 

I  should  say,  however,  now,  after  I  thought  aibout  that  for  a  long 
period  afterward,  you  know,  with  the  experience  I  had— and  I  am 
sure  Mrs.  West  had  and  contmues  to  have  in  various  places— the  de- 
gree of  insensitivity  to  this  was  extremely  startling  there  at  Hughes 
High  bchool,  and  while  this  degree  of  insensitivity  is  most  unusual, 
perhaps  almost  unique,  insensitivity  to  the  problem,  however,  is  kind 
of  generic  m  a  sense  that  for  a  while  until  one  proves  it  conclusively 
to  members  of  a  school,  the  problem  is  usually  denied  withm  the  school, 
almost  with  a  sense  of  lovalty  to  the  school,  or  perhaps,  actuaUy,  the 
problem  is  not  seen  until  the  problem  reaches  epidemic  proportions. 

If  1  niay  put  it  another  way,  for  instance,  in  another  school,  a  junior 
nigh  school  m  our  then  district  No.  3— now  no  longer  in  our  dis- 
trict—it  was  contended  that  "This  junior  high  school  is  absolutely 
clean,  absolutely  clean." 

Now,  because  we  had  another  group  of  street  workers  around  in 
the  school,  because  we  had  through  Mrs.  West  other  facilities,  we  had 
.some  feelmffs  that  the  school  while  cleaner  than  most  schools,  was  not 
absolutely  cl^,  and  we  finally  found  there  were,  indeed,  pushers  in 
and  around  the  school,  that  some  youngsters,  girls,  were  bringing  in 
dope  hidden  m  their  hair  and  that,  mdeed,  one  of  the  persons  who  was 
pushS^  surveillance  m  the  lobby  of  the  school  was,  himself,  a  drug 

But,  again,  I  must  say  that  the  response  of  the  teachers— in  any  case, 
"^^ving  away  from  the  department  chairman  at  Hughes,  but  on  the 
whole  response  from  the  teachers— indicated  more  ignorance  about 
itthan  ill  will. 

Mr.  Ha-tttz.  After  you  met  with  the  chairman  and  he  told  you  he 
had.onlv  one  instance  of  drug  abuse  in  the  last  16  ye^rs,  were  you  sub- 
sequently able  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  extent  of  drug  use  in 
Hughes  High  School?  ^ 
^  Dr.  Shapiko.  My  estimate  varied,  and  I  must  say  that  my  own  es- 
timate started  out  much  lower  than  what  I  finally  conce:  ed  to  be 
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the  reality.  At  first  I  thought  the  estimate  was  somewhere  in  the 
order  of  about  10  percent,  but  it  may  be  in  the  order  of  perhaps  20 
percent.  As  I  began  to  talk  with  the  young  people  at  Hughes  and  young 
people  in  the  neighborhood  who  were  trying  to  develop  their  own 
group— they  had  been  users,  and  they  were  trying  to  square  oil  and 
were  trying  to  develop  a  kind  of  antinarcotics  education. 

In  talking  to  them  they  indicated  the  amount  was  up  to  90  percent 
at  Huffhes  High  School.  When  we  were  finally  able  to  work  with  sub- 
sidized street  workers  at  Hughes,  together  with  street  worker  interns, 
we  thought  that  figure  was  closer,  a  more  realistic  figure. 

We  had  some  feeling  that  perhaps  90  percent  would  be  in  the  11th 
and  12th  grades,  and  somewhat  smaller  figures  for  the  incoming 
youngsters.  We  were  beginning  to  worry  ourselves  about  the  incoming 
youngsters.  You  see  the  school  system,  the  high  school  system  m  New 
York  City,  really  starts  at  the  10th  grade,  because  the  ninth  grade 
is  in  the  junior  high  school  system.  We  were  worrying  ourselves  about 
protecting  the  incoming  youngsters,  and  we  had  a  feeling  if  we  pro- 
tected the  incoming  youngsters  for  2  or  3  years,  we  would  not  clear  up 
entirely  the  situation  but  we  would  be  reasonably  effective. 

Ml  Hafetz  And  that  90-percent  estimate  included  marihuana? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  I  am  talking  about  heroin.  We  are  ignoring  marihuana 

as  a  problem.  ,    ,         r>^^  i 

Mr.  Phillips.  You'  say  that  90  percent  of  the  children  at  Charles 

Evans  Hughes  High  School  were  using  heroin. 
Dr.  Shapiro.  At  that  period. 
Dr.  PinLLips.  What  period? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  1967  and  1968,  somethne  during  the  early  part  of 
1968—1  am  just  wondering  w'hen  it  was— the  school  year  of  1968. 

Mr.  Phhxips.  Mrs.  Hose  Shapiro  testified  in  that  period  of  time  she 
was  advised  about  the  drug  problem.  ,  w  j 

Dr.  Shapiro.  We  were  here  when  Mrs.  Shapiro  testified.  We  heard 
her  with  great  interest. 

Mr.  PHHiUPS.  Would  you  comment  on  that? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  Well,  I  think  what  Mrs.  Rose  Shapiro  was  saying  was 
actually  that  people  belatedly  recognized  the  drug  problem.  I  would 
say  I  belatedly  recognized  the  drug  problem.  And  I  would  say,  too, 
that  we  have  to  recognize  the  drug  problem  started  a  long  time  ago 
in  New  York  City,  and  we  have  some  indications  it  was  into  the  teens 
of  this  century,  1919,  for  instance,  somebody  indicated  there  were 
8,000  addicts  in  the  city  of  New  York;  1920, 50,000;  and  so  on. 

But  someone  I  know,  Harold  EUson— you  may  recognize  the  name- 
author  of  "Duke,"  "Tomboy,"  "The  Golden  Spike,"  and  so  on,  worked 
in  the  psychiatric  division  of  Bellevue^  and  1  worked  there  sometime 
previous  to  his  stay  at  Bellevue.  He  indicated  to  me  that  as  far  back  as 
1950  or  1951,  that  a  change  was  developing  in  regard  to  the  youngsters 
who  were  coming  into  the  psychiatric  division  at  Bellevue,  that  the 
change  that  was  coming  about  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  young  peo- 
ple were  moving  away  from  what  might  be  called  the  bopping  gangs, 
kind  of  juvenile  delinquency  that  was  then  and  since  a  trademark  of 
the  gangs  of  the  1940's  and  earlier,  1930'8,  and  so  on.  The  youngsters 
were  becoming  more  isolated;  that  is,  isolated  in  the  sense  they  were 
beginning  to  move  into  drugs. 
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I  remember  that  very  clearly  because  he  was  really  the  first  one,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  city  of  New  York  or  anywhere,  v'ho  indi- 
cated a  change  was  about  to  occur. 

As  it  happened,  I  became  a  principal  at  the  scliool  at  257  West  133d 
Street  for  12  years,  from  1954  to  1966. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Elementarj'  ? 

w'  Elementary  school,  up  through  the  sixth  grade, 

vy  e  became  aware  of  the  increasing  drug  problem  thei-e,  and  we  had 
a  kind  of  informal  arrangement  with  the  police  department  that  ac- 
tually that  drug. problem,  at  least  the  adult  pusher,  had  to  be  away 
from  anywhere  around  the  school.  We  recognized  that  there  w6re 
^rtain  places,  I  knew  of  some  places,  one  outside,  perhaps  near  127th 
Street,  where  drug  pushers  met  to  make  connections,  that  kind  of  thing, 
but  under  no  circumstances  should  they  be  in  any  place  near  our  school. 

There  was  an  understanding^  about  that  unt;il  finally  a  school  was 
built  on  127th  Street.  A  new  building  was  built.  And  the  drug  pushers 
were  pushed  off  by  the  parents  from  around  that  corner.  Suddenly, 
I  saw  one  afternoon  something  like  150  drug  pushers  all  facing  in  the 
direction  from  Eighth  Avenue,  facing  toward  Seventh  Avenue,  start- 
ing with  a  kind  of  waxy  flexibility,  looking  for  a  connection,  and  all 
startmg  in  the  same  direction,  beaiuse,  obviously,  the  connection  was 
coming  up  133d  Street  from  Seventh  Avenue  to  Eighth  Avenue. 

I  called  the  police  department.  I  said,  "Well,  it  is  too  late  today, 
but  tomorrow  I  will  have  to  make  quite  a  fussf  about  it,  if  I  saw  these 
people  m  the  neighborhood  of  the  school." 

ITiat  had  occurred,  I  guess  at  this  point  this  occurred  in  perhaps 
1065  or  1966.  Probably  1965.  So,  that  is  so  far  back.  But  in  1965, 
we,  of  course,  had  an  indication  that  drug  abuse  had  become  very 
extensive. 

If  I  may  interject  for  a  moment  It  is  almost  a  digression  but  I  feel 
I  must  say  this:  I  have  a  very,  very  strong  feeling  that  if  the  poor 
people  who  went  on  drugs  primarily  because  they  had  lost  their 
hoi)e  about  life— really,  this  is  what  it  amounts  to— they  even  lost 
their  bopijing  aggressiveness,  bopping  gangs.  This  wasn't  accomplish- 
ing anything,  and  there  was  an  mertia,  a  kind  of  existence. 

If  one  had  to  go  on  dnigs,  if  the  poor  people  who  went  on  drugs 
m  those  years  and  up  imtil  now  could  somehow  subsidize  their  habit 
by  roM>ing  from  the  other  poor  people,  whether  it  would  be  Harlem 
poor,  Bedford-Stuyvesant,  south  Bronx,  or  south  Jamaica  and  would 
Ziot  come  out  of,  as  it  were,  their  inner  cities  and  rob  from  people  who 
were  not  living  in  the  inner  city,  we  would  ignore  the  druff  problem 
completely.        .  *^ 

I  am  saying,  actually,  the  late  and  desultory  nature  of  our  involve- 
ment,, the  drug  problem,  whether  from  the  courts  or  through  con- 
fix^ional  committees,  is  because  you  have  come  late  on  the  scene,  too. 
It  has  been  a  problem  for  a  long,  long  time.  The  reason  the  drug 
problem  is  of  some  importance  now  is  because  the  property  rights 
and  maybe  the  safety  of  people  who  are  not  poor,  you  see,  is  now 
an  i^ue,  I  guess  that  this  has  become  an  important  problem  because 
the  people  and  their  property  rights  that  are  now  being  endangered 
and  violated  are  not  only  the  poor. 

^  What  I  am  suggesting  at  this  point  is  that  we  look  philosophically 
into  ourselves,  individually,  and  mto  our  profession,  whether  it  be 
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the  profession  of  education,  or  law,  or  of  medicine,  or  Politics,  or 
whatever,  we  look  into  ourselves  and  ask  ourselves,  all  of  us,  why 
did  we  come  so  late  on  the  scene.      ,   .  ,  ^  , 

Mr.  Philups.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  legislator  has  the  responsibility 
to  legislate,  and  the  reason  a  legislative  committ^B  or  any  committee 
of  Congress  gets  into  this  is  because  the  problem  has  become  so  gross 
and  action  tfas  not  been  taken  by  local  authorities.  Convereely,  the 
responsibi'-'tv  of  an  educator  is  to  provide  education  safety,  and 
things  for  children,  and  he  is  there  every  day  with  the  child  in  the 
schoSl.  He  hfls  been  in  that  capacity  through  1960-all  through  the 
1960's— and  this  problem  is  growing.  ,  r 

Yotare  probacy  right.  A  greater  amount  of  attention  has  been 
focused  on  tSis  probimsince  people  outside  of  the  ghetto  communities 
are  S  affect^  by  it  But  fstfll  do  not  see  how  the  schoo  officials 
S  iStffy  their  inactivity  for  this  period  of  5  or  10  years,  when  they 
wiiSonted  with  the  problem.  They  knew  the  kids  ^vere  coming 
intq  class  and  not  appearSig  in  class.  Is  it  helpful  to  try  to  blame 

^'SSHAraof  May  I  explore  with  you,  Mr.  Phillips,  whether  we  are 
in  essential  agreement  or  essential  disagreement? 

I  am  not  entirely  sure  at  this  point  .  4. 

I  am  in  no  way  justifying  our  laxity;  I  am  not  justifymg  that  at 
all  When  I  say  '^our,"  I  meant  tardiness  as  it  were,  for  people  in  edu- 
cation. I  can  go  over  this  if  you  wish  in  some  depth.  But  I  want  to  make 
the  point  in  regard  to  drug  abuse,  or  drug  use,  about  the  complexity 
Again,  I  am  not  taking  away  any  of  our  responsibility  m  talking  about 
this,  bit  I  am  saying,  actually,  drug  abuse  m  the  city  of  New  York 
reached  very  high  epidemic  proportions  a  long  time  ago,  and  it  reachea 
epidemic  proportions  a  long  time  ago  because  somehow  or  other  it 
was  hidden  behind  the  ghetto  walls.  And,  as  long  as  it  was  hidden 
behind  the  ghetto  walls,  nobody  cared.  And  I  am  saying  that  drug  abuse 
has  become  extensive  because  of  a  kind  of  insensitivity.  This  insen- 
sitivity would  include  the  legislators,  too,  because  itf  was  of  epidemic 

^^^woulT think  at  this  point  thatj  just  as  all  of  us  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for,  in  a  sense,  pushing  certain  problems  under  the  rug,  we  are 
also  pushing  people  under  the  rug.  And  when  we  push  the  people 
under  the  rug  successfully,  under  the  rugs  of  the  ghettos,  as  it  were, 
behind  the  walls  of  the  ghettos,  we  were  in  some  ways  able  to  avoid 
the  problems.  Indeed,  we  probably  did  not  know  the  problem  existed. 

And  because  that  kind  of  mentality  continued  to  exist,  it  may  well 
be  that  we  had  that  compartmentalization  even  withm  the  schools.  Of 
course,  the  chairman  does  not  come  into  the  classroom  that  much 
and  the  principals  come  in  even  less.  They  were  also  compartmentalized 
about  the  problem.  But  the  problem  is  here.  To  some  extent,  actually, 
it  may  well  be  the  drug  users,  those  who  so  desperately  need  money 
in  order  to  survive  their  habits,  in  some  way  it  may  well  be  considered 
a  kind  of  vanguard  in  negotiating  with  the  larger  community  to  do 
something  useflil  in  regard  to  it  "  ......  ui 

Mr.  Haixtz.  Dr.  Lhapiro,  did  you  start  brmging  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  when  you  discovered  the 
widespread  ertwit  of  heroin  in  the  high  schools! 
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Dr.  Shapiro.  Yes;  we  did.  In  1967,  or  somewhere  around  there— it 
may  be  1967  or  1968,  in  that  school  year— I  became  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  superintendents  who  were  invited  by  the  then  superintendent, 
or  acting  supermtendent,  of  schools  to  talk  or  discuss  what  our  first 
•needs,  what  were  the  important  items  to  be  placed  on  the  agenda,  and 
so  on,  for  discussion,  for  action,  and  so  on. 

I  recall  clearly  statins  that  I  tliought  that  was  the  first  priority, 
that  drug  abuse  was  the  first  priority  in  the  school  and  something  must 
be  done  about  it.  I  also  made  the  same  statement  to  the  then  called  As- 
sociation of  Assistant  Superintendents,  and  I  stated  then  I  thought 
drug  abuse  was  our  first  priority. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  The  board  of  education  never  did  so  much  as  issue  a 
circular  on  the  drug  problem  within  the  first  year  or  two  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  The  first  circular  that  came  out,  to  my  knowledge— 
I  will  backtrack  a  little  bit,  fii^t,  if  I  may. 

^  When  I  headed  the  psychiatric  schools  in  Kings  County  Hospital 
m  Brooklyn,  we  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  drug  problem 
had  begun  to  grow,  and  at  that  time  I  informed  the  board  of  education 
through  the  then  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  was  head  of  the  department  of 
education  called  the  division  of  child  welfare  and  board  of  education. 

ii^i^"'*^  ^^^^  ^^^7  around  a  questionnaire  to  what  was  then 
called  Schools  for  Socially  Maladjusted  Boys,  but  some  girls  were  in 
the  schools,  asking  what  was  the  incidence  of  drug  use  within  the 
schools,  and  also  asking  for  recommendations. 

I  recalled  filling  this  questionnaire  out  and  sending  it  in,  and  that 
was  about  the  last  I  heard.  That  was  my  first  contact,  from  the  board 
of  education,  from  the  point  of  view  of  drug  use. 

Now,  the  circular  that  did  come  out,  Special  Circular  No.  29. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  When  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  It  was  dated  Okitober  14, 1969. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Was  that  the  first  directive  that  the  board  ever  issued  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  That  is  the  first  I  know. 

I  think  Mrs.  West  is  referring  to  the  same  circular,  but  about 
then  

Mr.  Hafetz.  I  understand  there  are  some  special  programs  on  drugs 
that  have  been  instituted  in  the  schools ;  is  that  correct? 
Dr.  Shapiro.  Yes. 

If  I  may,  I  have  a  feeling  various  schools  and  various  districts 
have  instituted,  really— I  followed  Mrs.  Shapiro.  She  wanted  it  made 
clear  we  are  not  relative,  and  I  am  indicating  the  same.  But,  in  any 
case,  the  specialprograms  had  been  developed,  and  I  would  like  very 
niuch  for  Mrs.  West  to  indicate  some  of  the  special  programs  in  our 
district. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Let  me  ask  you  this  about  the  special  programs  before 
we  describe  them.  Are  they  State  funded  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  They  are  State  funded  programs;  that  is,  one  of  the 
programs.  It  is  a  very  serious  problem.  This  funding  is  funding  that 
IS  not  consistent.  I  do  not  think  it  is  entirely  substantial,  and  certainly 
It  IS  not  endurmg.  From  year  to  year  or  almost  month  to  month  we  are 
kind  of  worried  about  whether  the  funding  is  going  to  be  withdrawn. 
There  is  something  .cai)ricious  about  this. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  My  point  is  this:  If  the  State  funds  for  these  special 
narcotic  programs  in  New  York  City  schools  were  cut  today,  tht 
board  of  education  would  have  no  program ;  is  that  correct? 
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Dr.  Shapiro.  Almost  entirely  no  program.  I  just  hesitate,  there 
might  be  a  program  somewhere.  But  in  the  interest  of  inherent  truth, 
there  would  not  be  any  program. 

.  Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  that  you  started,  at  least,  you  became  aware 
of  this  in  1966, 1967,  and  1968  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  some 
group.  Did  you  ever  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  your  immediate 
superior? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  was  his  reaction  to  this? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  May  Mrs.  West  reply,  because  she  is  much  more  aware? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Certainly. 

Mrs.  West,  what  is  your  present  occupation? 

Mrs.  West.  I  am  the  drug  coordinator  for  the  community  school 
district  No.  2  and  also  the  guidance  coordinator. 

We  initially  went  into  tiying  to  do  something  without  funds,  when 
we  were  in  old  district  No.  3,  and,  of  course,  we  experienced  a  lot  of 
resistance  because  most  people  engaged  in  the  school,  parents  as  well 
as  school  personnel,  denied  it  They  wanted  to  reject  the  entire  thing 
completely  out 

I  have  attended  meetings,  even  this  year,  down  at  the  Stuyvesant 
area  where  parents  say  that  they  do  not  care  to  hear  anything  about 
it  "I  don't  want  my  child  there;  my  child  doesn't  need  this,"  and  so 
forth. 

And  we  say  the  same  thing,  that  all  youngsters  have  certain  needs. 
But  back  in  1968,  I  think,  or  1969,  we  joined  up  with  Reverend 
Dempsey  in  Harlem  where  he  was,  before  going  down  to  Washington, 
in  order  to  see  whether  something  could  be  done  legally  about  the 
traffic  leading  into  the  United  States.  At  that  particular  time,  the 
superintendent— we  were  the  only  people— Dr.  Shapiro  pleaded  with 
the  superintendent  to  please  become  a  part  of  this  thing,  because  it 
was  here  with  us  now,  and  we  had  to  begin  to  make  a  move  somewhere. 
We  were  the  only  district  that  got  the  Duses  together  and  went  down 
to  Albany  with  Reverend  Dempsey  and  with  flie  parents  from  New 
Jersey  and  from  up  in  Connecticut  and  the  close  neighboring  com- 
munities on  this  type  of  thing. 

Now,  in  reference  to  funding,  the  funding  turns  out  to  be  a  very 
political  thing.  We  were  getting  along  on  what  contracts  we  could 
make  with  different  agencies,  contract  we  could  make  in  order  to 
furnish  programs  for  our  youngsters.  We  were  in  distridt  No.  3.  We 
started  funding  a  section  of  our  program  from  State-urban  funds, 
which  lasted  for  just  about  1  year,  and  when  others  began  to  give  us 
some  funds,  the  otate-urban  funds  were  withd:,awn  from  the  support 
of  such  programs.  We  find  now  that  once  we  got  involved  with  the 
State  in  trying  to  get  funding  for  school  programs  that  we  were  part 
of  a  political  game  that  started  in  November  and  turned  out  to  be 
ended  by  March. 

Finally,  funding  in  July,  we  we»-e  blamed  for  the  remainder  of  this 
ear  for  not  being  able  to  implement  the  program,  not  our  district, 
ecause  the  minute  they  told  us  we  had  tne  money,  we  started  the 
program,  last  J uly. 

Mr.  Hapetz.  Are  you  referring  to  a  threat  last  year  to  cut  the  State 
funding  for  the  city  drug  program  ? 
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Mrs.  West.  Oh,  yes.  What  happened :  Last  March,  last  November  of 
1970,  we  left  this  particular  hall.  They  tell  us  we  put  in  proposals 
against  the.  Youthful  Drug  Abuse  Act  of  1970.  And  we  went  back  to 
our  district,  prepared  our  proposals.  Submitted  the  proposals.  They 
were  accepted,  and  we  began  to  wonder  what  was  nappeninff.  Our 
school  board  members,  our  superintendent,  mjself ,  and  everybody  con- 
cerned, were  busy  and  calling,  trying  to  inquire  what  happened.  Noth- 
ing happened. 

Finally,  on  March  24,  the  services  agency  called  a  hearing.  At  that 
particular  time,  they  told  us  the  State  legislature  was  about  to  close 
and  our  program  could  not  be  funded,  nor  would  there  be  funding  for 
the  drug  commimity  or  the  treatment  community  out  of  $51  million 
which  had  been  promised. 

So,  what  we  did  that  day  was  we  told  Mr.  Finney,  "We  do  not  need 
you  now.  What  happened  to  our  buses?  We  bused  to  Albany.  And  get 
up  and  bring  this  thing  around."  With  that  our  school  district  and 
other  districts  joined  other  aeencies  and  went  to  Albany.  And  as  a 
result  of  going  to  Albany,  we  began  to  push,  and  the  more  we  pushed 
the  more  delegations  we  carried.  ' 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Excuse  me. 

Did  you  get  any  support  in  your  fight  in  Albany  to  have  your  funds 
continued? 

Did  you  get  support  from  the  board  of  education? 

Mrs.  West.  At  that  particular  time  there  were  only  four  districts  in 
the  drug  treatment  community  that  got  last  year's  money,  and  ours 
was  one.  Most  of  the  people  went  someplace  and  disapp^red  until 
after  the  money  finally  came  through. 

What  happened  with  the  money  was  this:  We  finally  went  up  one 
time  to  

Mr.  PHirj:j[PS.  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you.  Mr.  Finney  is  going  to 
testify  here.  I  think  we  can  get  the  details  of  that  financial  problem 
from  him. 

Mrs.  West.  I  do  not  think  you  can. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Finney  has  been  as  much  of  an  advocate  as 
possible.  What  is  wrong  with  this  yearns  funding  was  the  fact  every- 
body knew  he  had  been  taken  in  and  involved  our  young  people  in 
programs  which  would  expire  this  June*30. 

Some  agency,  or  the  board  of  education^  suggested  to  the  Governor 
the  school  program  should  be  refunded  this  year.  The  directors  of  the 
31  districts  discovered  this  in  December.  We  came  together  as  a  group 
to  decide  what  we  should  do  about  it. 

In  January,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it  was  January  14,  a  group 
of  us  from  Manhattan,  spearheaded  by  community  district  No.  2,  one 
principal  and  two  teachers  out  of  pur  district,  we  got  an  appointment 
with  one  of  our  politicians  in  Albany  to  tell  iis  what  we  needed  in 
order  to  bring  this  thing  about. 

Paul  Thompson  ag^ed  we  hold  a  public  hearing^  The  next  thing 

we  do  is  come  Dack  and  get  the  district's  ~  andgo  back  and  take 

300  people  to  Albany  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  in  order  to  tell 
the  Governor  and  to  tell  all  the  legislators  that  we  had  involved  yoimg 
people  in  a  hoax. 

Mr.  Philliw.  You  seem  to  be  lobbying  very  consecutively  and  con- 
sistently by  this  legislative  route.  Did  you  conduct  the  same  lobbjring 
activities  with  the  board  of  education  ? 
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Mrs.  West.  We  have. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  consistently,  or  when  did  you  bring  iobbies 
to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education  ?  »  x 

Mrs.  West.  We  bring  our  lobbies  to  the  board  of  education,  too.  I 
will  teilvou  what  we  brought  to  the  board.  ^  ,   i  i 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  you  would  answer  my  question,  it  would  be  help- 
ful. When  did  you  first  try  to  bring  the  problem  to  the  board  of  edu- 
cation? ,      ,   i.  J     X-  1 

We  are  trying  to  find  out  here  when  the  board  of  education  knew 
of  this  problem  and  what  steps  they  took  in  relation  to  it  ? 

I  will  ask  Dr.  Shapiro  if  he  knows  when  he  brought  his  problem 
to  the  board?  ^  ,  u 

.  Dr.  Shapiro.  I  guess  in  1952  or  1953,  one  of  those  years,  we  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  who  then  headed  the  special  educa- 
tion services.  That  was  the  first  time.  J   -  J 

The  next  time,  we  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, that  I  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  education, 
was  when  I  became  superintendent,  and  that  was  in  the  school  year 
of  1967-^8.  .      ,  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  When  you  say  you  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the 

board   ^  ,    ,      i  j.  j  ' 

Dr.  Shapiro.  I  did  not  bring  it  specifically  to  the  board  of  educa- 
tion as  such.  I  brought  it  to  my  professional  superior. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Who  would  that  be? 
Dr.  Shapiro.  The  superintendent  of  schools. 

That  goes  back  to  Dr.  Donovan,  Dr.  Brown,  or  Mr.  Anker.  I  am  not 
entirely  sure. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  The  present  deputa^  chancellor? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  No.  It  was  Dr.  Brown.  Excuse  me.  Dr.  Brown.  Then 
Anker.  Dr.  Brown,  who  was  then  deputy  superintendent  under  Dr. 
Donovan,  as  I  recall.  We  brought  it  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  Philups.  You  said  younad  90  percent  heroin  addiction  problem 
in  Charles  Evans  Hughes  School  and  other  addiction  pix)blems 
throughout  the  school  cBstrict.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  deputy  su- 
perintendent had  to  say  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  There  was  one  other  aspect  to  this.  Mr.  Jack  Zack  was 
in  charge  of  high  schools.  It  is  hard  to  say  who  was  in  cliarge  over 
what.  It  was  overlapping  jurisdiction.  Mr.  Jack  Zack  was  in  charge 
of  high  schools,  but  1  was  district  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  hi^h 
schoSs  in  district  3.  The  high  schools  were  there  right  within  the  dis- 
trict. I  brought  it  to  his  attention,  too.  I  want  to  say  Mr.  Jack  Znck 
tried  venr  hard  to  support  us  in  re^rd  to  fimding.  They  were  in- 
ter^d  in  that  point,  namely,  in  funding  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion to  set  up  strert  workers.  Mr.  Zack  worked  hard.  His  recommenda- 
tion joined  with  mine.  Fmally,  I  guess,  I  got  an  approval  from  the 
central  board.  They  wrote  an  agreement  to  our  proposal*  joint  pro- 
posal. National  Urban  League,  ror  setting  up  street  workers  within 
three  of  the  schools  of  our  district  in  1967. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In.  1967,  the  problem  became  so  severe  m  your  par- 
ticular district  that  j^ou  applied  for  funding  outside  the  board? 

.Dr.  Shahro.  It  mi^ht  nave  become  significant  before,  but  it  was 
the  first  time  I  knew  of  it.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  outside  funding  rather  than 
internal? 
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Dr.  Shapiro.  There  were  no  funds  and  thei-e  are  no  funds  really 
available  on  what  is  called  tax  money,  ci^y  money  and  State  money. 

Mr.  Piin^LiPS.  Were  you  told  there  was  money  available  for  this? 

Dr.  Shapiro.  We  knew  there  was  no  money  available. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  do  not  know  if  you  know  there  is  money  available. 
It  seems  to  me  yon  have  a  tremendous  budget,  the  board  of  education 
does,  and  simply  by  reallocating  resources  you  can  make  that  money 
available. 

Dr.  Shapiro.  The  money  that  was  available  was  broken  down  into 
various  kinds  of  lines  for  different  purposes. 
Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Mann  ? 
Mr.  Mann.  Jfo  questions. 
Chairman  Tepper.  Mr.  Winn  ? 
Mr.  Winn.  Ho  questions. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Dr.  Shapiro,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  understand 
what  the  present  program  is  for  dealing  with  the  drug  problem  in 
the  schools.  What  is  it  J 

Dr.  Shapiro.  There  is  not  one  State  proposal.  State  program.  In  the 
31  districts  and  then  another  district  being  the  high  school  district, 
they  developed  a  different  program  as  for  title  I,  title  II,  and  title  III 
Federal  money.  Money  was  made  available  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  total  amount  was  $19.5  million  last  year. 

Chairman  Pepper.  $19.5  million  last  year  was  made  available  to  the 
city  of  New  York? 

Mrs.  West.  We  were  not  permitted  to  spend  that  amount  of  money. 

Chairman  Pepper.  It  was  for  drug  addiction  in  the  schools? 

Mrs.  West.  It  was  for  drug  prevention  education  programs  in  the 
schools,  including  treatment. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  much  was  for  treatment  of  those  found 
using  drugs? 

Mrs.  West*  It  depended  upon  the  proposals  which  were  offered.  Say, 
in  our  particular  district,  we  had  something  like  $55,000  to  start  a 
pilot  school  for  16  youngsters.  We  got  the  salary  of  one  teacher  for 
16  youn^ters  and  a  self-contained  class  to  be  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  youth  management  program  on  the  Lower  East  Side. 

Qiairman  Pepper.  How  many  students  that  were  found  to  be  users 
of  drugs  in  the  schools  of  New  York  have  been  treated  in  that  program  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Throughout  the  city,  I  think  the  estimate  that  I  saw  in 
March  was  something  like  250. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  many  ? 

Mrs.  West.  250,  in  treatment. 

Chairman  P'iPPER.  Treatment  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pepper.  That  is  out  of  the  school  population  of  New  York 
City? 

Mrs.  West.  Out  of  the  school  population.  Remember,  say,  out  of  over 
100,000  youngsters— pilot  funds  through  prevention  education  pro- 
grams. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  heard  evidence  yesterday  that  in  the  city  last 
year,  1971^  there  were  227  young  people  under  19  years  of  age  that  died 
from  heroin.  Somebody  estimated—!  think  Dr.  Pitkin— that  about  50 
of  those  were  under  16.  So,  in  the  whole  program  there  are  only  about 
five  times  as  many  as  those  who  died  that  were  under  16  years  years  of 
age. 
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Mrs.  Wkst.  Let  me  inject  here :  Most  of  these  programs  did  not  get 
started  before  December  of  1071,  and  those  people  were  already  dead. 

Chairman  Pepper.  How  much  money  will  you  have  to  teach  those 
found  in  the  schools  to  be  iisere  of  dangerous  drugs  ? 

How  much  money  will  they  have  for  that  progi'am  in  1973? 

Mrs.  West.  This  coming  year  we  will  have  $12  million.  We  were 
told  we  must  water  down  the  programs,  that  we  must  service  many  moi-e 
youngsters,  and  the  problem  is  escalating.  So,  we  do  not  know  how 
to  do  that. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  will  have  $12  million  with  which  io  treat. 

Mrs.  West.  Wc  will  have  $12  million  which  will  include  the  piwen- 
tion.  the  education,  and  treatment  programs. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  about  your  prevention  and  education  pro- 
grams? 

Mrs.  West.  In  our  prevent  j^rograms.  we  have  things  like  counseling:, 
rap  rooms ;  we  have  in  our  particular  district  several  imits  called  "posi- 
tive alternatives,"  and  "positive  alternative  program."  This  is  an 
extension  of  the  school  day,  and  an  extension  of  the  school  week,  and 
an  extension  of  the  school  year,  because  wc  firmly  believe  because  of 
the  fact  our  young  people  are  denied  community  centers,  because  the 
board  of  education  has  made  cuts  in  the  city,  our  youngsters  have  no 
longer  positive  places  to  go.  Some  of  our  yomagsters  am  in  such  dire 
neoa  of  this  type  of  small  positive  relationship  to  diiferent  hfestyles. 

We  lielp  these  youngsters  with  their  schoolwork. 

In  addition  to  helping  with  their  schoolwork,  we  ha\'e  shop 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  shop  'progi'ams,  sports  and  games,  extensive 
trips,  we  bring  in  resource  people  from  the  dnig-free  conuuunitj'  to 
sit  and  rap  witla  these  youngsters  about  the  problem. 

We  also  involve  the  youngsters  in  helping  somebody  else,  such  as 
the  hospital,  ecology  bit.  So,  everyone  is  attempting  to  turn  them  onto  a 
different  lifestyle. 

How  do  we  know  it  works  ? 

Say  you  live  in  lower  Harlem.  You  have  to  live  in  a  cold  place. 
You  meet  your  leader  at  7 :30  on  Sunday  morning,  and  you  are  going 
to  si)end  that  day,  or  tliat  Satiu'day,  with  that  leader  all  day  long,  and 
the  evening  you  get  back  home  you  come  to  that  program  because  you 
want  to.  That  means  the  program  has  a  greater  touch  with  a  greater 
aspect  of , the  community.  Soj^this  is  one  of  the  things  in  our  program. 

Chairman  PKprKi;..Thank  you  very  much*  ^  - 

Br.  Shapiro*  I  listened  to  ^frs.  Shapiro's  summary.  She  left  out 
some  things  in  our  pi-ogram.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  in 
her  comments  or  mine.  >  , 

I  think,  for  instance,  it  is  important  to  realize  there  is  an  inteiTela- 
tionship  between  and  among  the  various  activities  of  the  school  system 
that  have,  as  it  were,  a  kind  of  supporting  relationship  to  what  might 
be  considered  narcotic  addiction.  For  instance,  in  the  last  scliool  year, 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  positions  in  our 
district  16.7  percent,  the  equivalent  of  172  classroom  positions. 

Class  sizes  oecame  larger,  corrective.or  remedial  services  became  non- 
existent. Some  attendance  teachers  disappeared. 

Counselors  dropped  by  half.  As  we  begin  to  talk  nbout  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  budget  purposes,  if  we  develop  a  first  priority,  with 
regard  to  narcotics  within  the  board  of  education  and-sonientioneys 
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are  allocated  to  narcotics  taken  from  someplace  else,  you  see,  and  this, 
in  and  of  itself,  hurts  our  pilot  program/ 

As  Mrs.  West  pointed  out,  as  we  develop  an  alternative  progirm 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  provide  additional  people,  additional  per- 
somiel,  additional  possibility  of  relating  to  the  children. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  relating  to  the  children,  the  people  in  the 
positive  alternative  programs — she  mentioned  only  one — necessitates 
relating  in  a  small  group  relationship.  The  rap  programs  are  almost 
invariably  small  group  programs.  As  class  size  mcrease,  you  see,  we 
can  ^0  far,  far  away  from  the  possibility  of  developing  a  program 
effectively. 

Chairman  Peppek.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  West.  Let  me  ask  you  just  one  question.  There  was  an  indica- 
tion the  Federal  Government  had  sent  to  New  York  $590  million  to 
be  used  for  social  services  and  narcotic  services.  Now,  we  are  wonder- 
ing: Did  Congress  earmark— and  thev  said  double  the  amount  received 
by  the  State  last  year,  and  two-thir<Js  was  supposed  to  go  in  the  nar- 
cotics program? 

In  the  face  of  that,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand  why  we 
must  wat^r  down  our  programs  an^  why  the  Congress  did  not  ear- 
mark some  of  these  funds  for  school  programs. 

Mn  Phillips.  That  is  what  these  hearings  are  all  about. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr,  Winn  ? 

Mr.  Winn.  That  is  true.  That  is  what  we  are.  trying  to  ascertain, 
where  this  money  will  go  and  how  far  the  Congress  ^should  go  in  car- 
marking  our  funding. 

I  was  very  interested  in  j^our  "positive  altematives*'  program. 

Do  you  have  some  written  programs,  outlines,  and  things  that  you 
can  submit  to  this  committee? 

I  believe  many  of  us  would  be  very  interested  in  going  through 
those. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  could,  have  those  submitted  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  have  the  programs  here? 

Mi-s.  West.  We  have  our  present  proposed  program;  The  funding 
for  next  year,  the  fact  our  program  was  weighted  outstanding  and 
that  did  not  amount  to  $29,000. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  may  have  misunderstood  me,  I  am  talking  about 
how  these  things  operate.  .  s 

Mrs.  West.  1  have  it  all  here,  the  different  communications.  We 
offer  this  to  you  as  something  that  might  be  cdnstructive. 

Mr.  WiNN.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Thankyou,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

Pbogbau  fob  Which^State  Funds  Att^REQtnBSTBD 

PILOT  Mllfl  SCHOOL 

O.  Henry  Prep,  located,  Hudson  Guild,  441  W.  >26th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Summer,  July  to  Aug.  im-S  hrs.  per  day;  S^t  IdTMune  80,  1978. 

To  provide  a  mentaVhygiene  setting  with  supportive  treatment  and  educational 
services  ^for  Junior.  hiRh- school  students  who  have  taken  the  step  beyond  ex* 
perimentation  with  drugs,  and  who  are  not  yet  chronic  abusers.,  - 
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To  offer  on-site  supportive  rehabilitation  services  which  include  clinical  and 
drug  counseling  and  to  those  studeuts  so  thiit  they  might  return  to  the  regular 
school  setting  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

To  protect  the  larger  student  body  from  those  more  deeply  committed  to  the 
drug  culture. 

To  sensitizing  parents  and  community  residents  to-the  neods  of  youngsters  with 
diug  involved  problem. 

TARGET  POPULATION 

20  junior  hi^  school  students  who  have  problems  of  drugs  and  self  destruc- 
tive behavior,  and  who  are  victims  of  social  and  community  neglect 

S01TRCE  OF  BEETSBALS 

Students  volunteers,  parental  consent,  recommendations  from  the  school  per* 
fionnel,  the  courts,  and  community  agencies. 

7RVIEW  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

This  Will  operate  as  an  annex  to  IS  70,  the  O.  Henry,  school  and  will  service 
20  boys  and  girls.  The  program  will,  be  flexible  to  meet  the  rehabilitation  and 
academic  needs  of  the  students;  The  clinical  and  drug  education  personnel  of 
Hudson  Guild,  the  assigned  teachers,,  the  parent?,  the  principal  of  0.  Henry,  the 
students  and  the  Drug  Program  Coordinator  have  and  will  continue  to  plan 
together  to  develop  the. program.  Hudson  Guild's  clinical  and  ^driig  addiction 
specialist  personnel  will  continue  to  provide  the -continuous  counseling- and  drug 
group  sensitivity  inputs.  ,  < 

The  teaching  staff  wlli  continue  to  meet  on, a  regular,  weekly  basis  with  the 
clinicians  .and  drug  addiction  specialist  The  assigned  neighborhood  worker,  a 
resident  of  the  community. .will  provide  liaison  Ljtween  the  community,  the  par- 
ents, students,  and^  the  school.  0/ Henry  will  continue  .ta  g^ve  ad&itional  indi- 
vidual personnel,  to  assist  in  providing  the  students  .with  mo  re  individualized 
academic  help.  The  smooth  articulation. back  into  the  regulcr  school  setting  will 
be  arranged.  .  .     ^    ^  . 

The  program  will  operate,3  hrs.  per  day  during-the  six  week  summer  program, 
and  will  provide  for  the  con tinuons  . drug,  supportive,  and  counseling  services  as 
welt  as  recreational  activities  for .  the  students..  The  hours  will^be  flexible  *o 
include  morning,  evening.aM  weekends.  During  the  regular  school , year  the 
program.will  operate  from  8:40 .a.m.  to  5  p.m.fand  wi^'  include  some  evening  and 
weekend  activities.  Betrs^een  3-5  p.m.  in  the  evenings,  and  during  weekends  the 
program  will  include  recreational,  shop,  cooking,,  and;  other  activities  planned 
with  the  students..  ;  ,  / 

PEBbONNEIi  BOLE 

The  teachers  are  selected  upon  the  basis.of  their  training  and  interest  in  spe- 
cial innovative  education  and  will  develop  during  the. year,  curriculum  mate- 
rials appropriate 'to  the  program:  They  will  plan  and  coordinate  the  program 
v/ith  the  students,  their  parents,  the  Hudson  Guild  personnel,  the  Drug  Program 
coordinator,  and  the  feeder  school;  * 

The  neighborhood  worker  is  a  young  male  resident  of  the  Chelsea  Community. 
The  clinical  and  drug  perronnel  are  members  of  the  pald^staff  of  Hudson-Guild, 

,    PERSONNEL.  NEEDS 

2Teachera;lKeighborhood^Workoh-  .        ^  * - 

Drug  specialist  and  clinician  services  to  be  provided  by  Hudson  Guild. 

.    -     OTHER  THAN  PERSONNEL  .JfBEDS  '^  ,  . 

Lunch  and  snacks,  Maintenan<!e  supplies,  custodial  service^,  telephone  usage, 
breakage.  , 

Pilot  Mria  School  ;  ■  - 

The  Pilot  Mini  'ScHooli  known  as  .0.  Henrjr  Prep,  component  of  Project 
Omnibus  operates  from  facilities  at  the  Hudson  Guild,  441  West,  26th  Street 
N.Y.  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is  to  provide  a  sound  menlariiyglenfe  setting 
with  needed  treatment  and^educational^^se^viceg5^fo^'JuI!ibr  l^lj^^ 
youngsters  who  have  taken  the  step  b.yond^expeHmentatioh^with^^drugs 
are  not  jet  chronic  abusers.  The  program  offers  a  coubination  of  educational 
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and  on-site  supportive  rehabilitation  services  to  enable  the  participants  to  return 
to  a  regular  school  setting  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  These  services  are  offered 
each  school  day  between  the  hours  of  8:40  a.m.  to  0  p.m.  Staffing  for  the  program 
consists  of  two  teachers,  and  one  iielgh!»orhood  worker  at  a  total  cost  of  $44,309 
Other  budgeted  expenses  are:  pupil  lunches,  textbooks,  and  instructional  supplies 
at  a  cost  of  $8,182,  plus  maintenance  cost.  The  space,  the  supportive  counseling, 
and  drug  specialist  services  are  contributed  by  Hud.son  Guild.  It  has  been  antici- 
pated that  the  start  of  the  mini-school  cycle  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  school 
year.  Dimcultles  and  delays  within  funding  procedures,  however,  led  to  difficulties 
and  delays  In  the  site  identification.  Fxmas  requc  .ed  for  renting  premises  were 
deleted  at  the  last  moment  Tlie  program  began  j;s  operations  in  November. 

IMie  program  is  geared  to  service  sixteen  junior  high  school  age  youngsters 
and  IS  currently  operating  with  this  number  of  participants.  Attendance  for 
the  first  complete  month  of  operation  was  100%  and  continues  at  that  high  level 
One  of  the  teachers  Indicates  her  feeling  that  Individualized  instruction,  rap 
sessions.  Informal  all  day  trips,  and  the  general  conduciveness  of  the  atmosphere 
to  learning  activities  underlies  the  high  ajid  stable  attendance  record  of  the 
group,  rhe  distnct-wlde  experience  for. attendance  of  this  age  croup  is  an- 
Ijroximately  82%.  *  o 

All  of  the  participants  entered  tlie  program  hy  referral.  One  youngster  was 
referred  by  u  community  agency.  All  others  were  referred  by  public  school 
personnel. 

Individual  conferences  were  the  basic  technique  used  to  identify  the  needs 
Of  tlie  Incoming  youngsters.  These  were  supplemented  by  group  discussions  of 
group  need.s,  attitudinal  and  skill  surveys,  and  examination  of  pupil  records 

A  broad  based  group  conslstlng'of  project  staff  (2o%),  participants  (25%), 
tommunity  repieseiitatives  (25%),  school  personnel  (25%),  and  parents  (10%) 
was  involved  In  developing  program  goals  based  upon  the  participants'  needs 
Meetings  devoted  to  this  activity  are  a  "bullt-ln"  program  actlvitv  and  take  place 
approximately,  three  times  per  year.  The  group  involved  in  translating  program 
goals  Into  program  activities  has  the  same  representation  and  proportions  and 
meets  with  approximately  the  same  freqiuency.  Unlike  other  components  of 
Project  Omnibus,  the  Mini-school  Is  not  Involved  In  sharing  facilities  with  other 
Board  of  Education  or  N.A.C.C.  programs.  Contact  is  maintained  with  such 
other  programs  through  Irrformatlon  sharing  activities. 

Project  staff,  public  school  personnel,  project  participants,  and  parents  par- 
ticipated equally  In  developing  .an  approach  to  the  measurement  of  program 
effectlv^ess.  The  techniques  to  he  u.*?ed  include  group  meetings/individual  con- 
ferences, pre/post  testing  for  attitudinal  and  skill  changes,  annotated  Individual 
records.  • 

Tlie  facilities  used  by  the  Mini-school  are  not  shared  by  other  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  N.A.C.C^  programs.  Contact  with  these  programs  Is  maintained  throuch 
ongoing  Information  sharing  ai.!:!vUies. 


PROORA^f  FOB  W-'T/^H  SXATE  AlD  PUNDS  Are  EeINO  ReQUKSTED 
SCHOOL  YOUTH  WORKEE 

Duration 

September  1st  to  June  SOth,  1973. 
Object'v^s 

To  provide  Ipmediate  assistance,  counseling,  referral,  and  follow-up  for  anv 
student  or  family  worker  within  the  school, community  who  are  exjKjrienclnc  an 
Incipient  or  actual.dnig  problem.  . 

To  orient  students,  parents,  and  teachers  to  the  identification  of  community 
social  problems  and  to  Involve  groups  in  working  with  community  project.<s. 

To  provide  open  forums  fo?  discussions  and  action  for  the  resolution  of  driiz 
and  social  problems  of  students,  parents;  and  teachers. '  .  - 

Target  Population  :  .  ^  ' 

All  persons  In  the  environ?  at  the  site  of  each  Individual  school  within  the 
district.  ^  '     '    _  /  ,  < 

Source  of  Referrals,.       '  .  '    /      '     \  ^ 

community  a^^^^^  recommendations  of  scliool^staffs,.  parents,  and 
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Overvieto  of  the  Program 

School  sites  will  have  a  school  worker  for  a  two  hour  per  session  after  school 
including  evenings  and  weekends. 

There  will  be  a  trained  social  worker  assigned  to  the  groups  of  seven  schools 
to  provide  on  site  assistance  to  the  school  youth  workers,  students,  parents, 
and  teacher  grroups. 

The  social  worker  will  provide  counseling  and  referral  service  to  individuals 
ana  family  having  incipient  or  actual  drug  problems.  The  personnel  of  this 
unit  will  involve  the  resources  of  the  school,  district,  other  Project  Omnibits 
components,  youth  dnig  orientation  centers,  drug  free  residential 'communities, 
A.S.A.,  N.A.C.C.,  hosi>itals,  clinics,  other  community  persons  and  agencies.  The 
unit  will  provide  indiv^dijal  cotmseling  and  group  discussion  sessions,  and  re- 
ferral, support,  and  follow-up  will  be  given  to  those  in  need  of  help. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  involve  the  independent  and  parochial  school 
sUidents  and  i)a rents  in  the  area  in  these  programs.  The  Yorkville  area  of  our 
district  is  the  only  segment  of  the  district  having  a  paucity  of  youthful  drug 
services  of  the  Yorkville  Committee  Against  Drug  Abuse  located  at  331  East 
70th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  . 

Personnel  Role 

The  school  youth  worker— may  be  a  licensed  or  certificate  of  competency 
teacher  or  guidance  eoimselor.  AH  must  have  training  in  drug  education.  Tliey 
must  relate  well  to  people  in  crisis.  Additional  training  to  be  arranged  by  A.S.A. 
and  in- house. 

Social  Worker 

■  The  social  worker  must  have  had  experience  working  with  youthful  addicts 
and  tlieir  families,  must  be  able  to  work  at  the  center  site;,  must  make  home 
visits  if  needetl ;  and  must  provide  referrals  and  follow-up  for  those  in  need 
of  help. 

Personnel  Xeeds 

27  School  Youth  Workers  (per  session)  ;  4  Per  session  social  workers. 
Consultant  Fees 

$10,000  to  be  i>aid  to  the  Yorkville  Committee  Against  Drug  Abuse,  331  East 
70th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

For  continuing  on-going  services  to  the  schools  within  the  Yorkville  area  which 
will  include  the  on-going  group  sessions  for  school  repi^'entatives ;  individual 
conferences  with  school  personnel  and  Project  Omnibus  personnel  for  planning 
and  coordination  of  school  based  dnig  education  and  prevention  programs;  and 
mobilization  of  other  community  agencies  for  the  development  of  supports  to 
school  drug  programs. 


SCIXOOL  YOXJrn  worker  <rREVIOUSLY  KNOWN  AS  DRUG  COtTNSELINO) 

The  School  Youth  Worker  component  of  Project  Omnibus  operates  at  eighteen 
elemontary  and  five  junior  high  school  sites,  PS  1,  2,  6, 11,  23,  26,  33,  40,  41,  42- 
51,  .50,  111,  ISO,  153,  158,  198,  IS  70,  29,  JHS  17,  104,  and  167.  '    '     '    '  ' 

It  was, not  possible  for  PS  126  to  participate  because  of  the  laelf  of  custodial 
opening  fees  at  that  site.  All  other  locations  were  able  to  operate  l>ecauBe  another 
after  school  existing  program  paid  the  custodial  assessment.  PS  8  selected  a 
worker  but  he  decided  not  to  participate.  PS  183  and  190  didn't  accept  the  option 
but  deferred  to  the  consultative  service  of  the  Yorkville  Committee  Against 
Drug  Abuse.  -  - 

.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  immediate  assistance,^  counseling, 
referral,  and  follow  up  for  any  person  or  family  living  within  the  environ  of 
the  site  and  experiencing  an  incipient  or  actual-drug  problem:  and  to  provme 
drug  preventive  group  activities  for  the 'young -people  and  parents  of  /ae 
school.  -  .  ^  .  . 

Stafting.for  the  program  consists  of  one  School  Youth  Worker  position,  per 
site  and  one  Social  Worker  position  for  every  eight  sites,  all  on  a  part-tinie  basis. 
Total  N.A.C.O.  personnel  cost  is  $126,687,730.  Local  contributions  in  the  cate- 
gory  of  clerical  and  instructional  supplies  tit  this  point  approximtites  $550. 

AUx)f  the  program  sites  indicate  a  basic  involvement  in  the  area  of  prevention. 
71%  of  the  sites  indicate  additional  program  activities  of  liii  information  dis- 
seminatlve  nature;  10%  additional  program  activities  of  a  therapeutic  nature. 
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Differences. in  participant  needs,  available  facilities,  and  staffing  cliaracter- 
istif^  have  led  to  a  range  of  program  designs  at  component  sights.  Data  relat- 
ing to  nnmber  of  participants  and  attendance  need  to  be  read  against  such 
programmatlve  differences.  Some  groups  an  characterized  by  a  continuing, 
full-time  relationship  between  the  participant  and  the  program.  Others  are  of  a 
more  open  or  revolving  door  in  the  type  of  progrim  and  services  offered. 

Since  its  inception  the  program  has  experienced  a  "turnover*'  of  44  children 
(4%).  Of  these  40%  moved  to  another  part  of  the  city,  359{>  indicated  conflict 
tvitJi  other  activities,  and  15%  transferred  to  other  components  of  Project 
Omnibus. 

Figure  for  March,  the  most  current  monthly  attendance  average  of  the  sites 
surveyed  ranged  from  81%.  to  100%  with  an  overall  average  of  03%  for  the 
component  These  figures  compare  very  favorably,  with  the  distric^wide  school 
attendance  average  of  82%.  Through  March  this  unit  bad  serviced  or  contacted 
11,793  students,  parents,  and  Individuals  in  the  community. 

Project  workers,  in  analyzing  attendance  patterns,  characterized  participant 
interest  as  follows:  group  discussions  (30%),  games  and  sports  (30%),  trips 
(15%),  craft  activities  (15%).  fibns  and  film  making  (10%). 

The  greatest  number  of  entering  participants  (37%)  heard  about  the  program 
through  an  initial  contact  with  project  staff  and  friends  who  were  already  par- 
ticipants ;  33%  were  referred  by  day  school  personnel,  and  30%  were  "walk-ins." 

Various  forms  of  group  discussions  were  the  most  often  used  techniques  in 
identifying  participant  needs  (50%).  Othei-  techniques  involved  individual 
interviews  (40%),  discussions  with  community  agency  personnel  (5%),  exam- 
ination of  records  (3%),  and  attitudinal/sldll  surveys  (2%).  Each  of  the  groups 
drew  upon  at  least  three  of  the  above  techniques. 

In  identifying  group  goals,  25%  of  the  surveyed  sites  had  advisory  groups 
with  representation  from  the  project  staff,  school  staff,  project  participants, 
parents;  and  community  representatives;  40%  had  representatives  of  four  of 
these  groups;  20%  had  representatives  of  three  of  these  groups;  15%  had  rep-, 
resentatives  of  two  groups. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  sites  have  "goal-identification"  groups  that  n*eet  regu- 
larly as  a  builWn  program  activity.  The  others  meet  "as  the  need  arises."  Fre- 
quency of  meetings  vary  from  site  to  site  and  range  from  one  per  week  to  one 
per  month.  , 

In  developing  evaluati<m  data,  group  leaders  indicate  that  they  will  use  com- 
binations of  the  following  techniques :  cumulative  individual  records,  cumula- 
tive group  log,  individual  conferences  and  group  discussions. 


PABENT,  PROGRAM  ASSISTANT 

I.S.  29  M.  East  04th  Stree*    Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Duration 

September  1, 1072-June  3(),  107S  (40  hours  per  week) . 
Objective 

To  provide  an  on-going  liaison  between  the  school  drug  pretention  program 
and  the  Bast  Harlem  community  agencies  working  wit^i  drug  and  other  social 
problems  of  the  families  of  the  student  body  who  as  well  as  the  parent  program 
assistant  are  residents  of  Bast  Harlem*_ 

Target  Population 

1200  Bast  Harlem  7  &  8  grade  students  and  their  parents. 
Overview  of  the  Program          *    .  ^ 

Onie  parent -prbfip^m  assistant  works  with  ihe  principal,  guidance  counselor, 
school  youth,  .\vorker,  and.tiie  parents,  of, -the  students  in  the 'xioordinatlon  of 
home,  school,  and  community  efforts  to  provide  drug  pwention  'services.  The 
parent  program  ^assistant  Is  tthe  liaison  between  the  sdiool  and  the  SCANT 
program  which  provides  cooperative  services  for  the  student  tmce^they  are 
•  retf»idents  of  Bast  Partem. 

The  paraat  programi assistant  has, wide  experiences  working  with  the  agencies 
and  schools  in  Hast  H^lem,  having  also  been  a  school  board  member  prior  to 
decentralization.  The^program  assistant  participated  in  the  Drug  Inrtitute  con* 
ducted  by  Columbia  University— Scho-^l  nf  Health  Administration.  See  narrative 
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descriptions  of  on  going  programs  for  additional  information'  regarding  tbis 
much  needed  supportive  service. 

Personnel  VeedB 

1  Pai'ent  Program- Assistant 
Other  Than  Personnel  Heeds 

Transportation :  To  reimburse  tlie  parent  program  assistant  for  transportation 
costs  arising  out  of  visits  to  homes  and  agencies. 

FABENT  TBOOSAU  A68I6TAHT— IS  29 

IS  20*s  position  within  District  2  is  unique  in  atleast  two  respects:  the  entire 
student  body  lives  in  an  adjacent  district  and  all,  approximately  600  in  number, 
are  at  one  grade  level,  the  seventh.  The  school  is  located  at  94th  Street  and  Park 
Avenue,  the  northernmost  boundary  of  the  district  The  children  live  in  East  Har- 
lem, in  areas  of  heavy  youtMul  drug  involvement 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  provide  necessary  liaison  between  school,  home, 
and  appropriate  ^.commtmity  agencies  in  focusing  ail  available  resources  upon 
youngsters  who  demonstrate  tendencies  toward  drug  usage.  The  start  of  the  pro- 
gram coincided  with  tiie  start  of  the  school  year  in  September.  Activities  take 
place  five  days,  forty  hours  each  week.  N.A.O.C.  contribution  to  the  staffing  con- 
sists of  one  parent  program  a^istant 

Program-  services  are  informational  and  preventive  in  nature.  The  informa- 
tion-dissemination/function  is  broad  based  and  has  reached  the  majority  of  the 
youngsters. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  participants  heard  about  the  program  from  school  per- 
sonnel. The  others  had  their  initial  contact  through  project  publicity  and  com* 
mtmity  agencies.  Similarly,  90%  of  the  program  participants  **walked-in".  Ten 
percent  were  referred.  Individual  interview  was  the  chief  technique  used  to 
identify  the  needs  of  incoming  participants  with  additional  information  gained 
throu^rh  group  discussions.. 

Program  goals  were  developed  through  consortium  activity  involving  project 
staff,  school  personnel,  program  participants,  and  community  representatives. 
The  group  meets  as  the  need  arises  and  anticipates  eight  meetings  in  the  course 
.of  the  current  cycle.  The  same  representation  is  involved  in  developing  program 
activities.  ,  „ 

In  developing  an  approach  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  project 
staff  interacted  with  school  personnel, , project  participants,  parents,  and  com- 
munity agency  representatives.  The  teclmiques  determined  by  the  group  in- 
clude annotated  individual  anecdotal  records,  individual  conferences,  and  par- 
ticipant group  meetings  focusing  specifically  upon  discussion  of  program  progress. 
Data  relating  to  evaltmtion  will  be  gathered  approximately  four  times  during  the 
year  and  will  be  disseminated  among  the  pai^cipants,  parents,  community  agen- 
cies, and  all  concerned  with  program  development  and  implementation. 


TOUTH  DYNAMICS  PROGRAM  FOB  WHICH  STATE  FUNDS  ABE  BEING  REQUESTED  AT  JHC  ^  j 

Duration 

Sept  1972-June  80,  1973.  > 
Objective  .  m^' 

To  bring  about  behavioral  changes  in  children  who  have  been  selected  because 
they  have  demonstrated  pre-addictive  syndrome,  i.e..  inability  to  function  in  a 
regular  school  enviroiiment  because  of  their  own  self-destructive  attitudes  and 
behavior.  ^  " 

Tdrffet  Population 

16  JHS  youths  who  exhibit  one  of  the  following  characteristics  over  a  pro* 
longed  period;  constant  nodding,  hardcore  tniancy*  ^Lcesslve  cutting,  chronic 
lateness,  hostility,  underachievemerit^  and  withdrawal.  Parent  and  pupil  consent 
to  participate  is  required. 

Source  of  Referral  ,       _  , 

StiidentSjWho^xhibit  tiie  Criteria. abqve.are  referred  by  the  attendance  bureau, 
J^^'nce  i^unselors,  deans,  cla^room  .teachers,  parents,  andxsommunlty  agencies. 
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Overvieic  of  the  Program 

This  program  was  Initiated  during  the  snnnner  of  1968  bv  the  Xarcotic<?  (Co- 
ordinator of  JHS  65  and  the  personnel  from  the  ASA  Youth  Dynamics  component, 
ajid  IS  being  continued  into  the  cun'ent  school  year. 

The  stndejits  follow  their  normal  school  schedules  for  tlie  first  four  periods. 
After  lunch  they  go  to  the  Youth  Dynamic  Horizon  project  Center,  at  02  Br<»ad- 
way.  The  student  stays  at  the  center  from  1  to  6 :30  i).m.  each  school  day.  During 
this  time,  they  participate  iu  group  rap  sessions  set  up  by  ASA  personnel' and 
are  given  tutorial  assistance.  The  program  is  designed  to  provide  group  exi)eri- 
enccs  which  may  reduce  self-destructive  attitudes. 

As  the  student  displays  belmvioral  changes,  he  returns  to  the  regular  scliool 
program  and  is  given  supportive  and  extra  helpby  the  guidance  counselor,  nar- 
cotics counselor,  and  the  teaching  staff. 

Program  Needft 

A  self-contained  classroom  emphasizing  a  thematic  approach  rather  than  the 
usual  subject  oriejited  program  is  needed  to  l^sen  the  strains  of  relating  to 
many  authority  figures  and  to  avoid  the  tensions  emanating  from  wide  peer 
contact.  This  requires  personnel  and  materials  resources  which  the  school  can- 
not provide. 

Personnel  Keeds 

One  teacher  who  has  a  background  in  drug  education  and  who  emphasize  with 
adolescents  experiencing  difficulty.  Tlie  teacher  will  be  the  instructor  of  the  mm- 
graded  classroom  and  will  accomi)any  the  group  to  the  Youth  Dvnamic  Center 
and  will  participate  in  Jhe  group  exiwriences  with  tlie  Youth  Dvuamics  staff 
personnel. 

Supply  Needs 
Consumables. 


YOUTH  DYNAMICS  PROOBAM 

The  Youth  Dynamics  Program  began  its  curi*ent  cycle  In  October  1973.  During 
the  morning,  tiie  project  operates  from  JHS  65  Mnn.  In  the  affenuiOu,  tiie  group 
moves  to  the  University  Settlement.  Morning  activities  focus  upon  the  strength- 
ening of  academic  skills  within  a  self-contained  classroom  situation  which 
stresses  open  classroom  techniques.  Afternoon^  sessions  from  1:00  to  6:30  p.m. 
draw  upon  the  additional  resource  of  A.S.A.  personnel  who  conduct  rap  sessions, 
se;ninais.  and  lead  recreational  activities. 

The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  bring  about  behavioral  changes  in  students  who 
have  demonstrated  a  pre-addictive  sj'ndrome,  i.e,,  inability  to  function  In  a  reg- 
ular school  environment  because  of  negative,  self-destructive  attitudes.  The  far- 
get  population  consists  of  junior  high  school  youngstere  who  exhibit  one  or  more 
of  the  following  characteristics  over  an  extended  period:  constant  nodding, 
hardcore  truancy,  excessive  cutting,  chronic  lateness,  hostility,  underachieve- 
ment,  or  withdrawal.  Parent  and  pupil  consent  to  participate  is  re<iuired. 

Staffing  for  the  program  consists  of  one  full-time  teacher*  supported  by  2^  A.C  C 
funding  at  a  cost  of  $15.2S0.  Projected  OTPS  expenditures  are  $S,000  with" $4,200 
provided  locally.  ^  ' 

PRELIMIITAIIY  COMMENTS 

The  propim  director  characterizes  the  activity  as  a  preventative  program  for 
junior  high  school  aged  children.  It  is  believed  Umt  with  existing  stalT  and  facil- 
ities, sixteen  is  the  maximum  number  of  participants.  Need  for  the  program  ex- 
ceeds this  number  and  led  to  "turning  away'*  of  82  youngsters.  The  relatively  high 
rate  of  mobility  apparently  stems  from  three  characteristics : 

1,  Design.  Students  are  returned  to  a  normal  cla.ssroom  eitnation  as  suffi- 
cient progress  is  made. 

u  2.  Neighborhood,  Tlie  project  is  located  In  a  geographic  area  characterized 
by  high  rate  of  family  mobility. 
3.  Structure.  Students  find  time  conflicts  with  other  activities 
The  program  is  currently  operating  at  maximum,  16  participants.'.  Attendance 
average  has  been  steadily  increasing,  rising  to  a  current  75%.  This  figure,  while 
lower  than  the  district-wide  junior  high  avera^re  of  82%,  reads  well  agninst  fbe 
history  of  truancy  which  led  to  the  selection  of  the  largest  number  of  participants. 
The  large  number  of  potential  participants  among  the  target  population  indicates 
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the  need  for  establishing  at  least  two  more  Youth  Dynamics  groups,  one,  if  pos- 
sible witli  a  Chinese  bilingual  teacher  to  serve  the  city's  largest  percentage  of 
Chinese  speaking  students. . 

Analysis  of  the  present  target  population  indicates  that  75%  of  the  youngsters 
were  referred  to  t3ie  program  by  personnel  at  the  junior  high  school.  The  remain- 
ing 25%  ^'walked-in/'  having  heard  about  the  program  from  other  youngsters  who 
were  already  participants.  The  needs  of  the  incoming  student  were  identified 
through  a  com!)ination  of  individual  interviews,  group  discussions  and  examina- 
tion of  student  records.  These  efforts  resulted  in  two  youths  from  the  group  enter- 
ing a  drug  f  rc^  community.  The  class  1ms  met  the  nee^  of  a  youngster  who  wanted 
lielp.  He  might  have  drifted  into  pushing  to  solve  Iiis  multi-family  problem.  An- 
other student  who  was  absent  160  days  out  of  180  last  year,  now  has  almost  per- 
fect attendance. 

Project  staff,  school  personnel,  participants,  and  community  representatives 
are  all  involved  in  determining  progmm  goals  and  aC-tivitles^through  weekly 
meeting.  Parents,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  participate  in  these  activities 
through  meetings  whirh  take  place  four  times  a  year. 

These  .s^ime  /groups  participated  in  the  development  of  an  approach  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Group  logs,  individual  conferences,  and  group 
meetings  (in  equal  measure)  are  the  chief  evaluative  vehicles  with  data  sampled 
each  month. 

When  the  cycle  is  completed,  evaluative  information  will  be  broadly  dissemi- 
nated  to  all  involved  in,  affected  by,  or  interested  in  the  program  through  Individ* 
ual  conferences  and  group  meetings. 

POSITIVE  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Positive  Alternatives  Program  of  Project  Omnibus  operates  from  four 
elementary  and  three  junior  high  school  sites.  The  sites  and  starting  dates  are 
as  follows:  P-1  (11/71),  P-33  (11/71),  P-51  (10/71),  P-111  (10/71),  J-17 
(10/71),  J-6o  (10/71),  IS.  70;(11/71).  ISach  of  the  sites  has  two-Uour  after- 
school  sessions ;  P-1,  P-111,  and  I.S.  70  have  meetings  four  times  a  week  and 
P-33,  P-51,  .T-17,  and  J-65  have  meetings  five  times  a  week.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  opportunities  for  students  who  at  an  early  age  may  develop 
a  dependency  need  for  drugs  to  meet  Informally  under  professional  guidance  in 
a  setting  wiiich  provides  a  context  for  the  exploration  of  attitudes  about  self 
and  others  in  relation  to  community  problems  and  resources 'and  through  such 
activities  to  deyelop  positive  Approaches  to  life  situations.  The  target  population 
consists  of  eleuientary  and  junior,  high  youngsters  whos^  behavior  patterns 
suggest  a  possible  movement  toward  drug  dependency  as  identified  by  classroom 
teachers,  counselors,  parents  and  .community  agencies.  The  association  with 
adults  in  a  positive  role  model  has  provided  the  opiK)rtunity  for  several  youth 
at  the  .7HS  to  kick  cold  turkey. 

Staffing  for  the  program  consists  of  seven  teachers-in-charge,  twenty-four 
teachers  and  seven  educational  assistants,  all  on  a  i^art-time  basis'.  In  full-time 
equivalent:  Teachers-ln-charge,  1.75;  teachers,  0.0;  educational  assistants,  1.75. 

.NACC  personnel  support  costs  are  $151,()82.  Local  support  at  this  time 
approximates  $25,000.     -  ' 

Other  budgeted  expenses  Include  Instructional  and  clerical  supplies,  snaekSt 
and  fees  for  a  total  NACC  cost  of  $1,017.  Local  support  in  the  areas  of  supplies 
and  fees  currently  approximates  $800. 

Preliminary  comments 

(All  of  the  program  sites  Indicate  that  their  primary  activity  is  one  of  preven* 
tion.  The  components  at  P.3.  51  and  111  report  an  additional  focus  upon  infor- 
mation dissemination.  JHS  17  reports  both  Informational,  and  supportive  activi- 
ties Positive  Alternatives  is  currently  servicing  196  elementary,  127  junior  high, 
and  9  high  ^school  youngsters.  Slx.»adults,  are  also  participating.  In  terms  of 
existing  staff  and  facilities,  all  centers  indicate  maximum'  utilization.  In  some 
instances  (JHS  C5.  I»S.  70,  and  P.S.  Ill)  the'nimltatlons  In  physical  facilities 
and  staff  availability  led  to  waiting  lists  of  20  elementary,  106  Junior  high,  and 
40  high  school  youngsters.  . 

No  ''turnover''  is  discernible  among  the  junior  .hlgh^school  and  older  target 
population.  Among  the  elementary  and  junior  high  groups,  this  figure  approxi* 
mates  08%  of  the  ''turnover^*  11%  (80  children),  twenty-one  indicated  conflict 
with  other  activities  such  as  jobs  and  ffimlly  obligations,  ten  moved  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  three  transferred  *to  similar  programs.  Current  average  attend- 
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ance  for  this  component  is  90%.  Both  the  **turnoTer»'  figure  and  the  average 
weewy  attendance  compare  favorably  with  the  district-wide  figure  of  82%. 

Teachers-in^hargeat  the  program  sites  attribute  the  relatively  high  aud  stable 
atKnaanee  tothe  following  program  features  (most  commonly  mentioned  first) 
^«^m1f  cultural  activities  tutorial  and  arts/crafts  recrea- 

n  Jik  Jnose  activities  for  the  most  part  take  place  weekdays  between  3:00  and 
^^^I'lr  S?.®  has  scheduled  activities  two  Sundays  each  month  as  well  as 
during  the  Winter  and  Spring  recesses. 

\ooking  ahead  to  next  year  requests  have  been  made  to  expand  the  program 
J^u^        chiJdhood  students  to  recruit  an  additional  numl>er  of  activity- 
spedalists  and  to  establish  a  "bank"  of  additional  sessions  that  could  be  drami 
upon  as  needed  during  the  week  or  weekends. 

J^TL^Ii  current  participants  entered  the  program  by  referral  with  school 
SfJ««^,°®^.?*^^      ^^^^^^  ^"st  "walked-in"  an4  stayed.  43%  entered 

through  otoer  pro<^s  (most  frequently  mentioned  first) :  program-school  pub- 
licity teacher  inquiries  staff  activities  and  cour^police  liaison 
«ror^  ^^^^i  ^AiH^^^^VV^H  incoming  participants  the  following  techniques 
interviews  (53%)  group  discussions  (20%)  appraisal 
Sffl^^^f  and  attitudiaal  and  skill  surveys  (37%).  The  reiDainI?^2% 

reflected  insights  gained  from  parents  court  and  police  liaison  personnel 
In  developing  program  goals  from  identifled  participant  needs  program  staff 
n^^i.  i?"^^''"®*^^  participant  parent  and  school  representatives. 

Four  Of  tlie  sites  have  developed  channels  with  community  group  representatives 
^10  participate  in  developing  goals.  At  five  of  the  sit  J  these  groupV  come  t^. 
ttnrn^ilf^^nM  PFfi'*"*  a  regular  "built-in"  program  component 

ymi  programmatic  differences  at  two  of  the  sites  such  meetings  are  held  as  the 
need  arises.  The  frequency  of  meetings  devoted  to  "goal"  discussions  ranges 
from  one  per  week  to  three  per  year. 

fniLl^7^°^t*/^  program  activities  from  program  goals  a  wide  range  of  site  pal- 
SnI  r„7l1.?^^  Including  parttcipant-centered  equal  stalt-partlcfpant  decision 
SS^^fi'l'l^S^F'*^?*®'^  structures.  In  collating  the  approxlmafe  proportions 

te^staff  (60%  )participants  (80%)  parents  (7%)  school  personnel  (3%).  At  six 
fin  r£^^Si™^il"*^  devoted  to  program  activities  are  a  scheduled  activity.  At 
^Ph^^inSf  groups  come  together  as  the  need  arises.  The  frequency  of 
such  meetings  ranges  from  once  per  week  to  three  per  week 

nrniiftml^^i^^?^'^*^^^  s^^^riug  the  facilities  with  other 

prog^ms.       Jpsic  relationship  between  the  Positive  Alternatives  Program  and 

paring  the  facilities  is  essentially  one  of  inf omatlof slSrin 
^  a2m^5«SI?^?f°«^  **}^^'  contacts  with  other  programs  shariUK 

SjolStlmSStetlo^^^^  planning.  One  component  is  currently  involved 

Looking  Joward  effeoUvenens  meaiures 

£.n^\^^«^^i'*  ^^^  ^"^'^^^l^^^®'  P"^^  staff,  project  participants,  and  par- 
ente  in  developijg  an  approach  to.measurc  the  effectiveness  of  tte  nroeram  A 
^^.^^^f^:^:^'^''^^'''^  proportions  is  to  ev^^v^l^^^^^^t 
^  R^^f^^^K^^  "'"^^  ^  ^5%,  particiiMmt  re«)resentetion 

<»!l">ics  to  be  used  In  measuring  program  effectiveness,  all 
Si^S^o.^^^i'^J^'*/  "y"*^  upon  meettags  of  thL^^as  a  whSFald  con 
£i?^^-^JS;.*°^'^^°f^  J»'*<^P'^^  determine  wheOier  program  S  aw 
^"^ntflnes  In  nse  Ihdnde  an  annotated,  gronpl^TZiSanw 
V^J^^^S: P«>-I*«t  testing  for  attitndinal  c?aSg^/jmd  ?^ 
tog  forskffl  cJimges;  A  composite -reflects  the-foliowlng  mge^  mpSm^ 
group  meetings  86%.  indltidnal  oonferences  30%,  eroapS^5»%°^M  iV 

Designs  for  disseminating  evaluative  information  vary  from  site  to  site  All 
?nd/R^fe?^^^'^*^f ^ 

THB  CLINTON;  FROORAM  - 

W^*B^a?°  jvfT'?'  the;Olinton  Touth  and  Mly  at.814 

west  64th  St,  NXO.,  oegan  Its  current  cycle  in  September  1,  lOH.  It  serves  a 
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target  population  of  junior  high  school  youngsters  residing  in  areas  of  heavy  drug 
involvement  who  have  indicated  that  they  have  not  found  self-gratincation  in 
the  conventional  educational  setting.  The  program  goal  is  to  pro\3ie  creative 
learning  experiences  based  upon  community  strengths,  assets,  and  resources  as  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  negativism  which  results  In  self-destructive  behavior 
such  as  drug  dependency.  Sub-goals  Include  the  development  of  an  educational 
atmosphere  conducive  to  close  pupil-teacher  relationships  and  practical  Job 
training  In  a  real  job  situation. 

One  hundred  and  twcnty-tljree  youngsters  are  currently  participating  in  the 
program^  Staffing  consists  of  one  teacher-ln-charge,  one  remedial  reading  teacher, 
and  six  classroom  teachers.  N.A^C.C.  funding  supports  the  first  three  i)Ositions 
for  a  total  of  ?38,9o5;  the  remaining  six  positions  are  funded  locally  at  the  cost 
of  $77,910. 

The  morning  phase  of  the  program  takes  place  In  a  classroom  situation  and 
focuses  upon  basic  curriculum  areas.  During  the  afternoon  phase,  groups  leave 
the  school  to  continue  their  learning  experiences  at  a  large  number  of  business, 
commercial,  Industrial,  cultural,  and  recreational  resource  centers  witJiin  the 
community.  Here,  first-hand  experience  is  acquired  in  using  current  equipment 
and  materials  in  real  situations  with  tlie  assistance  of  «kllled  practitioners. 
Participants  select  their  afternoon  sequences  from  a  catalog  of  electives  developed 
at  participant-staff  meetings  with  the  staff  then  developing  tlie  necessary  rela- 
tionships with  the  community  resource  to  Implement  the  program. 

The  program  meets  Monday  through  Friday,  S  :30  a.m.-3 :00  p.nL 

Preliminary  comments 

Of  the  123  youngsters  currently  participating,  115  have  been  continuously  In- 
volved from  the  start  The.program  director  Indicates  that, with  current  stafllng 
and  facilities  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  serve  an  additional  17  youngsters. 
While  preliminary  information  indicates  that  at  least  tills  number  of  district 
junior  high  school  students  w^ould  be  interested  in  participating,  obstacles  seem 
to  arise  from  the  way  participants  enter  tlie  program  and  the  perhaps  unique 
geography  of  the  school  district.  Participation  In  the  Clinton  Program,  unlike 
otlier  district  components  Involves^  formal  transfer  to  the  parent  school  JHS  17. 
Geographically,  the  school  district  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  half  of 
Manhattan  with  transportation  to  the  program  center  sometimes  complicated  and 
of  concern  to  the  child  and  parent  A  conference  with  the  Community  Superinten- 
dent will  be  requested  to  develop  approaches  to  fullest  utilization  of  program 
resources.  _  , 

The  current  attendance  average  for  ihe  Clinton  Program  is  90%.  This  com- 
pares with  81%  for  the  geographically  closest  junior  high  school  and  an  average 
of  82%  district-wide  for  the  junior  high  schools.  Three  students  transferred  to 
other  programs  when  their  families  moved  to  another  part  of  the  dty.  Truancy 
pattern  have  been  discerned  on  the  part  of  6  students  (5%).  The  staff  attribute 
the  comparatively  high  and  relatively  stable  attendance  average  to  the  fimall» 
Informal  classes,  alert  staff '  follow-up  of 'pupil  absences,  and  biillt-lh  continuing 
contacts  with  parents  in  the  form  of  meetings  and  workshops* 

All  progMn  parUdptmts  attlraid  as  a  matter  of  f  Aoice  having  heard  of  the 
program  from  staff  members  or  by  talking  with^stnddats  already  participating. 
Three  techniques  In  just  about  equal  parts  are  used  to  identify  the  needs  of  in- 
coming youngsters:  the  California  ichlevement  Test,  Indvldual  Interviews,  and 
group  discussions.  At  this  point,  it  Is  primarily  the  staff,  drawing  upon  the  In- 
sights gained  through  test,  Individual,  and  group  conference,  that  develops  the 
program  goals.  Participants  are  currently  involved  In  developing  the  governing 
structure  of  the  project  and  iu  writing  Its  constitution.  Parents  and  representa- 
tives of  cooperating  resources  Institutions  also  have  peripheral  input  in  develop- 
ing goals  thtDugh  two  regularly  scheduled  marathon  meetings  eadb  year  bringing 
everyone  t^ether  spedflcally  for  the  consideration  of  program  goals. 

In  developing  program  activities  from  Identified  program  goals,  the  groups 
bid  processes  described  above  are  irimllarly  involved.  Coniblned  meetings  for 
this  purpose,  however^  approximate  15  per  year.  The  need  for  additional  planning 
time  in  August  Is  strongly  Indicated. 

The  Clinton  Program,  In  terms  of  program  and  physical  facilities,  is  a  self  con- 
tained component  The  basic  Interaction  with  related  ongoing  programs  within 
the  district  is  essentially  in  the  nature  of  Information  sharing. 

The  following  groups  were  Involved  in  developing  an  approach  to  measuring 
the  efftetlveness  of  the  program ;  project  staff,  project  participants,  cooperating 
communis  resources,  school  personnel,  and  parents.  The  techniques  used  are 
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^^"^  sWIl  and  knowledge  gi'owtli.  stundanlized  achievement  test, 
individual  and  group  conferences.  Evaluative  data  will  be  gathered  at  the  be-in- 

'Zl  'Z^r^     l^'  r^"'  ^^^^  ^0  sroul  meetings  to  L^^^^^ 

nate  the  data  on  the  broadcast  possible  basis.  ui-s>ciiii 

LIST  OF  NAMES,  LOCATION,  DESCRIPTION  OF  EXISTING  PREVENTION  ANO  REHABILITATION  SERVICES  AND 

REUTiONSHlPS 


Name  and  address  (Ne^  York)  Oescription 


Relationship 


l)aytop:  175  Chrystie  St  Ambulatory  treatment.... 

Encounter:  150  Spring  St  .-.  Community  orientation 

C3nt3r. 
Ambuiatoiy  treatment.... 

Greenwich  House:  116  West  14th  St  

^Ssf  Education:  320  East  Community  centers...... 

Hudson  Guild:  West  Zm  St  Orug  counseling  clinical 

services 

\^'J'.^Vvu!L^''!^^^^  Detoxifica«on  methadone 

University  Hospjtal:  560  1st  Ave...^...  do 

N.A.A.C.:  180 Avenue  B  Community <ioordinattng" 

^^BrwJlway^'^®  Service  Center:  165  East  Msthad?M"fSintenanc€., 

MounlSinai:iooth  Stand  5th  Ave   do 

N.E.N.<L:  27j  East  3d  St   do  * 

Hudson  Guild:  441  West  26th  St  Illl'CommuVitJVrlentatton"" 

center. 

Hamilton  Madison  House:  60  Catherine  St.  Neightwrhood  center..... 


Project  Return:  141  East  34th  St...^  Orug  free  resident 

Roosevelt  Hospital:  428  West  59th  St  MsSm  maintenance 

ij  •     «  .  »  community  counseling. 

The  Door  Horizon  Project:  12  East  12th  St..  Youth  orientation  center.. 

iEw  V "^f r  !?D  '^^^  St... Commuiiity  resource  

New  York  City  Parks  Oepartment   do       -  ^ 

v«rl«HVW«'^^!li^i?°".^^*A  -  Oistrict*4*d7ug"*p'rbgram:; 

YorkviHs  Committee  Against  Orug  Abuse:  Community  resource.... 
331  East  70th  St 

jBoys  Harbor  Inc.;  19  East  94th St  do:  


Referral  resource  for  the  addicted  individual  and 
resoyice  personnel  to  service  school  jrouos 
(students,  parents,  and  teachers). 
Oo. 

In  addition  is  providing  staff  development  pro* 
grams  for  the  teacher  at  I.S.  70. 
.  Referral  resource  for  the  sddicted  and  resource 
personnel  to  serve  school  groups  (teachers 
st'jdents.  and  parents). 
.  Spac3  for  after  school  and  evening  programs. 

Referral  resource,  housing  for  the  mini-schcols. 

.  Referral  resources  for  addicted. 
Do. 

Referral  resource,  resource  matsu'als,  resource 
personnel 
.  Re<erral  resource  for  the  addicted. 

Oo. 
Do. 

Orug  speaalist  and  clinical  services  to  pilot 
minischool  plus  space.  Project  Omnibus  re- 
ferra  resource  for  addicted  resource  personnel. 
Referral  resource,  counseling  servces  f».S.  1, 126, 
42.  Donation  of  2  instructional  ''music  teachers 
to  the  Positive  Alternative  at  P.S.  1, 
Referral  resource  for  addicted  and  resource  oer- 

sonneltoP.S.51.111JHSI7. 
Referral  of  addicted  and  resource  personnel  to 
P.$.51,U1.JHS17.         -  ' 
Referral  resource,  resource  personnel  to  p^.  26. 

JHS  65. 1 S.  70. 
Visitation  and  resource  personnel 
tJse  of  lecreational  facilities. 
Referral  resource. 

Consultative  to  Yorkville  schools  J n  Project 

Ommbus. 
Referral  resource. 


Chairman  Psp^isr,  Thank  you  both. 
*  IS®  c()nunitt<^will  adjouna  and  reconvene,  our  hearings  tomorrow 
m  VVftshington,  D.C. 

(WhereupQn,  at  S  ;56,p.m.,  the  hearing  was  adjoumed;  to  reconvene 
Wednesday,  June  21, 1972,  in  Washington,  RCO 
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DRUGS  IX  OUR  SCHOOLS 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  21,  1973 

House  of  Representatives, 

SfiliEOr  CtoMMITTEE  OX  ClUitE, 

Washington^  D,C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  2:50  p.m.,  in  room  345  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper 
(chairman)  Dresiding. 

Present:  Kepresentatives  Pepper,  Waldie,  Brasco,  Mann,  Eangel, 
Wiggms,  Steiger,  Winn,  and  Keating. 

Also  present:  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  chief  coimsel;  Michael  W.  Blom- 
men  associate  chief  cou^^sel ;  Chris  Nolde,  associate  counsel;  and  Fred 
Hafetz,  special  consulting  counsel. 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  last  2  days  this  committee  held  hearings  in 
New  York  City  on  the  question  of  drug  abuse  in  the  schools.  We  heard 
some  very  shocking  evidence.  Oiie  fact  was  that  in  the  year  1971,  in 
New  York  City.  227  young  people  under  19  years  of  age  died  from 
the  results  of  taking  heroin.  There  was  an  estimate  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  at  least  40,  60.  or  possibly  60  of  those  227  were  under  16 
years  of  age.  That  figure  of  227  is  a  rising  figure. 

We  are  all  very  concerned  about  the  problem  of  dangerous  dnigs 
and  narcotics  in  the  country  and  particularly  in  the  schools.  We  have 
evidence  that  in  some  schools  the  percentage  of  users  is  as  high  as  90 
percent  and  other  estimates  were  that  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents in  certain  of  the  schools  were  using  heroin.  Some  of  them  are 
ali-eady  hard-core  addicts.  This  committee  is- veiy  much  concerned 
with  this  pi-oblem,  not  only  in  respect  to^the^  health  and  the  future 
lives  of  these  yomig  people,  but  also  in  the  relationship  of  that  prob- 
lem to  crime,  because  the  evidence  indicated  that  a  great  d^l  of  crime 
was  committed  over  the  country  by  people  who  have'to  satisfy  the  ter- 
rible urge  of  heroin  by  going  out  and  illegally  obtaining  possession  of 
enough  property  to  be  sold  to  a  fence  to  enable  them  to  buy  the  h(»roin 
that  their  body  becomes  accustomed  to;  usually  several  doses  a  day. 
It  is  pretty  obvious  that  unless  a  young  person  addicted  to  heroin  is 
rich  and  can  afford  up  to  $200  or  more  a  day  to  satisfy  his  addiction, 
the  only  way  he  can  get  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  purchase 
the  drug  is  by  illegal  means.  ' 

What  we  are  concerned  about  is  the  scope  of  the  problem:  What  are 
the  facts  about  dinig  abuse  in  the  schools,  the  country ;  and  what-can  be 
done  about  it. 

Our  first  witness  today  is  Miss  Kathleen  Conlon,  who  will  tell  of 
her  experiences  as  an  undercover  agent  concerned  with  drug  abuse  in 
New  York  City  schools. 
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Mr.  Phillips,  will  you  inquire  of  the  witness,  please  ? 

Mr.  Pjeiillips.  Miss  Conlon,  will  you  tell  us  your  occupation? 

STATEMENT  OF  KATHLEEN  CONION,  UNDERCOVER  POLICE  OF- 
FICER, NARCOTICS  UNIT,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Miss  CoNJLON.  I  am  a  detective  employed  by  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  have  a  special  assignment  in  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department? 

Miss  CoNLOJT.  Yes,  I  do.  I  work  in'  the  capacity  of  an  uudercoveV 
narcotics  agent. 

Mr.  Philups.  That  is  a  rather  unusual  occupation  for  a  young  lady, 
is  that  correct? 
Miss  Conlon.  It  sure  is. 

Mr.  PhiU/Ips.  Tell  us  how  long  you  have  been  an  undercover  police 
officer  in  the  Xew  York  City  Police  Department. 

Miss  CoxI/On;  For  approximately  38  months. 

Mr.  Philups.  Durmg  that  ^enod  of  time,  have  you  done  under- 
cover work  in  relation  to  narcotics? 

Miss  CoNix>N.  Yes,  I  have.     .  - 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  pushers  of  narcotics  have  you  anested  in 
that  period  of  tinie  ?  ^ 
'  Miss  CoNLON.  iipproximately  300* 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  actual  "buys,"  as  you  .call  them,  of  nar- 
cotics have  you  assisted  in? 
Miss  CoNLON*  Between  400  and  500. 

Mr.  Panjiips.  Could  you  tell  us  iJie  largest  amount  of  narcotics  that, 
you  have  purchased? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Personalljr,  I  made  a  $600  buy  for  cocaine;  I  have 
assisted  ui  the  purchase  of  higher  quantities,  up  to  $8,000.  . 

Mr.  Phiu.ips.  Purchases  o? heroin,  is  that  correct? 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  you  received  assignments 
in  relation  to  the  city's  schools? 
.  Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  there  did, 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  May  of  1969,  did  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  Cha  rles 
Evans  Hughes  JSchool  f  ' 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Philum.  Where  is  that  located  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  It  is  located  on- the  West  Side,  within  the  confines  of 
the  10th  precinct.  ;  ^ 

.Mr.  PnmiiPB.  What  did.  you  discover,  when  you  went  to  CharleS' 
Evans  Hughes  School  in  regard.to  the  amount  of  addiction  that  exist? 
ed  there?  ^ 

-Miss  CoNLON.  In  my  8  days  inside  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  I  dis- 
covered many  evidences  of  narcotics  abuse.  We  saw  various  quantities 
of  glassine  envelopes  that  were  disposed  of  inside  the  lavatories  and 
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the  locker  rooms.  I  saw  students  nodding  out  in  cafeterias  and  in  class- 
rooms. I  saw  girls  in  the  locker  rooms  injecting  heroin  into  their  veins. 
I  saw  gh'ls  in  the  ladies'  rooms  injectuig  heroin  into  their  veins  and 
into  otlier  paits  of  their  bodies,  the  personal  parts  of  their  bodies. 

I  saw  kids  overdosing  outside  the  school,  laying  down,  in  an  uncon- 
scious state. 

Mr.  Phillu's.  Did  you  come  to  any  conclusion  about  the  extent 
of  dinig  addiction  and  the  percentage  of  the  students  tliat  might  be 
involved?  ,  .        .  •  . 

Miss  CoNLON.  As  a  result  of  my  conversations  with  various  students 
in  the  schooj,  I  believe  that  the  addiction  rate  or  the  abuse  of  dinigs 
in  the  schools  is  between  50  and  60  percent.  Now,  that  was  in  1969. 
Recently,  there  have  been  other  operations  .taken  on  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  school  and  witliin  the  school  and  the  percentages  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Phii^lips.  Yesterday,  we  had  the  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  for  that  particular,  area.  I  think  he  assumed'the  responsibility 
for  the  Charles  Evans  Hughes  School  in  196t  or  1968,  and.  his  estimate 
was  that  90  percent  of  the  children  in. that  school  were  involved  in 
drug  addiction.  And  you  say,  you  have  felt  that  it  was  abput  50  or 
60  percent.  Is  that  correct? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know  what  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  school  was  and  I  can  only  make  my  estimates  on  the 
number  of  students  that  I  myself  spoke  to.  I  would  hot  say  the  man  is 
wrong;  he  is  probably  more  accurate /than  I  am. 

Mr.  Pkhxtps.  Did  you  see  any  other  crime  in  the  school  which 
related  to  dnigs;  or  any  other  crime  in  the  school  at  all^? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes  ;  there  were  evidences  of  lockers  which  had  been 
broken  into,  and  in  one  instance  I  actually  saw  two  students  jimmy- 
ing, a  locker.  I  had  heard  from  the  students  that  there  were  reports 
of  pocketbooks  being  taken,  wallets  being  stolen,  and  other  personal 
effects  that  had  been  reported  missing. 

Mr.  Philups.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  you  went  to  St.  Anthony? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  ,  there  did.  ^        _  I 

Mr.  PHnjiips.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  found  there? 

Miss  CoNLON.  In  . St.""  Anthony's  the  enrollment  .is  approximately 
100  girls.  It  is  a  cooperation  school,  in  that  the  students  there  attend 
school  for  half  a  day  and  go  to  work  for  half  a  day.  Of  the  100  students, 
I  would  say  ,30  percent  were  on  drnga  of  some  type,  although  I  saw 
no  evidences  of  lieroin  at  that  time.  I  did  see  exchanges  within  the 
confines  of  the  classroom  of  l)arfeiturates,,sqme  m  and  some 

evidences  of  hashish.  I  made  no  arresfs/mthin  the  school  because 
my  stay  there  was  brief  and  one  student's  brother  had/over^pi^d, 
which ^t  in  a  little  bit'  of  panic  amdiig.  the  students, /so^^  I  'wSi  not 
able  to  make  ahyjpurcha^  thefer 

Mr.^  Philldps.  Wis  there  a  grammar  school  connected  with  St. 
Anthony's?  / 

Miss  CoNtON.  Yes;  there  was. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  whether  any  of  the  drugs  had  flowed  over  or 
had  kny  effect  on  the  grainmar  's^^^^  "  - 

Miss  CoNTX)N.  Well^  in  ^peaWiig, '^th  of  the  students  in. the 
grammar  school  it  wfts  discovered  thiat  tliejr  had  b^n  approached  by 
some  of  the  senior  mem:bers  ia  the  school  to  either  sell  Amg^  or  in 
s6m6  cases  these  kids  wei»  asSed'if  they  would  like'to  try  the'driiga, 
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ill  the  hope  that  if  they  once  l)eranie  addicted  to  the  barbiturates,  even- 
tual ly,  too,  they  would  sell  them.  - 

Mr.  PinLLii's.  How  old  wei-e  the  children  in  the  grammar  school  ? 

Miss  Coxi.ox.  Under^tlie  age  of  12  or  13. 

Mi\  Phillips.  Going  back  to  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  what  was  the 
age  of  the  students  who  attended  that  school  ? 

Miss  CoNix)x.  From  14  to,  perhaps,  20.  They  mav  have  had  students 
there  a  little  older. 

Mr.  PinLLiPs.  Charles  Evans  Hughes  is  a  public  school  \ 

Miss  Coxlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  it  is  supported  by  the  citv  of  New  York? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  St.  Anthony  is  a  private  high  school? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Yesj  it  is. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  financed,  primarily  by  the  Catliolic  Cliurch? 

Miss  CoNLox.  It  is  a  tuition  school.  It  is  a  Catholic  school. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Can  you  tell  us  what  that  religious  order  would  be? 

Miss  CoxLOX.  I  don't  laio  w  the  order  of  the  niins.  I  believe  the  priests 
there  are  Franciscans. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  there  come  a  time  immediately  after  leaving  St. 
Anthony  that  you  went  to  Springfield  Gardens  School? 

Mi.ss  CoxLox.  Yes,  there  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Where  is  Spriufirfield  Gardens  located? 

Miss  CoxLOX.  It  is  located  wdtliin  Springfield  Gardens  in  the  countv 
of  Queens.  It  services  the  children  from  Rosedale,  Queens  Village,  and 
bpringfield  Gardens. 

Mr.  Phillips.  W'liat  is  the  economical  makeup  of  the  families  of  the 
students  attending  that  school  ? 

Miss  Coxlox.  It  is  a  middle-income  school. 

J\Ir.  PnnxTPs.  What  did  you  find  the  situation  to  be,  in  relation  to 
student  drug  abuse  ? 

I^fiss  Coxlox.  Based  on  my  observations  in  1969, 1  would  say  that 
approximately  75.  percent  of  the  enrollment  was  using  narcotics  of 
some  foion  and  that  .between  35  and  50  percent  were  on  lieroin. 

^If-  Phillips.  Did  you  make  any  purcliases  of  dnigs  tliere  ? 

JIlss  Coxlon.  Yes,  I  did.  I  ivas  responsible  for  approximately  10 
arrests  of  pushers  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Philups.  Wasn't  there  a  particular  pusher  in  that  school  who 
had  a  substantial  amount  of  money  for.a  student  ? 

Miss  CoNi^x.  Yes ;  there  was. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

.M^.pP.^^-o^-  There  waa  one  individual  who  used  to  start  selling 
lus  narcotics  at  7  o'clock  in  the  momiiig  on  the  school  property,  at 
the  edge,  oii  the  conier.  Ho  would  come  out  between  7  and  7:45  and 
sell  approximately  $500  worth'  of  heroin  to  the  kids  coming  into  the 
liigh  school,  and  sen^ciiig  other  students  and  other  vouncstei's  in 
the  neighborhood.  ^  & 

He  would  tlien  go  into  class  where  lie  would  set  up  his  business 
for  his  lunch  hour  and  he,  would  come  down  between  11:30  and  12:45 
and  again.sell  another  $500  worth  of  drugs^  or  perhaps  even  hiffhor 
on  a  good  day.       ,  ^      ,  .  .  - 

Ho  would, then,  go  back  into  school  and  then  come  out  and  service 
the  remainuer.  .      .  , 
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This  school  oi>erates  on  a  tAVO-sossiou  level.  I'liere  am  two  groups 
of  kids  coinin<?  iii,  one  in  the  morning  for  the  early  session,  one  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  late  session.  This  prsher  saw  to  it  that  he  serviced 
both  sessions.  He  had  dealeis  cut  thei*e  working  for  him  who  i-eturned 
to  him  a  quantity  of  money  each  day.  Three  times  a  day  a  fellow 
would  pull  up  in  ^'•ont  of  the  school  in  a  Volkswagen  automobile^ 
with  a  Gennau  Shepherd  at  his  side.  He  would  come  out  and  pick 
up  a  quantity  of  the  money  that  this  man  had  made  from  selling 
hemin  to  the  students. 

Jlr.  PiiirxiPS.  How  old  was  the  man  making  the  pickup  ? 

Miss  CoNix)N.  1  would  say  he  was  between  35  and  40  years  old. 

Mr.  Phtlups.  How  old  was  the  boy  or  the  man  who  was  actually 
doinjj  the  selling  on  the  sti-eet  corner  ? 

MissCoNiiOX.  19  years  old. 

Mr.  PHiiiUPs.  And  he  had  other  people  working  for  him,  is  that 
con-ect? 
Miss  CoxiiOX.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr,  Phillips.  You  estimate  he  had  how  many  people  working  for 
liini  i 

i^Iis^  CoNix)K'.  At  least  three  that  I  know  of.  He  also  tried  to  have 
*i  10  go  to  v;ork  for  him. 
Mr.  PHtr  J.1PS.  Could  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 
Miss  CoxiiON.  His  approach  toward  me  ? 
Mr.  PuiLLirs.  Yes. 

Miss  GoNLON.  I  purchased  narcotics  from  hiiTj  on  two  occasions  a)id 
I  inquired  about  his  business;  Was  it  jucrat^^d,  et  cetera?  He  told 
nie  he  coiild  set  me  up  quite  nicely.  He  bad  '^nc  white  ;r5^1  who  worked 
with  two  blacks.  The  twc  blacks  would  stage  a  figl;t  in  the  street. 
The  white  girl  would  go  up  and  ?  '"eal  a  pbcketoook  from  one  of  the  by- 
sti»»iders.  Tht ;  had  an  organized  network  set  up  whereby  they  would 
go  mto  the  S'^liool  and  rifle  the  lockei-s.  These  goocfe  confiscated  were 
returned  to  him  in  exchange  for  narcotics.  He  asked  one  of  the  girls 
if  she  would  consider  going  into  prostitution.  This  girl  was  16  years 
okl,  but  addicted.  And  he  started  Cutting/  off  her  supply.  She  was 
a  little  concerned  about  whether  she  should  or  should  not  do  this,  but 
her  ai*m  was  overtaking  her.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  operation  there. 
I  made  recommendations  to  the  school  authorities  that  some  guidance 
be  given  this  student,  t  ^  she  was  only  IC  or.d  was  still  at  an  age  that 
she  could  be  helped,  i'hey  said  they  would  take  it  under  consideration 
where  she  got  some  psychiatric  or  inedical  assist  ance.  He  Had  three 
other  ^irls  in  the  school — J  kno;^  of  three  others — who  were  involved 
with  him.  ^   '  : 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  observe  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
st.udeuts,  how  they  appeared,  and- whether  they  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  drugs  in  this  particular  school '( 

Miss  CdKLON.  While  I  was  working  at  Springfield  Gardens*  I  at- 
tended classes  as  a  stitdent.  Sitting'in  various  classes  I  would  oaserve 
kids  coming  in  in  a  stoned  condition. 'What  we  mean  by  "stoned" 
is  that  the  person  was  under  the  influence  of  narcotics.  T?h^^  would 
walk  into  the  classroom,  bobbing  and  weaving  from  side  to  side.  They 
would  go  and  sit  in  the  back  'tml  nod'out:  They  went  unrecognized 
by  the  teachers—unattended.  No  recoivinieridations  were  sent  down 
to  have  these  kids  put  into  the  infiimary  or  to  have  tl\eir  parents 
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contacted.  I  myself  went  into  a  class  pretendincr  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  narcotics,  making  a  Si.ectacle  of  myself  in  tlie  classroom, 
causinp:  a  disturbance,  and  nothing  was  done. "I  went  undisciplined, 
unreprimanded.  They  didn't  even  have  tlie  decency  to  throw  me  out 
of  the  olassroom.  They  just  said,  go  to  your  seat,  don't  make  trouble. 
And  I'd  go  somewhere  else,  I  did  everything  possible  to  get  some 
recognition  out  of  the  teacher  and  I  got  nothing. 

Inside  one  of  the  classrooms,  a  student  came  in  one  day  and  was 
causing  an  uproar  in  the  room.  Tlie  teacher  said,  "^?liy  don't  you 
go  outside  and  take  something  and  come  back  in  a  more  relaxed  man- 
ner?'" Taking  sometliing  meant  go.  outside  and  get  a  fix.  or  take  a  pill, 
take  a  downer,  but  don't  come  back  into  her  classroom  and  make 
trouble.  ' 

Another  boy  asked  for  a  pass  and  she  said,  "TVhat  do  you  want  a 
pass  for?"  He  said,,  "I  want  to  go  out  and  smoke  a  joint,"  and  she 
gave  him  a  pass. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  infirmary  in  tliat 
school? 
Miss  CoNLON.  Yes ;  I  did. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tell^us  about  that  ? 

Miss  CoNLOx.  I  con^plained  to  a  teacher  that  I  felt  faint  so  she  sent 
me  to  the  infimary.  Once  inside  th-re,  I  saw  severaLgiHs  who  ap- 
peared to  be  under  the  influence  of  narcotics  of  one  type  or  another. 
One  girl,  I. actually  observed) tracks  on  her  arms.  Their  parents  were 
called  up  or  sometimes  they  were  sent  home  alone,  with  just  a  phone 
notification  to  see  if  thOT  got  home. 

But  the  Sjdxools  didn^  seem  to  .do  anything  about  the  problem.  The 
reports  said  nothing  about  narcotics,  just  simply  that  they  weren't 
well  or  that  they  had  3tcma<'h  pains. 

Mr.  PmLLTPS.  And  they  were,  sent  home  bv  themselves  or  with  a 
orother.  or  sister  who  niight  be  in  the  school  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Jn  addition  to  the  sales  vou  made,  did  you  observe 
people  using  narcotics  in  that  school  as  well'?' 

Miss.CoNLON.  Yes;Idi'd.  .  ' 

Mr.  Phhllps.  Tell  us  about  that,  and  where  you-6bserved  it  in  the 
schools? 

Miss.CoKLON.  Inside  the  restroQjns  iT  observed  two  girls  getting  .off 
on  npcotics  on  two  separate  occasio/is*  There  were  many  evidences  of 
glassme.envelopes  secreted  beyond  the  radiators  and  stuffed  up  behind 
the  toilet  fjicilities. 

In  the  outside  areas  of  '.he  school  where  you  might  play  handball 
or  football,  you  could  see  4dds  sitting  about,  some  snorting  coke,  or 
doing  a  little  heroin,  or  perhaps  a  little  speed,  smoking  a  joint  now 
and  then. 

There  were  people  loitering  around  for  purposes  of  bujdng  or  sell- 
ing narcotics.  There  were,  other  little  kids  from  the  neighborhood 
there  also  to  purchase  narcotica  ^ 

Mr..  Phiujps.  To,  your  knoWledege,  was  the  school  administration 
doing  an^hing  ^bout  this  situation  ? 

Miss  CfoNLOir.  Well,  we  had  the  cooperiltion  of  the  dean.  He  sent  for 
us.  We  did  iave  the  cooperation  of  one  teacher  who  knew  I  was  in 


there.  They  helped  us  out.  But  the  principal  didn't  laiow  I  was  there 
and  1  was  told  not  to  tell  him. 

Now,  why,  I  doirt  know.  They  didn't  obstruct  us  in  any  way,  but 
we  were  asked  not  to  make  any  arrests  inside  the  school  if  possible. 

Mr.  PiiiLLirs.  Did  there  come  a  time  when  you  went  to  Bowne  High 
School? 

Miss  CoNT.ON.  Yes;  there  did. 

Mr.  PmLLirs.  .That  was  in  October  or  November  of  1969? 
Miss  CoNiiON.  That  is  correct  ^ 
Mr.  PniLLmi  What  tyj)e  of  school  is  that  ? 

Miss  CoxLOX.  It  is  a  middle-income  to  upper-income  neighborhood. 
It  is  predominantly  white.  It  is  located  in  Flushing,  in  Queens,  and 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  students  are  on  something,  one  type 
or  another.  I  was  able  to  purchase  all  types  of  narcotics  in  tJohn  Bowne. 
I  bought  some  speed,  I  bought  some  LSD,  I  bought  some  marihuana, 
I  bought  some  heroin,  and  I  bought  some  barbiturates.  I  encomitered 
one  individual  there  who  was  actually  stealing  chemicals  from  the 
chemistiy  lab  in  order  to  manufacture  his  own  LSD., He  had  a  small 
mill  and  he  would  come  into  the  school  and  sell,  the  stuff. 

The  Mds, would  leave  the  John  Bowne  campus  and  go  to  the  ad- 
joining campus  of  Queens  College  where  they  would,  hod  out,  sell 
their  drugs,  get  off,  steal.  We  asked  the  Queens  College  people  if 
they  would  permit  us  on  their  campus  iii  order  that  we  might  carry 
our  operation  over  to  there.  This  request  was  denied  and  we  were 
forced  off  their  grounds.  We  couldnx  take  the  pusheis  out  of  their 
property.  We  had  to  f'c^  back  to  the  high  schck)!. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  explained  to  the  college  that  there  were  high 
school  kids  who  were  buying  drugs  in.  the  high  school  and  going  over 
and  nodding  out  in  the  college ;  is  that  correct? 

Miss  CoNLoxi  Yes,  we  did.       ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  was  explained  to  the  college  administration? 

IVIiss  CoNLON.  This,  was  explained,  insisted  upon,  and  still  nothing 
was  done.  And  to  this  date,  nothing  is  done.  We  still  can't  get  into 
Queens  College. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Certainly.  ... 

Mr.  WiGOiNS.  Is  there  some  peculiarity  in  the  New  York  law  that 
prevents  a  law  enforcement  officer  from  going  on  private  property 
for  the  puropse  of  effecting  an  arrest  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  The  j)robTem  is  not  that  you  can't  go  in  and  effect  an 
arrest.  The  probleni  is  one  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  If  we  go  into  a 
colkj'e  campus  we  are  going  in  as  two  police  officers  amongst  so  many. 
You  nave  groups  of  organized  studentSr— S.D.S.,  students  bound  to 
cultur^tl  areas  who  are  pronarcptics,  who  will  give  you  up  in  a  mo- 
ment, who  will  ,  obstruct  justice  in  eVeCT  way..We  had  an  instance 
in  Long  JslShd  tJniversity  w'here  we  could  not  take  an  arrest  on  cain- 
pus.  As  a  result,  we  had  to  escort  a  boy^  out  of  that  school  without 
our  weapons  drawn,  mthout  searchink  liim,  knowing  that  he  carried 
a  :?nin.  He  knew  he  h4d  immuriity  wule  within  the  confines  of  the 
college.  The  minute  he  hit  the  end  of  the  college  grounds,  he  bo' ted, 
he  ran,  he  turned  with  his  gun, and  he  was  filled.  This  is  a  very 
serious  thing. 
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We  try  to  cooperate  with  the  scliools.  We  don't  want  to  conflict 
with  the  students.  But  we  don't  \Mint  to  sacrifice  our  police  officers 
either. 

Mr.  WiGOiKs.  I  understand.  When  you  say,  therefore,  that 
are  forbidden  from  ontering  the  campus,  what  you  ideally  mean  to  say 
IS  that  you  did  not  have  the  coopemtion  of  Oie  school  aclniinist ration 
111  perf oimmg  your  functions  ? 

Miss  Coxix)X.  Tliat  is  correct.  And^thev  would  do  evervthinfr  in 
their  power  to  give  up  my  identity  if  they  knew  I  was  there  a£rain>^t 
their  wislies- 

Mr.  Brasco.  But,  Detective,  I  think  what  you  arc  trying  to- say,  if 
I  may,  is  that  you  obviously  need  the  cooperation  of  tlio  educators  at 
the  institution  you  are  going  into  so  that  in  the  event  there  is  the  possi- 
bility of  trouble,  because  they  know  you  are  there  the  decree  of  safety 
IS  greater.  ^ 

Mi^  CpxMX.  That  is  part  of  it.  If  we  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
tJie  school  authorities,  then  we  have  cooperation  in  tlie  positive  identi- 
fication beforehand  of  the  defendants.  If  we  can  identify  our  people 
prior  to  their  arrest  we  don't  have  to  arrest  them  on  the  school  prop- 
erty. We  can  go  to  theiriiomes  early  in  tjie  morning,  late  at  \\m\\U  or 
at  anyone  s  convenience,  and  effect  the  arrest  there.  We  don't  always 
know  who  we  are  buying  from. 

Mr.  PHn.LiPs.  In  other  words,  you  know  the  individual,  but  vou 
don  t  know  his  name  or  address  ? 
_   Miss  CoxLOX.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  might  have  a  nickname  or  somethinir  else^ 

Miss  CoxLON.  Most  timet- they  do.  *  * 

^  Mr.  Pim^LiPS.  In  addition,  it  would  be  helpful  to  you  in  a  campus  or 
m  a  school  to  have  a  program  card  and  have  the  identity  of  bti*  «•  a 
student?  ^ 

Miss  Coxrx)X.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PuiLLTT'S.  You  would  normally  approach  the  principal  and  sav, 
v^^  ?  P^fJ^^,^  card  or  an  ID.  card  so  I  can  get  into  the 

Econl!>-^2       ^^^"^'^      ^^^^^  investigation. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  as  far  as  Queens  College  was  concerned,  they 
would  not  assist  you  m  any  way ;  in  fact  tliey  discouraged  vou  entirely  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Brasco.  When  was  that? 

Miss  CoxLox,  This  particular  incident  was  in  1969,  but  I  just  recent- 
ly tried  to  ga admission  to  the  Queens  College  campus  and  it  was- 
ogam  denied  me. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  just  wanted  to  pinpoint  the  time.  Detective. 

Miss  CoxLox.  Since  the  first  of  the  year, 
there  *?^^^^*     relation  to  Bowne,  I  think  you  arrested  eight  people- 

Miss  CoXLox.  /riiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  were  the  age  levels  of  the  people  who  were  sellinfif 
dnigs  in  that  particular  school?  ^ 
Miss  CoxLOx.  Between  15  and  19. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled  in  that  school' 
would  you  estimate  ai    nvol ved  with  drugs  ? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Approximately  50  percent* 
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Mr.  Br\sco.  Is  that  hnid  drugs  or  soft  drujrs,  or  how  yon  would 
classify  it? 

Miss  CoKLox.  I  can't.  I  don't  have  a  good  estimate  there. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  is  the  economic  composition  of  the  families  of  the 
students  involved  iu  taking  these  dinigs? 

]Miss  CoxLox.  ^Middle-income  students.  Some  of  them  were  good  stu- 
dents in  tJ^'j  school,  academically  speaking.  But  they  were  experiircnt- 
ing  and  tiv^v  did  ciijoy  getting  liigh.  They  were  not  discouraged  from 
this  by  the  school.  They  would  go  to  class  this  way.  Xothing  was  done 
to  curtail  the  Citug  activities.  I  have  been  back  since,  within  the  past  3 
moriths.  and  they  have  tightened  up  on  their  security  in  letting  out- 
siders in.  But  still  you  see  the  kids  coming  out  of  the  school  in  a  dnig- 
ariocted  state.  So  there  are  still  drugs  being  abused  within  the  confines 
of  t!ie  school. 

Cl'iairiiian  Pepper.  I  am  sorry,  there  is  a  quorum  call.  ^Ye  will  take 
a  tem])orary  recess. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

riiairmau  Pkpper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 
Counsel  will  resume  questioning. 

IMr.  ruiLLTPS.  I  think,  ^liss  Conlon,  when  we  recessed  we  were  talk- 
ing about  John  Bowne  High  School  in  Queens.  The  time  we  were 
talking  about  was  November  of  1969;  is  that  correct? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Yf^s. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  a^^ked  you  w^hat  type  of  students  were  there.  Could 
you  give  us  an  estimate  of  the  IQ.  or  background  of  the  students  who 
were  using  drugs? 

:^Iiss  Coxix)x.  I  would  say  that  thev  were  in  perhaps  the  middle  part 
of  their  claiss,  academically  speaking.  I  don't  think  they  could  be  classi- 
fied as  failmg  students.  They  did  attend  classes,  they  carried  boolcs.  It 
is  my  opniion  that  they  would  be  perhaps  classified  as  good  students. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  observe  drugs  seci-etcd  in  various  places? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Counsel. 

Before  you  leave  that  {loint,  Miss  Uoulon,  Mr.  Baden  testified  be- 
foi;e  our  committee  on  Monday  of  thi?  week  in  New  York.  In  his 
opinion,  the  people  \vho  use  drugs,  the  youngsters,  were  primarily  the 
ones  c%'ho  were  ill  adjusted,  who  were  in  some  way  or  another  unusual 
or  had  peculiar  behavior  patterns,  and  the  taking  of  drugs  w%as  simply 
one  manifestation  of  the  conduct  of  that  young  person.  They  were 
troublemakers,  they  were  disagreeable,  disturbing  in  class,  and  they 
participated  in  disruptive,  sometimes  violejit,  activities.  That  left  the 
impression  with  me  that  that  type  of  individual  was  the  one  you  pri- 
marily look  for  as  the  drug  addict.  How  does  that  square  with  your 
findings?  X  J 

Mi&s  CoxLox^  Well,  there  are  many  sides  to  it.^^Tien  you  see  the 
j)tudent  who  is  causing  trouble  iii  class,  this  may  be  a  cause,  or  this  may 
be  l)ecause  of  his  addiction.  His  body  is  going  through  ifiaiiy  changes. 
He  might  possibly  be  in  what  we  call  a  sick  state,  meaning  that  he 
needs  a  fix.'  He  becomes  veiy  jittery,  very  tease,  veiy  emotional,  very 
high  strung. 

Xow\  when  you  talk  about  drugs  such  as  acid  or  barbiturates  you 
are  taking  a  different  type  of  ])erson.  You  are  not  with  the  addict.  You 
Jiave  different  i)roblcms. 
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I  visit  the  homes  of  many  of  these  kids  and  they  come  from  freed 
homes  with  good  parents.  But  oftentimes  the  one  factor  missing  is^dis- 
cipline.  They  may  be  maladjusted.  I  am  not  a  pq^chiatrist.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  really  jud^c  their  mental  state.  But  kids  are  kids.  Many 
of  them  are  typical  American  kids.  But  they  are  into  drugs  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  for  the  thrill  of  it  all,  not  realizing  the  damage  this 
can  cause. 

Wlien  you  have  heroin,  you  have  a  different  problem.  You  have  a 
lot  of  people  who  come  from  the  ghetto  areas  and  they  have  socio- 
logical and  economic  problems.  Tliey  have,  perhaps,  a  lack  of  educa- 
tion or  no  supervision  at  all  at  home.  They  have  parents  who  must  go 
out  to  work.  The>se  are  other  aspects* 

You  have  different  problems  with  the  addict  than  you  do  with  tlie 
person  who  is  ex^»erimenting.  Mr.  Baden  is  not  wrong  in  what  he  is 
saying.  I  agree  with  hun  to  a  degi-ee.  But  I  don't  alwa^ys  look  for  the 
troublemaker ;  sometimes  the  A  student,  the  fellow  with  the  scholar- 
ship, is  one  of  your  biggest  pushers'.  I  look  for  the  pusher  rather  than 
the  addict. 

Mr.  Pjiillips.  In  addition  to  the  pushers  and  the  addicts,  are  there 
other  people  called  gophei*s? 
Miss  CoKLOK.  Yes;  there  are. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tell  the  committee  what  a  gopher  is? 

aiiss  CoNLON.  A  gopher  16  usually  a  user  of  narcotics  and  he  obtains 
his  narcotics  by  running  the  drugs.  He  will  take  your  money  and 
go  to  the  pusher.  He  vnll  make  a  deal  with  the  pusher  to  get  five  bags 
of  dope  for  your  $40,  your  money  that  would  ordinarily  buv  four 
bags.  Because  he  is  bringing  this  extra  business  in  the  pusher  will 
accommodate  him  with  a  bag  or  two  bags,  depending  on  how  large 
the  buy  is. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  other  words,  he  is  an  intermediary  in  the  scheme 
and  he  makes  a  profit  oh  buying  drugs  for  a  purchaser  ? 
Miss  CoNrx)K.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Phillips.  But  he  is  not  really,  at  your  point,  a  pusher? 
Miss  CoNLON.  No ;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  your  work,  you  would  aim  to  get  the  pusher  rather 
than  just  the  gopher  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Usually  I  would  say  to  this  individual,  Pam  not 
giving  you  my  money;  either  take  me  to  your  Lian  or  I  wilj  go  some- 
wh^e  else.  For  the  most  part,  thay  will  say,  could  you  give  me  a  dollar 
or  $2  and  I  will  give  them  the  money.  I  mean  after  all,  they  are  doing 
something  for  me,  indirectly.  They  are  taking  me  to  the  pusher,  whicli 
IS  my  main  concern.  So  I  will  give  him  the  $2,  have  him  make  the 
introduction,  and  he  goes  on  his  way.  And  now  I  have  the  pusher. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  how  the  pusher  would  dress  or  appear. 

Miss  CoNLON.  We  wouM  look  like  any  other  kudent.  If  the  area  in 
which  we  ate  worldng  calls  for  bell-bottom  dung^^rees  and  a  dungaree 
jacket,  that  is  ^v-hat  he  would  have  oh.  If  it  is  blach  time  and  you  are 
on  the  beach— and  there  are  pushors  on  the  bencb^he  is  in  a  bathing 
suit  If  ho  is  in  a  discotheque,  he  will  be  drcosed  the  way  the  rest  of 
tii^  fads  are;  Tliorc  is  nothing  outsLinding.  They  dont  have  marks  on 
Li^cn  to  jay,  "I  am  a  pusher." 

;^F-  PHnxips.  Would  thev  have  more  '  ^ney  than  the  other  kids? 

AxisaCoNLON.  Definitely.  Much  more  mo.,ey. 


Mr.  pHiixiPft.  At  Jolm  Bowne,  did  there,  come  a  time  wlieii  you 
observed  stasLes  of  heroin,  things  of  that  nature  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes.  The  kids  would  take  the  money  and  secret  it  in 
a  locker— I  am  soiTy,  not  the  money,  the  drugs.  They  would  put  them 
in  the  locker.  When  you  would  give  them  the  money,  they  would  go 
to  the  locker,  retrieve  the  dni^,  bring  them  back  out  to  you.  We  had 
a  case  of  a  stash  in  Springfield  High  School  where  we  found  the  drugs 
taped  to  the  top  of  a  door  in  a  stainvell.  This  is  where  he  had  his 
stash.  The  team  came  in  and  retrieved  the  stash  and  vonchered  it. 

Mr.  Phh^ups.  What  type  of  drug  was  in  this  scash  taped  to  the 
door  top? 

Miss  CoxLox,  Heroin. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  remember  how  much  ? 

MissCoNLON.  Ten  bags. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  mean  ten  $5  bags? 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  dont  know  what  that  particular  person,  whoever 
he  was^  was  going  to  charge  for  them. 

Chairman  Pepper.  By  the  way.  Miss  Conlon,  when  we  held  our 
hearing  in  New  York  in  1970,  we  were  instnimental  in  getting  one  of 
the  envelojpe  companies  that  used  to  sell  glassine  envSopcs  used  to 
package  heroin  to  stop  selling  those.  Li  what  soft"  of  a  package  is 
heroin  being  dispensed  now  by  the  pushers  hi  Ifew  York? 

Miss  Conlon.  It  is  sold  in  looseleaf,  in  Chinese  noodle*bags,  in  tin- 
foil, waxpaper,  or  anything  else  that  will  hold  powder. 

Chairman  I^pper.  TaLre^Siejr  still  in  those  glassine  envelopes? 

Miss  CoNLOK.  They  have  bigger  envelopes  now,  but  they  are  still 
glassine. 

Cliairman  Pepper.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Were  thei-e  students  and  nc^nstudents  in\^lved  in  the 
drug  activities  at  John  Bowne? 
Miss  CoNLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  about  that,  please. 

Miss  Conlon.  Well,  you  have  people  such  as  myself  coining  into  the 
school,  and  purchasmg  narcotics  for  purposes,  they  thought,  of  use. 
Just  as  I  came  into  the  school  as  a  stranger,  so  did  other  ki<^  I  met 
several  of  them,  hung  around  with  them,  took  them  places  in  my  car 
and  got  to  know  them.  I  knew  for  a  fact  they  didn't  iJelong  to  Bowne. 
Yet,  they  were  free  to  roam  the  halls. 

Mr.  Phillips.  No  effort  was  made  to  keep  these  children  out  of  the 
school  at  all  ? 

Miss  Conlon.  They  had  teachers  aides,  but  you  know,  a  kid  todav, 
if  he  is  really  determined  enough,  he  can  really  scare  off  an  aide.  Wliat 
IS  she  going  to  do  to  you,  hit  you  ? 

Mr.  PHiLLiPfir.  Would  you  say  there  was  any  evidence  of  fear  in  some 
of  these  schools  you  operated  in  ^ 

Miss  Conlon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tiall  us  about  that? 

Miss  Conlon.  When  I  was  in  Sprin^eld  High  School,  I  was  ac- 
<^sted  one  day  by  a  teacher's  aide  whift  with  several  other  students. 
We  were  all  ^oing  to  be  involved  in  drags.  SHe  tried  to  stop  us  and 
we  just  pushed  her  out  of  the  way— like,  you  know,  get  o  it  of  my  way, 
woman,  don't  bother  me,  I  have  something  to  do— and  that  was  itr 
it  just  stopped  there. 
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This  .«:oos  on  i?Kmany  of  the  schools.  I  have  seen  where  teachei-s  have 
been  bullied  in  classrooms  and  told  wliat  they  could  do  to  themselves 
in  rather  ungcntlcmanly  terms.  And  it  i.<5  tolerated.  And  some  of  tlie 
teachei-s  really  ha^  .  feai-s  of  these  kids.  They  are  tough.  Thev  carry' 
knives,  they  airry  jnins. 

Mr.  Pnirxips.  I  have  in  my  notes,  Miss  Conlon,  a  notation  about 
Queensboro  Conimunity  Colle^^e  about  thi.s  time.  Did  something  occu? 
at  Queensboro  College  m  relation  to  methadone,  at  this  particular  time 
in  your  experience? 

Miss  CoxLOX.  Yes;  I  was  purchasing  methadone  from  a  person  who 
was  in  the  methadone  program.  He  would  briiig  his  mcthadowre  to  me 
and  I  \voald  buy  it  for  $10.  Then  lie  would  take  the  money  ajru  invest  it 
in  heroin.  T 

^Ir.  PiiiLUPS.  The  fellow  was  going  to  Queensboro  AwMmunity 
Colle<re? 

Mi.ss  Coxivox.  That  is  correct.  I  had  met  him  on  the  strce^fiU'^lushing 
and  liad  conversations  with  liim  al>ont  the  purchase  of  imrcotics  and 
he  brought  me  to  a  couple  of  heroin,  pushers  who  I  purchased  jgs 
from,  and  I  said,  "You  kfiow,  I  hate  to  })e  sick,  the  weekend  is  comuig." 
Ho  said,  "Come  up  to  the  college,  I  deal  methadone  up  there." 

I  said  OK  and  I  went  to  the  college  and  I  did,  in  fact,  purchase 
m<rt1iadone  from  him.  He  also  took  me  to  three  pushers  in  the  school 
that  were  selling  heroin.  One  of  them  was  the  biggest  pusher  in  tlie 
college.  We  were  able  to  arix?5t  him  and  lie  is  presently  awaitbig  a  jail 
sentence.  

Sir.  PiiiLMPS.  That  was  a  pusher  at  Queensboro  Community  Col- 
lege? 

Miss  Coxr/)x.  That  is  correct. 

IMr.  Phillips.  He  was  tlic  key  pusher  on  that  campus  ? 

jVIiss  CoNri)x.  Yes ;  he  was. 

Sir.  Phillips.  When  was  that  you  were  able  to  apprebeud  him  ? 
Miss  CoxLox.  That  was  just  in  Ai)ril  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Phillips.  And  the  methadone  incident  happened  in  April  of  this 
year? 

Miss  CoNLox.  Between  January  and  April. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Later  you  had  occasion  to  go  to  Forest  Hills  Higli 
School? 

Miss  Coxrx)x.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Philt  TPS.  Roughly,  when  was  that? 

Miss  Coxrx)x.  That  was  in  October  of  ]  909,  also. 

Mr.  Philips.  What  did^yon  oKserve  at  Forest  Hills  ? 

Miss  CoNLOX.  I  wasn't  there  long  enough  to  draw  any  conclusions 
as  to  the  percentage  of  drug  .ibu.se  within  the  school.  I  was  bro?'.^nt 
in  bv  the  security  people  without  the  knowleclge  of  otl-ev  school  of- 
ficials, was  informed  by  tlie  security  people  that  on  many  occasions 
they  had  confi.scated  dnig^  but  that  no  arr^jsts  had,  in  fact,  been  ef- 
fci*,ted.  He  asked  if  there  was  anything  we  could  do. 

I  went  in,  but  not  knowing  anybody  in  the  school  I  wasn't  openly  • 
accepted,  and  not  being  enrolls  in  the  clf.^srooms,  of  course,  I  could 
make  no  friends.  I  did  see  evidences  of  drug  n.sc.  tlmugh.  I  saw  kids 
snorting  coke,  snorting  dope.  I  did  see  many  kids  roar.:ing  around 
school  with  track  marks  and  I  saw  evidences  of  gimmiclcs— I)0tt1e 
caps  and  syringes  in  the  bathrooms,  and  in  the  locker  rooms..!  saw 
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glassine  envelopes  disposed  of,  and  tinfoil,  all  rolled  iif)  and  tlirown 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Phiw jps.  You  wei-e  unable  to  make  any  cases  there  ? 
Miss  CoxiX)K.  I  couldn't  do  anytliing. 

Mr.  Piiirxrps.  You  weren't  there  even  long  enough  to  determine  liow 
many  of  the  students  thei'e  were  involve<l  with  drugs  ? 
Miss  Coxix)^.  Xo. 

Mr.  P1UM.1PS.  But  they  had  a  problem? 
Miss  CoNrx)^.  There  was  a  pro!)lcm  there ;  yes. 
Mr.  PniLUi»s.*I)id  you  tlien  go  on,  in  Januaiy  of  1070,  to  Grace 
Dodcre  School? 
Miss  CoxLoy.  Yes:  I  did. 
Mr.  Phiixii»s.  Could  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Miss  Coxr^ON.  In  Januan'  of  1970,  we  were  called  to  a  meeting  with 
two  oflicials  fmm  Grace  Dodge  High  School,  at  which  time  a  pro- 
gram was  map;  ed  out  to  us  on  how  we  would  work  ^yithin  tlieir 
school  system.  A  teaclier  was  notified  that  I  was  coming  in  as  a  new 
student,  a  problem  student,  and  tliat  she  should  make  arrangements 
for  me.  My  two  partners  w*ere  given  a&signments  as  teacher's  aides  in 
the  scliool  and  given  a  post. 

Afr.  Pf I  iLurs.  What  is  the  racial  composition  of  Grace  Dodge  ? 

Miss  CoxLON.  The  school  is  90  to  08  percent  black  and  Puerto  Rican. 

Mr.  Pini.urs.  Did  the  school  specifically  request  a  police  officer  of 
Caucasiaa.oxigin.  ? 

Miss  CoNrx)x.  Yes,  they  did ;  they  specifically  requested  me. 

PjiiLLirs.  Was  it  pointed  out  to  the  school  officials  that  a  white^ 
undercover  opei*ator  would  have  extreme  difficulty  working  in  that 
particular  school? 

Miss  CoKLOisr.  Yes,  T  pointed  it  out  myself  on  several  oc<;asions.  I 
didn't  want  to  go  mto  the  school  because  of  this.  I  didn't  feel  that  I 
could  be  effective.  Bat  s*sill,  the  school  officials  insisted  and:we  said, 
OK,  we  will  cooperate  to  the  fullest.  \ 

Mr.  PuiLLirs.  Could  you  tell  as  what  kind  of  cooperation  they  ex- 
tended to  you? 

Miss  CoNrx>x.  Well,  I  arrived  in  school  on  Monday  moriiing,  and 
did  my  partnei^.  They  were  given  fixed  posts  in  the  hallway.  They 
wwc  seated  at  desks  as  teachers'  aides.  I  was  escorted  to  my  classroom 
where  I  found  that  no  provision  had  been  made  for  me  at  all-^no  desk, 
Jio  chair — and^I  was  seated  up  in  the  front  of  the  room  with  the 
teacher. 

After  a  short  period  of  time  within  this  clas$,  v/hich  after  looking 
aroimd  T  discovered- 1  was  tht  only  white  p*»/!"Son  in  attendance  that 
day.  Wliile  talking  to  the  kids,  I  found  out  a  lot  of  them,  were  tniants,^ 
^vere  unwed  mothers,  and  were  coming  back  intotlie  sjJeciar  program 
tdget  educated. 

I  ol^.n^'  I  the  teacher  take  several  of  these  students  to  the  back  of  the 
rot)m  and  have  a  conversation  with  them.  Subsequent  t<o  tliis  couvei-sa- 
tion,  one  by  one  the  kids  asked  for  a  pass  and  left  the  room.  I  asked  for 
a  pass  a'^'^  it  was  denicKl  me.  I  v;as  told  I  would  wait  for  my  lunch 
pel  iod,  wiuch  was  some  3  hours  in  the  coming. 

A  shoit  time  thereafter.  One  of  the  students  entered  the  classroom 
and  canie  back  and  made  the  announcement  that  as  a  fact,  thorS  were 
two  narcotics  agents  posing  as  teachers^  aides  in  the  hall. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  This  was  how  long  after  you  were  there? 
Miss  CoNLON.  Approximately  a  hdf-hour  to  46  minutes. 
Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  an  undercover 
operator. 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  felt  great,  especially  when  I  was  followed  by  an- 
other student  who  walked  up  to  me  and  said,  "You  are  an  undercover 
narcotics  agent."  I  looked  at  her  and  my  face  almost  fell  to  the  flior, 
because  I  had  vo  idea  where  she  had  dreamed  this  up. 

I  finished  out  the  class.  I  later  met  with  my  two  partners  during  the 
lunch  penod  and  we  discussed  the  pi^oblem  and  they  said  they,  too,  had 
been  confronted  with  the  facts  of  their  identity  and  mine  and  thev 
said  the  students  knew  exactly  who  we  were. 

We  ciiUed  our  office.  We  made  mention  of  this  to  the  school  officials 
and  checked  the  fact  that  my  partners  had  been  checked  upon  every 
15  minutes  at  the  school  to  make  sure  they  were  at  their  posts,  not 
wandermg  around. 

Usually  wJien  you  go  into  a  school  and  it  is  cooperative  at  a!L  they 

five  you  pBhsoB  so  you  can  roam  the  halls  without  being  stopped  by  the 
ir^ent  teachers.  Grace  Dodge  made  no  provision  ior  me  at  all  to  go 
into  locker  rooms,  bathrooms,  or  even  roam  the  halls.  If  you  walked 
around  the  perimeter  of  the  school,  you  would  sec  hyix>  needles  thrown 
about,  glassme  envelopes,  tinfoU.  They  had  a.  definite  problem  but 
tnry  would  not  recognize  it.- 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher  who  taught  the  class 
ttot  you  were  assigned  to  was  inst'iimental  in  advising  people  of  vour 
identity?  r-  jr 

Miss  CoNWN.  Not  only  do  I  think  the  teacher  was,  but  I  tiiink  the 
school  officials  who  called  us  in  were,  because  the  terminology  used  by 
tiiese  students  IS  not  the  usual  terminology  of  a  kid.  A  kid  will  usually 
confront  you  and  say,  "Hey,  you  are  a  narc  or  the  man,"  or  'Hhe  nar- 
cos  are  here,"  not  a  narcotics  agent.  It  is  too  sophisticated. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Would  you  tell  us  where  Grace  Dodge  School  is 
located?  ^ 

Miss  CoNLOK.  It  IS  located  in  the  Bronx  at  approximately  Cretona  ^ 
Avenue  and,  I  believe.  ITOth^Streot  or  188th  Street. 
^Mr.  PmLLips.  In  February  of  1970,  did  you  go  to  a  school  in 
Brooklyn?  - 

Miss'CoNLON.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Was  that  Fort  Hamilton  High  School  ? 
Miss  CoNLOK.  Yes :  it  is. 

Mr.  PtoLLTPs.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you-found  at  Fort  Hamilton^ 
Hirfi  School?  y1 

Mios  CoNLON.  Fort  Hamilton  had  a  twofold  problem.  They  had  one^ 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  school  dcalincr  heroin.  This  was  nri- 
maruy  tlie  black  population.  They  had  the  white  population  doalm^ 
barbiturates,  amphetamines,  and  grass.  I  went  in  with  an  informant 
WHO  was  not  really  m  with  the.heroin  prroup,  so  I  had^to  make  a  choicer 
1^0 1  try  to  penetrate  this  close-knit  ^oup  as  a  stranger  and  buy  the 
heroin  or  do  I  take  as  many  of  the  pill  pushers  out  as  I  can,  because 
the  barbiturates  seemed  to  be  doing  just  as  much  damage?  I  had  more 
mfoiination  to  work  on  with  the  barbiturate  kids  and  I  had  little 
ijime  to  do  it  m.  So  I  chose  the  road  of  the  pill. 
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Once  inside  the  school,  I  attended  classes,  I  roamed  the  halls,  worked 
in  the  cafeterias,  and  I  was  able  to  purchase  drugs,  purchase  barbi- 
turate pills,  from  eight  separate  pushers. 

Mr.  Fhillbps.  Did  you  come  to  an  opinion  about  the  percentage  of 
students  in  that  school  who  were  involved  in  drugs? 

Miss  CoNLOJf.  I  would  say  at  least  75  percent  were  involved  in  drugs 
of  some  type  and  approximately  40  percent  were  involved  in  the  use 
of  hard  drugs  such  as  ncroin. 

Mr.  Phillips.  We  heard  testimony  yesterday  concerning  what  hap- 
pened to  the  eight  students  who  were  arrested  for  the  sale  of  piUs 
in  that  particular  school.  Coxdd  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  words,  what 
happened  on  the  night  of  the  arrest  in  that  particular  case? 

Sliss  CoKLON.  ,On  the  night  o*  the  arrest,  I  went  along.  The  students 
•n  the  school  had  discovered  that  I  was  a  police  officer.  So  I  felt,  well, 
okay.  I  will  go  with  the  fellows  when  they  pick  these  kids  up. 

We  went  along.  One  by  one,  we  picked  them  up.  We  came  to  one  in- 
dividual and  when  this  party  was  brought  out  of  the  hotise  with  the 
parent,  I  heard  the  parent  say  to  my  fellow  ofRcera^that  he,  in  fact 
was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gold,  the  District  Attorney  of  Brooklyn^ 
und  that  the  matter  would  be  taken  care  of.  '  ^  ' 

Mr.  Phillips.  Wliat  was  that  man's  name,  the  riian  who  said  that? 

Miss  CJoNLON.  I  don't  believe  I  can  give  that,  because  there  may  still 
be  some  disposition  pending.  I  was  advised  not  to  use  the^naine. 

Mr.  Hafktz.  By  whom  were  yoi*  advised  ?' 

Miss-CoNLOx.  The  officials  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Anyway,,this  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  individuals 
you  arrested;  is  that  correct? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  was  the  father  of  a  girl,  I  take  it? 
Miss  CoiiLOK.  Xhat  is  correct. 

Mr.  PiULr^ip*'  Mr.  Gold  testified  before  this  committee  yestevu>.^ 
that,  in  fact,  he  did  not  know  this  man  aC  all.  He  didn't  know  any  of 
the,  fathers  of  those  particular  individuals.  It  well  may  be  that  this 
individual  was  bragging  and  using  Mr.  Gold's  name  in  an  unauthor- 
ized and  totally  unwarranted  way.  Are  yon  aware  of  that  if 

Miss  CcNix>K.  I  would  not  say  that  that  is  not  po^ble. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  anything  else  happen  in  relation  to  those  arrests  f 

Miss  CoxLON.  Yes.  The  following  day  or  two,  one  of  my  partners 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Shambry,  who  was  a  county  investigator  fo^ 
Kings  Coimty.  Mr.  Shambrj'  asked  my  partner  for  mj  home  telephone 
number,  stating  that,  in  fact,  I  had  made'a  misidehtification  and  that 
he  wanted  Ui  speak  to  me  about  it  He  was  told  this  was  not  department 
regulation  and  that  in  order  to  contact  the  undercover,  he  must  notify 
the  narcotics  division.  ' 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  Mr.  Shambry,  indicate  that  he  had  been  doing 
this  on  his  own  or  with  someone  else? 

Miss  CoNTXMf.  I  wasn't  there  so  I  really  don*t  know. 

Mr.  Phh^lips.  Anyway,  Mn  Shambry'was  an  investigator  in  the 
district  attorney's  office?  ' 

.  Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Pim.LiPS.  And  he  asked  your  partner  for  your  telephone  number 
because  he  stated  you  had  made  a  mistake ;  is  that  correct? 
Miss  OoNLON.  Me  said  I  had  made  a  misidentirication. 
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Mr.  PmLUPS.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  same  defendant  whose  father 
iiad  made  this  statement  previously  ? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Yes ;  it  was. 

11^  '  ^'^''o"!^^  you  tell  us  what  happened  then  ? 

Miss  (  oxrx)x.  The  message  was  carried  out  and  I  called  :vrr.  Slmmhry 
and,  m  fact  we  had  a  conversation  relative  to  this  particular  defend- 
a>  t.  1  told  hun.  in  fact,  her  identity  liad  been  substantiated  by  the 
sr  loo  officials  and  that  throuorh  other  evidences  I  had  seen  in  the 
school  we  knew  exactly  who  our  pei'son  was.  I  had  observed  her  for 
almost  40  minutes  m  the  cafeteria,  so  there  was  no  question  in  mv  mind. 
1  said,  If,  in  fact,  she  is  not  guilty  as  she  says,  we  will  go  to  a  court 
of  law  and  let  a  juiy  decide. 

Ho  said,  "Oh,  no;  we  are  not  going  to  do  that."  I  hunff  up.  That 
was  the  end  of  the  conversation. 

Jfr.  Piiirxips.  When  he  said,  «0h,  no,"  could  you  tell  us  what  he 
meant  my  that?  Cr  could  you  tell  us  without  any  further  elaborating 
that  It  was  not  going  to  go  to  couit  ? 

Miss  CoxiX)x.  Xo,  there  was  no  elaboration.  He  was  verv  brief  about 
the  whole  thing.  I  was  not  going  to  come  in  and  say  I  liad  made  a  mis- 
Klcntification,  because  I  had  not.'!  was  there  w^het  the  girl  was  ar- 
i-e^ted.  I  knew  the  person.  I  had  mtf^  describing  her,  my  oflicial  police 
Motes.  She  fits  the  description.  There  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  so  there 
was  no  reason  for  me  to  go  out  and  make  anjlhiiig  further  of  it. 

Mr.  Pjiuxips.  Pid  you  hear  any  more  about  that  particular  case? 

Miss  GoxLox.  'i  es,  I  did.  I  received  a  notification  from  Mr.  Her.shey, 
wlio  IS  cliief  of  the  narcotics  division  in  Kings  County,  and  he  re- 
qiiested  myself  and  my  two  brother  o/Rcers  who  had  worked  at  Fort 
Hamilton  to  come  in  and,  in  fact,  make  another  identification  of  tMs 
particular  defendant.  We  said  we  would  not  come  in  without  a  superior 
olhccr  present.  ^ 

Mr.  PniLLirs.  Just  in  this  one  case  or  in  all  the  eight  cases  at  Fort 
Hanulton? 
Miss  OoNr/>x.  Just  in  this  one  case. 

Mr.  PiriLLii^  The  same  case  where  you  tx)]d  us  previously  that  this 
man  had  claimed  sojnc  Imowledge  of  the  district  attorney « 
MissGox'  X.  The  same  ca.se. 
Mr.  PjnLi,a»s.  Then  what  happened  then  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  I  called  the  Brooklyn  office  and  I  spoke  with  Lieu- 
tenant Fttzsimmons  and  I  spoke  with  my  brother  offic^t^,  Spinelli  and 
Taylor  The  four  of  us  met  and  went  to  the  Brooklyn  DA's  office. 
Uncc  at  Mr.  Hershey's  office,  we  were  callCd  in  with  Lieutenant  Fitz- 
snnmons  one  by  one  and  asked  to  pick  out  this  drfendant's  pictm-e 
among  an  array  of  pictures  that  were  on  liis  desk. 

I  picked  out  her  picture  plus  a  couple  of  other  pictures  of  people  that 
T  recogniml.  I  briefly  stated  what  had  transacted  between  myself  and 
the  defendant  m  the  school.  Then  my  partners  came  in  one-by  one  and 
went  through  the  same  piwedure.  And  it  was  still  insisted  upon  that 
we  luid  made  a  misidentification,  that  this  couldn^t  possibly  J>e  the 
nuiivinual.  ^ 

And  we  kept  saying,  "But  oh,  yes,  it  is.  I  was  there,  I  made  the  buy, 
and  Jet  s  go  to  court."  \ 

Mr.  Hafktz.  Were  all  four  officei-s  asked  to  pick  out  the  picture  of 
the  same  particular  defendant?  ^ 
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Miss  CoNLox.  Lieutenant  Fitzsimmons  was  not.  Spiuelli  and  Taylor 
were. 

Mr  Philups.  And  they  all  made  identification  of  that  particular 
aefeudant? 

Miss  CoNix)X.  Yes,  they  did.  Tliey  had  to  identify  her  as  the  person 
that  they  arrested  because,  of  coui^e,  although  they  had  knowledge  of 
who  slie  was,  she  had  been  pointed  out  in  tlie  cafeteria,  tliey  couldn't- 
idcMititv  aer  as  the  pei-son  who  made  the  sale.  Only  I  could  do  that. 

Mr.  PuiLLtPS.  Would  you  please  contmue  ?  Was  tliere  anything  els^? 

3I1SS  C^>^7/)X.  r'>s.  :Meanwhile,  now,  I  am  calling  the  grand  jury 
every  working  da>  to  find  out  when,  in  fact,  I  am  going  to  get  a 
chance  to  present  my  cases  to  the  Brooklyn  grand  jurv.  And  every 
day  I  am  told  it  is  not  on  the  calendar,  it  is  not  on  the  calendar. 

U  e  come  into  the  month  of  May,  wlien  tJiere  is  a  sliglit/reori?aniza- 
tion  in  the  Brooklyn  DA^s  office  and  Mr.  Hershey  is  relieved  of  some 
of  his  duties  pertaining  to  the  undercover  unit  and  the  coordination 
between  us  and  the  ^^rand  jva-y  and  a  Mr.  Kosenbaum  takes  over, 

Uii  Qjie  (hiy,  I  receive  a  subpi-ha  to  come  in  and,  in  fact,  indict  one  of 
the  eight.  T  was  very  surprised  and  I  went  down.  We  did  receive  an 
indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  Xo.  1987-70. 

I  then  returned  to  my  office  aad  later  that  afteriiuon,  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Mr.  Hei*sliey,  wlio  is  tlie  chief  of  the  narcotics 
division,  county  of  Kings. 

Mr.  Pirax»{»s.  You  say  that  you  did  appear  before  the  erand  iuiT? 

Mis'sCoNu>x.  Yes,Idid.  fe       J  J 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  did  testify  about  the  sale  in  one  casi? 

Mi?s  CoxLox.  'Hint  is  correct. 

Mr.  PiiiLUP^.  And  that  is  one  of  the  cases  from  Fort  Hamilton? 
3ii:^s-  Coxix)x.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  the  indictment  was  Voted  by  tin  grand  iurv? 
Miss  CoxLox.  That  is  correct.  •  ^ 

:vrr.  Phillips.  You  then  left  there  and  went  back  to  your  iob,  is  that 
correct?  .        j      j  j 

Miss  Coxrx)x.  TJiat  is  correct. 

Jlr.  PinLLn>s.  Left  the  errand  jury,  which  is  in  a  different  office  from 
wJiere  you  normally  work? 

Miss  CoxLox.  It  Ls  in  a  different  borough. 

Jlr.  Phillips.  Could  yon  tell  us  what  happened  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Tliat  auernoon  Ia-eceived.iutelephone  cafl  from  Mr 
Hei^hey.  To  be  brief,  he  asked  me  liow  the  hell  I  got  that  indictment 
m.  i  said  1  don  t  know.  I  received  a  subpena  f  rom  tJie  county  of  Kin^^s 
and  I  ^/ent  and  pre5entod  my  evidence.  He  informed  me  that  he  wouTd 
liave  to  ffo  ^efore  the  grand  jury  and  have  that  case  dismissed. 

J  asked  Iilu  why.  I  ?aid  itJs  a  good  case,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
It,  the  grand  jury  accepted  It  and  they  vcted  on  it: 

He  said,  no,  because  what  thev  did  fo}-  one,  and  that  one  beinfr,  and 
he  named  the  i>erson  by  name,  the  defendant  whose  parent  refened  to 
P.ugene  Crold  as  a  personal  friend,  he  said  that  what  he  did  ^or  her, 
he  mwfit  do  for  the  rest.  * 

I  (mhvt  luideKtand  this  at  all.  I  said  to  him,  "How  much  did  it 
cost.- her  and  hor  family  to  get  all  eight  of  them  off  the  hook?" 

And  he  paused  for  a  moment/and  then  he  .said  to  me,  "We  won't  qo 
mto  figures  or  any  other  matter  involving  this  case  over  the  telephone!" 
And  i  said,  "Oh.  but  tha^e  was  o  ^^o.itrrct,  a  contract  did  ^ro  in ?" 
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He  said  "T  will  repeat  again,  what  I  do  for  one,  I  must  do  for  all.** 
He  .said  after  all,  tliese  kids  go  to  scliool  together,  tlieir  parents  belong 
CO  the  same  clubs,  they  live  in  the  same  neighborhood,  and  word  '^ets 
back.  ^ 

We  then  had  a  conversation  relative  to  anotlier  defendant  in  this 
case  whom  another  undercover  had  also  had  sales  on.  This  other  under- 
cover's  invesfiiration  had  nothing  to  do  with  mhie.  It  was  a  street 
operation,  it  involved  different  team  members,  and  the  buvs  didn't 
go  down  on  the  same  day,  although  the  same  type  of  narcotic  w'ar. 
purchased.  This  other  undercover  happened  to  'be  in  the  office  and 
heard  me  mention  Mr.  Hershey's  name.  He  said,  "Kathv,  before  vou 
get  off  the  phone,  would  you  ask  him  when  I  nave  to  go^^to  tJie  o-rajid 
jury?  '  I  complied  and  asked  Mr.  Hershey  when,  irffact,  this  in3ivid- 
ual  could  come  in  to  present  the  case  to  the  grand  "j'ury.  ^ 

Hershey  said  to  me,  "Oh,  that  case  is  going  to  be  presented  with 
yourf5.  We  are  going  to  hunp  that  together,  because  ?ft«r  all,  we  cairt 
push  one  caf^e,  tht^y  are  too  clos.  and  it  will  look  like  we  are  pickino-  or 
the  kid  for  the  school  operation." 

So  I  hung  up  and  I  brought  this  to  the  attention  of  my  supervisor, 
who  at  that  tmie  was  Deputy  Chiet  Inspector  McCahey. 

Also  during  our  conversation,  Hershey  told  me  tliese  cases  were  all 
going  to  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  ho  tell  you  why  they  were  going  to  be  dismi.^sed^ 

Miss  CoNLOi^.  Only  because  what  he  5id  for  one  defendant,  whom 
he  called  by  name,  he  must  do  for  all,  and  they  had  no  hitcntion  of 
propecutmgthat  case. 

:Mr.  Wixx.  Tould  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winn.  At  any  time,  did  he  mention  that  they  were  goi)ig  to 
have  a  rehabihtation  program,  or  tliat  their  p^^^ilosophy  in  that  office 
was  to  rehabilitate  these  peopli  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  He  mentioned  a  fact  of  the  youth  council  bureau 
somewhere  m  the  conversation,  a  procedure  used  for  students.  But 
when  I  was  in  his  office  and  I  went  to  identify  this  girl,  and  we  can 
discuss  the  particulars  of  the  case,  he  told  me  that  this  girl  claimed 
that  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  narcotics,  so  there  was  no  real  talk 
about  having  her  i-ehabilitated  in  any  way,  because  she  was  denvin<r 
any  connection  with  narcotics. 

Mr.  Wink.  Put  in. this  discussion  about  high  school  kids,  for  in- 
stance, did  he  leave  you  to  believe  that  fliei  r  philosophy  in  that  office 
pro(  ^^sb(^  I'ehabilitation  rather  than  to  indict  through  the  grand  jury 

Miss  CoNLON.  He  never  mert*  med  rehabilitation  to  me.  In  fact,  he 
kept  saying  they  were  going  to  dismiss  these  cases.  He, didn't  sav 
M^iether  this  %vas  the  philosophy  6f  the  Brooklyn  district  attornev's 
office,  he  made  no  mention  of  their  techniques  over  there,  but  he  iust 
kept  saying  they  were,  going  to  dismiss  these  cases  without  presenta-^ 
tion  to  the  grand  jmy. 

Mr.^WmN.  Thank  you. 

Mr;  Hapetz.  Was  that  first  case  you  talked  about,,  the  one  you  had 
the  convemtion' with  Mr.  Hershey  oh,  dismiss<;d?  - 
Miss  CoNLox.  Was  that  relating  to  the  girl  wh'  >se  father  
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Mr*  Hafetz.  In  the  particular  case  on  whicli  you  had  the  conver- 
sation? 

Miss  CoNLOx.  When  we  had  the  indictment?  That  was  dismissed; 
yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  In  what  court,  criminal  or  supreme? 

Miss  CoKLOK.  Supreme  court.  Because  we  went  before  the  grand 
•jury.  The  only  way  to  get  a  dismissal  is  to  go  back  before  the  grand 
]ury. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  That  was  a  dismissal  of  an  indictment,  not  a  dis- 
missal of  a  misdemeanor  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  He  had  that  indictment  dismissed.  I  can  verifj'  that 
inf  oimation  and  bring  it  back  to  the  committee.' 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  me. 

Let  me  ask  you  this.  Detective.  There  is  something  known  as  tlie 
youth  council  bureau ;  is  there  not  ? 

Miss  CoNLON,  Yes ;  there  is. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  familiar  with  that  program  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes ;  I  am.  , 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is,  if  I  remember  coiTectly,  a  program  where  a 
youthful  offender  would  receive  certain  consideration  provided  the 
youth  council  bureau,  which  is  an  independent  agency,  after  speak- 
ing to  the  defendant  and  the  pai-ents,  decided  that  they  could  take  the 
case  in  terms  of  supervision  and/or  treatment  and  then  make  a  report 
back  to  the  court  and  the  district  attorney's  office. 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  believe  there  is  a  question  of  philosophv  as  to  r'lat 
you  do  with  student  pushers.  In  this  particular  case,  they  were  all 
pills,  not  heroin? 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  individual  in  the 
case  that  was  dismissed  received  youth  council  bureau  treatment? 

Mis;;  CoNLON.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it ;  no. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Because  the  district  attorney  indicated  that  in  the 
cases  that  were  dismissed  they  were  all  referred  to  the  youth  council 
bureau  and  had  received  youth  council  bureau  treatment.  They  had 
been  accepted  into  the  program  and  then  reported  back  to  the  court 
later,  and  the  youth  council  bureau  recomri^^ended  that  the  cases  be 
dismissed.  Were  you  able  to  follow  any  of  them  ? 

Miss  Co]srix)N.  It  wouldn't  be  my  ^nty  as  an  undercover  police  offi- 
cer to  taJce  these  cases  through  the  court.  I  only  see  the  final  disposi- 
tion, because  for  mo  to  go  into  court'  I  would  h<ive  to  disclose  my 
identity. 

^  But  in  tliis  one  particular  instance  with  this  girl  that  we  are  refer- 
nng  to,  there  were  muhy,  many  denials  that  she  had-any  connection  at 
all  with  narcotics.  So  it  never  entered  my.  mind- that  tHey  wonld  have 
to  rehabilitate  a  person  who  protested  so  emphatically. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Well,  the  question  of  the  treatment  is  not  omy  a  ques- 
tion of  rehabilitation,  agaiii.  if  I  r^ember  correctly.  It  is  ako  a  ques- 
tion of  how  you  treat  the  casi\  Specifically^  do  you  obtain  a  conviction 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  youthful  offender*  do  you  give  them  some  kind  of 
separate  treatment  in  the  Kopav  that  that  would  be  better  than  the  con- 
viction ?  Am  I  correct  in  that  bei  ng  the  philosophy  ? 

Miss  CoOTiON".  Yes. 
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Mr.  BuASfX).  So  it  i«  a  diial  ]>hilo5ophy.  One.  side  is  tiXMitinent,  with 
respect  tre;itinent  of  dnii?  nbuse;  the' other  side  is  treatment,  with 
respect  to  the  criminal  conviction;  is  that  right? 

Miss  CoNi/ON.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Ik.vsco.  I^t  ine  ask  you  this:  Do  you  believe  in  that  kind  of 
treatment? 

Jliss  CoxLoy.  I  believe  in  rehabilitation  for  a  student.  I  think  a  stu- 
dent shonld  have  every  opi>ortnnitv  jwssible. 

Mr.  Lkasco.  No;  wliat  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  Detective,  very  sim- 
ply, is  whether  or  not  tliere  is — ^because  I  listciued  to  your  testimony 
and  I  admii-e  you  as  a  ollic^r  and,  obviously,  it  is  a  very  coura- 

geous jo^  that  you  do.  and  I  tun  sui-e  we  need  more  police  oflicei-s  like 
you.  But  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  we  are  bogged  down  iu  aoues- 
tian  of  philosophy  as  opi>j>sed  to  an  indication  that  the  cas*?e  had  been 
tiimpercd  with.  The  reason  why  I  say  that  is  I  know  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  police  officer,  having  ])racticecl  criminal  law  some  10  years 
myself,  is  to  make  arrests  and  obviously,  after  yon  go  through  the  ar- 
rest, procedure,  and  of  cour.c,  everything  that  precedes  the  arrest^ — 
exposing  yourself,  investigation— tliat  you  want  the  case  to  1x5  pur- 
sued iu  the  couit  as  opposed  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  where  this 
kind  of  treatment  is  giveji  out.  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  conflict  between  the  philosophy  of  rehabilitiuiou  as  opposed  to  tlic 
case  boJng  tami>ered  with  ? 

Miss  Coxix>x.  Yes;  I  thhik  there  is.  As  a  police  officer,  working  un- 
dercover. I  have  nia<le  over  a  hundi*ed  arrests  in  schools  and  in  play- 
grouncls.  Only  in  these  eight  cases  have  I  been  dvmied.the  riffht  to  go 
befoi-e  the  grand  jury.  I  believe  the  final  answer  lies  with  tne  graiid 
jury.  There  are  sometimes  pieces  of  informatioii  about  a  student  that 
we  can  irivo.  When  we  go  in,  wo  don't  always  condemn.  Sometimes  you 
might  give  a  recommendation  that  you  feel  this  kid  could  get  help  or 
lliat  there  is  a  partJcular  reason  why  this  pci-son  is  involved  in  nar- 
cotics. We  fxyo  not  there  to  Inu-tthe  student. 
Bitvsco.  I  undcr.^4iud  that. 

]\Iiss  CoNLOX,  In  this  cas(t,  they  didn't  know  any  of  the  facts  in 
dealing  with  the  cases.  They  just  blanketly  said  these  kids  need  re- 
habilitation, without  consulting  the  police  officer  who  was  actually  in- 
volved in  the  crime  with  them.  This  is  a  case.  I  think,  where  we  believed 
that  the  cavSes  w^ere  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  appreciate  that  among  other  things;  many  times 
th  n-o  is  a  breakdown  of  communication  iStvve^n  the  prosecutor  and  the 
l\>lice  officer,  and  attorneys  and  police  officers. 

Let  mo  ask  you  this:  Was  this  girl  that  we  arc  talking  about  now 
ever  convicted  of  a  crime  before  ? 

Miss  CoNi^x.  No. 

:Mr.  Bitvsco.  That  was  her  fii-st  arrest.  What  you  bought  from  her 
was  pills? 

jMiss  O0X1.0X.  That  is  oor»*ect. 

Mr.  BuAsco.  Do  you  recall  tlie  quantity  of  pills? 

jMiss  CoxLOX.  I'had  purchased  two  barbiturates.  That  is  just  about 
what  I  had  bought  from  most  of  the  kids,  two  or  three. 

'Mr.  Br\sc(u  Did  you  discuas  the  case  with  Mr,  Gold  at  ail  ? 

IMiss  CoN^^ox.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 
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ifr.  Brasco.  In  your  other  arrests  that  you  are  talking  about— you 
know,  the  over  100— have  any  of  them  received  youth  council  bureau 
treatment? 

Miss  CoNrx)X.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  other  words,  other  than  tlie  eight? 
Miss  CoNLOx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  counties  other  than  Brooklyn  ? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  reason  why  I  ask  that,  and  I  can*fc— and  I  suppose 
any  liistrict  attorney  where  you  have  a  large  staff  can't— vouch  for  each 
and  every  individual  on  the  staff,  but  it  has  always  been  my  belief  that 
Mr.  Gold  was  an  honest  prosecutor.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  fair  as  one 
:)ossib]y  can  in  evaluating  everything  thatSven't  on.  So  while  it  has 
happened  in  other  places,  you  are  paiticularly  concerned  about  these 
cases  because  you  weren't  consulted,  1  take  it. 

Miss  Coxi^x.  That  is  part  of  the  reason ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  l)ecause  of  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hei-shey  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Yes.  sir.  And  because  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
parent  on  the  night  of  the  arrest. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wixx.  At  any  time  have  you  been  given  anv  giiidoHnes  bv  your 
superiors  that  you  are  to  arrest,  or  tiT  to  arrest,*  onlv  those  who  are 
guilty  of  selling  or  using  heroin  ? 

Mjss  Coxr^x.  No,  sir.  We  are  told  to  go  out  and  purchase  narcotics. 

Mr.  Wixx.  ^^Hiatever  type  thev  might  be  ? 

Miss  CoXLox.  Up  until  recently  we  were  committed  to  buying  every- 
tlnng.  Now  there  seems  to  bt  a  change  in  the  trend  and  we  are  told 
what  to  buv  by  the  chief  inspector  of  narcotics.  We  are  not  permitted 
to  buy  marihuana  except  under  extreme  circumstances  and  if  we  are 
mside  an  educational  institution,  we  are  permitted  to  purchase  it.  But 
only  inside  schools  or  playgrounds  or  places  that  might  be  frequented 
by  youths. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Under  tliese  new  niles,  have  they  told  you  not  to  try  to 
make  purchases  of  barbiturates? 
Miss  CoXLOx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wrxx.  Have  they  told  you  of  any  other  types  of  drugs  other 
than  marihuana  that  they  don't  want  you  to  work  on  ? 

Miss  Conlon.  Well,  only  those  w'ith  the  Cannabis  Indica  origin; 
which  also  would  consist  of  hashish. 

Mr.  Wixx.  They  have  told  you  to  stay  away  from  those? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Stay  away  from  them  :'that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wixx.  I  am  ju.st  trying  to  find  out,  trying  to  clarify  in  mv  own 
mind  from  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  had  the  last  couple  of  days, 
they  send  you  in  as  an  undercover  agent  with  a  job,  with  an  assign- 
ment  to  trj'  to  arrest  those  guilty  of  eitlier  pushing— particularly 
pushing— or  those  who  are  users  or  the  ones  that  have  sold  to  vou, 
right? 

Miss  CoxLox.  I  make  possible,the  arrest  of  people  who  directlv  sell 
narcotics  to  me.  Now,  if  I  see  someone  who  is  in  passession  and  1  feel 
that  there  is  some  merit  in  arresting  them,  I  would  take  this  intelligence 
back  to  my  field  tern,  who  would  actually  effect  the  arrest.  I  myself 
as  an  undercover  never  make  an  arrest. 

82-401—72 — 1^ 
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^Ir.  Wixx.  You  don't  make  the  arrest  ? 
Hiss  CoN'LOx.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WiNN".  But  the  iufoniiatioii  tluxt  you  secure  is  used  by  vour 
t<»ani,  then,  in  the  arrest?  *  ^  '  ^ 

Miss  CoxiX)x.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wixx.  And  this  same  information  could  be  used  as  a  nart  of 
an  indictment  procedure. 
Miss  Coxrx)x.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wixx.  At  least  that  is  your  undei-standing  of  it:  is  that  right  ? 
And  it  has  been  in  the  past ;  is  that  right  ? 

Miss  CoXLON.  We  kecjp  notes*  and  oftentimes  a  pei-son  might  he 
engaged  in  conspiiacy  rather  than  the  actual  conmiission  of  the 
crime. 

Mr.  Wrxx.  Yon  are  requii*ed  to  ^kcep  official  police  -records  and 
notes;  are  you  not? 

^  Miss  Coxr^x.  They  ai-e  not  always  official  in  that  they  are  turned 
m  to  the  office.  We  keep  our  own  lecords.  vSometimes  voii  might  just 
want  to  make  a  comment  about  a  i>erson  and  this  is  put  on  vour  own 
depai-tment  record.s.  M'hich  are  subpenable  by  the  couit  facilities. 

Mr.  Wixx.  This  is  the  usual  more  than  the  unusual,  to  keep  a  note- 
book or  a  recordbook  ? 

Miss  Coxr/)x.  Rights 

Mr.  Wixx.  By  police  officei*s? 

]\fiss  Coxrx)x.  Eight. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Then  you  were  told'to  lay  off  the  hashish  and  marihuana, 
but  nowhere  have  you  been  given  any  idea  that  you  were  to  stav  awav 
from  other  drugs,  particularly  heroin,  I  gjither. 

Miss  CoxLox.  Well,  we  go  after  all  the  other  drugs. 

Mr.  Wixx.  That  is  what  I  r>'^an. 

Miss  CoxLox.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Wixx.  But  nowhere  in  your  guidelines  have  vou  been  told  to 
only  try  to  secure  purchases  of  heroin  ? 

Miss  CoXLOx.  No,  sir.  Our  concentration  is  on  heroin.  Most  of  our 
work  IS  done  m  heroni-infested  areas.  But  being  in  the  schools,  of 
coui*se,  I  am  exposed  to  various  drugs. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  if  we  have  a  difference 
of  philosophy  here  that  is  so  ^reat  that  we  can't  get  evervb(xly  togetlier. 
It  soems  likejn  some  opinion,  only  if  they  are  users,  or' sellers,  or 
pushers  of  heroin  are  they  going  to  be  indicated  and  if  thcv  are  in- 
volved m  any  of  the  other  drugs,  they  are  going  to  rehabilitate. 

Mi.«s  CoxLox.  Well,  my  records  indicate  that  I  have  gotten  indict- 
ments on  all  my  pill  case.s,  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Hamilton. 

Mr.  WixK.  Yes,  otlier  than  Fort  Hamilton  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Wixx.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you,  Frank. 
'  Mr.  "Rkasco.  If  I  may,  the  girl  we  are  talking  about  again.  You 
bought  .rom  her  and  observed  her,  obviously  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Yes,  for  approximately  40  minutes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Well,  did  you  know  whether  or  not  she  was  a  user  of 
drnp^  herself? 

Mi.ss  OoxLOx.  At  the  time  I  was  observing  her,  I  saw  no  evidences 
of  the  use  of  narcotics. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  find  out  or  did  you  liave  any  information  from 
any  source  tliat  indicated  tliat  slie  was  ? 
MissCoxLON.  No;  only  that  she  was  dealing  them. 
Mr.  Br.\sco.  What  did  it  cost,  may  I  ask,  tor  the  pills  ? 
Miss  CoNLox.  I  paid  $1  for  two  of  them. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Getting  back  to  a  question  that  Mr.  Winn  had  asked,  you 
_  mentioned  to  me  that  there  were  other  cases  that  went  to  the  vouth 
council  bureau.  They  would  be  dismissed  also?  Because  that  is  the 
eventual  disposition  of  a  youth  council  bureau  case,'  provided  that  is 
the  form  of  aisposition  in  terms  of  the  youth  council  bureau  accepting 
them,  going  under  their  supervision  and  then  to  report  back  to  the 
court. 

Miss  Coxix)X.  Right- 
Mr.  Bkasco.  So  that  there  would  be  other  dismissals,  too. 

Miss  CoxLOX.  There  would  be  other  dismisstils;  yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  we  arc  really  trying  to  find  out,  again  I  reiterate, 
is  whether  or  not  this  is  an  effort  to  tamper  or  an  effort  to  follow  a 
philosophy  that  is  apparently  under  great  discussion  in  the  country 
today— legalizing  marihuana,  doing  away  with  the  criminal  penalties. 
I  do  not  know  wTiat  the  answer  is  myself,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
the  answer  in  this  particular  set  of  cases. 

Getting  back  to  the  identification  portion  of  it.  When  somebody  is 
arrested  thej'  are  brought  to  the  police  identification  bureau  for  photo- 
graphing ;  isn't  that  correct  ? 

Miss  Coxix)x.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Ordinarily,  in  that  type  of  case,  a  photo  would  Ijc  used 
in  the  grand  jury  for  identification  purposes;  would  it  not? 

Miss  Coxi^x.  I  do  not  use  a  photo  m  a  grand  jury.  I  never  make 
an  identification  from  a  photograph*  Either  I  will  make  an  identi- 
fication from  a  lineup  

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  talking  about  the  grand  jury,  now. 

Miss  CoNix)x.  Xo,  when  we  testify  before  the  grand  jury,  we  have 
already  identified  the  individual  at  the  time  or  arrest,  or  just  im- 
me^liately  prea^ding  the  arrest,  and  no  mention  is  made  in  the  grand 
jury  of  a  photogi-aph. 

^'fr.  Brasco.  They  don't? 

Miss  CoxLox.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  know,  as  an  assistant  district  attorney,  Then  I  was 
before  a  grand  jury,  I  used  to  do  it  that  way  to  make  sure  of  the  iden- 
tification. Otherwise,  the  grand  jury  would  just  have  to  name  an  in- 
dividual. 

Miss  CoxLox.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  they  brought  it  back, 
but  I  hi:  ve  never  done  it. 
Mr.  BRA6.C0.  They  stopped  that? 
Miss  CoxLox.  Apparently  so. 

Mr.  Brasco.  No,  because  that  is  the  way  it  was  always  done.  Be- 
cause identification  is  always  a  question. 

I  am  finished,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  want  to  continue? 

;Mr.  PimxTPS.  I  believe  your  assignment  also  brought  you  to  Fran- 
cis I^wis  High  School  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  That  is  correct.  ,^ 

Mn  Phillips.  Will  you  t^U  us  what  happened  there  in  March  of 
1971? 
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IVIiss  CoXLOK.  1970-71.  I  frequented  Francis  Lewis  on  and  off.  7 
would  say  within  the  confines  of  this  school  there  is  a  40-  to  oO-percent 
addiction  rate  and  about  40  to  50  percent  are  also  using  drugs  of  all 
kinds.  I  was  responsible  for  approximately  eight  arrests,  which  con- 
sisted of  heroin,  amphetamine,  and  marihuana.  The  school  has  a 
problem,  both  in  and  out.  They  have  a  lot  of  loiterei-s  and  kids  who 
don't  belong  to  the  school  coming  in  and  out  of  the  halls,  in  and 
around  the  handball  courts,  and  the  ^ym  ai*eas.  There  is  some  evidence 
of  narcotics  being  used  on  the  premises,  although  it  is  not  as  bad  as 
some  of  the  other  places  I  have  .seen.  You  will  find  tinfoil  in  the  cafe- 
teria, some  evidence  of  glassine  envelopes  stuck  up  beneath  the  dcisks. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  how  old  the  sellers  were  in  that 
particular  school  ? 

Miss  CoxLON.  From  15  to  19  years  old. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  know  how  you  finally  got  to  Francis  Lewis? 
Wh&t  was  the  lead  you  got  to  conduct  your  investigation  at  Fran- 
cis F^ewis? 

Miss  CoNix>N.  Well,  on  one  occasion  that  1  had  to  go  there  I  was 
working  on  the  street  and  the  students  brought  me  in.  They  were  told, 
you  know,  come  on  up  to  the  school,  there  is  a  seller  there  and  so  and 
so,  I  went  up  and  got  in  and  hung  around  with  the  kids,  because  I  had 
an  informant.  When  you  have  an  informant  it  is  a  little  different, 
because  you  don't  have  to  be  a  student  at  the  school.  You  can  go  in  as  a 
friend  and  you  may  not  have  to  go  in  the  school  if  the  informant  is  a 
user  and  has  knowledge  of  the  drug  pushei-s.  He  can  take  you  to  their 
hangout  to  their  school. 

I  hung  out  with  the  kids.  The  person  I  was  working  with  was  in  the 
theatrical  end  of  the  world  and  he  had  a  rock  group.  I  was  brought  in 
as  his  girl  friend,  who  also  sang  with  this  group,  and  I  was  accepted 
by  the  kids  automatically. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  there  somebody  by  the  name  ol  Dean  Lewis  ? 

Miss  CoNi^N.  Yes;  there  certainly  is. 

IVIr.  Phiixips.  Could  you  tell  me  something  about  Dean  Lewis  ? 
Miss  CoNLON.  Dean  Lewis  is  a  commentator  on  WHN.  Every  morn- 
ing he  has  an  editorial. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  what  WHN  is  ? 
Miss  CoNLON.  It  is  a  radio  station. 
Mr.  Phillips.  In  New  York  ? 
Miss  CoKLON.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  goes  on  in  this  radio  station  ? 

Miss  CoKLON.  Periodically  throughout  the  week,  he  will  put  out  a 
call  to  the  people  that  if  they  have  any  narcotics  problem,  any  infor- 
mation to  ^ive,  whether  they  offer  this  anonymously  or  sign  their  name, 
to  send  this  information  to  him  and  he  will  forward  it  to  the  corre- 
sponding narcotics  unit.  I  have  done  a  lot  of  work  as  a  result  of  Mr. 
Lewis  in  the  schools.  Francis  Lewis,  in  fact,  was  one  of  these  schools. 
We  got  some  information  from  him  and  as  a  result  of  this  information, 
we  developed  an  informant  and  were,  in  fact,  able  to  get  into  the  school 
and  be  very  effective. 

Mr.  Phillips*  So  Mr.  Lewis'  radio  program  is  of  some  assistance  to 
you :  is  that  correct  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Very  big  assistance.  He  gives  us  some  good  informa- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Was  there  an  overdose  in  Francis  Lewis? 
Miss  CoKLON.  Yes :  there  was. 
Mr.  P111LLIP.S.  Wlio  overdosed? 
Miss  CoxLox.  One  of  the  students. 
Mr.  Brasco.  "VVas  that  at  the  school  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  on  the  grounds  of  the  school. 
I  didn't  see  it.  I  heard  it  from  the  kids. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  yon  tell  us  \^hat  the  school  administration 
was  doing  about  this  problem,  if  anji^hing? 

Miss  CoxLOx.  Not  too  much.  I  never  got  a  call  from  the  school  to 
come  in,  myself. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  got  in  without  the  school  officials'  knowledge? 
Miss  CoxLox.  I  went  in  without  their  knowledge;  yes. 
Mr.  Phillips.  And  they  never  requested  your  assistance,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Miss  CoxLox.  There  was  a  second  occasion.  The  first  occasion  that 
I  had  to  go  in  there  I  went  in  with  the  sanction  of  the  dean  of  girls. 
She  was  going  to  set  me  up  with  some  girl  who — it  just  coincided ; 
she  overdosed.  And  I  never  got  to  work  in  there.  That  was  the  last 
request  we  had  gotten  from  them. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Shp  overdosed  and  died  or  just  

Jliss  CoxLox.  She  overdosed  and  went  to  the  hospital.  But  this  was 
the  second  or  third  time  it  hai)pened  to  this  giri. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  are  many  overdoses  which  don't  result  in 
death?  ^  ^ 

Miss  CoxLOX.  Tliat  is  correct.  Sometimes  they  can  be  pulled  out 
if  they  have  a  stx)mach  pump,  or  if  it  is  heroin  they  can  be  given  some/ 
kind  of  shot  to  counteract  the  heroin. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  go  to  the  Staten  Island  part  of  New  York 
City? 

Miss  CoxLox.  Yes. 

M:.  Phillips.  Did  you  conduct  an  investigation  there? 
Miss  CoXLOX.  Yes;  1  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  about  Port  Richmond?^ 

Miss  CoxLOx.  Port  Richmond  had,  I  would  say  at  the  time  I  was 
there,  about  a  20-percent  narcotics  problem.  I  was  responsible  for 
three  arrests  there,  one  for  marihuana,  two  for  heroin. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  peri  od  of  time  was  that  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  That  was  in  March  1970. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  what  type  of  school  population  Port  Rich* 
mond  has. 

Miss  CoxLox.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  black  population  in  the  school. 
It  is  a  mixed  school  but  there  are  blacks. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  you  had  two  hei-oin  arrests  there  and  one 
for  mariluiana?  Did  the  sch(>ol  officials  cooperate? 

Miss  Coxlox.  I  was  there  without  their  knowledge.  I  *  7alked  in  and 
out  of  the  school  as  if  I  belonged  there  and  I  was  neyev  challenged. 

Mv.  Phillips.  Did  you  also  have  some  occasion  to  go  to  Staten 
Island  Community  College? 

Miss  CoXLOX.  Yes;  I  did.  I  was  requested.  We  had  had  an  operation 
in  Staien  Island  Community  College  where  we  wem  obstructed  by 
the  school  officials  from  taking  an  arrest  ouv  and,  in  fact,  the  fielol 
team  had  to  draw  their  guns  in  order  to  keep  the  other  students  f  mm 
interfering  with  the  arrest. 
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Approximately  a  week  or  two  later,  they  had  an  overdose  which 
resulted  in  deatli,  in  the  bathroom  on  the  campus.  Ininiediately,  the 
narcotics  office  was  notified  that  they  had  to  get  an  undercover  officer 
to  come  in  to  work. 

Mr.  Bra.<?co.  And  there  was  an  overdose  on  the  campus? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  sir. 

Jlr.  Bn.\sco.  You  were  at  Susan  Wa^rner,  also? 

Miss  CoNLON.  No.  I  was  not:  I  was  at  Port  Richmond. 

^^r.  Brarco.  I  ani  sorrj-.  That  is  where  I  w:is  mistaken. 

Mr.  PiinxTPS.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Bay  side  in  Queens? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Phiuucps.  What  happened  at  Bayside? 

Miss  CoNLOis-.  The  first  time  I  was  in  Ba.vside  High  School  was  in 
Octol>er  of  1969,  where  I  made  a  couple  of  arrests.  One  of  these  arrests 
was  for  hashish.  I  mention  this  because  I  arrested  tliis  individual 
twice  more  in  the  c<Mning  years. 

Mr.  Phillips.  May  I  just  interrupt  you  there.  You  arrested  this 
felllow  three  times  in  how  many  years  ? 

Miss  CoNLOx.  From  October  1969  to  April  1971. 

Mr.  Phiixips.  Three  times? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Three  times  for  sales. 

Mr.  Philups.  The  first,  time  you  had  him  for  hash  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  The  first  time  was  for  hashish  ;  ye.M. 

Mr.  Philups.  What  did  you  get  him  for  subsequently? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Heroin  and  feirbiturates. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  this  fellow  was  dealing  over  a  period  of  time  with 
three  different  type  drugs,  correct? 
Miss  CoNLOK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  first  time  you  got  him  was  in  Bayside,  the  other 
two  times  were  elsewhere. 

Miss  CoxLON.  No,  the  three  times  they  came  from  Bayside. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  you  worked  in  Bayside  in  1970  and  1971? 
iss  CoNfX)K.  And  in  1969. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  many  sales  you  were  involved  in  at  Bayside? 

Miss  CoNLON.  In  the  high  school  iteelf ,  between  20  and  25.  Amon^r 
the  kids  and  in  the  community,  because  I  had  worked  there  for  such 
a  long  time,  I  was  responsible  for  between  60  and  70  arrests.  E^ery 
one  of  the  arrests  that  I  made  was  either  from  a  student  oi  Bayside 
High  School  or  a  former  student  of  Bayside  High.  So  in  all,  we 
effected  about  95  arrests. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  whether  or  not  you  have  had  cooperation 
there? 

Miss  CoNLox.  I  had  100-perccnt  cooperation  from  the  school. 
Mr.  Phillips.  And  you  were  able  to  make  a  substantial  dent  in  the 
drug  traffic? 

Miss  Conlon;.  Yes,  we  were;  although  recently  these  school  officials 
had  just  this  past  2  months  requested  another  undercover  to  come  in 
because  they  are  experiencing  a  slight  problem  again. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Of  the  time  yon  were  there,  what  was  the  percentage 
of  the  students  who  were  engaged  in  narcotics? 

IVfiss  CoNLON,  Ninet;^  percent  were  on  some  fonn  of  narcotics. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  a  school  in  a  good  neighborhood. 

Miss  CoKLON.  It  is  an  extremely  good  school. 
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Mr.  PiiiLMi'S.  That  would  be  upper  middle-class  [>cople  whose  cliil- 
dreii  attend  there  t 
'  Miss  Coxix>N.  That  is  correct. 

Ml'.  I5ra.sco.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  vou.  Detective,  concerns  the  one 
individual  whom  3*ou  arrested  tliree  times  between  October  1900  and 
April  1071.  Was  he  a  student  ?  . 

Miss  CoxLOX.  In  the  beginning,  he  was  a  student.  After  his  first 
arrest,  he  was  expelled  and  went  to  Fi-ancis  Lewis,  but  he  still  canie 
back  to  Bayside  High  to  engage  in  these  drug  activities.  I  saw  this 
individual  turn  from  a  pothcad  into  a  stoned  junky, 

Mr.  Bk/\sco.  How  old  was  lie  when  you  fii-st  arrested  liim? 

V\ss  Co.VLox.  Approximate!}'  18  years  old. 

Mr.  Bkascx).  How  did  that  work  ont  't  He  was  arrested  three  times. 
Was  liis  cjise  ever  dii>posed  of  ? 

Miss  CoNLOx.  He  was  given  YCB  treatment, 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  one  of  those  cases. 

Miss  CoNix)x.  But  I  had  gone  to  the  grand  jury  with  it. 

Mr.  PiULbiPS.  I  think  you  made  the  distinction  before  that  in  all 
your  cases,  you  wert  to  the  grand  jury  and  there  was  an  indictment 
and  then  YCB  mi^iit  intervene  and  dismiss  the  case,  but  the  only 
ones  you  never  got  to  the  grand  jury  on  were  these  eight  from  Fort 
Hamilton.  Is  that  the  point  you  were  trying  to  make  before? 

Miss  CoNLON,  In  this  particular  case,  there  was  no  dismissal.  Every- . 
thing  was  pending,  up  until  the  time  that  he  was  arrested  for  the  fifth 
time  for  sales,  when  he  finally  did  do  some  time  in  jaii. 

Mr,  Brasco.  The  first  case  was  YCB? 

Miss  CoNLox,  Right,  but  he  was  still  under  treatment  when  we 
locked  him  up  for  the  second  time, 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  happened  to  him  the  second  time  ? 

Miss  CoN£X)N,  He  got  YCB, 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  the  third  case,  Jie  went  to  jail  ? 

]Miss  CoNLOX,  At  the  conclusion  of  my  third  case;  but  he  was  ar- 
rested twice  more  in  the  interim, 

Mr.  Brasco.  Wliere  was  that  case  prosecuted,  what  county  ? 

Miss  CoNiiOx,  Queens  County. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  first  tw^o  were  dismissed? 

Miss  CoNLON,  They  were  pending  up  until  the  time  of  the  last  ar- 
rest. We  had  never  gotten  a  final  disposition.  They  just  said  he  had  to 
go  back  and  report. 

Mr.  Brasco.  No,  I  mean  did  the  YCB  ever  make  a  recommendation 
in  the  first  case  or  the  second  case  ?  • 

Miss  CoNrx>N.  Not  to  dismiss ;  no, 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  did  they  do  with  the  case  ? 

Miss  CoNix)X.  All  the  disposition  we  got  w^as  that  it  was  still 
pending. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So  you  really  don't  know  what  happened  in  those  three 
cases. 

Miss  CoNLON,  Ultimately,  we  were  told  that  all  the  cases  were 
lumped  together  and  he  did  do  time  to  cover  all  the  cases.  Apparently 
what  had  happened  was  that  he  was  put  on  some  kind  of  probation 
period  or  a  time  for  rehabilitation  program.  But  he  kept  getting  ar- 
rested. So  thev  kept  extending  tliis  period  so  that  finally  they  had 
to  institutionalize  him  because  he  had  turned  into  a  junky. 
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Mr.  Brascx).  The  point  I  am  making,  Detective,  and  I  think  that 
this  IS  something  that  somewhere  along  the  way  Ave  have  to  answer, 
IS  on  the  treatment  of  cases.  I  assume  you  don't  agree,  as  a  result  of  your 
experiences,  witli  youth  council  bureau  treatment? 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  don't  disagree.  I  have  seen  it  work  in  some  cases. 
I  am  not  opposed  to  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Suppose  you  liad  to  do  it  tomorrow,  what  would  your 
position  be?  Would  you  agree  with  youth  council  bureau  or  disagree 
with  that  kind  of  disposition  ? 

Mip  CoxLox.  I  would  agree  if  they  would  take  into  consideration 
all  the  facts  pertaining  to  a  case.  If  they  would,  perhaps,  intervieAv 
police  x)fficers  and  the  people  directly  involved  with  either  the  crime 
or  the  particular  individual.  I  don't  think  you  can  rehabilitate  or  pass 
judgment  unless  you  have  all  the  facts  before  you. 

Air.  Bkasco.  So  then  you  say  that  you  would  still  airi*ee,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  with  the  youth  council  bureau  disposition  of  a  case. 

Miss  CoxLox.  Definitely, 
nun^^*  Phillu^s.  There  is  a  point  I  wanted  to  make  about  Bavside. 
AVhen  you  were  workmg  in  Bayside,  did  vou  ultimately  get  ona  liigher 
level  pudier  who  was  pushing  drugs  hito  Bayside  School? 

Miss  CoNrx)N.  Yes,  we  took  a  couple  of  people  out  of  there  who  were 
doing  very  heavily  in  narcotics.  One  particular  arrest  was  for  am- 
phetamines. It  resulted  in  a  warmnt  in  U  motel  within  the  confines  of 
the  precinct,  where  a  large  seizure  of  amphetamine  Avas  confiscated. 
Tills  fellow  was  distributing  the  stuff  to  the  students  and  the  students 
were  gom^  and  puslung  it.  \ 

Also  related  to  Bayside,  I  met  a  fellow  in  Rocheviale  Village  in  Ja- 
maica and  (iS  a  result  of  our  dealings  he  started  giving  me  large  quan- 
tities of  narcotics.  He  asked  mo  where  I  lived  and  smce  I  had  known 
a  lot  about  the  community  of  Bayside  T  told  him  I  had,  in  fact,  lived 
there.  He  asked  me  to  go  to  Bayside  High  School  in  order  to  sell  the 
drugs  that  he  was  supplying  me  with  and  also  to  attempt  to  recruit 
trom  the  peer  group  any  young  girls,  16  and  over,  who  might  be  eliffi- 
ble  for  the  business  of  prostitution. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Essentially,  you  say,  this  man  was" a  drug  peddler? 

Miss  CoNix)N.  He  was  a  distributor. 

Mr.  PixiLLiPS.  Could  you  tell  us  what  your  relationship  to  him  was? 
1  mean  how  did  you  get  involved  with  him  ? 

Miss  CoNix)N.  I  had  been  working  Rochedale  Village  for  a  period 
u  I  ^^"^  I  liad  been  seen  on  the  street  by  him.  I  had  pur- 

chased drugs  from  his  brother  and  many  of  his  friends.  And  one  night, 
I  went  to  call  who  I  thought  was  his  brother  and  it  was  him.  He  intro- 
duced himself  to  me  and  asked  me  didn't  I  get  tired  of  trying  to 
scrounge  druffs  on  the  street  ?  I  said,  "What  do  you  have  in  mind  V  He 
said,  «I  would  like  to  set  you  up  ui  business,''  and  he  did  just  that.  He 
started  giving  me  24  bags  of  dope  at  a  time,  explaining  a  whole  net- 
work of  drug  traffic  to  me,  and  he  said  that  eventually  we  would  be  on 
a  50-50  partner  basis. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Wlmt  was  the  first  deal  he  offeiied  you  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  He  gave  me  24  bags  of  heroin.  They  were  2-grain 
bags  for  which  I  would  give  him  $80  and  keep  $40  for  myself,  which 
meant  I  was  to  sell  the  24  bags  for  $120. 
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Mr.  PniLLirs.  In  otlier  words,  he  was  in  business  and  he  wanted  you 
to  assist  him  in  this  business,  selling  the  drugs,  and  split  one-ihircl  to 
you  and  two-thirds  to  him  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  At  that  pomt,  yes. 

Mr.  Piirixirs.  And  he  said  later  on,  when  business  got  better,  you 
were  to  get  50  percent  of  this? 

Miss  CoxLOx.  As  his  confidence  in  me  grew  stronger. 

Mr.  PmLLii*s.  Did  he  ask  that  you  sell  the  drugs  in  any  particular 
place? 

Miss  CoxLON.  He  asked  me  to  sell  the  dnigs  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Bk-\sco.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  hear- 
ings. Detective.  During  the  course  of  your  entii*e  work,  could  you  give 
us  your  feelings  or  your  observations  as  to  whether  or  not  the  pushers 
that  you  had  an  opportunity  to  encounter  as  an  undercover  agent  made 
the  schools  a  specihc  target  in  that  they  believed  that  schools  were  the 
easiest  plac^  and  most  expedient  place  to  sell  the  drugs? 

Miss  CoxLOX.  T  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  to  this  effect  among  differ- 
ent pushei'S.  The  school  is  like  a  haven  to  them.  There  is  a  very  big 
business  there.  It  is  easier  to  reach  the  mass.  They  can  get  more  money 
in  a  shorter  period  of  time  returned  to  them.  Once  they  have  you 
hooked,  now  you  can  become  a,dealer  for  them.  So  now  you  are  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  pusher.  You  are  pushing  to  supply  your  habit,  but  you  are 
also  reaping  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Now,  one  other  extension  of  that. 

The  overwhelming  testimony  thus  far  has  been  that  on  a  broad  base 
there  is  no  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  school  system  with  respect 
to  the  types  ot  work  you  are  doing.  Would  you  say  that  is  a  correct 
assessment? 

if iss  CoxLON.  I  draw  a  line.  As  soon  as  I  hear  from  a  team  that  a 
school  refuses  to  cooperate  under  our  terms,  I  tell  them  "the  heck  with 
yon,  because  I  am  not  working  in'your  school." 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  know  that. 

Miss.  CoxLOX.  So  I  avoid  the  problem.  I  only  work  in  places  for  the 
most  part,  unless  I  have  a  direct  order,  that  will  give  me  cooperation. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  say  there  is  more  <v>operation  or  less  coopera- 
tion? 

Miss  CoXLON.  Tj€Ss  cooperation,  definitely. 

Mr.  Brasco.  As  a  result  of  there  being  less  cooperation  amonff  the 
school  officials,  would  you  say  that  in  certain  schools  there  is  actually  a 
sanctuary  for  druff  pushers;  namely,  that  you  can't  get  in  there  to  get 
at  them  because  there  is  no  cooperation,  so  they  can  operate  in  the 
school  and  on  the  school  premises  with  complete  safety? 

Miss  CoxLON.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  that  is  what  we  are  really  talking  about,  a  sanc- 
tuary; is  it  not? 
Miss  CoNLox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  we  are  really  talking  about  dereliction  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  board  of  education  and  those  school  officials  who  re* 
fuse  to  cooperate  with  the  work  you  are  doing? 

Miss  CoxLox.  I  will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Steiger.  I  wonder,  of  the  300  busts  you  made^  Miss  Conloh,  in 
the  38  months,  how  many  convictions  resulted  ? 
Miss  CoxLOx.  Between  90  and  95  percent. 
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yir.  Steiokij.  Tlmt  is  not  iiidietnieiitf;.  That  is  coir-icrions? 
Miss  (^XLox.  Thnt  i5« convictions,  sir. 

Mr.  S'l-EioKK.  And  of  tlu*  :]0().  how  many  were  in  tlie  catejrorv'  of  tlie 
younjr  nmn  you  busted  three  times?  Were  there  manv  repeatei-s  in 
yonr  situation? 

Miss  Coxix)x.  For  my  own  peisonal  self,  that  was  the  onlv  one  I 
had  ever  arrested  moi-e  tlmn  once,  but  I  hav'*  knowledirc  in  niv  depai-t- 
mcnt— we  recently  had  a  whole  pronrJun  set  up  wlVere  we  actuallv 
went  out,  busted  pople^  indicte<l  tliem,  went  back  out  on  the  street, 
busted  them  again,  indicted  them,  went  back  ont  on  the  street  for  a 
third  time.  So  the  naixjotics  dii-ision  does  have  some  record  on  repeat 
offenders  from  the  same  undercover. 

Mr.  SxETGRn.  Did  you  ever  bust  a  teaclier  or  teaclier  s  aide  for  piisli- 
nig? 

Miss  Coyxjos.  Yes:  T  believe  over  the  weekend  there  were  two  or 
three  narcotics  arrests  for  teachers.  I,  myself,  worked  on  a  teacl.vT  in 
Manhattan  in  his  apartment  who  was  inviting  students  from  a  school 
to  go  m  and,  although  I  wasn't  registered  in  the  .school,  I  asked  my  in- 
formant there— this  was  in  East  Harlem— if  she  would,  in  fact,  assist 
me  in  getting  to  know  this  man.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  let  us  in  on 
the  first  shot  and  I  purchased  15  decks  of  heroin  from  him.  He  was  a 
teacher  in  the  New  York  City  school  system. 

Mr.  SiTJGER.  How  widespread  was* the  tcixcher  involvement,  in  your 
estimatjion?  Was  it  very  rare?  Could  you  expect  or  would  yon  ailtici- 
pate  it  in  every  school  ? 

Miss  Cbxi/)x.  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  good  percentaire  of  teachei-s 
who  are  irvolved  por.sonally  with  some  form  of  narcotics— not  nec- 
essarily heroin.  I  see  much  evidence  in  the  school  and  there  are  not 
so  many  isolated  cases,  either.  In  each  school  I  have  been  in  I  have 
found  at  least  one  teacher  who  has  advocated  the  use  of  some  fonn  of 
narcotics. 

Mr.  Brasco:  May  I  ask  the  detective:  did  you  ever  repoit  that  situa- 
tion to  anylx)dy ;  namely,  the  board  of  educ^ition  or  yonr  superiors? 

Miss  CoKix)N.  ITsually,  the  recommendation  woulcl  go  to  the  school 
officials  who  had  brought  us  in,  as  in  the  case  of  Springfield  High.  I 
brought  this  recommendation  to  the  attention  of  tlie  dean  of  bovs  who 
had  brought  me  in  to  the  .school. 

Mr.  Bka&co.  Do  you  Imow  if  any  action  was  taken  in  any  of  those 
cases? 

Miss  CoxiiON.  Xo  action. 

Mr.  SrETOEn.  As  far  as  you  know  they  arc  st  .1  teaching? 
Miss  CoNix>N.  This  particular  person  is  still  teaching  ;  ves. 
Mr.  Stktoer.  Just  one  more  question. 

Miss  Conlcn,  other  than  the  distributor  you  mentioned  who  hii.s- 
tied  you,  how  often  did  you  get  to  the  nmn  who  was  furnishing  the 
pushers? 

•  Miss  CoKrx)N.  I  had  many  occasions  to  take  what  we  would  classify 
as  the  main  supplier  for  a  school.  In  other  words,  this  guv  might  be 
dealing  drugs,  but  he  also  has  three  or  four  lieutenants,*as  we  call 
them,  out  there  dealing  for  him.  In  almost  every  school  I  have  been 
into  I  have  taken  at  leiist  one  distributor  within  the  school. 

•  Mr.  Steioer.  Was  there  any  commonality  of  the  distributors'  source^s 
that  you  could  determine? 
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]Miss  CoNiiOX,  Xo;  we  sometimes  traced  it  back  to  a  i/orougli.  Wlmi 
you  are  dealmg  with  the  schools,  sometimes  this  guv  is  getting  it  from 
nitother  guy  who  is  also  a  small  fry  on  a  long  list  So  you  would  have 
to  carry  that  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  get  to  that  one  pyramid  guy 
on  the  top. 

ilr.  Steioer.  You  are  a  long  way  from  the  source,  from  the  dis- 
tributor, even  then,  as  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned  ? 

Miss  CoxLON.  In  the  schools,  on  the  street,  even  when  we  take  a 
key  man,  a  man  who  deals  kilos,  he  is  only  one  small  fry.  There  is 
still  a  man  on  top  of  him  bringing  it  in, 

Mr.  Steioer.  And  obviouSy,  you  liave  not  jcen  able  to  make  the 
an-osts,  or  I  gather  you  haven't,  as  far  as  your  work  is  concerned,  you 
haven't  found  the  key  man  or  the  man  who  furnishes  the  key  man  ? 

Miss  G)NLo.v.  For  myself,  I  haven't,  but  tlie  narcotics  unit  has 
names. 

^Ir.  Steioer.  I  was  going  to  say,  among  your  fellow  officei's  and 
in  the  narcotics  units,  was  there  a  con^monality?  Is  them  a  geneml 
acceptance  as  to  the  source,  the  top  of  the  pyramid  ? 

Miss  CoxLox.  They  have,  I  felie  ^e,  some  intelligence  as  to  where 
this  stuff  is  stemming  from.  They  are  making  considerable  buys — 
very,  venr  large  buys— and  they  are  working  on  this  intelligence 
work  ana  it  is  taking  shape,  I  am  not  in  on  flie  inside  so  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  really  say. 

Steioer.  I  undei-stand.  Is  it  coming  from  New  York  or  is 

it  

Miss  CoxLOx.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Steioer.  Thank  you.  Counsel, 

Mr.  Brasco.  Detective,  while  drug  abuse  and  addiction  is  not  bac- 
teriologically  infectious,  it  appears  to  me  there  is  ample  evidence  to 
indicate  that  it  is  socially  contagious  or  infectious.  With  that  in  mind 
and  also  with  the  fact  in  mind  that  if  you  have  a  student  who  has  the 
measles,  chickenpox,  TB,  or  any  other  communicable  disease,  you 
don't  dare  \^  them  go  t6  school.  There  has  been  some  talk  about  sepa- 
rate institutions  of  learning  or  treatment  for  those  who  are  addicted 
to  dnigs.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  an  effective  program  in 
terms  of  being  a  part  of  a  program  to  stop  the  spread  of  drug  addic- 
tion? 

Miss  CoxLON,  To  stop  the  spread  of  it,  you  are,  going  to  have  to  take 
the  person  away  from  his  entire  environment — not  ]ust  put  him  in 
school  for  part  of  a  day  with  people  who  share  the  same  problem  with 
him, 

Mr.  BRi\sco.  I  am  talking  about  those  who  aren't  addicted  up  to 
this  point.  Would  you  rec(;mmend  taking  those  who  are  addicted  out 
of  that  school? 

Miss  CoxLox,  Who  is  going  to  draw  this  line?  Thejr  may  not  be 
addicted  in  the  school,  but  they  may  be  using  drugs  outside  of  school. 
It  is  very  hard  to  draw  that  line, 

.  Mr,  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  If  we  could  identify  those  who 
are  addicted  to  drugs  in  the  schools,  from  your  experience  would  you 
say  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do  to  take  them  out  of  the  present  school 
system  so  they  don't  have  an  opportunity  to  spread  it,  to  deal  it,  and 
treat  them  and  educate  them  in  a  separate  facility  ? 
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thin^?  ^'''"-  recommend  along  those  lines,  if  anv- 

porti'irCaS^^  And  most  im- 

someplt^ceanclivcollv  flS  I  u'^  homes,  they  had  better  get  it 
havenu  ba^kin^^  K  onlt  a  tft 

pline  means  love  -  disoinS^,^  ^^^^  the  money.  Disci- 

doing  wrong  ''^''"'"^'"'^"^^^^""ffjdiscipH^^^ 

yol are  notToin^l^'S^  „.ean  business  and 

I  think  we  should  cover  is 
Mm  4xi.oN        ^  Flushing,  Queens.  Is  that  correct? 

JUSSC0MX>N.  Nineteen  and 20  yeare  old 
MU>m„,n^.  Wl„  „ernhey  inin/to  ; 

wh''s,?enShIS,rs;'""« *"  "■y-"'" 

o«a!&atr°„5Srci„W'°"'  '^'"^  "  '"^'"^^  "-o  h,d  an 
fi^f  .  ?        ^^'^      '''^'^  "^^^h  ^^'^ss  of  20  hags  of -heroin  included  in 

»p'!.;a™:|js»«-^^^^^^ 

Air.  l^HiLLTPS.  You  mean  he  didn't  go  to  jail  at  all?  He  was  i'i,<rf 
put  on  probation  for  a  period  of  5  years  ?  • 
Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  correct. 

co^':iSS''  "^"^        ^^'^  """^  ^'°"Sht  to  the  attention  of  the 
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Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  they  were. 

Mr.  Phillips.  One  final  question.  Taft  High  School  is  located  in 
Bronx  County? 
Miss  CoxLON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  only  thing  you  can  tell  us  about  Taft  is  that  you 
received  no  cooperation  at  all  from  the  school  authorities? 
Miss  CoNLON.  None  whatevei*. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Miss  Conlon,  were  you  awarded  a  detective  shield  last 
year? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  just  describe  briefly  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  awarded  and  by  whom  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Police  Commissioner  Murphy  gave  me  my  shield  at 
a  press  conference  on  Aumist  31  last  year.  I  had  been  up  for  the  shield 
for  quite  some  time,  but  there  were  no  shields  available  for  women.  As 
a  result  of  some  cases  I  had  worked  on  and  then  when  I  almost  got 
killed  in  the  Bronx  and  he  decided  that  this  was  a  good  time  to  make 
me  a  detecti  ve  and  give  me  the  shield. 

Mr.  Philups.  That4s  a  promotion,  you  would  say,  given  the  shield. 

Miss  Conlon.  It  sure  was. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  for  distinguished  work  you  have  done  in  the 
police  department  in  making  these  many  cases  you  have  told  us  about; 
IS  that  correct? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  also  in  recognition  of  the  heroism  you  have  dis- 
pla^yed  in  going  into  these  various  situations  unarme^l,  oeing  of  small 
stature,  and  dealing  with  some  rather  violent  people? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Did  you  say  unarmed  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  go  unarmed  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  am  always  armed. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  that  extraordinary,  to  have  the  shield  awarded  by 
the  police  commissioner  himself?  Is  that  standard? 

Miss  CoNLON.  It  is  not  standard ;  no. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Miss  Conlon,  would  it  be  desirable,  in  your  opin- 
ion, for  the  authorities  to  establish  treatment  and  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters at  the  schools  where  there  is  a  dnig  problem? 

Miss  CoNLON.  So  far,  we  have  all  these  halfway  houses  and  Odyssey 
houses  and  Phoenix  houses.  Many  of  the  drufi^  pushers  I  meet  on  the 
street,  are  either  participants  in,  or  past  patrons  of,  these  establish- 
ments. We  can  buy  methadone  like  it  is  going  out  of  style  out  there. 
So  I  don't  think  these  rehabilitation  centers  are  really  making  a  dent 
or  doing  anything  except  giving  these  people  a  haven.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  many  times  while  working  in  Queens  that  when  an  in- 
dividual would  see  his  friends  getting  arrested  for  sales  and  he  knew 
he  was  dealing  with  drugs,  he  would  have  himself  signed  into  one  of 
these  places  and  we  couldn't  touch  him.  So  he  would  be  in  there  for  a 
year  or  so  anci  we  just  waited.  Either  you  could  indict  him  and  pend 
his  release,  or  jou  conld  just  forget  about  it,  because  they  went  there  as 
a  sanctuary.  - 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  can  we  do  with  the  serious  drug  problem 
such  as  we  have  now  in  the  schools  of  New  York?  I  suspect  we  will 
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find  a  comparable  situation  in  other  parte  of  the  countrj^?  What  can 
we  do,  all  of  the  authorities  together  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Well,  again,  we  come  back  to  the  discipline  problem. 
It  is  ternble  to  say  that  you  should  be  very  firm  with  a  kid,  but  by 
golly,  you  should.  If  he  is  guilty  of  violation  of  the  law,  tike  a  finu 
stand,  show  him  that  you  mean  business,^whether  it  be  to  institutional- 
ize him  m  a  reformatoir  for  a  year  or  fine  his  parente  an  exorbit4int 
amount  of  money.  Tou  have  got  to  get  to  these  people  where  it  hui-ts, 
and  show  that  if  you  are  going  to  violate  the  law  vou  are  aoim  to 
suffer  for  it  ^  » 

As  it  is  now,  if  the  kids  are  given  very  lax  treatment.  They  come 
back  with  a  more  cocky  attitude  than  they  had  before  and  say,  "Ho, 
ha,  1  beat  the  man."  That  is  wrong.  Because  they  are  flagrantly  abusinir 
the  laws  and  they  are  getting  a  wav  with  it 

Chainnan  Pepper.  In  the  first  place,  the  school  board,  I  assume 
the  one  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools,  should  lay  down 
veiy  firm  directives  to  be  followed  by  the  school  authorities;  is  that 
<2orrect? 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  ti  ue. 

Chairman  Pepper.  And  then  the  school  authorities  should  be  re- 
quired to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  students  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
drugs  on  the  premises  c-r  the  use  of  drugs  by  the  students? 

Miss  CojJiiON.  I  can  ..gree  with  that;  yes. 

Chairman  Pepper,  liow,  then,  what  sort  of  enforcement  machinery 
would  you  recommend?  WJiat  sort  of  enforcement  should  there  be? 

Miss  CoNLOK.  Well,  apparently,  our  jail  system  isn't  working.  But 
if  they  could  be  forced  into  some  kind  of  an  institution  where  they 
had  to  undergo  treatment,  or  if  you  could  inconvenience  the  parent 
enough  go  have  to  come  up  to  school  repeatedly,  to  pay  fines,  to  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of  these  kids,  niaybe  the  parente  would  crack  down 
on  the  kids  an.^  supervise  their  activities  outeide  of  school.  If  vou 
can  curtail  it  outeide,  then  they  are  not  going  to  bring  the  problem 
inside. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Would  you  advise  that  the  teachers  themselves, 
or  the  school  authorities  be  the  ones  authorized  and  required  to  iden- 
tify students  who  are  in  the  possession  of  drugg,  selling  drugs,  or  us- 
ing drugs,  fjid  then  impose  the  required,  discipline  upon  theml  Should 
they  invit<i  police  cooperation  and  hkve  police  officers  on  the  premises? 
How  would  they  do  it? 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  think  if  a  gtiident  knew  if  he  got  caught  in  viola- 
tion of  a  drug  law  inside  a  school  and  he  knew  the  school  authori- 
ties were,  m  fact,  gomg.to  turn  him  over  to  the  legal  authorities,  per- 
haps this  would  act  as  a  deterrent.  He  no  longer  would  have  a  haven 
and  he  would  be  identified.  Drugs,  would  be  confiscated  and  he  mi«^ht 
even  be  arrested.  This  might  deter  them  from  continuing  their  actfvi- 
ties  at  least  withm  the  confines  of  the  schools. 

the  schools  I  have  worked  in  where  I  have  seen  strong  reirimenta- 
tion  on  the  part  of  officials,  the  kids  try  to  hide  it  from  the  teach- 
ers and  they  take  it  outeide  of  the  school.  So  apparently,  this  strono* 
regimentation  from  within  does  work  and  they  take  it  outeide  into 
tlie  street,  -where  at  least  we  can  take  action  more  firmly. 

Chairman  Pepper,  Somebody  before  the  committee  yesterday  in 
Sse\s  lork  raised  the  point  that  some  of  the  leadei's  in  civil  rights 
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movements  oppose,  veiy  severely,  any  effort  to  search  schoolchildren 
or  to  go  and  ipok  in  their  locker  or  examine  other  places  where  they 
might  have  drugs  concealed.  What  -would  you  sjiy  about  that? 

Miss  CoNLON".  I  think  they  are  deluding  themselves,  because  we  are 
not  huiting  the  bad,  but  ve  are  i)rotecting  the  good  by  these  devices. 
Only  when  you  can  confiscate  the  drugs,  do  you  deprive  that  pusher 
from  putting  tliut  amount 'of  drugs  out  into  the  system.  I  think  a  law 
such  as  that,  giving  tlie  officials  of  the  school  the  right  to  search  is  good. 
It  is  school  property  after  all,  and  have  the  kids  there  supervise  it  to 
make  sure  nothmg  is  stolen.  I  can  see  that,  or  have  the  parent  come  up, 
or  some  official.  But  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  be  able 
to  maintain  their  own  groundwork 

Chairman  PzvrER.  Would  the  teachers,  the  principals,  the  assistant 
principals,  and  the  like,  be  afraid?  There  they  are  among  all  those 
students,  many  of  -which  are  drug  abusers.  Would  they  be  afraid  to 
inform  against  those  students  that  are  using  drugs  or  possessing 
drugs? 

Miss  CoNLOK.  Why  should  they  be  afraid?  If  the  legislature  will 
back  them,  and  if  these  kids  know  that  if  they  take  any  repercussions 
ngainst  a  teacher  or  a  school  official,  and  that  he  is  not  going  to  hesitate 
to  take  some  criminal  action  against  the  student,  then  he  is  not  going 
to  beat  him  up.  If  we  lose  our  identity  as  people,  we  can  get  beat  up 
in  the  street.  Whether  the  whole  system  changes  or  every  System  re- 
mains the  same  won*t  matter  as  long  as  they  get  100  percent  backing.  It 
is  a  slow  process,  but  as  soon  as  you  turn  that  group  of  kids  out  in  4 
years  and  you  get  a  new  batch  in  and  you  break  them  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  by  the  time  they  are  seniors,  you  are  not  going  to  have 
any  problem. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Would  it  be  desirable,  instead  of  relying  upon 
the  principals^  their  assistants,  and  the  teachers,  exclusively,  to  enforce 
the  rules  against  the  use  of  drugs  on  the  school  campuses,  for  the 
schools  to  have  a  certain  number  of  people  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
see  to  it  that  there  was  not  any  abuse  of  drugs  on  the  school  premises, 
insofar  as  it  could  be  helped  ? 

Miss  CoNLox.  If  you  could  take  a?  number  of  people  or  teachers  m 
each  school  and  train  them  properly  in  the  terminology  vsed  by 
the  kids,  into  all  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  drug  abuse,  into  tl-e  m*  n- 
nerisms  mvolved  with  pushers,  to  be  able  to  recognize  a  sale  \.hen  it 
is  going  down,  to  be  able  to  smell  the  aroma  of  marihuana  in  the 
bathrooms — if  you  could  get  an  effective  number  of  .people  trained  in 
this  capacity,  they  could  be  very  effective. 

Chairman  PEPFiiiR.  Suppose  a  teacher,  a  principal,  or  an  assistant 
principal  discovered  there  was  a  pusher  on  the  premises  of  the 
schools— I  believe  you  said  they  are  armed  a  lot  of  times* 

Miss  CoNrx>N.  I  have  seen  firearms  inside  high  schools. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Very  well,  ^fow,  suppose  a  teacher,  or  principal, 
or  assistant  principal  sees  a  ,pusher  selling  to  a  student.  What  does 
that  individual  do  in  that  case?  Is  there  a  police  officer  near  by  to 
whom  a  report  can  be  made  ?  .      ,  i  • 

Miss  CoNiiOX.  Usually  there  is  a  police  officer  assigned  to. a  scliool 
post.  I,  myself,  have  been  arrested  in  the  high.Bchools  and  I  have  had 
the  school  patrolman  come  in  and  take  me  out.  So  I  laiow  he  is  there 
and  he  is  only  too  happy  to  cooperate.  If  he  is  not  available  or  if  he 
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is  doing  something  else,  you  call  the  local  police  authorities.  There  is 
usually  a  school  car,  a  patrol  car,  that  has  a  certain  number  of  schools 
to  visit  within  Its  boundaries.  They  are  open  for  call  at  all  times.  So 
there  is  help  available,  if  only  they  will  ask  for  it. 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  most  important  thing,  then,  as  you  sec  it,  is 
that  there  be  a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  school  authority,  the 
school  board— and  we  found  yesterday  and  the  day  before  iii  New 
York  that  there  wasn't  such  a  policy— that  dmg  abuse  on  the  premises 
j^y,  students  in  school  is  absolutely  forbidden  and  it  is  de- 
manded of  them  that  they  take  appropriate  action;  that  it  be  made 
loiown  by  the  police  department  and  by  the  district  attorney's  offices 
that  they  will  back  up  the  school  authorities  to  the  limit  in  the  on- 
torcement  of  that  regulation;  that  the  medical  authorities  have  avail- 
able treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities  for  those  that  have  already 
become  addicted  and  need  help  as  a  part  of  a  general  program:  would 
you  say  something  like  that  would  be  desirable  ? 

Miss  CoNix>N.  I  think  over  a  period  of  time  this  would  work  and  work 
very  well,  if  only  they  would  do  it. 

Also,  when  you  are  treating  the  addiction  and  you  are  having  these 
hrm  rules,  you  have  to  also  give  the  teacher  the  nght  to  discipline  her 
class,  because  if  there  can  be  no  rionkey  business  going  on  in  the  class- 
room, you  are  not  going  to  have  any  time  to  deal  with  drugs.  The 
discipline  must  carry  on  throughout  the  entire  school  policy,  not  iust 
limited  to  the  drug  addiction.  ^     ^9  j 

Chairman  Pepper.  Miss  Conlon.you  are  aware,  as  a  police  officer,  of 
the  grave  problem  we  have  with  drug  addiction  with  the  adult  popu- 
lation, or  the  upper  teenage  groups— heroin  addiction,  for  example: 
;a^ouM  you  say  that  the  number  of  addicts  is  being  added  to  constantly 
Dy  those  who  became  addicted  in  the  schools  ? 

Miss  CoNLOX.  Yes ;  without  a  doubt. 

Chairman  Pepper.  So  the  problem  will  be  made  worse  in  the  popu- 
sdSsf^^  additions  to  the  addict  population  in  the 

Miss  CoNLON.  That  is  true. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Is  it  generally  fair  to  say  that  relatively  little  is 
being  done  in  the  New  York  schools  to  deal  adequately  with  the  prob- 
lem of  drug  use  and  abuse  in  the  schools?  ^  ^ 

Miss  CoNLON.  The  only  thing  I  see  done  is  the  small  dent  that  the 
narcotics  people  are  puttmg  into  the  schools. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Winn? 

Mr.  WiNX.  No  more  questions. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Keating? 
,  Mr.  Keating.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  if  I  may.  J  realize  the  hour 
IS  late  and  there  are  other  witnesses. 

I  would  like  to  inquire  from  your  observations  what  role  you  think 

P]^yj  ^^^"^  ^^^^d'  ^^^^  the  principals  could  play; 
and  third  the  board  of  education,  in  reversing  this  increase  in  the 
use  of  hard  drugs  m  the  high  schools  in  New  York  City? 

Miss  CoNix>N.  Well,  the  chaintian  and  I  just  went  t>irough  some- 
thing re  atm^to  that  We  kind  of  narrowed  it  down  to  fim  disciplSe, 
^Tc5  wS  ^^S^^^"'^^^  ""^'^^'^      ^  ho-non'sense 
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and'doU.e^r5ic?;at^LS^^^  drugs 

obviously  unde^:£inLS^^^^  ^^^o  am 

Miss  CoNWN.  No.   ""^"^"^  °*  ''"'SS'  do  anytlnng  about  it,  as  a  rule  ? 

acSefc?oseSVn\'^^  P",tect  students  who  are 

wiStsS=y£.a?^^^^^^ 

that  is         tTie  e3f  ite^^  T"^^ 

denmndSteSio'?"'  responsibility  as  citizens.  We  should 

s^^IS^^sEoS^^^^^^^  teachers.  Are  they 

Miss  CoNrx)N.  No ;  tliey  are  not. 

education  ™-  ^"P^"""^  ^^^^  supported  by  the  board  of 

of  tiSoTfntJ^^^^^^^^  f^ayvithin  the  confines 

on  it  in  the  long  run.      ^         '  ^  ^^''^''^    ^""^^  have  a  good  effect  . 

indtatSthShSS^^^^^  ^^"^  Bronx  County 

you  agree  with  that «  f"''  heroin  users.  Do 

prfventXiSecS'oi^T^^^^  but  doesn't  it 

addicts?  students  by  those  who  are  liard-core 

Tftst'Sill  i^^^^^^  inside  that  school, 

and  turning  tSe  otlr  kids  on  '  ''"'"^  *° 

of tS'cVSe^^ions'?       "^^^"^  ^  ^one,  but  isn't  it  one 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  personally  don't  aeree  with  it 
Mss'aS  J7  Wl^^"'^  thTSodd'be'done? 

deal  with  now.  Now  you  have  a  S?n?^^^w  '"^''^  ^^"^^  *<> 

anything.  Are  thesTlSffoSM^o    ^  I*  doesn't  do 

to'begin'with  forThfa  pa^rt  ^''^  ""^  '"'"''^  ^^^y  "^^'^  truants 
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Mr.  Keating.  ^Vl\Bt  can  be  done  about  the  extent  of  truancy  in 
the  schools  in  New  York  ? 

Miss  Coxix)X.  When  I  was  in  high  school,  if  you  cut  class,  you 
served  a  detention.  Today  if  you  cut  class,  they  thank  vou  for  coinni<r 
in  the  next  day.  There  has  to  be  sonic  kind  of  disciplhic.  And  it 
alwa}'S  conies  down  to  that. 

The  kids  come  to  school  unprepared.  If  I  came  to  school  unpre- 
pared, I  served  a  detention.  No  more. 

Mr.  Keating.  Where  did  you  go  to  school  ? 

Miss  CoNix>N.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Ktlvting.  In  New  York  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  Witliin  the  teacher  community  itself,  is  the  teaclicrs' 
union  elfective  at  all  in  putting  pressure  on  the  school  board  tojb. 
something  about  it? 

Mij^s  CoNLON.  I  don't  think  they  even  try.  I  really  don't  Because 
you  talk  to  teachers  and  the  attitude  is,  ^*Well,  I  am  getting  iny 
salary,  I  have  the  summer  off."  So  you  put  up  with  these  little  things 
all  year  round.  They  have  no  interest  in  the  kids  themselves. 

Mr.  Keating.  Should  you  have  more  involvement  of  the  parents? 

Miss  CoNW)N.  Yes,  I  think  the  pai-ents  should  be  aware  of  what  their 
children  are  doing  in  school.  I  think  they  should  have  an  interest 
in  the  parent-teacher  activities. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  the  true  pictui-e  of  the  extent  of  the  drug  usage  in 
the  high  schools  in  New  York  being  told? 

Miss  C0NTX)N.  No. 

Mr.  Keating.  Who  prevents  it  from  being  told,  or  is  it  just  ignored  ? 

Miss  CoNLON.  I  would  have  to  say  that  the  school  officials  them- 
selves are  not  reporting  it  to  the  board  of  education,  or,  if  in  fact 
they  are  reporting  it,  the  board  of  education  is  burying  the  fifnires 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  there  an  active,  aggressive  campaign  to  get  drug 
programs  or  drug  education  within  the  high  schools  by  either  the 
teachers  

Mi^  CoNix>N.-  Well,  as  I  walk  through  the  halls  of  the  schools  and 
attend  these  classes,  I  once  in  a  while  run  into  a  drug  coordinator  who 
IS  very  closed  mouthed.  She  is  absorbing  a  lot  of  information  but  she 
IS  doing  nothing  with  it.  You  will  see  posters  that  are  made  up  in 
the  art  appreciation  classes,  antidrug.  But  as  a  student  in  the  class 
I  have  felt  no  big  push  to  either  educate  me  in  the  use  or  abuse  of 
drugs.  I  have  gotten  some  education  on  the  use  of  dings.  I  have  to 
cluinge  that.  But  I  haven't  seen  too  many  effective  programs  as  to 
what  drugs  can  do  to  me  as  a  student.  So  Tsay,  no,  they  are  not  doing 
too  much. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  there  pressure  by  the  high  school  peer  group  for 
others  to  use  the  drug  ? 

Miss  CoNtON.  There  is  an  extremely  large  amount  of  pressure 
among  fellow  students— "Come  on,  let's  get  high."  As  in  the  case  of 
the  one  individual  in  Bayside  whom  I  arrested  three  times.  'When 
I  first  met  him,  he  smoked  pot  and  there  was  a  marihuana  panic  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  During  that  time,  Bayside  High  was  going 
through  a  student  changeover.  And  with  the  new  students  came  the 
heroin  pi-oblem  and  while  they  were  sitting  around  one  dav,  lie  was 
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saying.  ''Oh,  yes,  I  wisli  I  could  get  high,  I  want  to  get  higli."  They 
Siud,  **Coi)io  on,  iniin.  we  will  tiiin  you  on  to  some  dynamite  stuiF." 
And  off  they  went.  They  helped  liim  get  his  fii'st  fix,  which  set  him 
on  the  way.  so  he  became  a  stoned  junky. 

This  is  common  in  the  school  system.  Somebody  will  say.  "Oh, 
downs  'ire  no  good,  we  will  get  you  something  better."  So  they  help 
each  ot     .  they  infect  each  other. 

ilr.  Keating.  AVhich  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  process :  The  teacher 
pai-ticipation,  the  principal,  the  board  of  education,  the  law  enforce- 
ment arm.  the  prost*cution,  or  the  courts  ? 

Miss  Coxu)N.  It  has  to  stait  on  the  bottom.  Xone  of  us  is  any  good 
without  the  whole  picture.  If  the  teacher  repoi-ts  it  to  the  principal 
and  the  pi'incipal  notifies  the  authorities,  the  authorities  can  come 
in  and  do  something,  whether  it  be  the  board  of  educiition  or  the  law 
enfoicomont  officials.  But  if  the  teacher  sees  it  and  it  goes  unreported, 
it  is  no  good  because  then  we  don't  know  the  pi'oblem  in  there. 

Mr.  lvE.\TiXG.  So  you  a'?  not  getting  to  lii*st  base,  is  that  what 
you  aix^  saying? 

MissCoxu)x.  That  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Kkatixo.  Mr.  Chainnan.  recognizing  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
and  the  other  witnesses,  I  will  defer  any  fuilher  questioning  I  ha^'e 
Thank  you. 

Chainnan  Pkpper.  Miss  Conlon,  I  want  to  joiii  my  coUeagiies  in 
passing  you  the  highest  ix)ssible  commendation  for  your  courageous 
and  dedicated  connnitment  to  the  public  interest  by  be<x)ming  a  police- 
woman. I  know  vou  have  done  a  splendid  job  ana  the  whole  country 
is  proud  of  3*ou  l)ecause  you  represent  the  finest  type  of  citizen,  who 
is  fearless  and  coneernea  and  compassionate  for  people.  You  try  to 
build  a  better  countiy,  and  we  are  very  proud  to  see  an  American  citi- 
zen like  you  playing  such  a  magnificent  role  in  our  country's  service. 
I  consider  you  a  patriot  in  the  nighest  form  and  sense  of  that  word. 
AVe  are  proud  to  nave  had  you  before  our  committee. 

Good  luck.  I  hoiHi  you  get  more  help  in  the  future  than  you  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Miss  CoxLox.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  there  is  anymore 
infonnation  I  can  give  to  tlie  committee,  feel  free  to  call  on  me. 

Mr.  PniLUt^.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  next  witnesses  will  be  a  panel  of 
young  people.  I  think  for  our  record,  it  might  be  appropriate  to  enter 
their'first  names  only.  The  fii-st  young  man  is  named  Joe. 

Joe,  would  you  come  foi*ward  ? 

Mv,  Hafetz.  are  you  going  to  inquire? 

!Mr.  Hafetz.  Yes,  just  going  across,  starting  from  the  left.  Is  that 
Joe? 

STATEMENT  OF  JOE,  BRENDA,  JOEL,  AND  STEVE,  ALL  FOEMEE 
ADDICTS,  NOW  IN  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N. Y. 

Joe.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Hafktz.  Give  us  a  little  brief  backgwund  about  where  you 
went  to  schooK  your  age,  what  you  are  doing  right  now. 

JoR.  I  am  17  years  old  right  now.  I  grew  up  in  Queens  in  New  York. 
I  go  to  school  pa»sently  at  Mater  Cristi  High  School.  That  is  in 
Queens. 
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Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  tlmt  a  private  school  ? 
Joe.  Yes,  that  is  a  parochial  school. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  you  pi*esently  in  a  narcotics  treatment  program? 
Joe.  Yes,  lam. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  program  is  that? 
Joe.  Encounter,  Inc. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  program  ? 
Joe.  I  am  in  it  no^  4  months. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Breiida,  can  you  give  a  brief  backfiri-ound  on  youi-self  ? 
Brenda.  I  am  20  yeai*s  old.  I  attended  high  school  at  Jiilia  Rich- 
mond in  Manhattan. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  That  is  a  public  school  ? 

Brexda.  Yes,  it  is.  I  am  currently  in  Daytop  Village,  Inc.,  and  I 
have  been  there  for  7  months. 
Mr.  Hafei'z.  And  Steve? 

Steve.  I  am  20.  I  am  in  Encounter,  Inc.  I  am  not  attending  school 
now.  I  did  go  to  a  private  high  school  until  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  2  years  ago,  when  I  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Do  you  hold  some  position  in  the  Encounter  treatmei^t 
program  ? 

Stpats.  I  am  in  treatment. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Joel,  can  you  give  your  background  ? 

Joel.  Sure:  I  am  23  years  old,  I  am  a  staff  member  at  Encoimter, 
Inc.  I  attended  public  schools  in  New  York  City  for  about  15  years. 
I  went  to  Geof-ge  Washington  High  School,  which  is  where  I  started 
to  use  drugs.  I  was  expelled  from  there,  went  to  Taft  High  School 
where  I  continued  to  use  drugs  and  was  expelled  from  there.  After 
getting  into  Encounter,  I  went  to  high  school  at  night  and  completed 
high  school  when  I  was  20. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  are  you  doing  now  ? 

Joel.  My  position  at  ISncounter  is  twofold.  I  do  the  court  liaison 
profi:ram  and  community  relations. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Joel,  can  you  describe  for  the  court  your  experiences 
in  regard  to  narcotics?  What  age  and  grade  you  first  encountered  it  and 
what  your  experience  in  school  with  it  was? 

Joel.  OK.  I  started  to  use  drugs  when  I  was  14,  when  I  was  in  junior 
high  school.  Junior  High  School  No.  52  in  Upper  Manhattan.  The 
first  drug  I  used  was  glue  and  alcohol.  I  did  that  for  about  a  year. 

I  went  to  George  Washington  in  1963  and  began  to  smoke  marihuana 
and  take  barbiturates  and  amphetamines,  which  I  did  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half*  I  had  started  at  George  Washington  as  an  honor  student 
and  was  the  first  honor  student  ever  expelled  from  that  school.  It  was 
a  kind  of  dubious  distinction. 

My  parents  moved  to  the  Bronx,  so  I  went  to  Taft  High  School, 
where  I  started  to  use  heroin.  I  used  heroin  for  about  a  year  while 
going  to  Taft.  *^ 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  you  actually  get  started  in  the  high  school  itself? 
T  V- j^^;  1  '  staHed  through  contacts  I  had  made  in  the  school. 
I  didn  t  take  mv  first  shot  in  the  schools,  but  it  was  with  people  I  had 
met  in  my  English  class. 

Mr.  PnnxTPS.  Were  they  into  the  drug  scene  ahead  of  you?  Were 
they  involved  with  drugs  before  you  were  ? 
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Joel.  Yes;  thoy  were  involved  on  a  more  serious  level  before  I  was 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  they  induced  you  to  join  them  ? 

Joel.  No,  I  sought  them  out.  I  was  just  at  the  point  in  my  life  where 
that  was  what  I  wanted  to  do.  In  fact,  there  was  some  reluctance  on 
tlieir  part  about  involving  somebody  who  had  never  used  drugs— who 
had  never  used  hard  d|:ugs  like  heroin.  I  had  to  soit  c  i  talk  tliem  into 
selling  me  some  drugs. 

Mr.  IIafetz.  Where  did  they  sell  it  to  you?  Were  any  of  tlie  sales 
inside  of  the  school  ? 

Joel.  Yes.  The  first  couple  of  sales  I  made  were  at  my  house.  I  got 
people  to  come  over  and  sell  drugs  to  me  there  because  I  bought  largo 
quantities.  But  after  that,  once  I  got  into  it,  I  bouglit  drugs  in  t]ie 
Mihool  every  day. 

My.  Haittz.  Every  day,  you  say  ? 

Joel.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIafetz.  And  were  you  mainlining  the  drugs? 
Joel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Were  you  actually  doing  that  in  the  school  itself  ? 

Joel.  I  only  used  heroin  in  tlie  school  twice,  because  I  didn't  tliink  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  do  that.  In  case  I  overdosed  or  sometliing,  I  didn't 
waiit  to  ^et  caught. 

Air.  Hafetz.  But  you  say  you  were  buying  a  daily  supply  in  the 
school  itself? 

Joel.  Yes,  I  would  usually  score  in  the  hmcliroom  or  outside  the 
school  and  tlion  go  home.  1  just  lived  a  couple  of  blocks  from  school. 
And  get  high  at  my  house. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  many  bags  a  day  were  you  buying  in  the  school? 

Joel.  As  many  as  I  could.  It  would  vary.  I  was  doing  a  little  petty 
thievei7  and  a  little  dealing  on  the  side  to  keep  up  w-im  it.  If  I  had 
a  significant  amount  of  money  I  would  buy  a  significant  amount  of 
drn  o*s.  If  I  had  $4, 1  would  buy  $4  worth  of  drugs. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  said  you  were  getting  the  money  for  this,  in  part, 
by  doing  some  stealing  yourself  ? 

Joel.  Yes,  boosting  from  department  stores  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  Sie  thefts  also  involve  thefts  from  fellow  students 
in  the  school? 

Joel.  No. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  describe  how  the  sales  took  place  in  the 
school  ?  Were  you  buymg  from  one  particular  person  or  were  there 
several  pushers? 

Joel.  Let  me  dispute  the  term,  "pusher,"  if  I  may.  Nobody  has  to 
push  dnigs  in  a  school  in  New  York  City.  It  is  really  a  seller's  market. 
I  mean  if  a  guy  is  holding,  if  he  has  some  drugs  and  the  word  gets 
out,  all  he  has  to  do  is  sit  m  one  place  and  people  will  come  to  him. 
He  is  not  out  trying  to  induce  people  to  buy  drugs.  That  does  not 
occur.  Maybe  it  did  m  the  1960's,  but  I  have  never  seen  that  happen* 
People  seek  him  out  if  he  has  got  good  drugs,  if  he  has  got  drugs  that 
are  fairly  potent,  he  will  select  who  he  sells  to.  You  know,  if  he  aoesn^t 
know  you,  if  he  loiows  you  only  slightly,  if  he  doesn't  like  you,  j)e  will 
say  to  take  a  walk,  because  he  knows  if  he  doesn't  sell  to  you,  there 
are  four  other  people  that  want  to  buy  from  him. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  many  sellers  would  you  estimate  were  operating 
in  the  school  at  the  time  you  were  purchasing  drugs  there  ? 
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JoKL.  Well,  this  is  going  back  to  1964  and  1960.  I  personally  was 
acquainted  with  fonr  people  who  were  sellinj?  heroin  in  the  school  and 
there  were  several  others  that  were  selling  heroin  in  the  ama  of  the 
school  in  close  enough  proximity  so  that  during  the  class  change,  which 
left  us  about  5  minutes,  you  could  sneak  out  of  the  school,  score  the 
drugs,  get  high,  and  be  back  in  time  for  your  next  class.  So  although 
they  were  not  in  school,  by  proximity,  I  would  say  they  were  there. 
There  were  a  lot  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Were  there  many  people  using  the  drugs,  or  purchas- 
ing them  outside  the  school  or  in  the  immediate  school  area? 

Joel.  Yes;  there  loally  were,  even  going  back  7  or  8  years.  I  was 
pniazed  when  I  started  to  use  heroin  how  many  other  people  I  knew 
that  were  using  heroin.  I  didn't  know  how  they'ii  been.  Once  I  got  into 
it  I  started  to  meet  them,  buying  drugs  and  things  like  that."  There 
were  a  sizable  number  of  people  using  dnigs  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Hapetz.  These  were  fellow  students  in  the  scliool  ? 

Joel.  Yes. ' 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  you  able  to  estimate  at  all  ?  Koughly  ? 

JoFJ>.  I  would  say  8  years  ago,  maybe  25  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
high  schools  I  attended  would  be  using  hard  drugs. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  what  were  the  school  authorities,  as  far  as  you 
know,  doing  about  the  problem  at  that  particular  school? 

Joel.  Well,  they  were  dealing  with  it  on  two  levels.  One  was  to  deny 
it  to  anybody  that  confronted  them  about  it.  And  the  other  was  to  try 
to  quietly  remove  those  people  that  they  felt  were  i-osponsible  for  the 
proliferation  of  drugs  in  school.  I  was  expelled  from  two  schools  be- 
cause I  was  dealing  drugs. 

Mr. 'Hafetz.  When  you  say  removed,  you  don't  mean  placed  Into  a 
treatment  program? 

Joel.  No  ;  I  mean  just  removed  from  the  school.  Expelled  for  truancy 
or  for  any  other  number  of  valid  reasons  that  were  a  cover. 

Let  me  say  when  I  got  into  Encounter  in  1966,  1  weift  back  t>o  the 
two  hijjh  schools  I  attended  and  urged  the  authorities  there  to  start 
some  kind  of  refernil  sennce  or  small-scale  treatment  program  with- 
in the  schools.  Both  of  them  vehemently  denied  the  need  for  it.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years,  both  of  those  schools  have  been  in  all  kinds  of 
national  newspapers  as  being  the  two  most  outrageously,  lieavily 
dnig  involved  schools  in  the  city.  The  attitude  was  essentially  that 
they,  for  whatever  their  reasons,  had  some  kind  of  stake  in  not  allow- 
ing this  knowledge  and  information  to  become  public,  to  the  extent 
that  people  had  to  suffer  for  it.  People  took  overdoses  in  those  schools. 

Mr.  HArai7.  Was  that  frequent  ? 

Joel.  It  became  frequent  in  Taft  in  1968.  There  were  several  over- 
dose.s.  I  went  back  there  after  I  was  in  Encounter  as  a  student.  After 
the  meeting  we  had  with  the  deans  and  the  gtiidanc^  pemnnel,  where 
they  essentially  refused  to  confront  the  problem,  within  a  couple  of 
months  there  were  seven  overdoses  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Aiid  you  say  the  school  was  still  not  recoffnizinff  the 
problem? 

Joel.  I  am  sure  they  reco^ized  the  problem,  I  mean,  on  some  kind 
of  private  level.  But  at  that  time  they  were  unwilling  to  take  anv  kind 
of  position  on  it.  ^  " 

Mr,  Hafetz.  Now,  you  say  you  went  back  in  1968,  as  a  student? 
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eToEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  yon  then  finish  your  courses  and  gi-aduate  from 
the  school  i 
Joel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  year  did  you  graduate  in  ? 
Joel.  1968. 

Mr.  Hafi:tz.  Had  the  problem  become  more  extensive  at  that  time 
X  as  conipaivd  to  when  you  started  ? 

Joel.  Yes;  it  was  much  worse.  I  would  say  in  1968,  when  I  left, 
somewhere  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  people  there  were  hard- 
drug  users.  ' 

Mr.  Hafetz.  "We  have  heard  testimony  in  New  York  giving  the 
opinion  that  the  city  schools  have  had  a  drug  epidemic.  Based  on  your 
experience,  wpuld  you  say  that  was  true  ? 

Joel.  T  would  say  it  is  true  that  an  epidemic  started  in  the  last  5 
years  and  I  see  it  continuing,  spreading,  and  increasing. 

Mr.  Hafeti'z.  Brenda,  you  stated,  f  believe,  that  you  were  in  Julia 
Kichmond  High  School  ? 

Brexda.  Yes;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  describe  for  the  committee  where  that  is  and 
appi-oximately  how  large  a  high  school  that  is? 

Brenda.  It  is  located  on  67tli  Street  on  the  East  Side  of  Manhattan. 
There  are  about  3,000  students,  probably  somewhat  more. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  When  did  you  attend  that  school  ? 

Brenda.  From  March  until  June  in  1969,  and  from  September  un- 
til February  in  1970. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  would  you  describe  for  the  committer  j^our  ex- 
perience with  drugs,  when  you  got^  started,  your  experience  with  it  in 
school  ? 

Brenda.  Well,  when  I  came  to  New  York  I  had  done  a  lot  of  other 
drugs,  but  I  had  never  tried  heroin. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  Where  did  you  come  to  New  York  from  ? 
Brenda.  Maryland. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Had  you  gone  to  school  down  there  ? 

Brenda.  Yes ;  I  had* 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  city  was  that? 

Brenda.  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  At  what  age  did  you  come  to  New  York  City? 
Brenda.  Seventeen. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Wei*  you  usin§  drugs  at  that  stage? 
EraNDA.  Yes,  LSD  and  marihuana  mainly. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  And  then  what  happened  ? 

Brenda.  I  started  at  Julia  Richmond.  I  don't  think  I  had  been  there 
very  long,  maybe  about  2  or  3  weeks.  I  walked  into  the  girls'  bathroom 
off  of  one  of  the  gymnasiums  and  there  \yere  a  lot  of  girls  in  there 
snorting  dope— heroin.  One  of  the  girls  said,  "Hey^  you  loiow,  if  j^ou 
don't  tell,  we  will  give  you  soriie."  I  said  OK.  You  kaow,  I  had  tried 
everything  else.  I  figured,  you  know,  there  wasn't  going  to  be  too  niiich 
diflference.  And  that  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  heroin. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  how  frequently  did  you  begin  to  use  it  after  that? 

Brenda.  Well,  I  didn't  use  it  very  much  until  the  summer  of  1^71. 
I,  you  know,  did  it  here  and  there.  I  was  mainly  involved  in  dealing 
mill  it. 
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Mr.  Hafetz.  Prior  to  that  you  were  mainly  involved  in  sellin«' 
Jierom  ?  & 

BuDNDA.  Yes.  I  can't  say  mahily,  but  I  was  more  involved  in  sellin"" 
It  than  1  was  in  doing  it  myself. 

Mr.  Haketz.  And  when  you  say  "selling,"  would  you  desci  ibe  just 
briefly  the  selling  activities  ?  Where  would  you  sell  the  herohi  ^ 

Bkexdx\.  Any  place. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  you  sell  it  in  the  school  itself? 
Buenda.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  about  liow  much  heroin  a  day  were  you  --ellirig? 

Brenda.  At  that  point,  not  much,  because  I  was  like,  you  k.  ow,^it 
was  just  something  my  girl  friend  and  I  went  into  as  a  way  to  have 
money.  At  that  point,  it  wasn't  much  at  all.  In  1971, 1  was  dealing  to 
summer  session  and  I  was  dealing  more. 

Mr.  I-L\FETz.  Summei  of  1971? 

Brenda.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  much,  approximately,  were  you  selling? 
Brexda.  Quite  a  lot.  1,  you  laiow,  would  prefer  not  to  no  into 
specifics.  "  ^ 

Mr.  riAFETz.  Did-yon  continue  in  Julia  Richmond  Hi^h  School 
during  the  school  year  1971-72? 

Brenda.  No;  I  did  not.  Tlie  only  contact  I  had  with  them  was 
through  dealing. 

Mr.  H.\FEa'z.  You  say  some  of  your  sales  were  in  the  school  itself? 

Brenda.  Most  of  them  were  on  school  grounds  or  within  the  school 
itself. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  all  in  selling  the  drugs? 
Brenda.  No;  there  was  no  trouble  at  all. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  how  exten- 
sive the  heroin  problem  was  at  Julia  Richmond? 

Brenda.  At  the  time  that  I  went  there,  I  would  say  that,  oh,  about 
maybe  85  and  90  percent  of  the  kids  did  some  kind  of  drug.  I  have 
been  talking  to  my  sister.  She  says  it  has  now  risen  to  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  kids  do  some  kind. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  have  a  sister  still  in  the  school? 

Brenda.  Yes,  I  liave  a  sister  that  is  still  in  Julia  Richmond. 
,  Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  break  that  estimate  down?  Are  you  talk- 
ing mainly  about  hard  drugs? 

Brenda.  Julia  Richmond  High  School  is,  you  know,  probably  about 
95, 97  percent  black  and  Puerto  Rican.  There  was  always  a  large  prob- 
lem with  heroin  in  that  category.  It  has  just  recently  spread  more 
toward  the  white  and  upper  middle-class  kids  that  go  there. 

Mr,  Hafetz.  Wher  you  estimate  the  percentage  of,  I  believe,  some- 
where from  70  percent  up  of  the  student  body  using  drugs,  what  type 
of  drugs  are  you  talking  about  mainly? 

Brenda.  I  would  say  at  this  point  now,  70  percent  of  the  students, 
at  least,  have  tried  heroin.or  used  it  occasionally.  About  50  percent  are 
regular  users. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Of  those  who  are  using  heroin  on  a  rejrular  ha.sis,  would 
you  be  able  to  state  whether  most  of  them  are  getting  some  of  that 
heroin  in  the  schol  itself? 

^  Brenda.  More  than  likely  they  are  either  dealing  it  or  they  are  get- 
ting it  in  the  schools.  It  is  the  easiest  place  to  get  it  with' the  least 
amount  of  danger  to  yourself. 
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Mr.  IIafetz.  You  say  the  school  is  the  easiest  place  co  get  it  w  ith 
the  least  amount  of  danger? 

Brenda.  You  have  a  lot  less  chance  of  getting  caiight  because,  you 
know,  it  is  just  generally  teachers  and  the  authorities  just  generally 
turn  their  back  on  the  problem. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  explp.in  that  statement  more  fully  for  the 
committee  ?  What  you  mean  wnen  you  say  the  teachers  and  the  authori- 
ties are  turning  tlieir  backs  on  it  in  the  school  ? 

Brenda.  Well,  for  instance,  when  I  was  in  the  school  my  girl  friend 
and  I  used  to  occasionally  snort  heroin  on  the  front  steps,  occasionally 
in  classes.  It  was  always  in  the  bathrooms.  Teachers  did  not  even  bother 
to  go  into  the  batliroonis  most  of  the  time  because  they  inst  didn't  wr^t 
to  see  it.  There  have  been,  you  know,  occasions  when  teachers  will  ma., 
a  remark  if  somebody  doesn't  show  up,  they  are  down  the  hall  shooting 
dope,  but  you  know,  they  don't  bother  to  go  look  or  do  anything  about 
it.  It just  something  that  they  ignore. 

Ml',  Hafetz.  You  say  teachers  have  been  told  that  kids  

Brenda.  No,  if  somebody  is  missing,  they  will  make  some  kind  of 
remark:  "They  are  out  getting  high."  Somebody  who  nms  a  drug 
program  once  asked  somebody — I  was  there  at  the  time — where  some- 
body was.  The  girl  didn't  Icnow  and  the  man  who  was  running  tlie 
group  just  said,^'Well,  if  I  went  out  and  looked,  he  would  be  down  the 
liall  shooting  dope,"  and  went  on  to  further  explain  to  me  that  there 
was  really  very  little  he  could  do  about  it  because  if  he  went  down 
alone  he  would  probably  got  stabbed  or  something  and  nobody  else 
would  cooperate  with  him ;  he  was  not  a  school  authority  he  was  just 
workinfl:  in  the  school  for  drug  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  the  school  have  a  drug  treatment  program  at  that 
time? 

Brenda.  They  have  initiated  one  rather  recently.  They  didn't  have 
one  t  tlif*  time  I  was  in  there. 

You  know,  when  I  was  in  there,  I  did  tell  a  counselor  that  I  was 
using  drugs  and  I  was  referred  to  a  job  counseling  agency. 

Mr.  Ha^'etz.  What  is  a  job  counseling  agency  ? 

Brenda.  J ust  someplace  to  get  me  a  job,  you  know. 

Mr.  HvFETz.  You  told  a  high  school  counselor  that  you  were  ushig 
herohi  and  you  say  you  were  referred  to  a  job  sennce? 

Brenda.  1  didn't  specifically  mention  heroin.  At  that  point,  I  wasn't 
really  into  it  and  you  know,  I  talked  about  tripping  and  smoking 
marihiTPiia. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Whon  you  say  "trippinj?"  

Brenda.  Tripping  on  LSD.  And  f^lui  just  said,  oh,  well,  you  know, 
and  I  ^^•3^s  referred  to  a  federation  to  hnd  me  a  job. 

Mr.  ILiFETz.  Were  there  students  in  the  schoo^l  while  you  were  there 
who  appeared  to  be  actually  suffering  the  effects  of  hard  dnigs  wlvile  in 
tlie  school  itself? 

Brenda.  Oh,  definitely.  I  mean  it  was  a  common  thing.  Students 
would  gc^  come  in  ffiie  classroom,  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  nod 
out,  their  heads  down  on  the  desk  for  an  entire  class.  Or  the  student 
would  come  in,  you  know,  nose  and  eyes  running,  and  get  a  pass  to  go 
to  the  bathroom,  come  back  and  nod  out. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  What  generally  would  be  done  about  that? 
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Brkxda.  Notliing.  If  yon  wanted  to  go  to  sleep  in  class,  von  went 
to  sleep.  I  used  to  fall  asleep  in  most  of  thenx. 

Mr.  Hafktz.  Would  a  teaolier  ever  inquii'e  as  to  what  was  causiui? 
tlie  student  to  go  to  sleep  ? 

Brexda.  Occasionally  a  teacher  would  ask,  you  know,  what  is  wrou^r? 
Depending  on— you  know,  like  most  of  tlie  time,  if  a  student  was  high 
on  heroin,  they  would  just  say,  they  wei'e  tired,  thev  didn't  get  anv 
sleep.  If  tliey  got  high  on  dnigs  that  made  you  a  little  more  mwdy .  like 
mariliuana  or  LSD,  tliey  would  often  say,  I  am  stoned,  you  know, 
and  that  would  be  it. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Was  tliei-e  any  attempt  at  all  by  tlie  school  authorities 
while  you  weva  there  to  deal  with  the  problem  ? 

Brenda.  Tliere  was  a— I  don't  know  how  to  describe  it.  It  wiis  really 
3ust  a  small  scare  put  into  the  students  about  smoking  marihuana  on 
scliool  giounds  and  that  w^is  it. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Were  there  any  drug  education  coui-ses  in  the  Iiiffh 
school  ?  * 

Brexda.  Not  tihat  I  know  of  at  the  time  I  was  there.  Nobody  told  me 
about  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Steve,  can  you  just  briefly  describe  vour  experiences  in 
school  as  far  as  dnifis  ? 

^  Steve.  School  uidn't  have  very  mucJi  to  do  ^vith  my  getting  involved 
ni  drugs,  actually.  I  got  involved  in  heroin,  actually,  outside  of  the 
school.  The  only  connection  I  would  have  would  be  going  in  every  day 
to  sell  drugs.  ,  ^    ^         ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Selling  drugs  in  the  sc:hool  ? 

Steve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Did  you  say  you  attended  public  high  school  ? 

Stkxe,  No,  prn  ite  high  schodl. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  In  Manhattan? 

Steve.  In  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  large  a  school  was  that  ? 

^VT..  It  was  small,  125  people,  maybe,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Was  that  a  special  school  of  some  type? 

Steve.  Yes;  it  was.  It  was  for  what  they  call  gifted  underachievers. 
In  other  words,  you  were  capable  of  getting  high  grades  but  were  not 
doing  that,  failing  m  other  schools. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Could  you  describe  the  extent  of  heroin  and  hard-dru<' 
use  m  that  school?  ^ 

Steve.  I  don't  know  exactly  what  it  is.  I  would  say. maybe  a  quarter 
of  the  school.  I  know  that  about  90  or  98  percent  of  the  school  were 
using  drugs. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Using  dru^  of  some  kind  ? 

Steve.  Of  some  kind— almost  everybody. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Of  that,  you  say  about  a  quarter  were  using  

Steve.  Possibly,  I  really  don^  know.  Everybody  that  I  had  contact 
with  was  using  heroin  or  barbiturates. 

Mr.  HAMiTz.  And  you  say  you  were  selling  drugs  in  the  school  itself? 

feTFVE.  Yes.  I  would  go  in  for  a  few  hours  and  sell  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing—some pot,  some  pills  which  I  didn^  use  niyself,  heroin  and  co- 
caine, whatever. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  were  selling  to  support  your  own  drug  habit  at 
that  time? 
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Mr.  HAFLny..  Were  the  students  who  wore  buying  drugs  from  you^ 
students  who  were  using  them  for  the  fii-st  time  as  far  as  you  know? 

Steve.  No;  not  as  far  as  I  know,  I  never  went  out  and  solicited  any- 
thing to  people  who  were  not,  you  know,  who  I  didn't  know  were  al- 
ready using  it.  .110 

3^Ir.  Hafittz.  How  long  ago  was  that  you  were  in  the  private  scliool  ? 

Steve.  A  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  HAFfrrz.  And  then  fi'om  there,  you -went  into  a  treatment 
program? 

Steve.  Yes:  I  went  into  Encounter.  Well,  I  sort  of  faded  out  of  tliat 
school  in  the  middle  of  the  vear.  I  just  didn't  go  back.  I  got  arrested 
and  in  the  next  few  months,  I  wound  up  in  Encounter. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  did  you  get  into  tlie  treatment  program  ? 

Ste^  After  I  had  been  out  of  school  for  awhile,  after  I  dropped 
out  for  a  few  months,  I  got  arrested  and  that  is  how  I  wound  up  in 
Encounter. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  say  aft^r  you  were  arrested,  you  then  got  into  

Steve.  I  was  probated  to  Encounter. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Was  that  through  a  probation  officer? 

Steve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  AjkI  you  are  still  in  Encounter  at  the  present  time? 
Steve.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Have  you  had  experience  with  overdose  yourself, 
previously  ? 

Steve.  Yes,  I  overdosed  once  on  heroin. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  Where  was  that? 

Steve.  That  was  in  my  father's  house,  where  I  was  living  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Joe,  can  yon  describe  briefly  where  you  went  to  school 
and  wh«t  the  drug  problem  \vi\s  at  that  scnool? 

Joe.  Yes.  I  went  to  a  parochial  school  and  it  wasn't  so  much.  I  really 
Parted  getting  high  in  graanmar  school.  I  also  went  to  a  parochial 
grammai*  school.  1  started  getting  high  with  glue  and  then  went  to 
i)ot  and  pills  and  so  forth  up  the  ladder.  I  used  amphetamines  and 
LSD. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  grade  level  would  that  be,  Joe? 

JoF^  I  was  just  coming  out  of  seventh  grade,  going  into  eighth.  I 
was  around  13-yeiirs  old.  But  it  \vtisn't  so  much  in  the  school,  it  was 
mostly  outside  of  the  school  that  I  stai-ted  getting  high. 

I  was  addicted  to  heroin  at  one  point  last  summer,  1971,  when  I 
detoxified  and  then  I  oiime  into  the  program  in  February.  But  like  I 
said  before,  it  wasnt  so  much  in  tlie  school,  althougli  in  the  high 
school,  there  were  drugs  in  the  high  school.  There  were  a  very  good 
percent  of  the  kids  using  drugs  in  the  high  school.  I  would  say  about 
50  percent  using  all  tvpes  of  dnigs.  The  amount  of  people  in  my  high 
school  that  used  heroin  were  a  lower  percentage,  a  very  low  percent 
1  would  f^y  about  5  percent.  But  the  kids  who  use  drugs  are  like  a 
totally  different  line.  They  were  more  pot,  you  know,  marihuana 
smokers  and  LSD  users.  , 

But  if  I  could  bring  up  a  point  to  the  committee  refemnjof  to  what 
we  said  before.  I  see  that  the  committee  is  interested  in  seeking  to  get 
at  the  root  of  this  problem.  Going  back  to  what  the  detective  said 
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l>cfoK  that  would  be  vei-y  good,  I  think,  at  some  point  to  do  some- 
thing that  in  the  school.  To  make  it  stricter  and  to  really,  like, 
crack  dow*.  on  this  aiid  start  now,  since  way  in  the  futm'e  it  will  prob- 
ably work  to  oonie  point.  But  as  I  see  it,  wnth  most  kids  who  use  drugs, 
just  getting  higi.  in  general,  is  that  there  is  a  lot  more  to  it.  There  is  a 
lot  behind  it. 

For  example,  for  me.  was  a  lot  of  social  pressure.  I  started  getting 
high  because  I — well,  I  reuVy  couldn't  have  thought  much  of  myself. 
I  always  felt  that  I  had  to  be  willi  ^-be  hip  crowd,  you  know.  And  in 
order  to  be  with  the  hip  crowd,  I  had  to  Iianj^  out  with  them  and  do 
what  they  did.  That  eventually  led  to  getting  high.  A*-  some  point  or 
another,  even  if  I  was,  when  1  started  smoking  pot,  I  did  go  up  the 
ladder,  because  at  some  point,  there  came  a  time  when  one  of  the  kids 
experimented  with  a  different  drug — let's  say,  to  put  it  in  perspective, 
going  up  the  ladder.  Then  I  had  to  do  it,  too,  to  show  them  where 
I  was  at  so  I  could  be  accepted.  It  was  basically,  I  would  say,  out  of 
loneliness. 

Now,  it  gets  very  involved,  because  I  think  that  the  problem  really 
stems  with  the  parents.  See  now,  the  detective  said  that  parents  should 
talcc  a  very  important  part  in  discipline  also.  Now,  that  is  important, 
but  it  is  not  just  discipline.  You  see  if  parents  really  understood  the 
drug  problem  and  really  knew  how  to  bring  up  their  kids  with  a  lot 
of  love  and  a  lot  of  knowledge  to  the  problem,  I  think  things  would  be 
a  whole  lot  better,  you  see. 

But  the  things  with  the  schools  is  all  well  and  fine,  you  know.  But 
the  pi  obi  em  is  it  comes  before  that,  because  there  are  reasons  why  peo- 
ple just  get  high  in  general.  There  are  all  reasons  behind  them. ' 

I  gave  you  an  example,  which  I  think  also  fits  greatest  percentage, 
I  would  sav,  of  people  who  use  drugs  in  general— just  getting  high  in 
general.  It  is  because  there  are  reasons  why  they  do  it.  OK,  it  might  be 
their  parents.  It  is  basically  social  pressure,  you  see.  And  that  is  where 
it  really  stems  and  that  is  where  something  really  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BnASCo.  Joe,  if  I  may  interrupt  you  for  a  moment,  and  you  don't 
have  to  answer  if  you  don't  want  to.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  different  attempts  at  explaining  what  the  root 
causes  are.  Might  vou  give  tlie  committee  some  details  of  your  own? 
You  sa;,'  you  didn't  think  much  of  yourself.  Could  you  elaborate  on 
the  kind  of  problem  that  caused  you  to  feel  that  way  ? 

Joe.  Yes.  You  see,  my  family  ties  were  basically  just  family  ties  and 
that  is  it.  No  one  really  went  deep  into  each  other's  life.  No  one  really 
went  deep  into  each  other's  problems.  So  I  also  depended  a  lot  on  my 
friends,  wanting  to  be  accepted,  wantingxecognition  from  the  outside. 

Very  good  examples  are  like  the  kirt  who  takes  his  first  cigarette. 
He  has  to  show  the  other  guys  that  he  can  smoke,  too,  and  he  can  be 
a  big  man,  too.  It  was  ruled  to  that  nature. 

Mr.  Bkasco.  Are  you  saying  that  if  your  family  took  a  greater  inter- 
est in  your  problems  you  might  have  had  an  outlet  that  would  have 
been  more  constructive  at  home? 

Joe.  Yes.  And  this  also  goes  for  a  lot  of  other  situations.  If  the 
family  could  sit  down  and  talk  to  you  about  these  problerns,  you  know, 
and  really  get  into  each  other's  feelings,  really  understanding  each 
other  when  they  arc  talking,  not  just  the  usual,  you  know,  discipline 
where  a  parent  tells  a  child,  "Well,  you  can't  do  this  out  there  in  the 
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world  and  you  caivt  do  this  and  >;ou  caivt  do  that/'  If  they  got  a  littlo 
deeper  than  tiiat,  and  like  I  said,  parents  really  did  take  a  better 
interest,  vou  know,  and  showed  a  little  more  love  instead  of  just  a 
normal  routine,  I  think  that  things  would  be  a  whole  lot  better.  Be- 
cause that  is  really  where  the  problem  stems.  ^ 

If  a  kid  is  brouglit  up  right  he  is  not  going  to  use  drugs.  Social 
pressures  won't  really  bother  him  at  all,  if  he  is  brought  up  right, 
yon  know.  And  there  is  a  way  of  doing  it 

Now,  the  exact  answer  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.  I  ]ust  know  what 
I  experienced  and  reasons  why  I  started  on  dru*];s. 

ilr.  Brasco.  I  suspect  that  there  are  a  number  of  people,  public 
officials  included,  who  feel  that  way.  I  suppose  what  really  happens 
is  tliat  parents  and  people  look  to  Government  to  solve  problems 
that  have  to  be  solved,  I  suppose,  on  a  1-to-l  basis  within  your  own 
environment,  and  I  guess  the  solution  starts  at  home. 

Joe.  Yes.  I  know  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  that  type  of  problem; 
knowing  tlutt  that  is  the  solution.  It  is  a  very  difficult  solution  to  get  to. 

Mr.  Br.\sco.  All  we  can  do  basically  is  to  set  up  a  program  and  at 
the  time  you  need  a  program,  sometimes  it  is  too  lat«. 

Joel.  I  think  that  what  Joe  said  is  really  valid  ahout  people  bein^ 
involved  with  one  another  in  their  famihes.  I  think  that  i;^  like,  if  I 
might  say,  a  manifestation  of  a  reaily  basic  problem  in  our  culture, 
in  our  society,  that  people  don't  really  communicate  with  each  othe. . 
And  people  who  use  drugs  don't  communicate  with  each  other,  ci'-hev, 
and  that  is  one  of  their  basic  problems.  Kids  feel  bad,  you  know.  T;**;y 
are  kids  and  they  are  adolescents,  they  feel  uiih?.ppy.  They  feei  inaao- 
quate,  they  feel  worthless,  they  don't  feel  exciteji  about  things,  about 
being  alive.  Thev  don't  have  heroes,  you  know.  And  because  in  their 
house  and  in  their  school  and  in  the  social  institutions  they  have  been 
involved  in,  no  one  is  really  a  role  model  for  them,  no  one  has  really 
shown  them  how  to  communicate.  They  don't  communicate,  either. 
And  they  internalize  all  the  bad  feelings  they  have  and  somebody 
conies  along  and  says,  here,  smoke  this,  it  feels  good;  here,  pop  this, 
or  shoot  that,  and  the  kid  is  walking  around  with  a  lot  of  bad  feelings 
because  he  can't  communicate  with  people  and  he  is  going  to  take  a 
chemical  to  make  liim  feel  good  and  it  does  make  him  feel  good;  does 
make  him  feel  more  adequate;  more  manly,  or  her  more  womanly; 
wliatever.  He  has  a  valid  reason  for  using  drugs. 

One  thing  we  try  to  do  when  we  rehabilitate  a  person  is  to  teach 
him  or  her  to  communicate  those  kinds  of  feelings.  It  is  something  a  kid 
doesn't  learn  at  home.  We  try  to  teach  whole  families. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Joel,  we  sort  of  chase  around,  with  programs^  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  people  are  blaming  each  other;  government  is  being 
blamed  by  the  people  and  the  government  turns  back  and  says  it  is 
the  family  that  lias  to  do  it.  What  realistically,  then,  can  we  do?  It  is 
difficult  for  government  to  go  into  a  family  and  tell  them  they  have 
to  do  this  or  do  that.  Basically,  from  your  point  of  view,  are  you  saying 
it  is  a  hopeless  problem  ? 

Joel.  That  is  a  really  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  is  very  com- 
plicated. I  have  thought  about  that  a  lot.  I  have  spoken  with  other 
people  about  it  a  lot,  because  I  have  been  involved  with  the  drug 
scene  for  10  years  on  one  level  or  another.  I  have  come  to  some 
conclusions* 
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One  tliin«r  that  I  feel  is  tlmt  not  enongh  proprrains  exist,  not  enongh 
good  programs.  I  am  not  jnst.  saying  that  tlie  government  shonld  «rlve 
money  to  everybody  wlio  says  tliey  have  a  program,  you  know.  I  think 
jf  tlie  present  programs  that  exist  are  evahiated,  tliey  would  have  to 
improve  themselves.  I  think  we  have  a  long  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  didn't  mean  tlmt,  Joel.  What  I  meant  is  I  undersfand 
the  need,  we  all  do,  for  programs  at  this  stage  in  our  history,  where 
>ve  have  the  problem  surrounding  us.  But  suppose  you  had  t-o  devise 
some  kind  of  program  before  you  get  to  the  problem  of  drug  abuse. 

JoKL.  I  will  tell  you,  I  don't  think  

Mr.  BuASco.  Is  it  more  recreation  centers? 

JoKL.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is  going  to  happen  that  way.  I  guess  I  am 
feeling  fairly  hopeless  in  a  lot  of  ways.  I  don't  see  rehabilitation  as  a 
valid  means  of  coping  with  the  drug  problem.  It  is  valid  for  some 
I)eople.  It  is  cerrainly  valid  for  the  four  of  us  sitting  here,  and  for  many 
others.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drug  addicts  out  there, 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  drug  addicts  in  New  York  City 
alone.  We  are  talking  about  a  problem  of  incredible  magnitude. 

I  think  there  are  two  tlnngs  we  have  to  deal  with.  One  is  what  n:v 
^'^'^omg  to  do  for  the  people  now  addicted  and  hecoming  addicted? 

Mr.  Brasoo.  What  will  we  do  for  those  not  addicted  ? 

Joel.  I  think  that  is  the  other  thing  and  1  think  that  is  the  key. 

T  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  emotional  problems  that  cause' adflir- 
tion.  1  think  thei-e  are  also  a  lot  of  material  problems  that  cause  ad- 
diction 111  this  sociefy  and  in  this  culture.  Until  those  material  ^-on-- 
ditions  are  dealt  with— the  problems  of  lack  of  commr.nication.  You 
know,  for  some  people,  it  was  always  thought  that  drug  addiction 
was  a  ghetto  problem,  that  it  was  a  function  of  poverty.  You  know, 
people  were  poor,  so  they  tried  to  block  it  out  with  drugs.*  Now  we  have 
a  tremendous  rise  in  upper  middle-class  drug  addiction  and  dnur 
abuse.  I  think  that  indicates  that,  you  know,  some  ]>eople  are  shooting 
drugs  t>ecause  they  don't  have  it  and  they  feel  bad.  Because  this  is 
a  material  .society;  you  don't  feel  good  unless  you  have  a  lot  of  material 
thmgs,  you  know. 

m?^P,'®  ^  material  things  and  they  are  not  happv, 
either.  They  have  been  told,  "you  are  going  to  feel  good  about  yourself 
It  vou  make  it,'  and  they  have  made  it  and  they  have  made  it  for  their 
kids.  But  their  kids  are  shooting  dope.  Thei-e  is  something  lacking  in 
their  lives.  ^ 

Mn  WiKX,  M;ay  T  interrupt  there  ?  I  don't  mean  to  be  critical,  and  I 
basically  agree  with  you.  I  think  all  of  us  do\vn  through  the  years,  par- 
ticularlv  jn  tlie  ages  of  growing  up,  were  always  looking  for 'something 
better  than  vvhat  we  had.  I  have  heard  this  argument  and  I  think  vou 
are  probably  110  percent  right  But  at  the  same:  time,  how  do  we  not  let 
those  m  the  future  use  this  lack  of  communication,  social  problems  at 
home,  all  of  the  excuses  that  we  know  are  tnie— how  do  we  get  away 
from  allowing  them  to  use  it  as  a  crutdi  or  a  cop  out?  When  do  they 
straighten  up  and  say,  "Damn  it,  I  am  going  to  do  something  even  if 
there  is  a  bad  situation  in  my  home 'or  even  if  my  parents  are  sepa- 
rated, or  even  if  I  am  black  in  a  white  neighborhood,"  or  anv  of  these 
things?  When  do  the  kids  get  to  take  it  on  their  own,  take  the  bit?  And 
how  can  we  help  theni  ? . 

JoET/.  I  will  tell  you,  I  don't  see  that  happening  ? 
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Mr.  WixN.  You  doirt  see  tlrnt  liappcnin<>: ?  ^ 

Joel.  I  don't  see  it  liapi>eJiiiig,  because  I  don*t  think  that  kids  who 
ai*e  growing  up  today  have  been  represented.  I  think  the  kids  model 
themselves,  you  know.  And  I  think  some  kids  will  do  tliut.  Some  kids 
will  probably  say,  things  are  so  bad  tliat  in  spite  of  the  fuct  that  things 
are  bui,  I  ;un  going  to  make  it.  I  think  some  small  i)ercentage  of  kids 
will. 

Mr.  Wixx.  If  they  last  that  long. 

JoKL.  Kight.  But  we  have  a  culture  and  a  lot  of  cultural  trends,  a 
lot  of  media,  a  lot  of  kids  being  surrounded  by  all  kinds  of  negative 
influences,  and  it  takes  a  really^  really  strong  kid  to  witlistand  that 
kind  of  pressure.  And  I  don't  tlimk  kids  today  are  that  .strong. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Why  not?  I  am  not  being  critical.  I  am  just  searching. 

JoKi..  I  don't  know.  I  think  in  a  lot  of  ways,  I  personally  liad  it  too 
easy.  My  parents  came  up  through  tlie  depression.  Mv  father  worked — 
lie  is  a  cabdri\'er,  you  know.  His  attitude  was  his  kid  would  rtcver  lack 
anything.  Consequently,  I  never  had  to  earn  anvthing,  you  undcrst^uid, 
I  could  do  all  kinds  of  outrageous  things,  be  disrespectful  ajid  not  do 
mv  work  in  school  and  all  that,  but  I  could  still  get  what<»,yer  I  wanted. 
That  is  a  very  bad  lesson  to  teach  a  kid.  You  are  teaching  them,  do 
what  you  want,  hurt  us,  hurt  yourself,  and  we  will  reward  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Winn.  We  are  back  to pemassi\^ness  again. 

Joel.  I  think  permissiveness  is  a  bi'^  problem.  I  don't  think  the  means 
of  doing  that  is  to  go  to  the  other  enaof  the  stick.  I  think  that  liapi^ens 
in  my  house.  It  liappens  in  a  lot  of  houses.  Sometimes  jmrents  are  in- 
credibly permissive  and  sometimes  they  are  incredibly  strict. 

Mr.  WiKN.  And  half  the  time,  those  are  the  kids  that  can't  take  it 
again  and  they  pick  up  and  leave  home. 

JoKL.  Right.  T  think  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  parents  who  are  al- 
ways lil)ertine  or  always  strong  disciplinarians  than  to  'lave  parents 
who  go  hack  and  forth. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  don't  have  that. 

Mr.  BiMsco.  What  yoti  are  basically  saying  is  maylie  we  should  he 
looking  into  some  kind  of  programs  preparing  people  for  parenthood. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  think  tlie  young  lady  wants  to  make  a  comment. 

Brenoa.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  one  of  the  basic  problems  is  honestly  he- 
tween  kids  and  their  parents.  I  was  brought  up  very  strict  but  also, 
you  know,  in  a  liberal  sense.  My  rules  were  strict,  but  my  mother's 
views  on  a  lot  were  very  liberal:  But,  you  know,  she  was  trying  to  show 
me  her  life  and  make  me  want  things  that  she  had  wanted  and  got. 
Yet,  I  knew  she  was  unhappy  and  she  could  never  tell  me,  you  know, 
that  she  was  unhappy.  She  committed  suicide,  which  proved  it,  yon 
know.  And  for  me,  that  was  like  a  thing  where  I  said,  here  she  says 
I  am  stipposed  to  do  this  and  I  am  suppo^  to  strive  for  these  things  in 
life,  and  yet  she  had  a  lot  of  them  and  she  wasn't  happy.  She  couldn't 
live  with  herself,  you  know.  And  I  don't  really  know  why  she  com- 
mitted suicide,  r  don't  know  the  reasons  behind  it.  But  the  way  I 
looked  at  it  was  that  she  had  lied,  so  why  try  for  these  things? 

And  you  know,  if  she  had  had  them,  they  couldn't  have  been  worth 
that  much  to  her. 

Mr.  WiKN.  Brenda,  may  I  ask  yoti — we  don't  really  meiin  to  get 
personal  in  the.se  things,  biit  we  are  still  talking  about  philosophies.  I 
hope  that  you  real  ize  that . 
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In  the  case  of  your  mother,  you  say  that  she  lied,  and  maybe  she 
did.  Had  you  never  lied  to  her  ? 
BitENDA.  Basically,  not  about  the  way  I  felt. 

Mr.  Winn.  But  you  had  lied  to  her.  So  what  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out,  in  your  mind,  at  that  stage,  is  what  was  so  wrong.  What  was  so 
naich  worse  about  your  mother  lying  than  if  you  liad  looked  in  the 
mirror  and  said,  yes,  I  have  been  lying  to  my  mother  about  staying  out 
too  late  or  whatever  you  might  have  lied  about. 

Brenda.  No,  what  it  was,  was  kids  pick  up  on  their  parents  at  a 
very  early  age,  on  their  feelings  and  what  is  going  on  with  them.  Up 
until  the  time  I  was  about  13  I  was  very  honesc  and  straightforward 
about  just  about  everything  I  did.  I  may  have  told  a  lie  here  and  there, 
but  it  was  nothing  where  1  lied  a  lot,  and  if  I  lied  it  was  something 
perfectly  ridiculous,  like  where  I  spent  my  dime. 

But  I  would  always  go  to  her  with  the  way  I  felt  and  things  like 
that.  And  you  know,  I  got  kind  of,  well,  yon  are  going  to  get  over  it, 
or  I  shouldn't  feel  that  way.  Yet  I  knew  she  was  unhappy  and  I  had 
known  it  since  I  was  little. 

Mr.  WiNX.  Maybe  she  didn't  want  you  to  know  that,  though.  Maybe 
she  was  protecting  you.  That  is  what  I  am  try ing  to  say. 

Brevda.  You  see,  that  is  it,  too.  A  parent's  idea  of  protection  can 
totally  turn  a  kid  the  wrong  way. 

Mr.  Winn.  Well,  I  think  that  is  basically  what  Joel  was  saying  a 
little  while  ago,  too,  that  maybe  the  kids  want  it  straight,  more  so 
than  vve  as  parents—and  I  have  five  children  about  your  ages.  Maybe 
^ye  don't  level  with  the  kids  as  much  as  we  should.  But  at  the  same 
time,  maybe  we  don't  want  them  to  have  to  face  some  of  the  things  in 
the  world  that  we  have  had  to  face.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  it. 

Brenda.  But  you  see,  we  do  face  it  eventually,  you  know,  and  if  you 
are  not  prepared  for  it  the  shocks  can  become  even  worse. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Brenda  talked  about  discipline  and  I  was  very  inter- 
ested. Apparently,  all  of  you  expressed  some  opinions  on  discipline. 
We  live  m  a  day  where  if  you  talk  as  a  public  official  about  discipline, 
you  become  somebody  with  horns  and  somebody,  say,  in  New  xork 
City  who  is  less  than  progressive  and  liberal.  That  is  the  old  argument 
we  have  about  law  and  order  and  equating,  possibly,  discipline  with 
punishment.  I  was  very  interested  to  hear  that  all  of  you  stated  lack 
of  discipline  as  part  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  just  one  comment? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Keating.  I  thought  I  heard  Joel  say  that  consistency  was  very 
important,  rather  than  whether  you  are  liberal  or  strict.  The  con- 
sistency of  how  you  were,  probably  overshadowed  anything.  Is  that 
correct? 

Joel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keating.  And  that  it  was  a  good  asset  to  be  consistent? 

Joel.  Yes,  because  if  you  are  consistent  it  means  that  very  often  you 
are  being  consistent  out  of  a  philosophy,  out  of  an  honesty,  and  not  out 
of  manipulative  necessity  or  a  way  of  dealing  with  a  situation  sort  of 
dishonestly,  but  out  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  just  wanted  to  say  there  are  a  number  of  encounter 
situations  that  have  developed.  There  is  even  a  marriage  encounter.- 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  an  interesting  approach  and  from  what  I  have 
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seen,  i}eople  who  participate  in  it  seem  to  be  more  honest  and  realistic 
in  their  approach  to  life.  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  technique  in  terms  of 
communicating.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  helped  you. 

Are  all  of  you  in  an  encounter  movement  ? 

Brexda.  I  am  in  Davtop  Village,  Inc. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Does  that  have  what  one  might  consider  an  encounter 
approach? 

Bren-da.  That  is  one  of  their  basic  tools,  encounter  groups. 
Mr.  Brasco.  So  while  it  is  a  different  program,  the  approach  is  the 
same? 
Brpkda.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pepper,  By  way  of  sununary,  what  would  oach  one  of  you 
j^oung  people  suj^gest  we  could  do  to  deal  vith  the  very  sei-ious  drug 
problem  there  is  in  the  schools  today?  You  do  consider  it  a  very  serious 
problem  today,  don't- you,  the  amount  of  drug  use  and  abuse  in  the 
schools?  * 

Brexda.  Yes. 

Chaimian  Pepper.  If  you  were  to  design  a  program,  what  in  sub- 
stance would  you  say  the  program  should  be? 

Let's  start  witJi  you,  Joe?  What  can  ^ve  do  about  this  problem? 

Joe.  Like  I  said  before,  I  think  it  was  very  valid,  wliat  the  detective 
bron<rht  up  about  her  personal  opinion,  what  should  be  done  in  schools. 
T  think  that  is  pretty  important,  because  T  think  that  could  help  a 
lot.  You  sec,  I  see  the-  problem  as  what  has  already  been  stated.  I  don^t 
think  I  could  really  answer  the  question,  because  I  feel  like  it  is  some- 
thinir  for  parents.  It  is  something  for  them  to  start  from  the  bofrinning. 

My  answer  would  be  generally,  I  will  .say,  just  that,  to  get  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  from  a  child's  groAvth. . 

Chairman  Pepper.  Would  it  be  possible  for  .somebody  to  discover 
that  by  maybe  havin/j  counseling  services  or  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  or  somebody  else  for  children  troubled  with 
home  problems  and  the  like,  to  come  in  and  see  what  might  be  done 
about  it? 

Joe.  Definitely  so. 

Chni  rman  Pepper.  Brenda,  what  do  you  think  ?  ^Vhat  is  your  advice  ? 

Brexda.  Well,  I  feel  that  a  lot  more  has  to  be  done  w^ith  dealing  with 
the  root  of  the  problem.  Because  druo^  are  more  or  less  a  symptom 
of  somebody's  emotional  problems.  It  is  not  the  problem  itself.  It  is 
just  a  way  of  escaping  from  whatever  is  bothering  a  person.  And  I 
think  a  lot  more  hasto  be  done  with  dealing  with  that. 

I  also  think  that,  in  general,  parents  have  to  know  about  programs 
available,  you  know,  even  when  thbir  kids  aren't  iising  drugs.  We  have 
had  cases  in  Davtop  of  kids  who  have  not  yet  sturtcd  using  drugs  but 
whose  p:  **ents  felt  that  it  was  important  that  thev  get  tiie  more  or 
less  education  and  the  teaching  that  comes  from  Daytop.  I  think  a 
lot  more  has  to  be  done  with  letting  parents  know  tha.t  such  things  are 
available. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Is  that  desirable  or  not? 

Brexda.  I  think  it  works  out  verr  welt  You  know,  from  the  .kids 
that  we  have  had  there  has  been  a  noticeable  change  iu  a  lot  of  their 
attitudes.  You  know*  when  they  came  in,  like  I  coula  pick  up  on  them. 
I  cotild  see  them  heading  for  dnigs  eventually  soimetime  in  t^e.war 
future.  And  if  they  have  progressed  tKmigh  fh^  progi^m,  yoii  kriow^ 
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a  lot  of  their  attitudes  have  changed,  a  lot  of  their  feelings  about 
themselves.  They  have  seen  that  whether  or  not  they  are  heroes  or 
there's  a  specific  structure  to  our  society,  they  can  make  their  own 
and  if  they  live  by  it  and  stick  to  it  with  conviction. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Incidentally^  ha^'^e  you  seen  any  films  or  any  of 
the  federally  funded  drug  education  programs?  Are  they  doing 'any 
good? 

Brexda.  The  federally  funded  ? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Federally  funded,  yes.  There  are  a  good  many 
programs  in  the  schools  diat  the  Federal  Government  is  primarily 
lunding  or  financing. 

BiJENDA.  Any  of  Uie  programs  that  I  know  about  that  go  on  in  the 
schools*  have  not  worked.  You  know,  they  couldn't  get  the  kids  into 
them,  or  if  they  got  them  in,  they  j  ust  didn't  attend. 

Mr.  BuAsco.  May  I  brcak  into  this  ? 

Brenda,  let  me  ask  you,  were  you  ever  arrested  ? 

Brenda.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  Brasgo.  Did  yon  ever  receive  any  kind  of  consideration  in 
the  couit  like  youth  council  bureau  or  anything  ? 
Brenda.  Not  youth  council,  no. 

Mr.  Brascct.  How  old  were  you  when  you  were  arrested  ? 
Brenda.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Buasco.  ^Vhat  were  you  arrested  for?  Sales? 

Brenda.  I  was  an-esfed  on  four  charges,  three  of  which  were 
dropped,  and  I  was  finally  charged  with  A-1  misdemeanor,  posses- 
sion of  dangerous  dmgs. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  receive  any  sentence  for  that? 

Brenda.  Three  years  probation. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  get  any  rehabilitation  program  with  your 
probation  ? 

Brenda.  I  would  not  be  in  Daytop  Village  now  if  it  x^iim^t  for  my 
probation  oiRcer. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Was  that  Manhattan  ? 
Brenda.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Bru\sco.  So  in  your  particular  case,  the  referral  system,  mtJier 
than  going  to  jail,  worked  ? 

Brenda.  Yes,  m  my  particular  case.  But  I  have  also  discovered 
from  other  probation  officers  that  I  did  know  that  I  was  lucky.  I  got  a 
probation  officer  that  was  very  much  pro-Daytop,  laiew  a  lot  aboilt  the 
program. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  were  here  in  the  room  and  heard  the  discussion 
about  the  question '  of  apjproach,  as  how  to  handle  a  youthful  drug- 
offender.  Do  yon  think  you  would  have  been  better  off  i{  they  had  sent 
you  to  jail? 

Brenda.  No,  I  don't.  The  problem,  though,  is  that  most  of  the 
time  when  a  youthful  offender  or  otherwise  is  told  by  a  probation  officer 
to  go  to  a  rehabilitation  program,  they  manage  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  brings  another  question  tc.  .ay  mind. 

J oEii.  Could  I  say  somethmg  to  that,  too  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Go  ahead. 

JoELj^I  just  want  to  say  something  about  institutions* 
Mr.  Brasco.  If^y^ou  will  let  me  iinish,  then,  with  Brenda,  then  you 
ca:n  say  it^  because  I  wanted  to  ask  one  other  thing  of  Brenda. 
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Joel.  All  right. 

Mr.  Brasco  (presiding).  Brenda,  obviously,  you  ^Yere  arrested. 
That  is  why  you  were  there.  There  is  also  some  controversy  about 
what  do  we  do  with  someone  that  we  know  is  using  drugs?  Do 
we  force  them  into  a  program,  do  we  wait  luitil  they  make  up  their 
mind  ?  What  do  we  do  i 

Brenda.  Well,  you  see,  a  program  like  Daytop  will  not  take  some- 
body if  they  do  not  decide  after  an  interview  to  stay  there.  Because- it  is 
not  going  to  work  if  right  f i-om  the  beginning,  you  are  saying,  no.  I 
mean  I  said  yes,  I  will  come,  and  hiside,  I  said  to  heck  with  it,  you 
know.  I  will  get  out  in  a  month,  But  if  you  can  make  the  initial  thing, 
well,  yes,  I  will  come,  you  know,  it  gives  them  the  time. 

Mr.  Brasco.  But  the  point  is  you  said  yes  you  would  go,  and  I  sup- 
pose that  was  under  the  threat  of  your  being  frightened  that  you  would 
violate  your  probation  and  go  to  jail. 

Brexda.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  BiLvsco.  So  that  was  a  form  of  involuntary  transportation  from 
the  courthouse  to  Daytop  Village,  was  it  not  ? 
Brexda.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  had  discussed  some  programs  of  involuntary  com- 
mitment under  civil  law.  Wouldn't  that  be  the  sama  kind  of  thing  you 
went  through? 

The  point  is,  do  we  have  to  wait  for  someone  to  be  arrested  or  for 
someone  to  receive  the  light  when  we  know  that  that  someone  is  out 
on  the  street  popping  pills,  tripping,  using  heroin,  and  is  not  going  to 
doit  on  their  own? 

Brkxda.  Well.  I  don't  really  see  how  you  are  going  to  get  somebody 
into  a  progiam.  I  don't  know  law,  so  I  dont  know  how  you  are  going 
to  get  somebody  in. 

Sir.  Brasco.  They  are  in  the  schools  now.  Under  the  law  of  the  Stiite 
of  N  ew  York  a  teacher  can  petition  a  court,  a  parent  can, 

Joel.  Not  anymore. 

Mr.  Brasco.  A  district  attorney  can. 

Joel.  Not  anymore.  The  narcotics  strict  control  commission,  who  is 
holding  that,  can  jio  longer  receive  commitments. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  because  they  don't  have  the  money.  1  spoke  to 
District  Attorney  Roberts  from  the  Bronx  and  he  is  willing  to  take 
people  ill.  One  of  the  problems  on  the  question  of  money,  particularly 
with  the  Board  of  Etfucation  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  they  refuse 
^  iSi^®  ^^^^  ^^P  admit  they  have  a  problem.  It  is  difficult  going 
to  Washington  or  Albany  and  saying  on  the  one  hand,  we  don't  have  a 
problem  and  saying  on  the  other  hand,  give  us  money  for  a  problem  we 
don't  have.  ^  .   ^  s. 

The  point  I  make  in  terms  of  approach  es  tiiat  I  know  everybody  tells 
me  you  have  to  come  in  on  your  own  and  I  know  most  people  don't.  A 
lot  of  them  are  court  referrals. 

The  point  I  am  making-is  if  a  guy  is  standing  on  a  corner,  ov  a  ^^al 
is  standmgon  the  comer,  and  I  know,'Vou  know,  that  they  are  using 
drugs,  and  it  is  obvious  from  every  kind  of  ffuidelbie  or  test  you  want 
to  use,  do  we  let  them  stand  on  the  comer  until  they  make  up  their  own 
mind  or  do  we  get  them  in  on  civil  commitment  and  let  them  be  helped 
by  the  program  you  have,  or  any  other  kind  of  program  ?  ' 
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Brexda.  The  only  time  I  have  ever  heard  of  anyi^ody  being  com- 
mitted to  the  place  when  they  have  not  been  arrested  is  to  the  Rocke- 
feller program,  which  does  not  solve  anything  and  does  not  help 
the  pei'son  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Brascx).  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  not 
plugging  for  any  particular  program.  I  am  talking  about  assum- 
ing we  have  a  program  that  works,  xou  have  used  drugs.  Do  you  think 
people  are  going  to  come  in  on  their  own  ? 

Brenda.  You  do  get  some.  I  think  that  yes,  more  force  has  to  be 
used. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  I  am  asking  is,  Do  you  believe  in  civil  commit- 
ment or  not? 

Brexda.  That  is  hard,  you  know.  Yes,  I  would  say  I  do  if  it  would 
you  know,  really  be  put  into  effect,  really  enforced,  and  if  they  were 
put  into  programs  that  did  work. 

Mr.  Brv\sco.  Suppose,  and  I  understiind  and  appreciate  that  you 
are  comniitted  to  your  program  at  Daytop  Village — it  has  worked 
for  you  and  you  feel  that  is  a  good  program  and  would  work  Xor  others. 
Supjpose  we  had  money  in  programs  similar  to  yours,  we  expanded 
your  program  and  set  up  similar  programs  across  the  city  and  State. 
Would  vou  believe  in  civil  commitment,  then  ? 

Brexda.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  other  words,  the  idea  of  civil  commitment  does  not 
offend  you? 
Brexda.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  don't  feel  it  is  a  violation  of  one's  Qoustitutional 
rights,  do  you?  , 

Brenda.  Not  really,  because  most,  of  the  people  we  have  in  our  pro- 
grams that  have  stayed  have  either  come  from  courts  or,extreme  pres- 
sure from  home,  like  getting  thrown  out.  Those  aire  the  people  that 
usually  enS  up  staying.  ^  .  , 

So  1  am  not  really  against  it  I  might  be  if  it  happened  to  me. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  know.  I  agree  with  you  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
bottom  line — when  it  happens  to  us. 

But  the  point  that  I  am  making  is  that  as  a  public  official,  there 
is  an  arguinent  that  raises  its  headlback  home,  that  this  is  a  violation 
of  one's  constitutional  right,  I  often  wonder  what  tJie  violated  con- 
stitutional right  is— to  stay  on  the  corner  and  attempt  to,  kill  your- 
self of  an  oyewlose  ?. 

Mr.  Blommer.  Is  the  Rockefeller  program  a  methadone  mainten- 
ance program?  ^ 

Brexda.  Yes,  partly. 

Mr.  Blommer.  Could  you  comment,  or  anybody  else  who  wo]iild  like 
to  comment,  on  whether  you  think  methadone  maintenance  programs 
help  people  or  not,  or  help  solve  the  problem  or  not? 

Brenda.  I  was  on  methadone  and  I  can  say  for  myself,  yes;  I 
detoxified  and  I  got/off Jt  but  that  is  just  because,  you  know,  I  was 
on  probation  and.  had  decided  I  had,  reached  the  bottom  limit  and  I 
was  not  going  to.be  on  any.drug.  '  - 

Mi:.  Brasco.  Did  they  give  you  any  psychiatriatreafament? 

Brexda.  No  ;  I  just  wont  in  and  picked  up.  my  methadone  and  left. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  didn't  have  anything  coupled  with  it? 
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Brenda.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  just  saying  if  you  were  in  an  encounter  situation, 
or  Daytop,  might  that  be  a  different  thing  ? 

Brenoa.  I  do  not  think  substituting  one  illegal  drug  for  one  that  is 
legal  solves  anything. 

^Ir.  Brasco.  Would  you  agree  with  some  of  the  talk  that  is  going 
around  now  that  we  ought  to  legalize  some  of  the  dinigs;  namely, 
marihuana? 

Brenda.  I  can't  answer  for  other  people.  For  myself  personally,  I 
don-t  advocate  it,  because  I  know  that  was — ^you  know^f  I  started 
smoking  again,  it  would  be  very  easy,  you  know,  to  say,  "Well,  see,  this 
isn't  so  bad."  And  I  know  it  was  a  way  that  I  got  into  heroin,  just  by 
moving  up  the  ladder,  and  I  know  from  inost  people  I  know  that  have 
gone  on  an  v  kind  of  drug  harder  than  marihuana,  they  have  at  some  pe- 
riod in  their  lives  smoked  it  and  I  would  not  advocate  it. 

Joe.  I  would  just  like  to  say  one  thing  to  that  last  question  that  j^ou 
asked  about  "Do  you  think  certain  drugs  should  be  legalized  in  the 
United  States?"  They  are  thinking,  I  do  not  know  if  they  are  think- 
ing or  if  they  are  going  to  set  up  pilot  programs  for  heroin  for  hard- 
core addicts,  just  as  an  exjjeriment;  I  personally  do  not  see  this  as 
working  because  how  I  see  it  is  that  that  is  not  really  g^ing  at  the 
problem  They  are  going  to  go  in,  get  their  heroiii,  detox  off  that,  use 
methadone  and  detox,  then  they  are  going  to  go  into,  a  rehabilitation 
program,  when  really  all  that  has  to  be  done,  what,  is  getting  at  the 
problem,  is  just  detoxification  of  your  habit  and  going  iuto  a  rehabili- 
tation program,  a  therapeutic  program. 

^5iow,  because  what  is  really  happening  is  that  all  of  the  cities  are 
really  interested  in  is  the  crime*  you  see.  They  are  not  really  interested 
in  the  individual,  where  the  proMm  is. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you.  I  suspect  that  society  . 
is  caving  in  at;  this  point  from  all  kinds  of  pressures.  What  they  are 
saying  is,  "Go  ahead,  let  somebody  else  use  them  and  just  leave  us  alone 
for  the  time  being.'^ 

What  is  your  position  ?  Should  we  legalize  marihuana  or  not  ? 

Joe.  Marihuana? 

Mr.  Brascx>.  Yes.  ^  ;  , 

Joe.  I  really  haven't  given  that  any  thought.  I  cJin't  see  it  as  being 
legalized,  because — well^  my  personal  experiences  is  that  marihuana 
is,  whatever  it  is  classified  technically  it  aces  not  make  any  difference 
to  me,  because  using  it  is  getting  high.  OK.  When  1  am  getting  high, 
I  am  trying  to  nm  from  something.  - 

Mr.  Brasco.  How  about  the  other  two  gentlemen?  Do  you  agree  or 
disagree? 

Joel.  I  think  marihuana  should  be  legalized.  It  is  just  crass  hypoc- 
risy to  keep  it  illegal  at  this  point.  I  feel  like  a  lot  of  studies  have 
been  done.  The  President  haa  commissions^  to  study  it,  he  picked  a 
conservative  commission  who  were  all  against  legalizing  itr 

Mr.  Brasco.  TjCt's  not  deal  with  conservative  or  any  other  philoso- 
phy. I  do  not  like  that  kind  of  terminology.  That  only  complicates 
things.  '  ■       ^  ,  '      .  : 

Joel.  OK.  He  picked  a  commission  to.study  marihuana; 

Mr.  PHiLLTPS.>We  read  the  cbmmiasion's  report,  Joel.  Gould  you  tell 
us  from  your  own  experience  and  only  your  own  experience — ^we  do 


not  want  to  hear  any  arguments — clo  you  think  your  taking  mari- 
huana had  any  effect  on  your  ultimate  drug  addiction  at  all  ? 
Joel.  I  do  not  think  it  "had  causative  effect. 

yiv.  Brasco.  Well,  you  seem  to  bo  inconsistent  vnth  vour  own  state- 
ments, Joel,  at  this  point. 
Joel.  How'Sthat? 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  inconsistency  lies  in  the  entire  text  of  your  dis- 
cussion, in  which  you  talk  about  people  using  the  chemicals  as  an 
escape  from  problems  from  within.  Was  this  one  of  the  chemicals  you 
used  as  the  beginning  of  an  escape  for  yourself  ? 

Joel.  Yes. 

Mv.  Brasco.  Isn't  that  an  inconsistency? 
•  JoHL.  No. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Why? 

Joel.  I  will  telfyon  wliy.  I  think  more  harm  is  done  bv  keeping 
marihuana  illegal  than  good. 
Mr.  Brasco.  You  mean  because  people  are  arrested  ? 
Joel.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  another  problem. 
Joel.  Could  I  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  BiL\soo.  Would  that  help  your  situaaon  if  we  legalized  and  let 
eveiybody  settle  their  problems  that  way  and  then  we  would  have 
more  encoim ter  programs? 

Joel.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  a  significant  increase  in  the 
smoking  of  marihuana  if  it  were  legalized.  I  think  just  about  erer>'- 
body  is  smoking  it  now  and  I  can't  sec  it  becoming  more  significantlv 
proliferated.  I  think  what  happens  a  lot  is  that  people  smoke  man- 
Iiuanaj  ai-e  arrested  for  it,  arc  institutionalized  for  it  Maybe  they 
hated  themselves  a  little  bit  when  they  went  in,  but  when  they  come 
out  they  really  have  some  reasons  to  hate  themselves. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  are  getting  back  to  the  same  argument  of  the  police 
officer  and  the  district  attorney.  Should  we  throw  them  into  jail  right 
away  or  do  what  he  did  and  try  to  look  for  a  program  and  he  criti- 
cized later? 

How  about  you,  Steve? 

Steve.  About  marihuana? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yes. 

Stevk.  If  you  get  right  down  to  it,  I  do  not  think  anv  dnig  slionld 
be  illegal.  *  ^ 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  ihe? 

Stkve.  I  do  not  think  anything  should  be  illegal  in  terms  of  drugs. 
I  will  tell  you  why*  For  the  same  reason  that  I  think  what-  the  detec- 
tive was  doing  is  futile.  I  think  you  wind  up  ch^ising  your  tail. 

Mr.  BnA*5co.  Then  why,  do  you  advocate  the  continuance  of  this 
prograiu . .  -xt  you  are  involved  in  ?  , 

SiTAT?.  Yes,  of  course  I  do:  but  all  that  this  is  doing  is  taldng  care 
of  a  problem,  a  generation  of  addicts^which  already  exists*  It  is  doing 
nothing  to  keep  another  one  from  cropping  up,  except  for  maybe  our 
children. 

Mr.  Brasco*  Well,  do  you  think  if  ^/e  legalize  all  the  drugs,  that 
would  keep  the  problem  from  cropping  up  ?  ^ 

Steve.  No,  I  do  not.  I  do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  witli  the 
problem. 


Mr.  Ri^ASco.  In  other  words,  you  dra,w  no  relationship,  and  you  say 
this  problem  is  going  to  happen  no  matter  what  ? 
Stevk.  Yes,  I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Brasco.  a  doctor  said  that  the  other  day.  He  said  that  those 
people  w^ho  are  using  dings  were  just  using  it  because  it  is  available. 
Those  very  same  people  would  be  stealing  and  causing  trouble  in  a 
different  way  if  the  drugs  weren't  available.  Would  you  agree  with 
tha^.? 

Steve.  They  are  a  symptom  of  general  bad  feelings. 

?»Ir.  Brasco.  He  was  saying  very  simply,  the  umg  happened  to  be 
available  and  that  was  a  wa)'  to  solve  their  problem.  But  if  it  weren't 
available,  assuming  we  had  a  dnig-free  society  

Steve.  That  would  not  znake  happy  people. 

Mr.  Br^\sco.  Their  antisocial  behavior  would  come  out  another  way. 
Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Steve.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  that  pretty  much  everything  that  I  have 
heard  today  as  far  as  suggestions  on  what  to  do  are  very  futile  things. 
It  does  look  land  of  hopeless  to  me,  to  tell  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So  basically  yov  are  saying,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
facetious,  it's  hopeless.  We  create  people  and  these  problems  crop  up 
m\d  there  is  nothing  we  can  do? 

Steai:.  I  do  not  luiow. 

]Mr.  Brasco.  Again  I  do  not  mean  to  be  facetious,  but  do  we  employ 
them  in  programs  to  rehabilitate  othcis,  or  what? 

Steve.  There  are  things  that  you  can  do  as  far  as  taking  care  of 
existing  addicts.  But  I  have  no  idea  what  you  can  do. 

Brenda.  I  would  like  to  say  something.  The  program  that  I  am  in- 
Tolved  in,  Daytop,  has  very  recently  gotten  very,  very  involved  in  the 
community.  We  have  very  young  kids,  you  know,  7, 8, 9  years  old  who 
come  in  and,  you  know,  play  jjing  poilg.  They  have  stai*ted  a  baseball 
team  and  we  also  have  something  called  community  groups,  one  night 
a  week.  We  do  a  lot  of  activities  with  commimity — free  lunches 
starting  July  1,  things  like  that.  They  are  trying  to  use  that  as  a  means 
of  gettnig  at,  at  least,  our  immediate  community  and  getting  to  people 
before. 

Air.  Brasco.  I  think  I  asked  that  of  someone  before,  Brenda,  at  least 
I  thouofht  I  did.  I  got  a  neg^ative  response.  I  said  do  we  need  more 
recreational  and  social  facilities? 

Brexda.  It  is  not  just  recreational,  though. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  suppose  we  are  talking  about  leadership  and  dis- 
cipline and  if  we  have  tliat  kind  of  a  recreation  and  social  facility 
wnere  that  would  be  exerted,  might  it  take  the  place  of  a  family  or  take 
the  place  of  some  of  the  values  thf^t  people  are  missing  and  cut  people 
off  from  having  troubles. 

Brexda.  Yes ;  you  see,  but  Daytcp's  idea  is  also  to  get  the  entire  fam- 
ily involved  and  not  just  in  social  things,  in  doing  thmgs  f '>r  their  own 
community,  to  better  it  and  try  to  kind  of  clean  up  th?  streets.  It  is 
not  a  thing  where  it's  recreational.  We  have  recreational  activities.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  discipline,  because  the  kids  are  not  disr.iplined  that 
much  when  they  are  inside  our  facility.  They  have  to  ask  if  they  can 
eat  the  food  and  they  are  told  not  to  break  the  furniture  and  if  they 
make  too  much  noise,  they  are  told  to  quiet  down.  But  that  is  relatively 
all  the  discipline  they  receive. 
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It  is  just  to  give  them  other  channels  than  just  hanging  out  on  the 
streets  and  to  give  the  parents  an  education,  kind  of  m  feing  honest 
witn  their  kids  and,  you  know,  helping  them  to  grow  up  the  right  wav. 
^  And  also,  I  want  to  say  something  about  what  we  said  about  leffal- 
izing  all  drugs.  ^ 

I  am  totalljr  against  it  I     ^se  a  lot  of  people  would  be  just  trvin<r  a 
lot  because  It  IS  legal  and  I  t..ink  that  it  would  just  kind  of  ten'd 
you  know,  "Well,  it  is  legal,  so  why  not  do  it." 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  this  last  question:  Should  we  take  people 
who  are  not  drug  abusers  at  this  point  and  separate  them  from  those 
wlK)  are  i  Can  they  exist  side  by  sidTe  without  infecting  eacli  other  ? 
T  "7  ^^^yy  depends  entirely  on  the  person,  on  an  individval. 

in  the  schools  as  it  stands  now,  if  somebody  is  going  to  use  drug«  thev 
are  going  to  use  drugs  whether  they  are  isolated  from  the  general  cro  w*d 
or  not.  ^ 

Mr.  Ri^^sco.  But  don't  you  think  the  fact  that  it's  available  in  the 
schools  to  someone  who  is  under  pressure  makes  it  easier  for  him  or 
her  to  begin  to  use  it?  If  they  were  in  a  school  which  was  relatively 
drug  free,  you  might  have  a  different  situation.  Or  at  least  the  chnnc4 
for  abuse  would  be  less. 

Brenda.  That  is  not  going  to  solve  any  of  the  problems  that  a  stu- 
dent might  be  having  within  himself  and  you  ha  veto  ask  again  how 
long  would  a  school  stay  relatively  drug  free?  It  would  not  last  long. 
Because,  you  know,  it  is  a  drug  culture  at  this  point  and  there  is  a 
drug  epidemic.  And  unless  you  put  oomebody  on  an  island  and  had 
walls  up  to  the  sky,  you  are  not  going  to  isolate  them  from  drugs  or 
the  drug  problem  and  the  school  would  not  stay  free  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Mr.  Brasco.  So  the  sum  total  of  what  you  have  said  here  is  that 
you  need  some  kind  of  a  relative  and  effective  drug  program  to  help 
those  that  are  addicted  and  what  we  have  to  do  is^  to  sit  around  and 
wait  until  parents  or  society  get  the  light  and  know  how  to  bring  up 
young  people  without  the  pressure  that  they  have  to  face  today,  which 
causes  them  to  use  drugs. 

Joel.  I  haven't  heard  anybody  suggest  that  we  sit  around  and  wail. 

Mr.  PHnjJTS.  There  is  one  question  before  you  leave  that  point, 
Congressman.  The  point  I  think  Congressman  Brasco  is  trving  to 
^^ke  with  you,  Brenda,  is  he  said  if  von  have  two  types  of  schools,  one 
which  IS  drug  free  and  one  a  special  facility  for  people  taking  drugs, 
and  you  maintain  that  the  drug  free  school  would  become  infested 
after  a  period  of  time.  Isn't,  in  fact,  Daytop  Village  a  drug- free  school 
and  has  that  become  infected  ? 

Bkenda.  Not  really  infected:  no.  It  has  not  reflillv  in  anyway. 

Mr.  Philmps.  But  the  point  is,  is  there  an  atmosphere  you  can  create 
and  a  program  which  you  can  create  in  a  drug-free  school  that  would 
tend  to  keep  it  drug  free?  I  think  that  is  what  the  Congressman  wants 
to  know?  ^ 

Bkenha.  If  they  create  a  school  that  is,  you  know,  run  more  or  less 
to  crei^te  an  atmosphere,  kind  of  like*  you  know,  one  of  the  programs 
one  of  us  might  be  in  or  kind  of  like  I)a:^op,  and  it  is  reallv  ruii  that 
way,  which  is  difficult  at  times,  then  I  think  there  is  a  possibility.  But 
the  thing  you  have  to  look  at,  too.  is  that  it  would  take  a  lot  of  time 
and  take  a  lot  of  work,  because  people  do  not,  when  they  first  come 
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into  any  kind  of  program,  want  it.  They  are  quite  willing  to  fight  it 
until  tliey  just  get  tired  of  fighting  and  a  lot  of  students  might  just 
leave  the  school  as  a  solution,  .x  lot  of  people  leave  Daytop  as  a 
solution. 

Mr.  Brasco.  But  isn't  it  better  to  have  some  of  them  leave  and  those 
who  stay  are  relatively  drug  free,  unle.ss  there  is  a  lot  of  cheating 
going  on  at  Daytop  ? 

Brenda.  I  can  say  just  about  Daytop  itself  and  what  I  know  of  it. 
I  think  the  main  problem  with  cheating  comes  with  the  kids  who  go 
home  and  aren^  dealinjg  hortestlj^  with  their  feelings,  and  they  don't 
last  too  long.  They  either  come  into  Daytop,  are  honest  about  what 
they  have  done  wrong,  or  tliev  leave.  It  is  one  or  the  other.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  problems  mvolvea  in  keeping  an  environment  like  Daytop 
<Jrug  free. 

Mr.  Bhasco.  I  agree  and  counsel  agrees  with  you,  but  I  am  wonder- 
inix  why  can*t  we  do  that  with  those  people  in  the  schools  who  aren't 
addicted?  Apparently,  all  of  you  agree  that  addiction  is  not  a  good 
thing  and  all  of  you  agree  that  you  Avant  at  this  stage  of  the  game  to 
remain  dru^  free.  I  suspect  that  is  what  it  is  all  about.  Why  do  we 
have  to  wait  for  somebody  to  be  addicted?  Whv  can't  we  take  those 
who  have  not  been  addicted  and  set  up,  as  counsel  indicated,  an  atmos- 
phere for  remaining  that  way?  It  may  well  be  that  it  is  not  the  easiest 
thing  to  do,  but  at  least  we  could  try  to  set  up  an  atmosphere  where 
you  have  a  school  that  is  relatively  drug  free.  Why  is  that  not  a  valid 
premise? 

Brknda.  First,  I  would  like  to  explain  something.  Daytop  is  based 
on  a  lot  of  identification.  It  is  run  by  ex-addicts,  and  we  get  a  lot  of 
identification  from  them  when  we  come  in  to  show  we  are  not  alone, 
^fow,  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  a  case  where  you  have  a  lot  of  kids 
that  never  did  drugs?  You  are  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  for 
them,  but  you  can't  really,  you  loiow^  create  an  atmosphere^  of  don't 
do  this  because  the  people  who  are  domg  it  have  never  done  it,  and  if 
ou  put  in  ex-addicts,  it  is  going  to  be  the  wrong  type  of  atmosphere, 
mean,  there  is  no  way  you  are  going  to  get,  really,  a  median. 
Mr.  Brasco.  In  other  words,  wiat  you  are  saying  is  with  respect  to 
someone  who  is  not  addicted,  since  they  have  never  gone  through  the 
problem  of  addiction,  there  is  no  way  to  prevent  them  from  Killing 
into  the  hands  of  addiction. 

Brkkda.  That  is  not  what  I  am  saying.  What  I  am  saying  is  in  the 
situation  with  a  school  like  that,  you  cannot  put  somebody  in  charge 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  problems  involved  with  drugs,  or  the 
emotional  problems  involved  m  a  person  who  eventually  goes  on 
drugs. 

ifr.  Brasco.  Are  you  just  saying  tliat  the  only  people  who  are  leaders 
in  this  field  are  ex-drug  addicts? 

Brenda.  The  only  people  who  can  really  know  what  is  happening, 
what  has  happened  to  a  drug  addict  out  on  the  street,  the  emotional 
problems  that  he  has  gone  through  and  most  of  the  changes  that  have 
affected  their  lives — ^tlie  main  people  who  are  going  toToiow  had  to 
deal  with  it — are  ex-addicts  who  have  made  it.  Because  I  have  been 
through  psychotherapy,  I  have  seen  psychiatrists,  and  at  the  mention 
of  drugs,  their  hands  went  up  in  the  air  and  tHey  saidy  we  cant  help 
you,  because  they  did  not  know  what  I  went  through.  They  looked  at 
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me,  they  said  you  arc  intelligent,  you  are  pretty,  you  come  from  an 
upper  middle-class  background, -ou  don't  have  any  iproblems.  And  yon 
know,  they  could  not  find  any  way  to  relate  to  nie  on  my  level.  T^hey 
had  never  been  through  it, 
Afr,  Bras(;o,  All  right.  You  say  they  should  not  even  trj^,  then? 
Brkkda,  I  am  sayiiig  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  work, 
Mr.  Bkasco.  I  am  not  asking  you  that.  I  am  asking  you,  should  we 
try? 

Mr.  Phillips,  I  think  what  the  Congressman  is  pointing  out  is 
that  you  do  not  have  to  know  lh>w  to  design  an  atomic  submarine  to 
know  that  you  can  conceive  of  an  at^^mic  submarine.  He  can  conceive 
of  a  systejn  in  which  this  would  work  and  perhaps  we  should  get  the 
expei-ts  to  put  the  problem  together  for  us. 

Mr.  BuASCO.  Should  wc  tiy  to  separate  the  two  populatiojis^  That 
is  all  T  aju  asking.  Should  wo  try  ?  I  know  that  Dayt^p  does  not  work 
for  everybody,  either.  It  does  not  mean  we  should  not  expand  it.  What 
I  am  asking  you  is,  should  not  we  try  fov  that  small  number,  what- 
ever it  is,  the  student  population  that  is  not  di*ug  addicted  or  drug 
abusing  at  this  point,  should  we  try  to  set  up  an  atmosphere  to  help 
them  ? 

That  is  what  I  said  before'  when  Joel  said  what  do  you  mean,  sit 
ai-ound  and  w'ait?  Should  we  sit. around  arid  wait  and  allow  them 
to  go  to  school  and  only  do  something  aft^r  they  are  afflicted  ? 

Brexda,  If  you  can  find  a  median  to  set  up  such  an  atmosphere,^ 
I  think  yes,  it  has  been  tried,  definitely.  If  you  can  find  a  wa  to 
set  up  such  an  atmosphere.  Because  that  might  ho  getting  at  che 
problojn  befoi-o  it  came  ovt  as  a  symptom, 

Mr,  Bpjssoo,  xiil  of  you  are  intelligent  people.  One  of  the  other 
arguments  goes  that  it  is  a  violation  of  somebody's  constitutional 
rights  to  try  to  separate  these  student  addicts  in  the  schools, 

Brknda.  If  they  are  not  going  to  be  separated,  they  are  not  going 
to, 

Mr,  Brasco.  Would  you  view  that  as  a  problem  ? 
Joel,  I  do. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Then  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  That  is 
why  I  asked  the  question. 

Jo::l.  The  thing  that  scares  me  about  it  is  I  think  if  you  do  that^ 
you  would  be  writing  off  all  the  people  that  are  addicted.  Yon  are 
talking  about  sepamtc  but  equd,  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Mr,  Br^vsco,  I  am  not  saying  we  should  write  them  off.  I  am  saying 
we  should  have  a  different  kind  of  program  for  them. 

Joel.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be,  though,  OK?  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  happen.  I  do  not  trust  it  I  think'if  they  isolate  all  the  addicts 
and  put  them  in  one  place,  it  is  going  to  become  an  institution,  it  is 
going  to  become  a  prison,  it  is  going  to  be  a  place  where  they  are  not 
afforded  the  oppoitunity. 

Mr.  Bkasco,  "What  you  are  saying  is  we  should  let  them  stav  in  the 
schools, 

Joel,  I  am  saying  I  am  as  concerned  about  the  people  who  are 
presently  .addicted  as  I  am  about  the  people  who  are  not  addicted. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  saying  these  sellers  should  stay  in  school  and 
sell  the  drugsfr 

Joel,  I  do  not  say  that ;  no. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  I  remember  with  very  complete  clarity,  when  you 
prefaced  your  remarks  in  the  begimiing,  you  said  pusheis  aren't 
pusliing.  They  are  not  really  tiyang  to  induce  or  seduce  anybody  on 
to  drugs.  They  are  just  thei-e. 

Joel.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  suppose  that  is  part  of  your  whole  argument.  Are  you 
saying  no  one  goes  to  somebody  else  and  says,  "You  should  try  a 
drug'^? 

Joel.  No,  I  am  saying  in  my  experience  I  have  not  seen  that  happen. 
Mr.  Brasco.  In  your  experience,  do  you  Imow  tliat  it  liappens  on 
occasion? 

JoKL.  I  assume  that  it  happens  on  some  occasions. 

Mr.  BiL^sC/O.  Don't  the  pai-ents  have  some  kind  of  right  to  send  their 
children  to  a  school  where  they  don't  have  to  he  approached  by  drug 
sellers  or  usei-s? 

Joel.  This  is  sncli  a  limited  view  that  yon  are  talking,  you  know.  Be- 
cause 1  said  also  before  that  most  of  the  contacts  I  made  for  drugs  were 
outside  school  and  around  the  school. 

Mr.  Br.\sco.  But  when  you  sold,  you  sold  in  the  school. 

Joel.  In  the  school,  out  of  the  school,  around  the  school,  and  every- 
where else.  I  think  what  you  are  talking  about  is  dealing  w  ith  and 
confronting  one  small  aspect  of  a  very  complex  and  complicated  prob- 
lem. I  think  that,  you  know,  to  get  U  the  question  that  3ilr.  Pepper 
asked  about,  what  is  an  effective  prevention  prograau,  one  person  an- 
swered it  and  then  we  kind  of  took  a  trip. 

I  think  instead  of  talking  kids  who  are  addicted  and  isolating  them 
and  isolating  kids  who  aren't  yet  addicted  or  bringing  a  drug  pivogram 
into  a  school  or  something  like  that,  I  think  there  has  to  be  a  real 
chan^  made  in  the  quality  of  education  that  occurs  in  New  York  City, 
and  I  am  sure  in  other  cities ;  there  has  to  be  a  chan^^e  in  the  philosophy 
of  education  because  kids  aren't  learning  to  read.  We  have  kids  in  En- 
counter who  can't  i-ead,  who  are  20  years  old  and  graduated  from 
hi^rh  school  and  can  barely  write  their  names. , 

I  think  if  you  just  change  the  schools  and  make  them  wonderful 
places  and  you  don't  change  the  communities  the  kids  come  out  of, 
that  won't  work,  either.  I  am  saying  that  I  thinlc  the  schools  have 
to  be  changed.  I  tliink  tlic  philosophy  has  to  be  ch^qiged. 

I  think  there  has  to  be  a  lot  of  ?noney  made  available  for  research, 
evaluating,  producing  new  kindi  of .  drug^programs,  for  new  kinds 
of  treatment  for  people  who  are  not  bein^  helped. 

Mr.  Biuscx).  I  agree  with  everything  that  you  say. 

Joel.  I  am  trying  to  answer  tlie  question. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Eveiyone  descril)es  this  as  a  "house  on  fire."  I  am 
wondering  Avhether  or  not  you  should  try  to  run  into  the  house  and 
save  something  while  we  are  also  working  to  put  out  the  fire. 

Joel.  I  do  that  every  day.  We  do  that  every  day,  you  know,  on  a 
small  level.  I  think  it  can  be  done  more. 

.  Mr.  PiinxTPS.  The  problem  before  this  committee,  Joel,  is  that  it 
is  being  done  in  a  small  way  m  small  places.  It  is  not  being  dene  broad- 
ly enougfh,  not  being  done  intensively  enough^  and  everybody  in  tliis 
country  is  concerned  that  ,ve  have  to  do  more  of  it.  What  we  ai-e  trying 
to  do  is  to  come  up  with  some  ideas  and  programs,  which  will  start  to 
save  more  of  these  kiiis  before  they  become  addicted.  Tliat  is  why  I 
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asrree  with  you  that  all  those  things  you  have  suggested  be  done.  But 
all  of  them  can't  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Brasco.  All  I  am  saying  to  you,  Joel,  is  that  some  kid  maybe 
somewhere  along  the  line  will  use  drugs  because  of  a  number  of  pres- 
sures, kids  shootmg  up  right  in  front  of  thom.  I  am  saying  very  sim- 
ply that  being  realistic,  I  think  the  incidences  of  that  individual  who 
IS  not  using  drugs,  if  he  is  going  alongside  somebody  who  is,  the  in- 
cidence of  his  beginning  to  use  becomes  greater  because  of  the  avail- 
ability. That  is  airi  am  saying. 

Joel.  I  think  from  loolang  at  it  froir.  tat  limited  perspective,  tliere 
is  some  validity. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Joel.  Just  taking  it  from  that  perspective  there  is  some  validity 
to  separating  people.  I  think  taking  an  overall  view,  it  is  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  not  saying  do  anything  to  desert  the  others.  I 
am  saying  we  have  to  work  with  both.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
easier  to  work  with  those  who  are  drug  free  by  taking  them  away 
from  those  who  are  not. 

Joel.  We  are  alw.ays  looking  for  doing  tilings  that  arc  easier. 

Mr.  Biusco.  I  would  hate  like  heck  to  see  a  hundred-percent  drug 
addicts  in  every  school  and  then  work  up  programs  to  get  them  to 
where  they  were  before  using  drugs. 

Joel.  I  am  not  suggesting  we  hare  a  hundred  percent. 

Mr.  Philiops.  Mr.  Nolde Tias  some  questions. 

Mr.  NoLDE.  .Brenda,  how  old  wore  you  when  you  first  started  these 
drugs? 
Brexda.  Thirteen. 
Mr.  NoLDE.  Wliat  did  you  start  on  ? 

Brekda.  It  was  not  literally  drugs.  I  started  drinking  a  lot,  getting 
dnmk,  getting  picked  up  i>y  the  police  in  Montgomwy  County  for 
being  drunk. 

Mr.  NoLDB.  When  did  you  start  <m  drugs  itself  ? 

Brenda.  About  14  or  iiVo.  ^ 

Mr.  XoLDE.  Can'  you  ^imate  how  many  heroin  users,  regular 
users;  there  were  in  the  schools  you  attended  ? 

Brexda.  When  I  attended  ?chool  in  Maryland,  it  would  have  to  be 
like  almost  none.  But  that  is  because  just  heroin  was  not  too  well 
known  at  that  point. 

When  I  attended  school  in  New  York,  I  would  say  that  heroin  ad- 
diction itself  was  probably  between  45  and  50  percent. " 

Mr.  IfoLDE.  And  how  many  sellers  would  you  say  there  were  in  the 
scliools? 

Brenda.  At  the  time  I  was  dealing,  it  is  safer  to  say,  I  would  say 
there  were  about  50. 
Mr.  Brasco.  May  I  internipt  ? 
Brenda,  did  you  ever  try  to  induce  anyone  to  use  it  ? 
Brenda.  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  ever  sell  to  someone  whom  you  knew  never 
used  it  before?  * 
Breota.  No.  I.did  not. 

Mr.  Brasco,  Did  someone  sell  to  you  for  the  first  time  ? 
Brenda.  No  ;  like  I  »aid,  the  first  time  that  I  did  heroin,  it  was  given 
to  me. 
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ilr.  Brasco.  So  someone  at  that  point  did  give  it  to  you  because  it 
was  available? 
Brexda.  They  just  asked  me  if  I  wanted  some. 
Mr.  Brasco.  But  yon  took  it? 
Brexda.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  if  they  hadn't  asked  you  at  that  point,  as  I  re- 
member correctly,  in  the  girls  room,  you  would  not  have  taten  it.  May- 
be you  would  have  taken  it  at  some  other  point,  but  you  would  have 
had  1  more  day,  1  more  week,  1  more  month,  to  solve  your  problem. 

Brexda.  Not  at  that  precise  point,  no.  I  might  have  had  1  more  day 
or  1  more  montli.  But  it  was  definitely  in  the  offing.  It  was  too  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  precisely  my  point.  I  am  glad  you  said  that 
"avail  xblc," 

Mr.  NoLDE.  Can  you  give  us  just  a  quick  idea  of  the  socioeconomic 
background  of  your  parents? 

Brknda.  I  am  definitely  like  upper  middle  class.  My  father  makes 
about  $50,000,  $52,000  a  year. 

Mr.  NoLDK.  Fine. 

And  Joel,  how  about  yours  ? 

Joel.  I  would  say  that  I  come  from  a  working-class  background. 
My  father  is  a  manual  laborer.  He  works  in  a  warehouse.  My  mo. her 
is  a  bookkeeper. 

Mr.  NoLDE.  Joe,  how  about  yours? 

JoK.  I  would  say  I  came  from  a  working-class  family,  also.  My 
mother  was  just  like  a  housewife  and  my  father  owned  a  business. 
Mr.  XoiJ)E.  Steve? 
Steve.  Upper  middle  class. 
Mr.  NoLDE.  Fine.  Thank  you. 
No  more  questioas. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you  very,  very  much,  all  of  you.  You  have 
been  most  helpful  in  giving  us  your  ^ries.  I  want  to  thank  you  all 
for  your  cooperation  with  uie  committee  and  with  the  staff. 

MV.  Brasco.  Thank  you. 

(Whereupon  at  7rlO  p.m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene  at 
10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  June  27, 1972,  in  Washington,  D.C.) 
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HoUfiE  OP  RepRESKXTATIVTO; 

Select  Committee  on  Crisie, 

Washington.  DXJ, 
Tlie  comniittee  met  pm*suant  to  notice  at  10:55  a.m.,  in  room  345, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Claude  Pepper  (chainnan)  pre- 
sidin^r. 

Present:  Representatives  Pepper,  Brasco,  Mann,  Rangel,  Wiggins, 
Winn,  Sandman,  and  Keating. 

Also  present :  Joseph  A.  Phillips,  chief  counsel ;  Michael  W.  Blom- 
mer,  associate  chief  counsel;  Chns  Nolde,  associate  counsel;  Andrew 
Radding,  assistant  counsel;  and  Fred  Hafotz,  special  consulting  coun- 
sel. 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,;  please. 
Counsel,  will  you  call  the  fu'st  witness. 
Mr.  PjTiLLirs.  Yes,Mr.  Chaiiman. 

The  first  witness  scheduled  for  today  is  Mr.  Ira  Silverman,  an 
investigative  reporter  for  NBC. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Silverman,  will  you  stand  to  be  sworn, 
please. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRA  SILVERMAIT,  HTVESTiaATIVE  REPORTER, 
NBC  NEWS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Silverman,  could  you  tell  us  what  your 
occupation  is? 

,Mr.  Silverman.  Yes.  I  am  a  reporter  atid  a  newswriter  for  NBC 
News  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Philups.  In  the  course  of  your  employment  with  NBC  News 
and  prior  thereto,  I  understand  you  received  certain  awards.  Tell  us 
a  little  about  them. 

Mn  Silverman.  I  have  awards  in  connectioiiL  with  the  coverage  of 
the  Knapp  investigation  of  allegations  6f  police  corruption  in  New 
York  City,  and  for  work  I  have  done  with  young  heroin  addicts  in 
New  York  City,  particularly  in  Brookljii. 

Chaiman  Pepper.  Excuse  me.  I  failed  to  announce,  as  I  had  in- 
tended to,  we  are  very  much  indebted  to  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Frank  Brasco,  for  bringing  Mr.  Silverman's  most  commendable 
work  to  the  committee's  attention.  At  Mr.  Brasco's  suggestion,  Mr. 
Silverman  appeared  before  our  committee  in  executive  session  some 
time  ago  and  impressed  us  very  much  with  the  testimony  that  he 
gave  us  attha)t  time. 

We  ai-e  very  much,  indebted  to  bur  colleague  for  bringing  us  into 
<?ontact. 
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Mr..  Brasco,  do  you  want  to  make  any  preliminary  statement  or 
ask  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  ;Brasco.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  can  follow  the  regular  order 
of  business. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Proceed,  Mr.  Phillips. 
^  Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Silverman,  did  there  come  a  time  when  vou  ac- 
tively sought  information  in  relation  to  drugs  and  their  use  iii  school 
by  young  people? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tell  us  about  that,  please. 
^  Mr.  Silverman.  For  much  of  the  past  2  years  I  have  been  working 
m  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  and  Brownsville;  east  New  York  sections 
of  Brooklyn,  particularly. 

Parents  of  young  addicts,  clergymen,  some  addicts,  themselves,  have 
come  to  me  with  information  on  narcotic  dealings  in  the  streets  and  in 
the  schools,  and  some  asked  for  help. 

I  found  very  early  that  a  news  investigation  also  became  a  police 
investigation.  I  found  that  information  I  was  receiving  wrs  on  the 
activities  of  narcotic  dealers  in  and  around  Brooklyn  liigh  schools. 
In  addition  to  attempting  to  prepare  film  reports  for  television,  I 
began  turning  over  iniormation  on  the  narcotic  dealings  to  the  New 
York  City  Police. 

While  working,  accompanying  Knapp  Commission  investigatoi^s, 
I  came  onto  Sgt.  David  Derk  of  the  New  York  City  Police,  ^ind  I 
trusted  him.  I  told  people  in  the  neighborhood  that  any  infon.;ation 
given  to  me  on  narcotic  dealings,  particularly  in  and  around  ^chooh 
could  be  mven  to  me,  to  Sergeant  Derk,  and  other  members  of  the 
JSew  York  City  Police  Department,  and  that  some  action  would  be 
taken. 

At  the  beginning  there  was  great  reluctance.  People  in  the  neiglil^or- 
hood  who  wanted  to  get  the  dealers  away  from  flieir  children  were 
reluctant  to  give  information  on  the  dealers  for  fear  of  reprisals,  both 
from  the  dealers  and  possibly  from  police  who  were  working  with 
the  dealers. 

Early  in  February  of  this  year  I  was  able  to  obtain  information  on 
drug  dealings  m  the  vicinity  of  Eastern  District  High  School  in  the 
Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  On  February  10,  we  had  specific  information  on 
the  activities  of  two  suspected  heroin  dealers  who  operated  in  and 
around  Eastern  District  High  School.  I  remember,  iit  1:30  in  the 
morning,  I  called  Sergeant  Derk.  By  1  o'clock  that  afternoon  Sergeant 
Derk,  Chief  Jules  Saxon  of  the  Narcotics  Division  of  the  New  York 
City  Police,  had  assigned  a  team  of  detectives  on  stakeout  outside 
Eastern  District  High  School. 

Within  minutes  of  taking  up  position  outside  the  school,  four  per- 
sons were  taken  into  custody.  Two  la*er  pleaded  guilty  to  selling  heroin 
and  have  now  been  sentenced.  I  believe  one  drew  a  sentence  of  4  years  • 
the  other  3  years.  ^  i 

Mr.  Phtixips.  And  they  drew  that  sentence  in  relation  to  selling 
drufl:s  right  outside  East^.rn  District  High  School ;  is  that  correcti 

^'^r.STLVEHMAN.YeSj  Mr.  Phillips.  ,     .  . 

Mr.  PniLLTTS.  You 'say  you  obtained  this  information  from  eonfi- 
dential  sources? 
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Mr.  Silverman-.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  the  police  took  immediate  action  in  relation  tch 
this  and  they  arrested  people  in  the  Eastern  District  High  School? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes.  The  police  twk  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  old  were  the  people  involved  in  the  drug  sales 
the  Eastern  District,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  About  20.  One  was  in  his  early  twenties  and  one  was 
about  19. 

Mr.  Pinnjps.  And  the  information  you  received  was  they  were  sell- 
ing this  to  children  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  Silverman,  Children  in  the  schools.  One  thing  that  I  learned 
was  that  many  children  in  New  York  City  go  to  school  but  not  to  class. 
They  go  to  school  because  that  is  where  the  action  is.  They  go  to  school 
because  that  is  where  the  dealers  are.  Much  of  the  heroin  that  is  passed 
to  young  people  in  New  York  City  is  passed  in  the  bathrooms,  the 
staircases,  the  hallways,  sometimes  the  back  of  classrooms  in  New 
York  City  high  schools  and  junior  high  schools. 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  extensive  would  you  say  that  traffic  is? 

Mr.  Silvermak.  I  don't  know,  and  I  hope  that  this  committee  will 
fiiwi  out.  I  have  worked  primarily  in  three  or  four  schools  in  Brooklyn, 

Mr,  Phillips:  Give  us  the  names  of  the*  particular  schools  you 
worked  in,  in  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Eastern  District  High  School,  Wingate  Hiffh 
School,  and  Fninklin  K.  Lane  High  School. 

Mr.  Phillim.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  the  conditions  in  Franklin 
K,  Lane,  for  instance,  were  the  same  or  different  from  Eastern 
District? 

Mr,  Silverman,  I  might  say  that  the  arrest  of  the  suspected  dealers 
outside  Eastern  District  High  School  were  filmed  and  films  of  these 
arrests  were  shown  on  the  WNBC-TV  in  New  York, 

Following  this,  I  had  commimications  from  many  people  and  the 
mformation  began  to  come  to  me  about  narcotics  activity,  criminal 
activity,  widespread  school  truancy  at  Franklin  K,  Lane  High  School, 

Mr.  Phillips,  In  other  words,  after  you*  displayed  the  films  of  the- 
sales  m  the  Eastern  District,  api)arently  that  got  some  notoriety,  at 
least  on  the  schools  immediately  in  New  York  City;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Silverman,  Yes,  that  is  correct, 

Mr,  Phillips.  As  a  result  of  that,  other  people  came  forward  and 
gave  you  additional  information^nd  one  or  the  schools  you  received' 
information  about  was  Franklin  K,  Lane? 

Mr,  Silverman,  Yes, 

Mr,  Phillips.  Tell  lis  about  that 

Mr.  Silverman,  Iplanned  to  do  an  extensive  report  on  the  con- 
ditions at  Franklin  K,  Lane  High  School  for  a  nunUwr  of  reasons.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  pa.st  3  vears,  55  of  the  senior  teachere  at  Fmnk- 
Im  K.  Lane  have  left.  Some  have  left,  teaching;  some  have,  cone  to* 
schools  m  suburban  areas,  or  in  other  States,  I  think  this  is  a  geneml 
trend  with  Ifew  York  City,  It  is  losing  many  of  its  experiencecf  teach- 
ers, supervisors,  arid  I  would'  like  to  know  why.  I  would  like  thia 
committee  to  find  out  the  reasons  why.         '  . 

I  underetaiid  at  the  end  of  this  month,  one-third  of  the  principals  of 
NewTork  Gity  high-schools  will  he  leaving  their  jobs,  mostlv  throuo-h 
early  retirement,  '       '    '         '        •  ^ 
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Mr.  Pjulltps.  Wliat,  in  your  opinion,  is  tlic "cause  of  tlie  teacliei-s 
and  principals  leaving? 

Mr.  SiLvKRisrAx.  I  have  had  convei'sations  with  a  good  numl)er  of 
principals  and  teacherb»  I  remember  one  particularly.  I  interviewed 
several  teachers  who  heave  left  Lane  in  the  last  3  years*  One  told  me  he 
found  himself  living  for  Christmas,  Easter*  Friday,  and  June.  Living 
from  pay  check  to  pay  check.  He  felt  he  was  no  longer  a  teacher,  no 
lon<rer  a  man. 

He  felt  he  was  living  in  a  box.  He  said  he  left  out  of  self-respect. 
He  left  teaching  entirely. 

Mr.  Piiu^ups.  What  were  the  conditions  thcat  caused  him  to  have 
this  negative  view  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  ? 

Sir.  SilvJ':rman.  He  said  he  enjoyed  teaching.  He  felt  he  received 
no  support  from  his  superiors  or  the  people  on  "the  board,  tliat  the  of- 
ficials of  the  board  of  education  and  the  principals  of  the  scliools  M-ere 
involved  in  suppressing  information  about  the  problems  at  Lane  and 
other  schools. 

Xow,  indeed,  when  I  tried  to  i>ut  together  a  series  of  film  reports  on 
Lane,  I  was  interested  not  only  in  narcotic  dealings  at  the  schools  but 
the  high  truancy,  and  particularly  of  in-school  truancy.  You  have 
hundreds  of  children  who  come  to  school  at  Lane  becaiLse  that  is  where 
the  action  is,  not  to  go  to  olass. 

They  hang  aroinid  the  school,  they  go  into  the  school,  they  may 
sppnd  15  minutes,  or  thev  may  spend  all  day. 

For  a  period  of  6  weeks,  I  asked  a  young  man  to  attend  Lane  High 
Sc]ioolrt>articularly  with  the  children  who  were  coming  to  the  build- 
ing but  not  ffoing  to  class.  He  was  able  to  observe  the  activities  of  15 
young  people  in  and  ai-ound  the  building  that  he  told  me  were  dealing 
with  drugs— heroin,  LSD,  marihuana,  other  kinds  of  pills  known  as 
ups-and-downs. 

Mr.  Pniij  IPS.  Did  you  have  some  inf  oimant  working  with  vou,  some 
young  student  to  give  you  information  ? 
^Ii Srr.i't^'nMAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  PiiiLUPS.  He  v/a?  reporting  back  to  you  on  a  daily  basis  of 
what  he  found  in  the  school  ?  - .  — 

Mr.  SiLVKRMAx.  Yesl 

]Vf  r,  Phtij^ips.  And  you  are  relating  to  us  what  he  told  you  i 
^fr.  Sn.vKT^MAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Philups.  He  said  there  were  15  drug  peddlers  just  hanging 
n  round  the  school  but  not  attending  class  ? 

Mr.  Sii^vEUMAx.  Yes.  A  few  were  attending  clnss.  In  one  instance 
a  young  man,  who  was  later  arrested  as  a  re^suit  of  information  turned 
over  by  NBC-TV  to  the  police,  was  dealing  from  a  classroom.  jProspec- 
tive  customers  would  come  to  the.classroom,  walk  in,  ask  him  to  come 
out  in  the  hall.  He  would  go  out  in  the  hall  to  a  staircase  or  bathroom, 
deal  with^drugs.  and  conie  back  to  the  classroom. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  wliat  the  attitude  of  the  school 
jiuthorities  was  at  Lane  when  your  investigation  was  started  there? 

^fr.  Sn.vERMAN.  At  the  same  time  that  I  began  to  meet  with  people 
who  were  concerned  about  conditions  at  Lane,  I  got  in  contact  with  the 
nrii^cipal  of  Lane,  Morton  Selub.  I  talked  to  the  chancellor  of  the  New 
York  City  .schools',  Harvey  .  Scribner  ;  I  spoke  with  several  superin- 
tendents and  officials  oi  Franklin  K.  Lane. 


I  remember  one  of  the  fii*st  conversations  witli  the  board  oflicial.  I 
said  I  wanted  to  do  a  series,  television  series,  at  a  New  York  City 
high  school.  And  the  official  said,  ''Sure.  Ira;  where?"  I  then  said 
*'Franklin  K.  Lane/'  The  official  said,  "I  can't  let  you  go  there/' 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  permitting  you  to 
go  there? 

Mr.  SiL\TERMAN.  Not  at  that  time,  no. 

Mr.  Phillips.  They  just  said  they  couldn't  ^iermit  you  to  go? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Excuse  nic.  Did  they  have  any  reason  for  the  refusal 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  went  from  meeting  to  meeting.  At  one  meeting 
I  did  not  go  to  with  members  of  the  student  government  I  felt  I  was 
going  to  too  many  meetings  and  there  was  too  much  work  to  be  done. 
It  was  later  reported  to  me  that  the  students  had  decided  not  to  allow 
or  cooperate  with  any  kind  of  fihn  making  or  interviews  at  the  school. 

Mr.  Biusco.  Who  told  yon  that,  Mr.  Silverman? 

Mr.  Silverman.  An  assistant  suj^erintendent,  Oscar  Dunbrongh, 
und  I  believe  the  principal  of  the  school,  Moiton  Sclnb. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  tlmt  because  one  of  the 
things  we  are  trying  to  ascertain  here  is  the  attitude  on  the  part  of 
school  officials  with  respect  to  dealing  with  a  very  critical  problem ;  that 
is,  drug  abuse  imd  drug  sales,  and  the  attendant  violence  in  the  schools. 
Did  you  press  in  any  way^  in  terms  of  saying  "Wliat  do  you  intend  to 
do  about  this  critical  problem,  if  not  allowing  it  to  be  exposed  so  that 
Americans  can  understand  it  and  begin  to  attack  it  in  a  more  concen- 
trated effoit?'' 

Mr.  Silverman.  Mr.  Brasco,  I  feel  very  much  like  a  young  Lane 
student  who  wrote  to  the  Lane  newspaper  after  the  televiaon  pro- 
grams, and  after  there  was  quite  a  contix)versy  over  the  programs.  This 
young  hxdy  said  she  felt  the  pi*ograms  were  a  good  idea.  Many  students 
at  Lane  felt  they  were,  a  bad  idea.  This  young Jadv  said,  "How  axtj 
we  to  get  help  with  our  problems  if  no  one  knows  about  our  problems?" 

I  believe  there  is  a  tremendous  public  relations  effort  on  the  part 
of  Hie  schcoi  bureaucracy  to  suppress  information  about  conditions 
in  the  schools.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  in  the  schools. 

I  think  much  of  the  information  that  has  been  released  is  untruth- 
ful and  absurds  I  think  the  reporting  on  amtoward  incidents  for  the 
last  3  years,  from  myAvprk,  is  greatly  understtited.  Mr.  Selub,  the  prin- 
cipal of  Lane,  has  told  me  that  for  a  period  of  at  least  2  ^months  he 
stopped  rej^orting  incidents  of  crime  in  the  school. 

I  asked  nin^  why.  I  am  still  waiting  to,hear  why. 

Mr.  HAi-Tirrz.  Do  you  know  about  how  many,  incidents  went  unre- 
ported during  that  several  months^  period  ?  , 

Mr.  Silverman.  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Philips.  Mr.  Selub  is  the  principal  .pf  Lane  High  School  in 
Brooklyn,  which  consists  of  4*000  to  5,000  students  registered,  at  that 
school ;  is  that  correct  ? . 

Mr.  Silverman.  It  is  my  understanding  there  is  a  paper  registnition 
of  something  like  4,500-4,(300. 

Lane  is  one  instance  of  a  tragic  pattern  in  the  Jfew  York  City  high 
schools.  Perhaps  half  the  childrea.do  not  cpme  to  school,  and  many 
hundreds  who  do  come  to  school,  as  I  said  before,  don't  go  to  class. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  Mr.  Silverman,  wahave  also,bcen  told  by  police  officials 
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that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  int-o  the  schools.  They  receive 
very  little  cooperation— if  any.  I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Silverman..  Yes.  I  have  been  told  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Bras  ;o, 
by  police  officials.^ 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you,  in  your  conversation  with  any  of  the  school 
board  ask  the  very  pertinent  (juestion :  "If  you  don't  want  me  and  NBC 
to  do  something  about  exposing  this  problem  to  the  public,  and  refuse 
to  allow  the  police  to  go  in  to  arrest  people  who  are  .selling  drugs,  then 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Sii^vERMAN.  I  don't  know  if  I  asked  that  exact  question,  Mr. 
Bi*asco,  but  certainly  I  asked  questions  in  that  spirit 

Mr.  Brasco;  IVliat  kind  of  answers  did  you  get? 

Mr.  Sii^vERMAX.  The  kind  of  answers  were — found  paiticiilarly 
with  Mr.  Selub,  he  told  me  he  couldn't  see  how  any  publicity  for 
the  high  school  or  any  examination  of  his  problems  would  be  useful 
or  would  benefit  him  or  the  school. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  a  pr<^ram  to  combat  this 
situatijon? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  I  must  have  asked  that  question  in  the 
course  of  couvei^sations,  yes. 

Mr.  Brasco,  Did  you  find  out  whether  or  not  there  was  any  pro- 
gram at  Lane  High  School  to  combat  this  problem  1 

Mr.  SiovERacAK.  Let  me  say  this:  After  several  weeks  in  tlie  school 
as  a  news  investigation,  I  then  turned  over  information  on  suspected 
drug  dealers  to  the  New  York  City  police.  And  Jnles  Saxon,  who  was 
then  chief  of  narcotics  for  the  police,  assigned  an  imdercover  police- 
manto  pose  as  a  student  ut  Lane.  The  undercover  policeman  was  backed 
up^  by  several  other  plainclothes  policemen,  posing  as  telephone  re- 
pairmen. In  addition,  NBC  had  a  surveillance  truck  at  the  Gciiool.  The 
undercover  policeman  was  adzid  to  try  to  coax  the  suspected  pushei'S, 
who  seemed  to  like  to  work  in  the  school  rather  than  outside.  As  you 
know,  Jamaica  Avenue  is  the  main  thoroughfare  near  the  school. 

llie  undercover  was  asked  to  coax  pushers  on  the  street  so  we  could 
film  the  sales  of  heroin.  He  was  very  successful  at  this.  We  filmed  a 
number  of  sales,  which  the  police  said  were  sales  of  heroin. 

Mr.  Braso).  I  know.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  those. 

Mr.  Sn-VERMAN.  I  believe  eight  suspected  heroin  pushers  were  sub- 
sequently arrested  as  a  reralt  of  the  police  undercover  operatioii  at 
Lane.  \ 

No%v,  at  an  earlier  time,  I  would '  imagine  that  the  school  officials, 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  would  welcome  a  i>olice  effort  to  make 
these  schools  safer.  Certainly,  it  would  seem  this  way. 

Tliere  have  been  seven  uniformed  policemen  assigned  to  Lane  for 
some  time  now^.  The  best  I  can  tell,  before  this  recent  undercover  op- 
eration, it  was  a  period  of  a  year  or  2  years  since  a  similju*  operation 
was  carried  out  at  Lane.  I  don't  medn  a  "drop  by"  by  one  or  two  plain- 
clothesmen,  I  mean  a  sincere  undercover  operation  that  was  allowed  to 
mature!.  Generally,  it  would  take  2,  3,  or  4  wfe^ks  for  an  undercover 
policeman  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  dealers,  so  he  would  make  sales 
tdhim*     \  \  ^     /  . 

I  beliei^  the  use  of  student  patrols  to  control  narcotics  trafiic  in  high 
school  is  ineft'ectiVe^  think  the  tl<fe  of , student  patrols^ 

lea(is  to'  vigiTantisnV  and  later  the  formation  of  gangs.  ' 
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I  tliink  undercover  work  by  policemen  in  high  schools  is  an  excellent 
Tvay  to  control  selling,  to  identify  dealers,  and  to  make  sure  the  people 
who  mi^ht  want  to  deal  in  that  school  know  the  man  is  there  and  know 
the  heat  is  on. 

My  latest  information  from  the  Eastern  District  and  from  Lane  is 
that  the  pushers  don't  go  there  as  much  as  they  used  to:  They  feel 
it  is  pafer  now  in  the  streets.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  narcotics 
dealings— and  I  think  we  will  have  them  for  some  time — they  should, 
be  certainly  not  in  the  schools.  And  the  principals,  the  teachers,  the 
children  going  to  classes,  should  not  be  forced  to  try  to  coexist  with 
narcotic  pushers  who  are  kind  of  desperate  people,  and  heavy  narcotics 
users  who  are  going  to  school,  often  to  try  to  get  together  the  money 
50  that  they  buy  drugs. 

I  think  much  of  the  violence  in  schools,  and  schools  particularly  like 
Lane,  is  related  to  naiwtics  use.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  that  a 
Lane  student,  who  is  using  heroin,  can  get  money  to  buy  heroin. 

One  is  by  taking  the  money  from  other  students,  sometimes  at  knife- 
point. Many  Lane  students  come  to  school  with  their  lunch  money 
in  their  socks  or  their  shoes  for  fear  of  being  what  they  called  **taken 
off" — mugged. 

Other  students  at  Lane  raise  money  by  gambling.  There  are  dice 
games  throughout  the  school  building  ar  outside  the  school  building. 
I  have  witnessed  dice  games  going  on,  with  uniformed  police  2  or  3 
feet  away. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  believe  we  saw  one  of  those  on  film,  also,  at  Franklin 
K.Lane. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes;  there  are  other  students  who  get  together 
money,  sometimes  for  later  heroin  buys,  through  prostitution.  There  is 
<^nsiderable  male  prostitution  going  on  in  the  building  at  Franklin 
K.  Lane  High  School.  A  young  man  who  was  working  with  us  was 
solicited  by  a  male  prostitute  m  a  lunchroom  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School. 

I  later  advised  Oscar  Dunbrough  of  this  and  he  said  he  would  go 
to  the  school  the  next  day.  I  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  just  say  the  following  in  connection  with  your 
observation  about  the  violence. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  merchants  around  Franklin  K.  Lane  can  also  attest 
to  the  violence  and  the  thievery  in  their  places  of  business. 

.If  I  remember  correctly,  in  a  conversation  that  we  had,  you  related 
to  me  that  there  were  o^kain  hallways,  or  at  least  sections  of  the 
buildings  that  male  prostitutes  frequented;  where  tiiey  could  meet  and 
transact  business. 

Mr.  Silverman.  It  is  reported  to  me  that  much  of  this  sictivity  took 
place  in  a  particular  staircase  on  the  top  floor  of  Lane,  where  there 
were  empty  classrooms. 

Mr.  BuASCO.  I  understand  there  are  other  types  of  activities  on  other 
stairways;  is  that  correct?  In  other  words,  there  are.  stairways  or 
places  in  the  school  building,  itself,  set  aside  for  certain  activity, 
whether  it  be  male  prostitution  or  sales  of  drug,  or  rhooting  up.  Did 
yon  find  it  to.be  a  pattern  in  the  school  ? 

Mr,  Siiatjjman.  t  think  the  pattern  has  changed.  I  think  at  one 
point  the  principal,  Mr.  Selub,  institntcd  a  teacher  patrol,  where  the 
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teachers,  tliemselves,  organized  a  teacher  patrol.  The  patrol  would 
bt)  proing  around  the  school  and  the  drug  pushers  would  be  kind 
of  falling  in  behind  the  patrol,  and  business  would  start  once  the 
patrol  nio-ed  on. 

I  think  that  patrol,  particularly  on  heroin  sales,  is  not  the  job  of  a 
group  of  teachers,  not  the  job  of  students.  It  is  the  job  of  sDecially 
trained  undercover  policemen.  It  is  not  even  the  job  of  a  regular  nnU 
formed  poiiceman. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  SiiATSKMAX.  You  have  to  be  able  to  be  accepted,  to  talk  in  the 
street  idiom  of  heroin  pushei^. 

Mr.  Bkasco.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  principal  at  Franklin  K.  Lane 
whether  he  knew  about  these  activities  in  the  school? 

Mr.  SiLVKRMAX.  I  asked  the  principal,  Mr.  Selnb,  if  he  was  aware 
that  children  at  Lane  -were  coming  to  school  with  their  luncli  money 
in  their  shoes.  He  said  "Yes.".  And  the  next  thing  he  said  was  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  when  he  went  to  school. 

I  then  asked  him  if  he  had  a  child,  son  or  daughter,  and  was  living 
in  the  T^ane  district  would  he  send  that  child  to  Lane. 

He  said,  "Yes." 

Mr.  Phu^lips.  Mr.  Silverman,  one  of  the  points  yr-a  made  whicli  I 
am  particularly  interested  in,  was  whei^  you.  said  *that  for  a  period 
of  a  month  or  two  Franklin  K.  Lane  did  not  report  any  untoward 
mstanccs  or  any  incidence  of  crime;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Yes.  to  the  board  of  education;  rigi. 

Mr.  PiiiLTJPs.  In  other  words,  the  report-  of  that  month  was  not 
filed,  or  they  just  reported  "zero".  Would  vou  tell  us  how  that  came 
about? 

Mr.  SiT.vKKstAN.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  reports  were,  at 
least  a  2-month  period,  were  not  report-cd.'Tliey  were  lat*^r  filed  when 
these  reports,  J  understand,  were  requested  by  the  cha  .-.^llor.  They 
were  filed  later. 

I  understand  from  other  people  who  talked  with  Mr.  Selub.  that 
Mr.  Selub  feared,  or  in  some  way  was  told,  that  his  figures  were  too 
high,  and  they  made  the  citywide  figures  too  big.  Indeed,  in  the  New 
York  Times'  report  of  untoward  incidents  for  the  year  1971,  I  think 
the  board  reported  something  like  660  incidents  citywide.  This  is 
absurd. 

Mr-  Phillips.  660  citywide.  That  is  not  even  four  per  school. 

Mr.  SiLTORJCAX.  Yes;  for  the  high  schools  and  jxmior  high  schools. 
Just  workmg  in  three  or  four  schools,  those  three  or  four  schools  can 
probably  accoimt  for  that  number. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Is  there  a 
policy  or  an  attitude  of  the  board  of  education  not  to  report  this?  To 
bury  this  inf oj  mation  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERHAX.  I  think  we  are  ^)oth  trying  to  get  at  the  same  thing. 
I  have  been  working  at  this  for  a  nuniber  of  months  now.  Various 
school  officials  have  told  me  different  things,  and  vai  ious  law  enforce- 
ment people,  '  . 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  consensus?  ' 

Mr.  SiLVEiuiAN.  When  you  ask  me  that,  I  can  think  of  a  number 
of  coriversatiohs. 

Mr.  Phha  ips.  Would  you  please  tell  us  about  them  ? 
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Mr.  Silverman.  One  convei^satiou  with  a  high  school  official:  He 
said  that  any  publicity  about  conditions  in  the  schools,  violence,  would 
lead  to  further  loss  of  white  students.  He  said  that  he  was  primarily 
concerned  with  keeping?  the  confidence  of  white  parents  in  the  piiblic 
school  system  of  New  York  City,  and  that  reports  of  conditions  in  the 
schools  'would  drive  white  families  either  out  of  the  public  school 
system  or  out  of  the  city. 

I  think,  indeed,  a  number  of  principals  whom  I  talked  with  feel 
this  is  a  way  they  are  being  tested  by  their  superioi'S— on  how  they 
can  hold  on  to  the  white  population  in  the  schools. 

One  way  I  found— I  think  it  has  been  said  here — is  to  put  your 
head  in  the  sand  and  not  to  report,  and  to  suppress  information. 

Mr.  HATirrz.  Your  understanding  of  the  nonreporting  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Franklin  Lane,  was  that  based  on  convei^sation  with  the 
principal,  himself? 

Mr.  Silverman-.  The  conversations  are  filmed  inter\news  with  the 
principal,  Mr.  Selub.  In  the  filmed  interview  he  talks  about  not  re- 
porting. I  don't  believe  I  was  able  to  find  oat  from  him  his  reasons 
for  not  I'cpoiting. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  asked  him  and  he  was  evasive  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERJiAX.  I  think  he  said  he  didn't  know  what  an  untoward 
incident  was  any  more, 

Air.  Phillips.  T  have  no  other  questions,  Mr.- Chairman. 

Chaiman  Pbpper.  Mr.  Wiggins? 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Yes,  sir. 

I  do  not  believe  you  answered  fully  the  question  of  my  colleague 
from  New  York  with  respect  to  the  i-esponse  of  the  school,  itself,  to 
the  problem  which  you  described.  What  was  their  program  in  coping 
Avith  this  problem? 

Mr.  Silver:man.  I  think  they  relied  greatly  on  teacher  patrols.  I 
think  there  is  a  drug  coordinator  at  the  school.  I  would  Imow  more 
about  whatever  drug  prevention  programs  or  drug  control  programs 
there  are  at  Tjane  if  I  wei'e  pennittcd  to  work  at  the  school.  I  wasn't;  I 
was  kept  out, 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Your  answer  reflects  si)eculation  on  your  part.  Do 
yon  know  what  programs  the  school  instituted,  if  any,  in  respon.se  to 
this  problem? 

Mr.  Silverman.  In  a  written  repor*"  I  noticed  there  were;  I  think, 
four  people  at  Lane,  on  the  staff  of  Lane,  who  were  assigned  to  go 
out  and  go  into  the  homes  of  troubled  youngsters.  These  were  four 
people,  with  an  official  registration  of  some  4,500,  and  a  truancy  rate 
of  about  50  percent, 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Had  that  program  been  instituted  following  your 
investigation  or  was  that  an  ongoing  program  when  yon  commenced 
your  investigation?      ^    .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  it  was  ongoing.  I  think  there  wore  at  that 
time  seven  uniformed  policemen,  a  number  of  special  security  ^,.iard.s 
or  employees  of  the  board  of  education,  I  might  say  that'the  drug  sales 
that  were  observed  by  us  and  the  drug  sales  that  were  later  made  to 
an  undercover  policeman  were  made  at  the  same  time  that  there  were 
seven  uniformed  policemen  assigned  to  the  biiilding  and  a  huniber  of 
security  miards,  and  teacher  patrols,  and  often  the  principal  out  in  the 
halls,  walking  around. 
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Mr.  Wiggins.  Let  me  put  this  in  summary  form.  "Wlieii  you  com- 
menced your  investigation,  you  observed  that  the  school  had  seven 
uniformed  officers  stationed  about  the  school  structure? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Jlr.  Wiggins.  That  there  were  students  and  teacher  patrols,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some  order  in  the  schooL 
J  here  ^ere  some  undercover  personnel  from  the  board  of  education? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Not  undercover.  Uniformed  security. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  From  the  board  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  And  a  program  of  home  visits  to  problem  children. 
Is  that  a  fair  summary  of  the  program  tliat  was  ongoing  when  vou 
•commenced  your  mvestijjation  ? 

Mr.  Sn>VERMAN.  I  believe  so.  I  think  the  home  visits  were  carried 
on  probably  by  the  people  fi'om  the  bureau  of  attendance,  yes. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  It  must  be  a  fair  conclusion,  then,  that  this  program 
which  \ve  have  just  described  wasn't  working  at  all,  if  its  objective  was 
to  hold  down  the  sale  of  drugs  and  narcotics  in  that  school. 

Following  your  investigation  and  your  revelations,  and  the  state- 
ments and  conversations  you  had  with  the  school  adminsitratoi%  was 
■any  cliange  made  in  that  program  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  know.  1  think  there  were,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  more  securityguards  assigned. 

Mr.  Wiggins,  mien  did  this  investigation  of  yours  take  place? 

Mr.  SiLVERSiAN.  February  and  March. 

Mr,  Wiggins.  Of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Now^  quite  apart  from  what  the  school  was  doing, 
ivhat  did  you  observe  that  the  police  department,  city  of  New  York, 
^as  doing  about  the  crime  problem  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  the  uniformed  men  learned  to  coexist  with 
the  kind  of  street  corner  society  that  they  found  at  Lane.  Just  as  so 
many  teachers  and  supervisors  have  done,  they  have  learned  to  look 
the  other  way. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Well,  now  

Mr.  SiLVEWtfAN.  I  think  some  of  the  sales,  Mr.  Wiggins,  outside  the 
school,  the  suspected  heroin  dealers  made  sales  to  an  undercover 
policeman  posing  as  a  Lane  student,  .with  uniiormed  policemen  often 
less  than  a  block  away. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Well,  you  described  the  series  of  nvvests  that  were 
made  during  the  course  of  your  investigation.  It  is  my  understanding 
of  your  testimony  that  you  were  sort  of  a  participant  in  setting  up  that 
special  surveillance  out  of  which  the  arrests  occurred* 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Prior  to  your  initiative  in  doing  that,  was  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  JTew  York  actively  investigating  drug  sales 
at  this  school? 

Mr.  SiLVERM.\Nv  That  is  a  question  I  also  had  in  mind  for  a  number 
of  months. 
Mr.  Wiggins.  Do  you  have  an  answer  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  the  responses  from  the  board  of  education 
officials  have  been  vague.  O^cials  have  said  they  think  there  was  an 
undercover  operation  m  there  within  the  last  few  month?.  It  has  been 
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difficult  to  ascertain  when  the  last  operation  was  in  the  school,  and  I 
certainly  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  find  this  out. 

I  think  that  what  your  question  touches  upon  is  a  serious  situation. 
The  problem  of  narcotics  traffic  in  New  York  City  is  so  extensive  that 
the  police  department  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  have  put 
most  of  their  manpower,  most  of  their  effort,  and  perhaps  rightly  so, 
to,  as  they  say,  "work  up."  To  work  up  to  the  big  men,  the  big  dealers. 
The  street  sellers  have  too  often  slipped  by  because  of  this.  ^ 

I  have  talked  with  a  nimiber  of  policemen  who  have  just  come  to 
believe  that  locldnff  up  a  street  dealer — and  these  are  the  people  who 
pass  heroin  to  high  school  students — locking  up  a  street  dealer  they 
feel  is  oft^  not  worth  the  paperwork,  not  worth  the  court  appearance, 
and  not  worth  the  grief  and  mistration  of  having  what  they  consider 
a  good  collar^  a  good  arrest,  thrown  out  in  the  courts.  I  thmk  police 
frustration  with  the  district  attorney's  offices  and  the  courts  is  a  serious 
part  of  this  problem. 

I  might  say  one  thing.  After  the  Eastern  District  arrests— as  T  men- 
tioned, the  arrests  in  the  Eastern  District  High  School  came  about  as 
a  result  of  information  given  me  by  three  or  four  people.  They  just 
came  to  a  position  of  trust  that  they  could  give  information  and  they 
could  survive  giving  this  information,  and  they  have. 

The  arrests  were  made  at  Eastern  District  High  School,  and  later 
I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  district  attorney  of  Kings 
County  in  Brooklyn  on  business  directly  related  to  these  arrests.  One 
assistant  district  attorney  took  me  aside  and  said,  "Why  ai-e  you 
knocking  yourself  out  like  this  ?" 

Ho  safd  heroin  is  a  part  of  what  he  called  the  "black  cultures.''  He 
said,  "We  go  through  the  motions  of  trying  to  do  something  about  it, 
but  wc  really  can't  do  much  about  it,"  and^to  "relax." 

He  talked  to  me  in  a  way  that  I  didn't  know  much  about  the  prob- 
lem. This  was  after  I  had  gone  several  months  and  living  closely  with 
the  young  addicts  in  Broddyn.  I  feel  very  definitely  that  heroin  ad- 
diction is  not  part  of  the  culture  of  these  neighborhoods.  There  are  a 
number  of  mothers,  clergymen,  who  I  know  wish  to  be  here  and  talk 
to  you  today.  I  have  one  mother  particularly  in  "mind,  who  has  lost 
two  of  her  three  sons  to  heroin. 

I  remember  how  she  come  to  me  and  volunteered- her  third  son,  a 
15-year-old  boy,  and  we  accompanied  him.  She  wanted  to  show  us 
how  easy  it  was  for  a  15-year-oId  boy  to  walk  into  a  bar  in  Browns- 
ville and  buy  heroin.  I  was  there  when  it  happened. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  This  is  good  information  you  are  giving  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  would  like  you  to  confine  your  answei^s  now  to  questions  of 
police  response  to  this  problem. 

You  have  described  what  I  understiind  to  be  your  belief  that  the 
policy  of  the  police  depaftnient  bf  the  city  of  New  York  is  to  concen- 
trate on  major  heroin  dealers^  rather  than  street  sellers? 

Mr.  SttVERMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wiggins.  Now,  that  is  a  conclusion  on  your  part,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  the  facts  upon  which  you  base  that. 

Mr.  SiLTORMAN.  This  would  ble  conversations  with  the  police  offi- 
cials. This  is  the  result  of  working  along  with  Knapp  commission 
investigators*  investigating  police  work  and  police  effectiveness.  Con- 
versations with  school  officials,  teachers. 
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iG<;iN.s.  All  right.  Please  respond  to  this  question.  Do  you 
belic\T  that  a  narcotics  investigator  for  the  police  department  of  the 
>city  of  New  York  could  walk  on  to  the  campus  of  this  school  or  enter 
the  structure  in  which  it  is  located,  to  conduct  his  normal  police  activ- 
ities without  the  consent  of  the  principal  of  that  school? 

yiv.  SiLVERMAX.  I  think  in  an  ideal  situation  that  he  should  have 
the  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  principal  and  the  teaching  staff 
•of  the  school. 

Mr.  WiGOTXS.  Well,  now,  I  would  like  to  inquire  into  the  practice. 
In  practice,  did  police  officials  feel  free  to  enter  the  school  and  conduct 
their  police  activities  without  fii-st  consulting  with  or  obtaining  tlie 
approval  of  the  school  officials,  themselves  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERsrAX.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  usual  way  that 
police  begin  an  operation  of  this  kind  is  to  consult  with  the  principal 
of  the  school.  Usually  it  is  done  at  the  invitation  of  the  principal. 

Mr.  WiGoixs.  Right.  Did  any  of  these  police  officers  tell  you  what 
the  attitudes  of  the  school  officials  were  when  this  request  ^vas  made? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Some  school  officials  welcome  and  seek  police  efforts 
in  t}ieir  schools.  Too  many  of  them  turn  the  police  away. 

I  think  it  is  now  the  practice  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment to  assign  one  member  of  the  narcotics  division  to  each  junior 
and  senior  high  school  in  the  city.  I  have  talked  with  a  good  many 
of  these  people,  a  good  niunber  of  these  policemen,  and  they  say,  too 
often  thev  come  to  a  school  and  the  prmcipal  t^lls  them  there  is  no 
problem  here,  while  they  have  reason  to  believe  there  is  a  problem 
(here.  ^ 

yiv.  WiGOTXS.  Well,  as  you  know,  many  schools  around  the  world 
have  histx)rically  regarded  themselves'as  educational  enclaves,  free 
from  police  control  or  any  influence  of  police,  just  historically  per- 
mitting wide,  free  range  of  expression  and  so  forth.  Is  that  the  atti- 
tude existent  among  school  officials  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  your 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  this  is  a  real  question.  I  think  certainly 
there  is  a  civil  libertie3  situation  here,  a  consideration  of  academic 
freedom,  consideration  of  the  integrity  of  the  school,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  children  in  the  school  and  in  their  teachers.  I  think  it  is  a 
very  nasty  situation  when  teachers  or  a  principal  are  called  upon  to 
give  up  children  in  the  school.  But  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  this. 

I  do  know  that  it  is  very,  very  difficult  to  have  a  school,  a  living 
situation,  where  the  teachers  and  the  kids  who  are  going  to  class  have 
to  coexist  with  things  like  drug  dealing  in  the  corridors  and  violent 
episodes.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Wiggins.  In  the  schools  you  investigated,  did  you  come  across 
m\y  examples  where  the  principal  or  other  school  officials  had  repoited 
an  hulividual  to  the  police  as  selling  or  dealing  in  heroin? 

^fr.  SiLviinatAN.  My  direct  information— I  don't  have  direct  infor- 
mal ion  on  that.  I  am  siure  this  is  happening.  I  know  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  principals  who  have  a  reputation  for  doing  this. 

"Wlien  you  have  a  principal  ^vho  takes  a  strong  position  on  this, 
generally  that  school  is  comparatively  cle^m,  free  of  nai'cotics  traffic. 
Someone  who  is  dealing  in  heroin  will  generally  go  to  the  place  he  feels 
safest. 
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ilr.  Wiggins.  I  understand.  I  would  like  our  record  to  include  any 
reconnnendiOtions  you  have.  I  would  like  you  to  state  the  n  if  you  have 
not  already  done  so. 

Mr.  SiLVEKMAX.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing,  particularly.  "What 
I  have  in  mind  now  are  the  children,  the  parents  of  the  children  who 
have  hiffli  hopes  about  the  public  school  system  in  New  York  City 
and  with  them,  I  would  like  to  see  the  schools  give  these  cJiildren  the 
bpsis  for  further  education  and  for  m'^aningful  employment. 

I  think  there  are  too  many  children  being  written  off.  Yon  know,  if 
a  kid  doesn't  go  to  school  he  becomes  a  truant,  he  goes  some  place,  he 
goes  in  the  streets.  A  kid  who  may  not  be  able  to  read  may  still  be  of 
value  to  tlie  guy  on  the  corner  with  .some  kind  of  hustle. 

The  police  in  W(»st  Harlem,  in  Fe))rnary,  confiscated  about  $80,000 
worth  of  hei'oin.  Tiie  boss  of  the  operation  was  17  years  old.  He  had 
learned  the  business  early  as  a  runner,  when  he  was  15  or  IG;  at  17  he 
was  a  boss  anJ  liad  aibout  a  dozen  or  so  other  kids  working  for  him  as 
cutters  and  baggers;  and  they  were  younger  than  he  was. 

The  police  considered  this  a  major  heroin  operation  in  West  Harlem. 
Run  by  a  boy  17  years  old.  I  am  told  this  is  not  atypical.  If  the  kids 
are  not  learning  in  school,  and  if  they  are  sharp  kids,  they  will  learn  in 
the  street. 

I  think  that  the  members  of  this  committee  and  the  oilier  3^Icmbers 
of  Congress  have  made  available  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollai*s  in 
Federal  aid  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1065  to  the  New  York  City  schools,  and  I  think  the  Congress  has  sent 
tliis  money  into  New  York  City  without  any  foUowup. 

How  are  they  spending  this  money?  I  think  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  legislation  so  that  the  people  receiving  money  will  be  accountable 
to  the  people  who  are  giving  them  the  money.  You  laiow,  the  kids  call 
Lane  "The  Fortress,"  see?  I  found  it  is  kind  of  like  a  big  center  for 
adolescents,  for  the  most  part. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  tlie  intention  of  the  Congress  in  giving  the  "money, 
particularly  under  the  Elementary  and  S<»condary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  to  have  this  money  reach  dej>ri  vcd  children,  I  think  if  it  is  going 
to  reach  these  children,  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  sure  that  it'does. 
I  think  in  situations  where  it  doesn't,  those  schools  should  be  federal- 
ized for  a  period  of  time,  to  \vhere  yon  feel  the  school  is  again 
functioning. 

I  think  if  you  are  going  to  keep  entrusting  a  school,  such  as  Lane 
that  has  facilities  for  4,000  children,  to  men  w-'ho  <^xist  with  the  con- 
ditions we  have  been  talking  about,  you  w^ill  have  the  same  thing  next 
September,  and  the  September  after  that. 
There  has  to  l^e  some  accountability,  some  responsibility.  Tlie  peo- 
le  in  New  Y'ork  City,  and  the  board  ,of  education.  I  believe,  are  con- 
dent  they  can  talk  any  problem  to  death,  and  I  think  they  are  con- 
fident they  can  talk  this  problem  to  death  and  got  back  to  New  York 
Citv. 

This  is  not  the  first  hearing  they  have  gone  to.  They  have  gone  to 
a  nmnber  of  them.  I  don't  think  they  are  in  good  faith. 

I  did  a  program  in  January.  I  accompanied  two  street  addicts  who 
got  up  at  6 :30  in  the  morning  sick^  no  money,  no  heroin.  They  had  to 
**coi),''  buy  heroin,  six,  seven  times  during  that  day  just  to  st^y 
straight ;  not  to  get  high,  just  to  stay  straight. 
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And  we  have  shown  film — I  think  you  liave  seen  it — we  have  shown 
film  of  these  children.  One  was  from  the  Eastern  District  and  the  other 
was  from  Bushwick.  They  began  those  heroin  habits  in  those  schools. 
They  shot  up  for  the  first  time  in  those  schools.  Bought  heroin  for 
the  first  time  in  those  schools.  Once  their  habit  got  heavy  they  were 
in  the  streets.  They  were  too  busy  to  go  to  school. 

One  was  20 :  he  had  two  children  and  had  a  habit  where  he  was 
shooting  seven  times  a  day*  four  or  five  bags  at  a  time.  And  he  had  to 
get  the  money  for  those  bags.  Each  one  cost  maj^be  $5, 

So  Le  would  steal;  go  look  for  a  connection;  buy  heroin;  go  look 
wliei-e  he  hid  away  his  works,  needle,  cooker ;  and  then  go  look  for  a 
spot  that  he  felt  he  was  safe  to  shoot  up. 

One  place,  we  were  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  there,  was 
a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof  of  a  tenement. 

Now,  following  that  film — that  film  was  shown  on  television— about 
10  minutes  later  the  chancellor  of  the  city  schools,  Harvey  Scribner, 
called  me  and  said,  "How  canJ  help?"  You  know,  I  was  taken  aback 
by  it.  "How  can  I  help 

At  that  time  he  talked  about  an  outreach  to  the  children  who  were 
in  the  streets.  The  children  were  not  in  schools,  but  were  of  school  age. 
And  the  chancellor  knows  that  there  are  thousands  of  children  of 
school  age  who  are  chronic  truants  and  there  are  a  thousand  more  who 
have  never  been  registered  in  New  York  City  but  have  lived  there  for 
years.  They  are  children  11, 12,  and  13  years* old,  who  have  never  Ixjen 
to  school  in  New  York  City  and  lived  in  that  city  all  of  their  lives. 

Now,  isn't  it  about  time  that  someone  found  those  children  and 
tried  to  help  them?  Ten  years  ago  Dr.  Conant  conducted  an  in>viitiga- 
tion  of  education  in  high  schools,  particularly  education  in  high  schools 
in  New  York  City.  He  said,  after  visiting  neighborhoods  like  Browns- 
ville and  Williamsburg,  that  he  could  safely  say  that  half  of  the  boys 
between  the  ap:cs  of  16  and  21  were  out  of  school,  were  out  of  work, 
without  prospect  of  further  education,  without  prospect  of  employ- 
ment. 

If  the  study  were  done  for  the  past  2  years  in  these  same  streets, 
I  would  say  now  the  statement  by  Dr.  donant  could  be  enlarged.  I 
would  say  m  some  neighborhoods' half  of  the  children  13, 14,  15  are 
out  of  scliool  and  not  working. 

Mr.  WiGGTXS.  Ijet  me  interrupt  for  a  moment.  In  some  parts  of  this 
country  people  would  not  tolerate  this.  In  some  places  an  outraged 
citizenry  would  be  in  sufficient  control  of  their  own  schools  to  demand 
the  changes  be  niade  and  be  in  the  position  to  enforce  their  demands. 
Is  that  not  trlie  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Silverman.  As  you  recall^  3  or  4  years  ago  there  was  quite  a 
move  to  decentralize  the  schools  and  it  was  hoped  to  be  for  account- 
ability. One  of  the  chief  proponents  was  Dr.  Kenneth  Clark.  Dr. 
Kenneth  Clark  is  recently  quoted  as  saying  lie  feels  decentralization 
efforts  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  failed.  From  what  I  know,  I 
would  say  this  is  true.  Too  manv  things  are  failing.in  school  matters, 
too  many  parents  arc  not  coming  to  meetings,  too  many  drug  pro- 
grans— programs  designed  for  dnig  prevention — are  being  infiltrated 
by  dealers  and  there  are  people  in  positions  of  trust  in  drug'prevention 
progranis,  drug, rehabilitation  programs,  who  arc,  in  fact*  dealers  and 
are  doing  what  they  consider  ripping  off  the  system.. 
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Mr.  Wiggins.  Are  tJie  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  your 
opinion,  apathetic  about  this  program? 

Mr.  Sii.VERMAN.  I  think  there  is  too  mu-h  feeling  of  deceit.  I  talked 
with  a  young  girl  the  other  day  who  askci  me  if  I  could  get  her  a  ]ob. 
I  first  knew  her  as  an  addict  when  she  was  going  to  Wingate  High 
School.  She  has  kicked  the  habit.  She  says  a  number  of  other  friends 
have  kicked  the  habit.  They  have  done  it  largely  by  themselves. 

She  told  me  one  thmg,  she  said,  "you  know, jwe have  got  to  do  busi- 
ness bv  ourselves."  They  have  giVeii  up  on  getting  help  from  the  city, 
from  the  school  system,  f roiii  government.  It  is  my  sense  that  this  is 
sad.  I  don't  think  they  should  have  to  do  business  by  themselves. 

Mr.  PuiLurs.  May  I  just  follow  that  up.  I.think  the  Congressman 
asked  were  the  people  apathetic,  was  the  administration  apathetic, 
whether  the  board  was  apathetic.  Essentially,  until  we  find  out  who 
is  responsible  for  this  and  someone  understands  that  responsibility 
and  starts  to  execute  it,  no  progress  at  all  is  going  to  be  made. 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  agree  with  that  wholeheartedly.  I  think  you  have 
a  cynical  bunch  in  control  of  the  public  school  system  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  One  other  investigator  of  the  same  system  has  called  it 
*'a  sick  bureaucracy"  and  it  is  one  which  has  been  able  to  sponge  up 
criticism  and  go  on  as  if  that  criticism  never  occurred. 

AccoimtabLUty— whose  responsibility?  I  think  you  have  a  hard 
job  finding  out  who  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Philmps.  One  of  the  questions  that  came  up  in  other  hearmgs 
in  New  York  wa3  how  we  could  make  this  "sick  bureaucracy,"  as  you 
call  it,  more  responsive  to  the  complaints.  You  say  that  you  put  on  a 
newspaper  and  television  expose  of  this  and  there  seemed  to  be  some 
responsiveness  there.  How  can  the  system,  in  your  opinion,  be  made 
more  responsive  to  the  complaints  that  you'  have  made  and  these 
parents  are  making,  and  the  future  these  Wids  are  being  subjected  to? 

Mr.  Sha-euman.  I  think  in  terms  of  this  investigation  of  narcotic  use 
bv  schoolchildren  in  New  York  City  what  you  are  seeing  is  the  result 
of  vears  of  f nistration,  frustrated  children  who  don't  learn  to  read  in 
the  schools.  Children  come  to  ^hool  hun^  and  don't  find  the  school 
breakfast.  Children  who  come  to  school  with  undiagnosed  illnesses  and 
don't  find  doctors  or  nui-ses  in  the  school.  Children  who  laay  not  have 
slept  the  night  before  they  came  to  school,  or  the  night  before  that,  and 
nobody  knows. 

I  talked  with  one  chijid  who  came  to  school  after  being  taken  out  of 
his  buniing  apartment,  down  u  fire  ladder;  andiie  went  to  school  just 
like  every  other  child.  There  \\'as  no  special  attention  given  Wm.  Three 
or  4  days  later  he  showed  up  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospitalj  traumatized. 

I  don't  think  you  can  assume  that  just  because  a  child  shows  up  to 
a  school  building  at,  8 :47  in  the  morning,  he  is  ready  for  a  learning  ex- 
perience. I  am  tallcing  about  little  children.  I  meaii,  you  have  to  check 
out  each  child.  I  don't  think  vou  can  t>cach  a  class  any  more.  You  have 
to  have  a  one-to-one  relationship.  ,  . 

And  I  don't  think  that,  whatever  efforts  you  engage  in,  you  can  solve 
this  problem  in,  the  high,  schools  or  the  junior  high  schools.  It  really 
has  to  be  solved  in  the  feedcriw»Jiools,  m  the  elementary  schools..  . 

I  think  you  have  to  have,  children  coming  to  the  high  schools  who 
don't  feel  deadly  frustrated  and  aren't  tired  and  areirt  hungry,  and 
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aron't  aii<rrv.  uron't  mo-n.  It  ran  liappon.  Ccrtainlv,  the  teadiers  can 
play  a  very  important  role  in  those  people's  lives. 

The  people  wlio  run  the  school  s^'stem  in  Xew  York  know  it.  Now,  I 
ha  ve  done  stories.  I  have  done  stories  of  a  young  teacher,  teaching  in — 
Ira  Shapiro  testified.  Ira  Shapiro  I  found  to  be  a  saint  of  a  man.  This 
young  teacher  moved  into  the  neighborhood  he  was  teachinff  in,  went 
home  With  his  Ivids  often,  met  with  the  parents,  helped  with  homework. 
1  he  kids  kne\\  this  was  not  a  "con;"  this  was  for  real,  and  I  think  the 
children  know  when  something  is  for  real,  when  someone  is  regally  mak- 
ing an  investment  in  them,  and  I  think  they  also  know  when  tliey  are 
being  i)rocessed  and  conned. 

I  think  wheii  you  make  an  investment  in  the  child  it  is  a  good  in- 
vestment. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Saxdman.  Mr.  Silverman,  sometime  ago  you  testified  before  this 
comnuttee.  You  said  that  XBC  was  going  to  make  some  sort  of  expose. 
Mr.  SiUT.RMAx.  I  don't  follow  your  question. 

Mr.  Saxd^iax.  Has  NBC  made  any  kind  of  an  expose  of  this  parti- 
cular investigation  that  you  have  made? 

Mr.  SiLVERMAX.  T  am  comfortable  with  the  word  "expose."  Certain- 
r '  /JT  scries  of  five  records  called  "Children  Without  Child- 
hoods. There  have  been  11  programs  since  January  on  the  narcotics 
problem  m  the  schools  and  massive  tniancy,  yes. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  I  was  so  impres.<5cd  witili  vour  tostimonv  that  T  told 
any  munber  of  people  back  in  my  district  about  it.  Tlic  New  York 
.stations  do  circulate  in  that  area  and  it  has  never  come  to  my  ottontirn 
that  NBC  has  put  on  any  program  since  we  first  learned  about  it. 

When  are  they  on  ?  I  think  they  are  veiy  valuable. 

Mr.  Sha'ermax.  These  have  been  on  at  6  o'clock  and  11  o'clock,  as 
segments  of  the  regular  newscast. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  Prime  time  ? 

Mr.  Silver^fax.  T  don't  think  it  is  considered  prime  time,  but  at  a. 
time  when  people  should  be  watching  television. 

Mr.  Saxtoiax.  You  made  several  points  here  that  are  veiT  impor- 
tant, I  think,  and  I  am  tiyingto  rationalize  what  we  do  about  it.  The 
city  comptroller,  as  I  recall  his  testimony  felt  that  you  had  to  have 
somebody  in  the  schoolyard,  you  had  to  have  soniobody  in  tliC  school, 
to  watch  what  was  going  on  becau.sc  it  was  so  casv  to  &cll  dru^o  oa  the 
school  property :  easier  on  the  school  property  than  it  was  in  the 
streets.  Is  that  correct  ? 

:Mr.  SiLVER^fAx.  Unfortunately,  I  believe  this  has  been  tnie  in  a  <rood 
number  of  schools. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  You  say  the  student  patrol  would  be  too  daufferoua 
and  probably  wouldn't  work.  Did  T  understand  you  correctly  « 

T  ^^^^'^^      sandman,  but  at  great  cost.  First 

of  ail,  1  think  that  youngsters  should  be  in  class,  in  algebra  and  eeorr. 
raphy  and  whatever,  and  not  in  the  hall.  I  think  to  encourage,  to  brimr 
somebod;'  along  th)s  way,  what  they  call  to  u.se  "peer  group  pressure,^ 
how  many  st^ps  away  is  peer  group  pressure  from  vigilahtism  and  do 
we  want  vigilantism  or  do  we  want  law  enf  oi  cement. 

Mr.  Sandkax.  What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  in  a  juvenile  popu- 
lation you  are  not  going  to  get  verv  good  law  enforcement,  havinir  an 
adult  m  that  section,  trying  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing.  It  would 
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seem  to  ine  somoone  their  own  age  would  bo  more  apt  to  k;io->v  what 
isjroinp:  on.  Isn't  this  so? 

Mr.  Stlvermax.  I  think  this  leads  in  a  number  of  ways  to  nasty  situa- 
tions. I  think  in  high  school  thore  are  police  officers  \vho  can  'pose  Jis 
high  school  students,  and  in  very  serious  situations  such  as  Lane,  un- 
fortunat^ily,  I  think  this  has  to  be  done.  It  is  not  prottv,  but  it  has  to 
be  done. 

Mr.  Sandmax.  Yes.  But  you  say  they  did  do  this  at  Lane  aifd  it  had 
no  result  at  all. 

Mr.  SiLVER>TAx.  I  say  I  don't  know  what  tlie  result  is.  I  know  at 
Eastern  District,  where  it  has  been  done.  I  am  informed  it  has  luid 
positive  results  in  that  the  pusheis  in  the  Williamsburg  area  now 
feel  that  the  hcxit  is  on  at  Eastern  District  High  School.  Instead  of 
dealing  theic,  they  will  deal  some  place  else.  And  by  dealing  some 
place  else,  it  makes  it  easier  for  t!ie  principal  and  the  teachers  an<l 
the  Idds  to  have,  what  is  hopefully,  a  learning  situation  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Saxdmax.  I  know  New  Jei*sey  has  a  very  rigid  law  and  a 
heavy  penalty  a.aainst  an  adult  who  sells  anv  kind  of  addictive  dnigr 
to  someone  under  the  a^e  of  18.  Does  Xew  Yoi-k  liavc  a  similar 
st^ituteJ 

Mr.  SiLVKR:NrAx.  I  don't  know.  The  Xew  York  sttUutes— am  I  cor- 
rect. Mr.  Phillips— are  geai-ed  to  the  amount  of  drug  sold  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tliey  don't.  There  liave  been  a  number  of  bills  intro- 
duced to  have  that  effect.  I  doii't  know  that  any  of  them  have  parsed. 
There  were  bills  in  the  State  legislature  of  New  York  "to  make  it  n 
very  serious  crime  to  sell  heroin  to  a  mitior.  There  were  a  number  of 
controversies  about  it  because  soriietimes  these  sc!lei*s  are  also  minoi-s. 
I  thmk  it  has  not  been  enactexl. 

Mr.  Saxdhax.  In  New*  Jersey,  if  an  addict  sells  any  kind  of  addic- 
tive ding,  such  as  ]ieix)inj  t>o  sduieone  under  tlio  a^je  of  18  he  can  get 
10  yeai*s.  We  have  had  several  convictions,  and  it  has  stopped  it  from, 
the  adult  stage.  I  was  wondering  if  they  had  tried  it  in  New  York, 
where  they  have  such  a  rampant  situation. 

Mr.  Silvermax.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

^Ir.  Sandman.  One  of  the  people  who  testified  tine  other  day  gave 
alarming  st-atistics  and  said  in  one  high  schooL  vritli  a  population  of 
just  1,000,  there  were  1,000  heroin  addicts.  In  your  opinion,  could, 
that  be  true? 

]\Ir.  Silvkrmax.  I  don't  know.  If  this  is  so,  I  doubt  that  the  heroin 
habits  are  verj''  heavy.  Through  my  experience,  in  a  way,  the  lieroin 
addiction  problem  from  the  school  point  of  view  is  a 'self-limiting 
one.  The  school  people  have  to  do  nothing  and  the  problem  aoes- 
away.  Because  the  addicts'  habits  become  so  heavy  that  they  will  be 
too  bu^  to  go  to  school.  The  school  officials  know  this. 

Mr.  Sandman.  The  most  important  thing  I  derived  from  the  hea  ring 
up  there  was  the  fact  that  New  York  does  have  a  law  by  way  of 
pix^edent,  not  statute.,  which  gives  a  schoolteacher  the  right  to  se'ai-ch 
or  take  away  from  any  student  an. addictive  drug  or  paraphernalia* 

From  what  you  observed  at  this  particular  high  school,  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  did  the  schoolteachers  .exercise  that  obligation? 

]Mr.  SiLVKUMAX.  I  think  a  very  important  factor  here  is  the  concern,, 
the  fear  of  teachers  in  doing  this.  T  think  the  chief  concern  is  "Willi 
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they  be  backed  up  by  their  superiors;  will  they  have  proper  counsel 
in  the  liearing.'- 

Mr.  Sandman.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you  this  way ;  Did  you  find 
any  cases  where  the  teachers  were  takiup:  heroin,  or  paraphernalia,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  away  from  the  student,  or  make  him  empty  his 
pockets? 

Mr.  SiLvi5RMAN.  I  was  not  in  the  school.  I  have  been  told  by  teach- 
ers and  by  deans  of  the  school  that  this  does  hapi>en.  I  was  shown  a 
collection  of  knives  that  were  confiscated  in  the  school  by  deans  and 
teachers,  a  collection  of  dice  used  in  the  games.  I  did  not  see  any  para- 
phernalia. If  this  was  seized,  it  was  probably  turned  over  to  the  police 
as  it^Yas  seized. 

Mr.  Sandmax.  Did  you  in  your  investigation  question  any  of  the 
principals  as  to  how  many  cases  in  a  particular  year  the  teachers  re- 
ferred to  the  principal  in  the  various  schools  ? 

Mr.  SiL\TBRMAN.  I  think,  Mr;  Sandman,  this  whole  question  of  re- 
porting and  the  development  of  a  repoiting  system  witli  integrity  is 
a  matter  of  current  business.  I  know  that  tlie  reporting  so  far  has  not 
liad  integrity.  And  too  often,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Selub,  the  principal 
finds  reasons  to  stop  reporting  and  I  think  these  reasons,  which  are 
yet  to  be  determined,  are  crucial  to  this  whole  investigation. 

Mr.  Sandman.  You  mean  the  princial  deliberately  dicf not  repoit? 

Mr.  SiLVERitfAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Do  you  have  evidence  of  that  ? 
:Mr.  Silverman.  This  is  what  he  told  me, 

Mr.  SAND3VIAN.  Under  the  New  York  law  he  must  report  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  law,  but  I  understand 
it  is  a  board  of  education  procedure  for  principals  to  report  monthly 
on  what  they  called  "untoward  incidents  in  the  school." 

Mr.  Sandman.  Did  you  confront  any  of  the  principals  or  teachers 
and  ask  them  why  there  wasn't  a  better  system  in  that  particular  school 
in  apprehending  these  people  who  are  handling  dru^? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  a  key  to  this  is  fear,  two  kinds  of  fear.  One 
is  the  obvious  fear  of  confrontm*;  a  youngster  who  may  be  carrying 
heroin  and  if  he  is,  he  is  quite  uptight  about  it,  maybe  carrying  a  knilc 
or  a  gun,  and  there  are  very  ^ood  reasons  for  a  teacher  to  look  the 
other  way*  I  think  the  other  kind  of  fear,  is  fear  of  what  a  teaclier'S 
or  principars  superiors  will  do  once  a  teacher  or  principal  takes  action, 
even  if  that  action  is  reported,  on  the  number  of  incidents  of  crime  in. 
the  building. 

^  With  Mr.  Selub,  the  principal  at  Lane,  finally  came  to  the  determina- 
tion not  to  report  any  more,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  superiors 
to  really  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  building. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Mr.  Wiggins  asked  you  a  question  about  the  fall  off 
m  attendance.  I  think  you  testified  at  this  one  high  school^  Franklin 
K.  Lane  High  School,  the  attendance  record  was  51  percent.  Is  that 
correct  ?'Is  it  as  low  as  61  percent  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  recall  52  percent*  But  in  that  area,  yes. 

Mr.  Sandman.  When  you  ijuestioned  the  principal  there,  which  I 
assume  you  did j  how  did  he  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  About  not  reportinig? 
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Mr.  Sandman.  What  did  the  principal  of  that  school  have  to  say 
about  what  he  was  doing,  or  what  the  school  board  was  doing,  about  the 
terrific  rate  of  truancy  in  that  school  ? 

Mr.  SILVFR3IAN.  I  think  he  agreed  with  me,  and  with  others,  that 
this  was  a  tremendous  problem,  and  I  think  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
by  enriching  the  curriculum  and  putting  in  the  school  good  academic 
programs^  that  it  would  attract  children  who  were  in  tne  district  and 
that  in  this  way  he  would  get  kids  to  come  to  school  and  stay  in  school. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Did  he  recommend  any  better  system  of  discipline  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  He  told  me  that  he  needed  more  security  guards. 
He  said  he  would  need  about  20  security  guards  to  really  do  a  joo  there 
but  that  he  doubted,  because  of  the  budgetary  situation  in  the  New 
York  City  school  system,  that  the  board  would  assign  any  more  school 
security  guards. 

Mr.  Sandman.  One  of  the  other  witnesses  last  week  testified  that 
about  90  percent  of  the  student  body  had  had  some  experience  with 
some  kind  of  a  drug,  whether  it  be  marihuana,  pills,  or  some  kind  of 
addictive  drug.  Do  you  agree  with  that  fi^re  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that. 

Mr.  Sandman.  Neither  does  anyone  else,  really,  because  they  have  no 
reporting  system. 

If  the  situation  is  as  dangerous  as  it  appears,  perhaps  the  worst  place 
to  send  a  child  in  New  York  City  is  to  the  local  high  schools.  He  has  got 
more  chance  of  getting  in  trouble  going  to  that  high  school  than  if  he 
stays  at  home,  hasn't  he  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Unfortunately,  in  a  number  of  high  schools  this  is 
true.  I  think  it  is  spotty.  I  think  the  board  of  education  has  made  a  real 
effort  in  some  places,  and  there  are  a  number  of  functioning  high 
schools  in  New  York  City,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  is  a  genuine  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chancellor  and  others  to 
develop  high  schools  that  are  functioning. 

I  think  the  tendency  has  been  to  put  the  most  effort  in  the  schools 
that  have  the  greatest  chance,  and  I  think  the  least  effort  has  gone 
into  the  areas  of  greatest  trouble,  and  particularly  not  only  to  the 
children  who  attend  problem  high  schools  like  Lane,  but  the  children 
who  attend  no  high  schools  at  all,  or  the  junior  hiffh  schools. 

Mr.  Sandman.  District  Attorney  Roberts,  I  befieve  from  the  Bronx, 
testified  that  in  his  opinion  about  95  percent  of  the  student  body  are 
good  kids  and  really  would  like  to  learn.  He  said  it  was  only  the  other  5 
percent  that  is  causing  all  of  the  trouble. 

He  recommended  that  that  5  percent  be  separated  and  sent  some- 
where else.  Do  you  share  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Sil\'erman.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  

Mr.  Sandman.  I  mean,  just  by  observing,  would  you  say  this  is  a  true 
statement? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sandman.  That  is  fair  enough. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr,  Keating. 

Mr.  ICeatino.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairn>an. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  appearing  here  today.  We  did 
hear  his  testimony  earlier  and  I  suppose  it  is  as  a  result  of  that  you 
are  here  today.  I  thank  you  for  your  interest 
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I  recognize  tlxat  your  association  with  this  problem  has  been  on  a 
professional  level  and  I  do  not  know  how  deeply  you  have  been  in- 
volved in  investigation  or  conversations  with  the  principals  and  teach- 
ers, but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  I  thiiik  is  somewhat  keyed 
to  this  whole  procedure. 

Do  you  befieve  we  can  ever  achieve  a  dniff-free,  crime-free  disci- 
plined study  body  without  the  teacher,  principal,  parents,  and  board 
of  education  taking  a  strong  and  positive  action  against  the  offenders 
and  those  involved  in  the  traffic  oi  drugs  within  the  school,  itself? 

Mr.  Silverman.  No,  I  don't  think  you  can. 

Mr.  Keating.  So  that  to  get  to  the  purist  theory,  which  we  would  all 
like  to  achieve,  where  the  teacher  does  nothing  but  teach  in  the  class- 
room, is  impossible  at  this  stage;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  don't  think  it  is  impossible.  I  thmk  that  teachers 
assign^  to  classroom  teaching,  by  subjects,  should  be  domg  that. 

Mr.  Keating.  And  not  becoming  involved  in  the  discidines  of  the 
school?  ^ 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  it  is  very  risky  business.  I  think  the  class- 
room teacher  should  feel  secure  in  his  classroom,  and  I  thmk  there 
should  be  other  people  who  are  concerned  with  school  safety  and 
school  health.  Just  as  the  classroom  teacher  cannot  really  do  his  job 
now  without  security  people,  I  do  not  flunk  he  can  do  his  job  without 
health  people.  I  think  it  is  a  great  neglect  to  children's  health. 

Mr.  Keating.  Let  me  get  back  to  the  point  On  the  one  hand  we  can- 
not achieve  i;his  goal  without  the  involvement  of  the  teacher  and  the 
parent  and  the  principal,  but  on  the  other  hand  you  are  saying  that 
for  the  teacher,  it  is  pretty  risky  business  for  him  to  become  involved. 
We  should  leave  it  to  other  people.  Who  are  those  "other  people"? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think.  Mr.  Keating,  if,  as  I  believe  you  had  at 
Jjane,  if  you  had  a  fellow  who  was  dealing  drugs  from  a  classroom  and 
there  are.people  coming  m  and  out  of  that  classroom  and  he  is  goinff 
out  with  them,  and  the  teacher  lives  with  this,  something  is  wron^ 
Certainlv  that  teacher  should  seek  help  f|:6m  other  authorities  in  the 
school.  But  I  think  if  there  is  to  be  classroom  teaching  at  a  place  like 
Lane,  the  other  people,  attendance  teachers,  caseworkers  who  deal  with 
'  doctors,  public  health  nurses,  and  policemen— 

Mr.  ^Kmnm,  Well,  then^  we  are  involving  teachers  and  people  with- 
in the  educational  system  m  the  work  of  trying  to  rid  the  schools  of 
drugs;  are  we  not?  • 

Mr.  Silverman.  If  the  drug  problem  reaches  into  the  classroom, 
the  classroom  teacher  certainly  is  involved.  Someone  ouffht  to  do 
something  about  it  .  » 

Mr.  Keating.  How  can  you  isolate  the  classrooms,  hallways,  school 
steps,  and  the  schoolgrounds  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Tfiiat's  just  it.  I  agree  with  you,  you  cannot  isolate 
the  classroom.  But  I  don't  think  it  is  the  job  o^  the  classroom  teacher, 
the  primary  ]ob  of  the  classroom  teacher,  to  fee  concerned.  Cither  people 
have  to  be  concerned  with  it— and  these  are  security  people. 

Mr.  Keating.  Then  the  teacher  is  to  ste  it  and  do-nothing,  is  that 
what  you  are  suggesting,  even  if  it  is  in  a  classroom  or  in  the  hall  ? 

Mr.  biLVERMAN.  No;  I  think  the  teacher  certainly  dan  report  on 
conditions  to  a  supenor.  A  teaidier,  as  a  citizen,  can  report  on  condi^ 
tions  to  the  law  enforcement  people. 
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Mr.  EIeating*  Isn't  there  some  responsibility  to  do  so  ? 

Mn  Silverman*  Certainly*  From  my  understanding  of  your  ques- 
tion, I  feel  there  is  great  danger  in  teachers  taking  direct  action  against 
young  people  who  may  be  carrying  knives  and  guns.  Many  teachers 
realize  this  and  there  is  good  reason  why  they  look  the  other  way* 

Mr*  Keating*  Shouldn't  they  report  it  ? 

Mr*  SiL\'ERMAN*  Hopefully,  they  should. 

Mr*  Keating.  I  think  it  has  to  be  more  than  "hopefully*"  Ai-e  the 
students  supposed  to  police  themselves  ? 
Mr.  SiLVERSLVN.  No* 

Mr.  EIeating*  You  cannot  use  students  as  undercover  agents  very 
well,  can  you,  at  that  point  ? 
Mr*  SiLVEiukTAN*  No* 

Mr*  EIeating*  And  you  cannot  use  an  undercover  agent  in  junior 
high  or  the  first  couple  of  years  of  high  school*  Then,  who  is  going  to 
make  the  determination?  Who  knows  better  what  is  happening  around 
the  school  than  the  teachers  and  the  principals  and  the  caseworkers? 

Mr.  Silverman,  In  the  lower  grades  I  think  you  liave  greater,  as  you 
say,  the  actuality  of  the  situation,  there  is  greater  reliance  on  the 
teacher*  But  I  think,  also,  the  school  nurse,  hopefully  school  doctors, 
will  be  assigned*  I  tnink  there  are  many  missing  professions  on  the 
school  scene*  Where  are  the  doctors,  where  are  the  nurses,  where  are 
the  examinations  of  children  ? 

In  the  same  way  we  do  manage  to  conduct  vision  and  hearing  tests* 
Why  don*t  we  go  beyond  that  ? 

Mr.  Keating.  Do  you  propose  the  doctors  should  walk  the  halls 
and  sit  in  the  classrooms?  Is  that  what  you  are  suggesting? 

Mr*  SiiiVERHAK.  No;  I  am  not  sugg^ing  that* 

Mr.  Keating*  That  is  right.  But  who  sees  the  students  day  in  and 
day  out  in  the  hallways  and  byways  of  the  schools? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Of  what  grade  are  you  talking? 

Mr.  Keating*  Through  high  school*  J unior  high  through  high  school. 
Who  sees  them,  who  knows  3ie  students  he  is  teacliing,  and  who  should 
be  able  to  tell  when  one  is  out  of  sorts  and  one  is  out  of  step?  Can  he 
report  this?  Can  he  counsel  with  the  students  occasionally,  try  to  help 
those  who  really  want  to  help  themselves? 

I  realize  there  is  a  danger  if  there  is  a  pusher  in  tht  ool,  but  there 
are  ways  of  handling  that  By  and  krge,  flbe  teacher  reaxxy  should  know 
the  students.  And  you  know,  there  are  many  schools  that  many  of  us 
can  go  back  to,  or  many  teachers  we  can  see  who  taught  30  and  40  years 
ago,  and  they  still  iremember  the  names  of  tJieir  students*  They  still 
rem^ber  them. 

I  realize  it  becomes  more  impossible  with  the  sheer  numbers  that  they 
work  with  today  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  they 
teach  the  same  students,  they  spend  most  of  their  time,  their  waking 
time  at  the  school*  thobe  who  go,  and  it  just  seems  that  the  best  leM 
into  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  for  thiam  to  become  involved* 

Mr.  SiiiVERHAK*  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more. 

Mr*  Keatin:p*  And  to  be  supported  by  the  principal* 

Mr.  Sn^vERMAN.  Yes.  • 

Mr.  Keating*  And  to  be  supported  by  the  parents. 
Mr.  Silverman.  Yes* 
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Mr.  ICeating.  I  can  see  where  the  teacher  would  become  extremely 
discouraged  if  he  knows  he  is  trying  to  accomplish  sometliing  and  he 
is  not  going  to  be  siinjjorted  if  it  gets  a  little  touchy,  or  the  scnool  board 
is  not  going  to  back  him  up,  or  the  parents  are  gomg  to  scream  if  there 
is  too  much  enforcement  around  the  school."But  somewhere  within  the 
professional  educational  community,  that  level,  we  have  to  have 
strong  and  positive  leadership'to  lead  us  out  of  this  mess.  Because 
that  is  where  the  e?:posure  is. 

You  cannot  put  a  law  enforcement  officer  in  every  comer  at  every 
school;  but  it  is  ^oing  to  come  to  that  unless  the  educational  area  can 
lead  and  say  this  has  to  be  done  and  that  has  to  be  done. 

Then  the  question  comes:  Where  is  the  money  to  do  it  all?  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  lot  is  the  willingness  of  an  individual  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  students  whose  care  and  custody  he  has  under  his  control. 

T  .  teld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Ciiairman  Peppek.  Mr.  Brasco? 

Mr.  Bkasco.  Mr.  Silverman,  you  indicated  that  a  number  of  students 
did  not  attend  school  but  were  carried  on  the  rolls.  But  the  reason  why 
they  went  back  to  school  was  because  that  is  where  the  action  is.  It 
has  been  stated  by  a  number  of  witnesses  who  preceded  you  that  as 
a  result  of  inaction  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  with  respect 
to  this  critical  problem,  that  the  schools  have  become  havens  for  clrug 

fnishers;  that  they  feel  by  virtue  of  the  numbers  and  by  virtue  of  the 
ack  of  cooperation  nn  the  part  of  school  officials  that  they  can  deal 
in  the  fi'^hools  with  relative  ease  and  safety  from  arrest.  Do  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SiLVEuauN.  I  agree  with  that ;  yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  think  what  my  colleague,  Mr.  Keating,  was  getting 
at,  very  simply,  was  that  the  teacher  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
day  is  placed  in  the  role  of  beinjg  the  extension  of  the  natural  parent. 
They  have  to  have  the  tools  with  which  to  deal  with  students  on  a 
1-to-l  basis.  And  whilel  .1  n't  envision  them,  and  I  am  sure  the  system 
of  education  doesn't  envision  them,  as  being  in  the  role  of  policemen, 
it  seems  to  me  there  has  got  to  be  some  response.  There  has  got  to 
be  some  response  when  you  know  there  are  students  noddinc^  off  m  the 
back  of  the  room  or  acting  in  such  a  way  that  clearly  indicates  they 
are  using  some  type  of  drug  during  that  school  period. 

Teachers  have  got  to  take  some  action  on  their  o^vn.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  most  teachers  do  riot  act  because  they  don't  know  whether 
or  not  their  superiors  will  .stand  behind  them  ana  they  tend  to  become 
discouraged.  Has  that  been  your  experience  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Absolutely;  that  reminds  me,  I  did  a  number  of 
interviews -with. former  teachers  at  Lane.  As  you  were  talking  about 
it,  I  was  thinking  of  a  former  teacher,  Judy  Fryor^  who  was  beaten 
at  Lcne,  in  which  she  felt  was  an  attempted  rapam  a  miisic  room. 

Asr  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  support  she  received,  she  remembers 
being  walked  to  the  subway,  she  was  allowed  to  go  home  on  the  sub- 
way alone  and  when  she  got  homej  nobody  called  her.  It  was  several 
days,  the  following  day,  i  think  there  was  soirii.  contact.  She  felt,  in 
a  situation  like  that,  she  told  me  she  couldn't  believe  how  alone  she 
was.  I  think  if  a  teacher  feels  alone,  you  know,  a  teacher  is  going  to 
feel  most  fearful  and  be  least  likely  even  to  report  something; 
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Mr.  Brasco.  During  the  course  of  the  gathering  of  the  testimony 
for  this  hearing  it  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there  wei-e  teachers 
assaulted  at  Franklin  K.  Lane,  and  that  in  a  number  of  those  cases 
they  even  refused  to  press  charges,  themselves,  because  of  what  thej 
consider  to  ba  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  their,  superiors;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  found  that  to  be  true,  yes.  I  think  that  very 
often — am  thinking  now  of  the  children,  the  students  at  Lane — the 
victim  of  an  assault  m  Lane  often  jBnds  *.hat  he  is  transferred  out  of 
the  school.  The  school  people  feel  now  it  is  too  dangerous  for  him 
to  stay,  particularly  if  he  testifies  or  gave  information  on  the  assault. 
I  think  it  is  just  too  much  fear. 

There  is  too  little  followup  on  tiiese  incidents,  and  in  general,  cut- 
lessness,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  superior  and  the  board  of 
education.  The  teachers  feel  they  are  in  the  trt^nches  with  very  little 
support.  I  think,  as  you  know,  a  number  of  teachers  have  gone  to  you 
for  nelp,  and  they  jfeel  they  are  in  some  Kind  of  outpost  there  at  Lane. 

I  might  say  that  one  former  teacher  at  Lane  whom  I  talked  with — 
and  he  was  no  longer  teaching  in  the  New  York  City  system,  but  was 
teaching  on  Long  Island — ^was  ready  to  be  interviewed  on  television 
about  his  experience  at  Lane.  He  Xelt  very  strongly  .about  what  had 
happened  to  teachers  at  Lana.  He  left  because  of  the  violent  conditions 
there. 

He,  at  the  last  moment,  changed  his  mind  about  being  interviewed 
because  of  fear,  even  though  he  was  away  from  the  situation. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  had  the  same  situation  in  picking  a  site  for  the 
hearings.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful,  in  New  York,  to  hold  hearings 
at  some  of  the  schools.  We  had  that  same  kind  of  reaction  jou  spoke 
of.  I  think  this  is  where  the  board  of  education  makes  its  biggest  and 
most  fatal  mistake,  in  not  handing  any  policy  down,  but  instead  allow- 
ing students  to  determine  whether  or  not  NBC,  or  the  police,  or  public 
hearings  are  to  be  permitted  in  the  schools. 
.  Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  No.  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  linngftl  ?  "  . 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Silverman.  I  did  not  hear  your  testi- 
mony this  morning,  but  fortunately  I  was  able  to  hear  your  testimony 
w^  n  w  e  rnftt  in  eACCutive  session. 

How  long  did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  investigate  the  conditions 
that  exist  in  Franklin  Lnne  High  School ) 

Mr.  SiLVER>tAN.  Franklin  K.  Lane? 

Mr.  RAjrOKii.  Yes,  Franklin  K.  Lane. 

Mr.  Sjlvkrman.  It  was  over  a  period  of  about  3  months. 

Mr.  Rangbl.  Did  you  have  a  chance  to  investigate  other  high  schools, 
or  was  it  just  this  one  you  concentrated  on  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  This  was  the  one  we  concentrated  on.  We  also  have 
done  work  at  Eastern  District,  in  the  area  of  Bushwick  High  School, 
Wiiigato  High  Scliool. 

Mr.  Ranged.  Did  you  find  the  same  conditions,  as  related  to  drug 
abuse,  prevalent  in  the  ntlier  schools  ? 

Mr.  SHiVERM^VK.  X  think  the  drug  problem  at  Lane  is  mild  compared 
to  the  problem  at  some  of  the  otlier  schools,  such  as  schools  in  the 
Eastern  District,  for  instance. 
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Mr.  Rangel.  In  the  course  of  your  investigation,  did  you  have 
teachers,  educators,  serve  as  consultants  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Silverman*.  I  believe  they  confided  in  me;  and  many,  many 
conversations  with  teachers,  with  former  teachers,  and  particularly  I 
found  some  of  the  most  knowledgeable  people  are  the  people  in  the 
bureau  of  attendance,  who  make  home  visits  and  who  deal  with  chil- 
dren who  are  going  to  school  sporadically,  or  not  at  all. 

These  arc  very  frustrated  pneople.  i*or  one  thing,  the  attendance 
teachers  are  being  cut.  I  think,  if  anything,  there  should  be  additional 
attendance  teachers.  If  a  child  doesn't  ^ow  up  at  school,  something  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Raxgel.  Other  than  the  people  you  interviewed,  did  you  have 
professional  advisers  or  someone  you  would  consult  with  in  terms  of 
preparing  your  questions  in  the  course  of  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  dont  think  there  is  any  formal  relationship  of 
consultants,  but  I  talked  along  the  way  with  dozens  of  teachers  and 
school  officials  and  police  officials. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  At  Franklin  Lane,  did  you  have  the  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  coramunihr  in  which  the  high  school  was  located? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  I  did.  It  was  a  very  strange  district  there. 
You  had  most  of  your  students  coming  by  train,  u  distance  of  40-45 
minutes.  From  Brownsville,  East  New  York,  predominantly  black, 
Spanish  areas,  being  brought  into  a  school  which  is  located  in  a  pre- 
dominantly white  area.  There  is  a  history  of  tension,  misunderstand- 
ing. I  think  the  hidden  issue  here  is  that  too  often  I  heard  Lane  de- 
scribed as  a  dumping  ground  for  troublesome  children. 

I  think  the  children,  themselves,  want  to  know  why  they  are  being 
taken  such  a  distance  to  go  to  school,  so  far  away  from  their  own 
schools. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Well,  in  the  course  of  your  investigation  had  any  of 
the  teachers  or  the  supervisory  persemnel  been  able  to  describe  any- 
thing that  was  troublesome  about  them ,  other  than  the  color  ? 

Mr.  Silverman*  I  think  that  question  touches  upon  a  essential  is- 
sue here  and  I  think  it  is  the  issue  of  expectations.  I  think  where  a 
teacher  sees  a  child  and  doesnt  see  implications  of  color,  just  sees  the 
child  and  invests  in  that  child,  as  I  said  before,  the  investment  is 
good. 

I  have  worked  stories  there  on  numbers  of  teachers.  For  instance^ 
a  number  of  white  teachers  who  are  doing  loving  and  .wonderful  work 
in  the  areas  where  most  of  the  children  are  black.  But  I  think  there 
are  also  situations  where  children  are  not  considered,  for  instance,  as 
college  bound,  maybe  because  they  come  from  a  poor  neighborhood, 
or  don't  look  like  somebody  who  is  college  bound.  I  thinit  it  is  a  terri- 
ble decision  to  make  when  a  child  is  14  or  15,  that  they  are  not  college 
bound.  ,  ^ 

Mr.  BAKcnsL.  Would  you  say  the  community  surrounding  this  school 
resents  the  fact  these  lads  are  being  brougl-^  into  that  school? 
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Mr.  Silverman,  I  have  no  direct  knowledge,  but  this  has  been  re- 
ported to  me  often.  There  was  a  history  there  of  street  violence, 
and  

Mr.  Rakoel.  So  there  is  a  general  hostility  in  the  surrounding  com- 
munity toward  those  students  who  are  coming  in  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  This  has  been  told  to  me,  yes. 

Mr.  Rakoeii.  Do  you  know  whether  the  teachers,  or  anj^rone  in  the 
school  system,  have  attempted  to  work  with  the  conmiunity  to  bring 
about  a  better  relationship  s 

Mr.  SiLViEaiMAN.  If  efforts  have  been  made,  I  am  not  aware  of 
them. 

Mr.  Rakoel.  So  that  the  relationship  between  the  students  and 
teachers,  and  school  and  community,  are  not  all  ju^  because  of  the 
drug  problem? 

Mr.  Sxlvermak.  No,  not  at  all.  I  think,  essentially,  you  have  a  situa- 
tion here  where  people  do  not  know  each  other  well  enough.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  teachers  know  their  children  better,  know  the  parents 
of  those  children,  more  contact,  more  investment. 

I  think  too  many  teachers  are  leavirg  at  3  o'clock,  on  the  nose. 

Mr^.  Rakoel.  What  percentage  of  the  children  would  you  say  come 
from  the  area  surrounding  Franklin  Lane  High  School? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  dorrt  have  tJie  exact  figure7but'  I  think  it  is 
probably  in  the  area  of  20  percent  or  less. 

Mr.  Kangel.  About  80  percent  would  be  coming  from  black  and 
Puerto  Rican  communiti^? 

Mr.  'Silverman.  Vnd  those  communities  are  some  distance  away. 

Mr.  Rangel.  And  were  the  principals  of  the  school,  or  the  super- 
visory personnel  able  to  give  you  additional  information  as  to  why 
this  was  done  at  that  ^rticular  school  ? 

Mr.  SiLVERikiAN.  Officially,  no.  I  know  there  is  litigation  in  the  court 
now  on  tliis  districting  auestion.  There  is  a  suit,  feelmg  that  the  dis- 
tricting is  in  violation  or  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Thank^ou. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  are  going  to  have  to  recess.  We  have  a  record 
vote,  Silverman,  we  will  resume  at  2  o'clock.  We  would  appreciate 
it  if  yc:  .  ^uld  come  back. 

(ThereuiK)n,  at  12 :30  p.m.,  the  committee  Tvas  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  2  p.m.  this  same  day.) 

Afternoon  Session 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 
Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  ©lairman. 

I  am  sorry  I  had  to  miss  about  45  minutes  of  your  testimony — ^and 
you  may  have  answered  this  question— but  I  was  up  in  New  xovk. 

Anywhere  in  your  inv^ig^tion,  did  you  see  or  near  or  run  across 
any  references  to  any  directiojjs  from  the  board  of  education  as  to 
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how  the  scliools  or  the  principals  should  handle  drug  addicts  or  drug 
usei-s  ?  In  their  individual  schools  ?  Any  policy  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  IRA  SILVERMAN,  INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER, 
NBC  NEWS,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.— Resumed 

Mr.  Sn.vEi»iAN.  Mr.  Winn,  I  found  great  confusion  among  teachers 
as  tc  what  was  expected  of  them,  what  their  rights  were,  what  their 
legal  riffhts  were  in  the  school  setting.  I  think  there  have  been  a  series 
of  circulars  within  the  board  of  education,  but  I  have  also  had— the 
tenor  of  teacher  comments  is  that  they  are  confused  over  what  action 
they  should  take. 

Mr.  Winn.  Did  you  see  any  written  or  printed  instructions  from  the 
board  of  education  to  any  of  the  principals,  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Sn^vBRMAN.  I  think  I  did  see  one  circular  on  suggestions  on  nar- 
cotics control. 

Mr.  Winn.  Was  this  in  the  form  of  enforcement?  I  mean  referring 
to  enforcement  problems? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  believe  it  has  been  some  time  since  I  saw  it,  but 
I  believe  it  did  refer  to  enforcement  and  to  relationship  of  school  prin- 
cipals and  supervisors  with  the  police. 

Mr.  Winn.  Did  you  see  any  educational  material,  as  far  as  art  work, 
posters,  leaflets^  or  handouts  that  you  felt  had  been  sponsored  by  the 
board  of  education,  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  remember  at  Win^ate  High  School, 
there  was  much  of  this  material,  and  there  was  a  very  good  working 
relationship,  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  good  working  relationship, 
with  the  program  at  Kings  County  Hospital,  Downstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter, a  combination  city  and  State  facility.  There  were  referrals  and 
there  seemed  to  be  quite  a  good  working  relationship  between  the 
school  people  and  the  hospital  people. 

The  location  is,  interestingly  enough,  within  walking  distance  of  the 
hospital.  It  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  successful  referral  program  there. 

In  addition,  a  school  called  Wingate  Prep  was  created,  a  facility  for 
children  who  did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  it  at  Wingate.  I  think 
a  good  number  of  kids  who  go  to  Wingate  Prep  had  some  drug  experi- 
ence, and  I  tried  to  followup  as  best  I  could  with  some  of  the  students 
theje.^^ 

^  Myimpression  is  that  they  found  that  they  are  much  more  successful 
in  the  smaller  facility,  Wingate  Prep,  and  also  with  teachers  and  the 
principal,  or  headmaster,  Avho  they  feel  the  kids  would  say  was  legit, 
for  real.  Somebody  really  cares. 

Mr.  Winn.  How  large  an  enrollment  does  Wingate  Prep  have? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Wingate  Prep  is  about  250, 1  am  told. 

Mr.  Winn.  And  about  how  big  is  Wingate  High  School  ? 

Mr. Silverman.  About 3,000.  -      i  ' 

Mr.  Winn.  I  hope  you  are  not  saying  that  theionly-fway  we  can  take 
care  of  this  problem  is  to  have  our  schools-^^thlii-walking  distance  of 
the  hospitals?  ™ 

Mr.  Silverman.  Not  hospitals,  but  I  thii>k  certainly  there  has  to  be 
a  better  delivery  system.  Medical  services,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
public  health,  close  by  to  where  the  children  are.  There  is  not  that 
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much  mobility.  I  have  met  children  who  are  14  or  15  years  of  age,  who 
have  jon^-own  up  in  Brooklyn  and  never  been  out.  There  is  not  that  much 
mobility.  If  the  facility  exists  too  far  away  from  where  that  child  is 
in  reality  living,  he  may  not  discover  it,  he  may  not  discover  it  in  time. 
I  think  it  has  to  be  very  close  to  home  and  it  has  to  be  the  right  kind. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  think  in  your  earlier  testimony— and  I  want  to  clarify 
this  in  my  own  mind— j^ou  said  you  thought  the  difference  was  in  the 
authority,  either  the  principal  or  those  in  charge  of  each  individual 
high  j5chool. 

Mr.  SuiVERSiAN.  Absolutely. 

Mr*  Winn*  And  at  some  of  them  they  had  a  low  rate  of  drug  usage 
and  drug  addiction  because  of  the  policy  of  that  principal  or  authority. 

Mr.  Silverman.  The  individual,  the  pei-son  who  was  serving  as  prin- 
cipal, the  kind  of  character,  the  kind  of  sense  of  responsibility,  the  com- 
passion, the  determination  and  stubbornness  of  that  man,  or  woman,  is 
critical.  The  school  will  be  an  extension,  to  a  good  degree,  of  that  per- 
son. If  that  person  is  runnii^  out  of  there  to  get  home  to  Great  Neck, 
and  leave  the  school  behind  him,  or  that  person  is  looking  for  expedi- 
tious answers,  you  are  going  to  have  a  problem. 

Before  we  went  to  Lane  we  did  a  series  at  Seaward  Park  High 
School,  a  high  school  in  Manhattan,  and  I  had  a  sense  that  the  people 
in  charge  there  were  determined  to  face  the  problems  as  they  ex- 
isted. They  again  created,  or  attempted  to  create,  the  sense  of  a  smaller 
school,  created  an  alternative  program  within  the  building. 

The  last  time  I  checked,  they  were  still  looking  for  a  separate  fa- 
cility so  that  the  children  who  had  problems  relating  to  the  conven- 
tional school  were  able  to  come  to  school  in  a  smaller  setting,  in  a  cur- 
riculum that  was  more  flexible,  and  into  one  with  which  they  could 
relate  to  and  to  teachers  they  could  relate  to. 

I  remember  Eric  Frome  writing,  he  said : 

"All  children  get  the  milk,  and  some  children  get  the  milk  and  the 
honey."  And  said,  "You  can  tell  the  difference."  I  think  if  there  is 
honey  in  the  school,  the  kids  know  it.  In  a  place  like  Franklin  Lane,  if 
there  was  concern  among  the  teachers  for  each  other,  sufficient  con- 
cern, concern  from  the  principal  for  the  people  who  are  working  for 
him  and  for  their  health  and  safety,  this  would  be  important  to  the 
teachers  and  to  the  kids. 

When  there  is  a  callousness  and  a  cold  eye  in  the  face  of  blood,  1 
think  it  is  crucial  in  the  lives  of  the  teachers.  I  think  the  teachers, 
in  a  way,  are  also  overdosed  on  drugs,  different  kinds  of  drugs,  but 
they  are  overdosed  on  drugs,  too.  They  attempt  to  disguise  reality. 

Mr.  Winn.  Then  you  are  saying  that  if  the  administration  of  a  high 
school  or  a  junior  mgh,  paii;icularly  Khe  principal,  makes  it  clear  that 
they  are  not  going  to  fool  with  this  problem,  th^  are  going  to  prob- 
ably have  a  well-organized  system  of  control.  They  are  fully  going 
to  report  these  sellers.  Tliat  that  not  only  helps  that  problem,  but  it 
sounds  to  me  like  they  are  saying  that  out  of  that  type  of  system 
that  they  can  get  respect  from  the  students. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Absolutely ;  it  sets  a  tone  in  the  life  and  community 
of  that  ^hool. 

Mr.  WiwN.  So  then  we  go  back  to  the  old  word  "permissiveness" 
that  we  hear  about  so  much  in  our  society  these  days.  If  we  have  a 
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permissive  operation  among  the  educators  whether  it  be  the  board  of 
education,  the  principals,  the  teachers,  then  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  loose  system  and  high  drug  addiction  and  high  drug  usage.  If 
we  have  a  toucher  administration,  one  that  won't  take  this  abuse, 
do^n  t  allow  this  permissiveness,  then  we  are  going  to  have  less  usage 
and  less  addiction.  Is  that  correct  ? 

^  Mr.  Sn.VERMAN.  I  think  what  you  have  now  is  reckless  administra- 
tion of  the  schools  where  you  have  high  drug  use.  and  if  you  had  a 
more  responsible  and  more  dedicated  administration,  you  go  a  long 
way  toward  beginning  to  come  to  grips  with  what  is  really  wiping 
out  lar^  numbers  of  children.  They  don^t  have  a  second  chance. 

Mr.  Winn  So  ^.hei-e  is  some  hope  in  the  administration,  in  the 
changes  of  administration,  maybe? 

Mr.  SiLVERJtAN.  Yes;  I  feel  very  much  the  spirit  of  what  you  are 
?^^T?^*  I  think,  though,  in  saying  that,  the  next  step  is  how  do  you  do 
It  How  do  you  do  it  m  the  fece  of  an  entrenched  school  establish- 
ment such  as  we  h^ve  in  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Winn.  I  would  imagine  that  you  are  tulking  about  the  wav 
the  board  of  education  is  selected  ?  o  j 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  think  the  school  bureaucracy,  the  supervisors 
above  the  pnncmal  level.  You  have  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  chan- 
cellor, and  the  high  school  division  communication,  and  these  are  two 
critical  Office. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  dont  understand  what  a  chancellor  is. 
•        Sn^VERMAN.  The  chancellor  would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  super- 
intendent of  schools.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Winn.  I  see. 

Mr.  Silverman.  Now,  the  chancellor,  who  is  sitting  here,  doesn't 
get  along  very  well  with  the  people  in  his  high  school  office  who  have 
direct  responsibility  for  the  %h  schools.  They  have  people  in  there 
praeticmg  what  is  called  "administrative  psychology,^'  getting  them 
to  relate  to  each  other  much  better.  Those  people  walk  away  and  say 
they  can't  do  anything.  j  j 

The  people  who  pay  the  price  of  pettiness  and  feuding  at  the  board 
of  education  headquarters  are  the  children,  because  policies  have  not 
been  d^ned  because  people  can't  look  each  other  in  the  eye. 

Mr.  Winn.  If  it  takes  pressure,  I  can  only  visualize  maybe  three 
types  of  pr^res  that  would  bring  this  thing  to  boiling  point.  No  1, 
the  pressure  by  the  parents  of  the  students. 

We  heard  testimony  in  New  York  that  there  really  wasn't  verv 
much  parental  pressure  because  they  felt  that  it  would  reflect  upon 
the  school,  or  their  social  lives,  or  their  reputation  in  their  society.  I 
dont  thrnk  there  was  much  doubt  about  that  in  the  minds  of  the 
committee. 

No.  2,  we  got  a  pretty  ^ood  idea,  and  we  saw  it—and  I  dont  mean 
to  be  critical^  but  I  am  just  laying  out  the  facts— when  we  had  a 
glamorous  witness,  a  hooded  one,  so  to  speak,  the  press  and  the  TV 
rushed  in  and  did  a  great  job  of  covering  that.  So  much  so,  they  did  a 
good  ]ob  of  fouling  up  our  meeting  because  they  were  so  noisy. 

Then  when  we  got  into  some  of  the  meat  of  the  problems  or  public 
prwsures  and  what  do  we  do  about  this,  and  listening  to  some  of  the 
testimony  in  that  case,  the  press  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  So 
what  I  am  sajmg  is  that  if  the  facts,  as  you  present  them— and  I  think 
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practically  everything  we  heard  up  there  for  2  days— are  true,  then 
we  do  need  to  put  these  pressures  on  individuals  involved. 

I  am  not  talking  about  specific  people^  I  am  talking  about  the  prob- 
lem, and  anybody  that  may  be  getting  in  the  way  of  that  problem  is 
going  to  have  to  be  removed  or  sent  somewhere  else. 

The^  do  it  in  a  lot  of  other  businesses,  they  do  it  in  athletics,  they 
do  it  a  lot  of  places,  whether  in  the  school  system  of  New  York  City  or 
anywhere  else.  I  am  not  just  picking  on  New  York.  Do  you  agree  with 
that  philosophy? 

Mr*  Silverman*  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  Every 
investigation  I  have  ever  read,  every  investigator  I  talked  to  who  has 
looked  into  the  board  of  education  situation  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
feels  this  is  a  fixed  bureaucracy,  a  system  in  disfunctioning,  a  system 
ill-servingthe  children,  and  often  self-serving. 

I  happened  to  htm  spent  months  involved  in  the  Knapp  commission 
investigation  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department  and  I  have 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  police  department  and  the  board  of 
education. 

I  think  a  commission  investigation  of  the  board  of  education  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  in  order  than  one  in  the  police  department.  I  think 
my  sense  of  the  work  of  the  police  department  is  that  it  is  a  much 
b^ter  workingorganization  than  the  school  system  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Winn.  Womd  it  be  of  any  help  if  this  committee  or  sc::>e  com- 
mission recommended  that  that  board  of  education  be  elected,  or  would 
that  make  a  sorrier  situation  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  wish  I  had  some  confidence  in  that  route.  Where 
you  have  had  elections  in  the  neighborhood  through  decentralization 
of  the  local  school  board,  you  have  had  vevj  little  improvement  in 
performance  or  accountability.  This  is  sad.  1  think  the  best,  hope  I 
know  of — and  that  is  why  I  came  hei^  ^-'^'^nnally  in  executive  session — 
the  best  hope  I  know  of  for  change  is  >.''1thiB  i^uiuudiv-t-  ^.nf\  thft  f\m- 
gress  to  seize  upon  any  and  every  legislax  opportunity  to  snow  tuat 
you  mean  business. 

I  think  it  is  a  tremendous  mistake  to  allocs  ^  and  entrust  huge  ^ums 
of  money  to  fuel  a  sick  system,  without  foUowi*  and  without  demand- 
ing accountability  from  these  people  who  run  '^is  system. 

Otherwise  they  are  going  to  snow  you  with  mL  ^graphy  and  writ- 
ten material  that  is  often  ludicrous  in  the  face  of  si  ^et  experience.  The 
people  in  the  neighborhood  know  that  often  mon  ^  for  books  and 
films  and  all  kincB  of  thinj^  for  the  children  who  i*  them  dmost 
never  reach  t^ose  children.  They  are  sitting  in  some  stoi-,  *oom  on  Long 
Island.  Many  of  those  children  never  reaSi  the  school.  \  *^ere  is  going 
to  1;  ave  to  be  quite  a  selling  job  to  get  the  children  to  schc  \. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  cannot  hand  an  educational  pamphlet  to  t*  m  if  they 
don't  go  to  school)  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Silverman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Silverman.  I  appreciate  your  appe<  ance 
before  the  committee. 
Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Rangel,  do  you  have  anjrthing  further  ? 
Mr.  Rangel.  One  question. 

In  the  course  of  your  investigation,  did  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  ihjB  problem,  with  officials  and  members  of  the  United  Feder- 
ation of  Teachers  ! 
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Mr.  Silverman.  I  worked  closely  at  Lane  with  the  chapter  chairman 
of  tiie  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mr.  Kanoel.  Did  they  tell  you  of  any  prograirs  they  miffht  have 
sngpsted  wluch  would  alleviate  the  conditions  you  testified  exist? 

Mr.  SiLVERSTAX.  Concerning  the  chapter  chairman  at  Lano— I  think 
he  IS  here  today  and  ready  to  testify— my  sense  of  what  he  has  been 
up  against  is  the  kind  of  frustration  that  I  found  with  so  many  teach- 
ers who  wanted  the  job  to  be  more,  wanted  to  do  more,  and  

Mr.  Eanoel.  Normally  that  is  interpreted  as  legislative  proposals, 
many  of  which  have  been  brought  to  Albany  by  the  United  Federa- 
^^?^n?  Teachers.  I  am  asking  if  you  know  if  the  United  Federation 
of  Teachei3  has  introduced  any  proposals  related  to  drugs  in  the 
scliools,  or  any  drug  program  or  any  legislation  that  they  would  sun- 
port  in  this  area?  ^ 

Mr.  Silverman.  I  am  really  not  familiar  with  the  specific  of  citv- 
wide  UFT  proposals. 

^  Mr.  Ranobl.  So  the  dedication  of  our  teachers  really  has  not  been 
interpreted  through  their  union, to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  SiLVEiorAN.  It  may  be.  I  am  just  not  up  on  that.  I  would  say 
that  I  think,  Mr.  Eangel,  a  very  important  question  here,  and  a  very 
important  concern,  is  young  people  too  often  are  being  turned  off  on 
the  teaching  profession,  particularly  in  troubled  areas  like  the  trou- 
bled school  system  in  New  York,  and  where  dedicated  teachers  are 
needed  the  most.  Those  neighborhoods  are  not  getting  those  teachers 
and  those  systems  are  not  getting  those  teachers. 

I  think  a  very  important  considei-ation  of  all  \re  have  been  savin<^ 
today  is  that  the  kids  who  are  in  coltege  now,  and  are  following  thc^ 
proceedings  and  othei*s,  and  are  talking  to  people  who  have  taught 
in  scliool.  I  was  up  at  City  College  a  tew  months  ago  and  the  pro- 
fessor there  told  me  that  so  many  of  the  kids  he  taught  spent  3  or  4 
years  in  the  public  school  system  and  quit. 

The  turnover  of  teachers  is  incredible.  Much  of  the  teacher  training 
is  tax  funded.  You  are  putting  up  money  and  getting  very  little  return 
for  it  because  they  are  q|uitting  on  you. 

A  veiy  important  thing  I  think  we  should  consider  is  we  must  raise 
the  level  of  the  teaching  profession.  How  many  times  does  a  5-year-old 
child  see  a  pediatrician,  how  many  times  does  he  see  the  kmdergarten 
teacher. 

Mr.  Rangel.  All  right. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  didn't  have  any  questions,  I  just  wanted  to  commend 
Mr.  Silverman.  I  kno  v  he  has  received  other  awards.  We  dont  have 
any  award  to  give  out. 

Mr.  Silverman.  No  need  for  it.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  brought  to  the  committee  a  critical  problem.  It's 
amaziiiff  that  it  doesn't  seem  to  get  to  110  Livingston  Street. 

Mr.  Silverman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Bra6C0.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Sil\*erman.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  ju.st  want  to  thank  the 
committee  for  being  here. 

Chairman  Pefx^er.  On  behalf  of  the  whole  committee,  I  want  to 
extend  the  warmest  thanks  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  to  throw 
light  upon  this  very  menacing  problem,  and  to  commend  what  NBC, 
through  you,  has  done  to  popularize  the  need  to  do  something  effective 
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about  this  problem.  It  is  a  splendid  type  of  public  service.  We  wish  to 
commend  you  upon  it. 
Mr.  Silverman.  Thank  yoii  very  much. 

Clxainnan  Pepper.  Tlie  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Harvey  Scribner, 
chancellor,  New  York  City  schools. 
Would  you  be  sworn,  Doctor. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  HARVEY  SCRIBNER,  CHANCELLOR,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DR.  IRVING  ANKER, 
DEPUTY  CHANCELLOR;  DR.  LESTER,  DIRECTOR  OF  INSTRUCTION; 
AND  FREDERICK  WILUAMS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PERSONNEL 

Dr.  Scribner.  Could  I  ask  that  three  staff  members  come  to  the  table 
with  me? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Yes.  Would  you  give  us  the  names  and  titles. 
Dr.  Scribner.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you,  sitting  in  the  front 
row  over  here,  Mr.  Envin  Tobin,  director  of  the  bureau  of  health  and 
hysical  education;  Mr.  Arthur  Jaffe,  who  is  the  director  of  the 
PARK  program,  one  of  the  drug  programs  in  the  schools;  and  Mr. 
Earl  Jung,  coordinator  of  the  peer  group  program  in  the  schools. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  along  with  \\s  an  unpaid  staff  member,  Mr. 
Timothy  Mitchel,  who  heads  the  advisory  group  on  drugs  to  my 
particular  office. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  all  of  you  gentlemen 
with  us  today.  The  other  gentlemen  at  the  table  with  you,  would  you 
introduce  them  and  give  their  titles? 

Dr.  Scribner.  To  my  left  is  Dr.  Lester,  director  of  instruction  for 
the  New  York  City  public  schools. 

To  my  far  right,  Mr.  Williams,  whfo  is  executive  director  of  person- 
nel. 

And  to  my  immediate  right,  Mr.  Anker,  who  is  the  deputy  chancel- 
lor. 

Sonaeone  earlier  clarified  that  word  "chancellor"  as  being  similar  to 
the  superintendent.  That  is  about  correct. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Counsel,  will  you  inquire  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Scribner,  I  believe  you  have,  a  prepared  state^ 
ment.  Would  you  like  ot  deliver  that? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  would  like  to  cut  it  and  not  re^d  it,  if  I  may. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Without  objection,  your  statement  will  be  in- 
corporated. You  may  summarize  it,  or  comment  on  it  as  you  will. 

D^  Scribner.  Very  briefly,  I  will  pick  out  some  salient  points,  not 
that  I  don't  think  the  others  are  salient, 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  this  is  a  terrible  menace  that  we  are  discuss- 
ing here' today.  It  is  penetrating  the  schools,  it  penetrates  our  society, 
it  IS  penetratmg  homes  and  giving  all  of  us  a  very  difficult  time. 

The  statement  has  some  statistics  in  it  that  I  hope  you  will  take  a 
look  at.  We  have  recognized  in  the  statement  some  of  ihe  programs  that 
are  ongoing.  I  think  that  they  are  effective  to  a  decree,  but  not  blindly 
to  the  fact  we  see  no  faiilts  in  them.  I  hope  you  will  note  in  those,  we 
have  had  many  referrals  of  youngsters,  some  4,000  in  the  elementary 
and  some  13,000  to  15,000  in  the  high  schools.  That  is  over  a  4-month 
penod  of  time,  this  year. 
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I  also  acknowledge  in  that  statement  the  cooperation  we  get  from 
the  addictions  services  agency.  I  attract  your  attention  in  that  state- 
ment to  an  evaluation  done  by  a  third  party,  no  one  with  whom  we  had 
anjljhmg  to  do  with,  called  MACRO.  That  is  not  an  evaluation  that  I 
authorized. 

Mr.  Finney  will  talk  about  it,  I  trust,  when  he  talks  to  you. 

I  did  in  the  statement  cite  the  tremendous  fiscal  problem  we  have^ 
and  I  am  sure  you  get  sick  and  tired  of  listening  about  money  prob- 
lems, but  I  have  to  sav  it,  gentlemen.  It  is  a  problem  we  have  to  face, 
We  opened  the  school  this  year  with  this  deadly  menace  facing  us, 
with  5,000  less  people  than  we  closed  schools  last  June.  You  miirht  state* 
you  have  a  steff  of  110,000,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that.  But,  never- 
theless, you  become  accustomed  to  having  those  5,000  positions  out 
there  and  it  is  not  easy  to  withdraw  them. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Who  made  up  those  5,000?  How  many  of  them 
were  teachers? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  going  to  guess  now,  but  I  would  say  about  3,500 
would  be  teaching  positions,  or  pedegogical  personnel,  as  we  classify 
them.  I  want  to  put  that  into  the  record. 

I  think,  lastly,  that  in  my  statement  to  you  I  am  trying  to  say 
that  this  problem  needs  to  be  attacked  by  all  of  us.  We  have  experienced 
a  ^reat  deal  of  bickenng.  9  jrAat  deal  of  scapegoat  hunting,  a  ffreat 
deal  of  vmdictiyeness,  and  I  think  by  the  mere  fact  I  am  not  going 
to  read  my  testimony,  I  hope  indicates  to  you  I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you  about  a  problem  you  and  I  have,  I  believe,  and  everyone 
else  m  this  country,  have.  I  guess  we  could  broaden  it  beyond  the 
temtonal  lunits  of  the  XJiuted  States. 

Mr.  Philudps.  Dr.  Scribner,  I  huve  read  your  opening  remarks 
and  one  of  the  areas  that  we  have  been  terribly  concerned  with,  prior 
to  your  app^rance  here^  is  the  report  of  the  State  investigation 
commission  about  the  activities  of  the  school  system.  Have  vou  read 
the  rej^rt?  ^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  I  was  not  able  to  be  there  that  particular  day. 
L>r.  Anker,  the  deputy,  was  there^  and  I  am  quite  well  aware.  I  was 
on  the  phone  with  that  commission  several  times.  I  am  quite  well 
a^re  of  the  kinds  of  criticism  that  were  in  that  report;  yes. 

Mr.  Prntups.  What  would  you  say  about  the  criticisms  in  that 
report?  Are  they  well-founded? 

Dr.  ScRTONER.  I  think  the  basic  criticism  in  there  was  our  failure 
to  report  the  names  of  users. 

Mr.  Phimjps.  I  look  at  it  as  a  much  more  serious  indictment  than 
that— and  I  look  at  that  report  as  ah  mdictment.  I  regard  Mr.  Cur- 
lans  testimony  that  after  this  report  was  issued,  that  no  one  from 
ttie  board  of  education  sat  down  with  him  to  even  inquire  about  their 
fandmgs  as  being  an  indication  of  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  not  so.  You  know,  I  meet  with  the  board 
two  afternoons  every  week,  and  I  think  it  is  givii^  them  a  little  short 
of  the  credit  due  them  to  say  no  on  is  interested.  We  are  tremendously 
interested  and  tremendously  concerned.  Mr.  Curran  gave  that  repc-rt 
on  television,  on  radio,^  through  the  press,  and  we  had  a  copy,  and 
Dr.  Anker  has  reported  to  me  directly  and  we  moved  immMTiately. 
That  18  not  a  fair  statement  to  make.  , 
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T  '"oye*^,  immediately  to  get  a  policy  that  would  firm  up  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  basic  criticism.  After  we  had  foueht  witii  the  feet 
.  we  had  a  head-in-the-sand  approach,  we  moved  iSediS  to  geTa 
SSn7 '.^.'''ui'  that  would  hopefully'break  tho^  namS  SS  def ar^ 

m  Pmr  r ^«*^^<i^'  ^-'^  wW  sometiiing  could  be  done  for  them. 

Mr.  Fimucaps  Just  taking  that,  I  think  that  is  a  very  limited  nosi- 

'^"^  T  "t'  ^'  been  dS^eTK? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEE.  Yes,  it  has  been  done.  ,  "«>  n-j 

hadn'i^^ed.^'  ^"^^'^  ""^'^^^  '^^^ 

Dr.  ScMBNER.  You  are  absolutely  correct.  The  health  deoartment 

Tpolir  is  not  to  say  we  did  not  Stop 

Mr.  Philups.  Well? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEB.  I  think  I  ought  to  have  time  to  explain  it  That  oolicv 
itff'T''  ''Tf^  '""'^'^  ^^'^  it       put  out,  bSvu?^  tS 

York  City  demands  confidence.  They  wire  arguing  it  is  vert  dMcSt 
to  teU  a  kid  "You  can  deal  with  me^confidentS^but  I  a7gS  to 
report yournametosomebody."Thathasbeen thei^ue.        ^  ^ 

inSLr  H^'^^'It*'^  "'"^^J'  year  with  the  community  super- 
intendents. All  of  the  supenntendents  in  the  bureaucracy,  with  the 
consultative  counsel,  which  are  the  community  Imrd  S  with  Se 
third  group.  Dr.  Anker  will  speak  to  that        ^         '  ^ 

Dr.  Anker  High  school  principals,  trying  to  find  a  way  throuch 
We  had  an  officer  Siere  from  the  commission^  health,  NeV  YorkSv 
S^*°ffi?  *  ""^y^"  couldreword  that,  that  we  coihd  ^t  what  tfij 
dre*Sot?;SnT^*'"^^"''P"P'^*^ 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  formulated  a  policy  but  the  health  deDai+ment 
says  there  are  no  names  reported  toUe  ifegistiy  as Tt  ''^P*'^®''' 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Well,we  just  finished  working  with  the  health  dp- 

S?^^/'fi,^"'^!S?'  ^"^i^*'  ?°"<^y  before  them  now.  We  have  worked 
with  It  through  the  staff,  wit&  the  idea  of  taking  out  some  of  th^  S 
(hat  were  mvolved  in  this  confidentiality  bit^We  are  Sfi^ 
A  *  J<»«igster  gets  to  the  point  that  I  am  going  toS  him 
he  h^  been  aiagnosed  by  somebodT in  the  medicalTas&^.  men  he 
i^^rr^^^^JP*^^'  his  name-he  doesn't  com?to  us  you 
pdic^^X^iv?  ^"^'^  b  Jth. 

epiJ^nu^l^TscSa  '^''^  - 

of?t  the^^te,  5^4^.^"   y---      10  --'bs.  I  was  aware 

vtl^t^'  l^.'^bat  particular  actions  you  took? 

w^  a^4  epidScT     ^"^^^^  communicated  to  you  Lt  there 

Dr.  Sctibner.  Anyone  who  lives  in  New  York  City,  I  think,  is  nuite 
It  PTt^««  space  given  over  to  if  ptreSre^S^ 

cemed  about  it.  T  was  a  little  disappointed  that  we^y  parents  are 
£w  ?     ^  parents  are  concerned  about^iSfand  the 

whole  safety  issue  that  goes  with  it. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  The  prior  president  of  the  school  board,  Mrs.  Shapiro, 
testified  that  up  luitil  1969  when  she  left  the  school  board,  that  the 
board  itself  had  never  discussed  the  drug  issue.  That  the  only  perscn 
that  had  ever  discussed  it  with  her  was  a  parent  group.  When  she 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  then  superinteaident  of  school*^j  he 
said  that  there  wasn't  much  of  a  problem,  they  had  it  in  hand. 

So  up  until  1969,  the  board  of  education,  according  to  Mrs.  Shapiro, 
had  no  policy,  and  no  action  had  been  taken  in  illation  to  the  drug 
problem. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  think  that  is  precisely  what  I  am  trying  to  say,  Mr, 
Phillips.  We  have  worked  on  it  and  have  done  something  and  we 
do  have  a  policy.  I  have  to  stand  on  whatever  Mrs.  Shapiro  testified, 
because  I  don't  know  about  that  era. 

Mr.  Phillips.  When  was  the  date  you  undertook  the  responsibility? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  came  in  on  September  3, 1970. 

Mr.  Phillips.  On  September  3, 1970,  what  was  your  opinion  about 
the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Well,  I  was  not  aware  of  this  problem  in  reporting. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  the  problem  in  reporting. 
I  want  to  know  how  many  drug  addicts  were  in  the  school,  to  j^our 
knowledge,  when  you  took  over. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  have  no  way  of  finding  out  how  many  drug  addicts 
were  in  the  schools.  I  wouldn't  know  the  answer  to  that.  But  I  was 
aware  we  had  that  problem. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  efforts  did  you  make  to  determine  how  many 
drug  addicts  you  had  in  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  See,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  any  kind  of  reporting 
system  that  tells  me  how  many  people  are  on  dnigs.  I  have  heard  fig- 
ures from  90  percent  down  ta  10  percent  and  6  percent.  I  am  only 
interested  in  trying  to  change  a  school  system,  to  ^et  youngsters  en- 
thused with  this  process  and  treat  them  preveritatively. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Is  it  your  testimony,  Dr.  Scribner,  that  you  are  not 
interested  in  how  many  drug  addicts  are  in  the  schools?  How  do  you 
know  how  to  address  the^problem  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  can  give  you  the  problem.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the-numbers  game.  The  numbers  game  I  hear  all  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  BRAdCd.  Dr.  Scribner,  let  me  ask  you  this,  if  I  may.  One  of 
the  interesting  things  that  developed  during  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings is  the  question  of  the  fiscal  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  unless 
we  really  know  the  extent — and  i  suspect  that  would  be  your  job— 
the  extent  of  the  problem  in  terms  of  this  numbers  game  that  you 
say  you  don't  like  to  be  engaged  in,  it  seems  to  me  rather  difficult  to 
go  U>  the  State  legislature,  or  the  Federal  legislature  and  ask  for 
money  about  a  "problenx  that  no  one  really  is  able  to  define  the  propor- 
tions of. 

It  seems  on  one  hand  you  are  involved  in  a  self-defeating  situa- 
.  tion  by  nojb  accurately  reporting  it,  and  on  the  other  hand  you  keep 
saying  we  don't  have  enough  money.  Is  there  analogic  to  that? 

Dr.  Scribner.  Yes.  I  recognize  the  logic  to  your  question.  It  is  the 
same  argument  that  I  use  oh  the  priricii)als  anct  the  cohimunily  super- 
intendents when  they  tell  us  about;  this  cohfideritiali^  problem,  of 
telling  us  how  many  people  there  are  out  there.  How  do  you  expect  to 
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get  money  for  programs  if  you  aren't  going  to  tell  us  what  the  problem 
is.  I  am  not  arguing  that  I  don't  want  to  know.  I  am  trying  not  to  argue 
whether  it  is  40  porcent  or  45  percent,  I  guess,  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  about  the  numbers  bit. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were  shoit  5,000  teachers? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  5,000  people. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  Avas  under  the  impression,  from  some  of  the  previous 
witnesses,  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  teachei^  ?  Also,  w}\at  happens 
to  the  teachers  in  a  school  wHere  more  than  30  percent  of  the  students 
are  absent? 

Dr.  SciiiBXER.  There  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  on  the  market  in  some 

K articular  fields.  But  to  answer  your  question  about  the  relationship 
etween  staffing  and  register,  we  do  staff  our  schools  in  terms  of  the 
register  because  we  have  no  knowledge  that  the  youngsters  are  not 
goniff  to  show  and  we  don't  know^  which  ones  are  going  to  consistently 
not  snow. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Doesn't  a  pattern  develop  over  the  course  of  a  year, 
so  you  can  predict  in  that  one  particular  school  that  there  will  be 
^0  percent  aWnt,  or  30  percent  absent.  A:  d  then  you  would  know 
there  is  a  surplus  of  teachers  in  that  particular  school? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  But  if  you  schedule  30  youngsters  in  a  class,  and  30 
percent  are  absent,  you  still  have  21  there,  and  you  have  a  job  to  do 
for  the  21  present.  ^  l 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  smaller  classes  are  not  to 
greater  advantage.  What  I  am  suggesting^  very  simply,  is  that  to  the 
extent  that  absenteeism  is  involved  in  this,  it  seems  to  me  there  are 
more  teachers  available  and  I  do  not  understand  the  question  of  the 
5y06o  shortage. 

Dr.  ScRjBNER.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  help  you  on  it.  We  have  schools 
whose  attendance  is  worse  than  other  schools.  We  did  a  profile  on 
every  high  school  last  year.  Our  findings:  In  those  high  schools  prob- 
ably the  least  well  off,  the  attendance  was  the  poorest. 

Then,  the  question  comes  down  to  one  of  whose  fault  is  it  the  attend- 
ance is  poor;  whose  fault  is  it  the  yoimgsters  are  not  taking  more 
subjecJtsI 

If  you  take  staff  away  from  them  on  that  basis,  then  you  actually 
continue  the  cycle.  So,  we  are  trying  this  year  to  do  something  about 
that  problem. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  not  suggesting  you  take  staff  away.  I  am  suggest- 
ing we  find  out,  realistically  spe&n;y,  the  relations^hlp  between  staff 
and  absenteeism  so  we  can  make  a  judgment  on  the  shortage  you  are 
talking  about. 

You  just  said  there  was  not  a  shortage  of  teachers,  but  then  you  said 
that  you  were  5,000  jabs  short. 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Shorter  than  we  closed  the  previous  June. 
Mr.  Brasco.  But  that  is  still  not  a  shortage  of  teachers. 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  About  4,500  lisss  positions. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yes,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  less  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  a  shortage.  ^  '  - 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No;  it  does  mean  there  is  a  shortage. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  fi^ 

Are  you  saying  we  would  like  to  have  5,000  jobs  inore  or  that  the 
5,000  jobs  you  are  talking  about  are  meaningful  jobs,  wMeh  can  be 
termed  a  shortage. 
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I  think  it  is  two  different  statements. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  When  you  say  "shortage  of  teachers,"  I  assume  vou 
are  talkuig  about  the  availability  of  teachers  on  the  market:  is  that 
what  you  ai-e  talking  about? 

Or  are  you  talking  about  the  Shortage  of  the  teachers  inside  of  tlie 
build  in^^? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Obviously,  if  they  are  available  on  the  market  and  not 
being  employed  anywhere.  It  does  not  mean  they  are  a  part  of  the 
school  system. 

I  am  talking  about  people  that  are  in  the  school  system,  obviously. 
Are  vou  saying  there  is  a  sfhoratge  of  them  ? 

That  is  -w/hat  I  always  thought  we  were  talking  aJwut. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  saying  to  you  there  were  5,000  less  positions 
when  we  opened  school  last  Septeuiuer  than  when  we  closed  school  la^* 
June. 

Many  had  to  be  absorbed  by  community  boards  that  have  firs^,  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  gmdes,  who  have  the  same  teacher  all  day. 
They  have  one  type  of  problem  and  the  high  schools  have  another. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  5,000  jdbs  you  were  short  when  you  opened  school 
this  year  as  opposed  to  last  year,  did  that  repre^nt  for  the  exi'sting 
school  population  in  the  city  of  jSTew  York  a  shortage  of  schoo.  per- 
sojmel  who  were  capable  of  teaching  the  children  Siat  did  come  to 
school? 

That  is  my  question. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER*  That  mean*  a  reduction  of  services  in  many  instances 
and  also  an  increase  of  one  student  or  two  pupils  in  the  class  in  other 
mstances.  It  depends  on  ^  iiat  particular  roles  we  took  those  from.  We 
said  to  the  community  boards:  "  fou  make  your  decision  as  to  where 
you  are  goinj?  to  counterbalance  these  less  staff  members  that  you  have." 

Some  people  took  them  from  different  places  than  ot,her  boards 
did. 

.  Mr.  Brasco.  When  you  say  these  jobs  are  jobs  that  are  still  available, 
IS  that  m  terms  of  people  bemg  paid  a  salary  ? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER. 

Mr.  Braso).  Are  you  saying  a  school  board  can  take  a  teacher  one 
of  school  and  say  "You  do  not  teach  but  you  are  assigned  to  a  local 
school  board  for  whatever  job."  ? 

T)r.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  nn5  saying  anything  of  the  kind. 

In  oraimunity  board  I,  for  instance,  they  have,  say,  1,200  staff  mem- 
bers. We  are  goin§  to  have  to  cut  back  now  10  percent.  Tou  have  to 
have  120  le^  positions  than  you  had  before.  You  decide.  You  have  20 
bniMiugs.  You  decide  how  you  are  going  to  accommodate  that  cut- 
back m  positions.  Some  may  have  taken  them  out  of  remedial  rolesj 
some  may  have  taken  them  out  of  attendance  role?  Some  may  have 
takcix  them  out  oi  other  services  rather  .han  righ*  jut  of  the  class- 
rooms, and  double  up  the  grades. 

Mr.  Keatino.  Would  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Bbasco.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keatino.  What  was  the  comparative  enrollment  for  the  last  few 
-years  ? 

^  Dr.  ScRiB^rEK.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  total,  how  much  did  you 
increase?  .  ^ 

Dr.  Ana^er.  We  ir  creased  12,000  or  1^5,000, 1  believe. 
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Mr.  Keating.  Out  of  what  total  enrollment? 
Dr.  ScRD^NER.  The  register  is  now.  1.13  million. 
And  our  attendance  in  the  high  schools  is  not  good. 
Mr.  Keatino.  That  is  about  what  jjercentage? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Across  the  city  it  is  about  83  percent  attendance,  I 
believe,  last  year. 
Mr.  Keating.  1 3aeld  back. 

Mr.  Brasco.  (Jetting  back  to  the  question  of  identification,  Dr.  Scrib- 
ner.  Do  you  personafly  agree  with  the  position  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  identify  at  least  those  who  are  addicted  to  some  drug  in  our 
school  system? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  recommended  the  policy  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Brascx).  You  recommended  that  policy  to  the  board  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  - 

Mr.  Brasco.  When  did  you  do  that! 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  After  the  Curran  committee  finished  its  study. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  Before  that,  did  you  have  a  different  point  of  view  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  identi^  these  addicts? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Before  the  Curran  committee,  I  had  not  faced  up  to 
a  particular  problem.  You  understand,  I  came  in  brand  new  from  the 
outside.  We  ran  into  this  financial  crisis.  Somebody  said  we  were  $49 
million  short,  and  we  never  diu  know  just  exactly  where.  We  had  to 
establish  a  whole  new  bookkeeping  method. 

'  Mr.  Brascx).  I  wish  we  would  stay  away  from  the  money  part  just 
for  a  little  while,  because  I  really  do  not  want  to  get  that  confused 
with  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  believe  if  you,  as  the  chancellor, 
would  sav  ''This  is  the  policy  we  want  to  follow,  we  must  identify  so 
we  are  able  to  treat  drug  addicts  in  the  school  system,"  then  we  will 
go  out  and  get  i  he  money. 

Did  you  ever  believe  we  should  not  identify  drug  addicts  in  the 
school? 

Dr.  Scribner.  They  had  a  policy;  the  board  had  a  policy.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  I  was  not  aware  of  all  of  the  problems  for  that 
problem  not  functioning  properly. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  I  think  it  was  more  than  that,  because  if  I  i^collect  the 
t^timony  correjctly,  the  board  of  education,  I  suppose  right  on  down 
the  line,  was  actually  violating  local  law.  I  understand  under  the  Public 
Health  law  it  is  mandatory,  that  the  names  of  student  addicts  and/or 
abusers  are  reported  to  the  public  health  service  of  New  York,  and  this 
was  not  done. 

So,  that  is  more  than  just  not  developing  a  policy. 

Actually,  it  is  tun^ne  your  nose  up  at  the  law. 

This  is  something  that  I  cannot^  for  the  life  of  me,  understand. 
What  prompts  the  board  of  education  and/or  any  other  supervisory 
personnel  to  take  that  kind  of  a  position. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Congressman,  I  am  saying  we  did  not  take  that 
position.-We  developed  a  policy  which  spelled  this  out  clearly.  You 
nave  a  copy  of  a  circular  

Mr.  Brasoo.  May  I  refer  to  counsel,  th^. 

Didn't  Mr.  Curran  state  thew  repoits  were  not  filed  ? 

Mr.  Philmps.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1  year  while  there  were  only  six 
addicts  reported  in  terms  of  their  names  being  sent  in,  that  same  year, 
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280  deaths  ivere  reported  of  people  under  the  age  of  19,  caused  by 
overdose.  Now,  tliese  people  were  obviously  of  school  age,  and,  not- 
withstanding that  discrepancy,  to  report  only  six  knoAvn  addiccs  is 
just  unbelievable. 

What  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  Dr.  Scribner— and  I  mean  that  sin- 
cerely—is  the  tru:;  extent  of  'nig  addiction  in  the  scliools.  You  con- 
sider this  a  dread  disease.  You  said  that  youi-self.  But  it  seems  to  r  e 
someone  has  to  recognize  it.  Just  to  say  it  is  a  dread  disease  before  a 
congressional  committee  or  before  a  investigations  comniittco  or  before 
anyone  else  tliat  happens  to  be  asking  the  question,  and  then  going 
back  and  not  doing  anything  about  it,  is  the  part  that  is  criminal. 

Dr.  Scribner.  That  is  true,  but  I  think  you  are  mixing  tAvo  things  to- 
gether. One  is  a  reporting  process;  the  other  is  a  prevention  program. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  point  I  am  making  is  we  have  to  be  able  to  identify 
the  addicts  as  individuals  and  with  regard  numbers  before  we  can 
formulate  a  program. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Haven't  I  made  it  clear  that  when  it  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  the  Curran  investigations  committeer  Ave  moved  in  • 
mediately  to  develop  circular  No.  10.  You  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  No  names  have  been  reported  to  date  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  would  not  know, 

Mr.  Brasco.  When  do  yon  expect  to  report  the  first  names  of  drug 
addicts  and/or  student  abusers  to  anybody  under  this  new  policy? 

Dr.  Sgribner.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  be  reported  thi&year. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Supposed  to  be  reported?  You  suspect  they  mi^ht  not 
berepoifed?       .  . 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  suspect  they  will  not  be  reported  in  terms  of  the 
numbei^  that  should  be  reported.  I  am  not  naive  enough  to  think  that 
is  probably  not  true;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  reported  in  terms  of 
the  eyes  of  the  persons  out  there  in  the  field,  and  I  can't  mdce  that  de- 
termination. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  say  they  are  going  to  be  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  is  that  right? 
Dr.  ScRiBKER.  Yes,  they  are. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  this  is  a  directive  sent  to  every  school  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  E  ^ery  school  has  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  If  they  do  not  follow  or  comply,  what  action  is  planned 
then? 

Dr.  ScRiBNKi.  Tlie  action  I  believe  works  best  here,  since  I  cannot— 
let  me  take  it  back  a  little. 

We  have  attempted  to  rework  the  circular.  The  circular  said  that  on 
referral  of  that  youngster,  after  medical  analysis,  tlien  his  name  shall 
be  reported. 

Now,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  get  some  conformity  with  that  cirou- 
lar.  " 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  suspect  my  colleague,  Mr.  Eangel,  should  develop  it, 
but  I  ju.st  wanted  to  lead  into  it.  He  has  talked  about  physical  exami- 
nations during  these  hearings.  It  would  seem  to  me,  if  we  are  going 
to  identify  addicts,  there  ought  to  be  some  kind  of  medical  determina- 
tion made  or  done  in  conjunction  with  that. 

Are  there  any  plans,  as  part  of  your  new  policy  now,  to  medically 
examine  young  people,  as  they  would  examine  them  for  defects  in 
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their  teeth  or  other  body  organs,  to  examine  them,  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  they  ai-e,  indeed,  addicts? 

Br.  ScRiBNEit  This  new  jiolicy  refei-s  to  a  medical  examination, 
right.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  specifics  of  that  medical  examination. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  B\NGix.  Chancellor,  the  problem  we  have  had,  as  relates  to 
examination  of  students,  according  to  the  director  of  the  department 
of  health,  indicates  to  this  committee  that  the  average  doctor's  time 
in  any  given  school  is  2  hours  a  week.  So  that  if  we  are  to  wait  now  for 
a  doctor  to  examine  a  suspected  addict,  it  could  very  well  be  that 
there  would  be  no  name  reported. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  May  I  ask  Dr.  Anker,  who  investigated  this  much 
more  thoroughly,  to  speak  to  that  particular  point  ? 

Is  that  acceptable  ? 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Yes. 

Dr.  Anker.  May  I  say,  gentler  ;en,  I  think,  Mr.  Brasco  and  others, 
that  there  is  confusion  about  two  things.  It  is  not  true  that  cases  are 
not  reported.  About  60,000  suspected  addicts  and  othei-s  were  reported 
by  number  last  year.  It  is  not  true  that  they  are  not  cared  for.  Thou- 
sands are  cared  for  und  thousands  are  reported  to  agencies.  The  one 

Question  that  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  question  of  the  names  to  the 
epartment  of  health  for  reserrch  purposes.  But  thatmust  be  separated 
from  the  fact  that  you  probably  cannot  find  a  guidance  counselor  or 
drug  coordinator  in  the  schools  in  New  York  City  who  cannot  give 
you  the  large  numbers  of  students  who  are  care^L  for.  In  the  very 
school  you  are  referring  to.  Franklin  K.  Lane,  325  cases  of  suspected 
and  kno^^^^  addicts  were  reported  and  dealt  with  by  the  man  there. 

The  big  question  is  that  there  is  a  large  degree  of  sentiment.  I 
fought  it  out  at  about  10  meetings  we  had  with  the  conmiunity,  with 
school  boards,  and  with  others.  There  is  a  large  sentiinont  that  report- 
ing the  names  for  research  purposes  to  the  departihent  of  health 
would  interfere  with  the  drug  nrograifi.  I  do  not  happen  to  think  that 
is  so.  But  school  boards  have  adopted  such  resolutions,  people  involved 
in  drug  education  have  felt  very  strongly  about  this.  They  have  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  this  would  interfere  with  the  program. 

One  mu§t  separate  that,  however,  from  the  question  of  the  fact  that 
drug  addicts  and  drug-suspected  students  are  in  many  cases  being 
taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Rangcl.  But  would  you  agree  there  is  not  sufficient  medical 
staff  to  actually  deal  with  drug  addiction  problems? 

Dr.  Anker.  Yes;  the  department  of  health  doctors  are  of,  rcla- 
t;  ely,  little  value  to  us.  not  only  because  of  lack  of  time,  Con^essman 
Bangei,  but  because  they  themselves  are  reluctant  to  make  diagnoses. 

Cliainnan  Pepper.  I  am  sorry.  We  have  to  attend  a  record  vote  on 
the  floor.  We  will  be  right  back. 

(A  brief  recess  was  t^ken. ) 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order,  please. 

I  understand  we  have  some  guests  today,  and  I  will  a^k  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Mr.  Rangel,  if  he  will  be  good  enough  to  intro- 
duce them. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Yesv 

I  would  like  to  welcome  to  the  Notion's  Capital,  troop  689  from 
Buffalo,  \Y. 
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On  behalf  of  the  chairman  and  the  committee,  we  hope  vqu  enjoy 
your  stay  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
Chairman  Pepjper,  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you. 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Eaxgel.  Doctor,  you  were  explaining  the  difference  between 
not  reporting  to  the  department  of  health  distinguishing  between  stu- 
dents who  are  ill  with  an  addiction  and  those  actually  being  identified 
and  treated. 

Could  you  elaborate  on  the  procedure  usiiig  as  a  backdrop  the  fact 
that  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health  has  testified  that  they 
do  not  ^t  involved  in  this  addict  reporting  one  way  or  the  other  and 
thttf  their  time  is  very  restricted  in  the  school  for  overall  general  pur- 
poses J  Could  you  tell  the  committee  what,  if  anything,  is  being  done 
as  related  to  the  drug  addicts  who  find  themselves  in  the  student 
population? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes;  and  this  explanation  in  no  way  deletes  from 
the  importance  of  the  registry,  but  for  those  people  being  reported, 
let  me  say  that  thei-e  is  one  drug  coordinator  m  every  one  of  the  92 
high  schools.  There  is  also  at  the  present  time  a  new  program  just' 
started  by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  a  paramedic  m  each  one  of 
the  high  schools  under  training  for  this  particular  purpose.  There  are 
19  peer  group  programs  in  19  different  high  schools.  There  are  12  in 
12  other  high  schools  what  we  call  intervention  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. These  intervention  and  prevention  programs  have  pupil  per- 
.vonnel  teams.  There  are  nine  people  on  that,  that  is,  a  balanced  team 
of  different  disciplines  working  with  these  youngsters. 

Under  the  peer  group,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  that  started  before 
1  came  on  the  scene.  That  was  a  special  program  that  was  started ;  it 
has  earned  some  national  recOjgnition.  It  is  the  whole  idea  of  peer 
ffroups  working  together  helping  their  brothers,  tryin^r  to  be  their 
brother's  keeper.  This  program  has  dealt  with  literally  thousands  of 
young  people.  I  have  talked  to  these  people.  I  have  been  to  Eastern 
District  High  School ;  I  saw  the  peer  ^Toup  in  operation  there.  I 

x7  exactly  whr.u  T  am  talking  about  in  this  particular  field. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Li:cuse  me.  Dr.  Scribner.  In  relation  to  peer  groups, 
7r  A^^iJi^y?^^  prepared  testimony,  talked  about  an  agency  called 
MACEO  Associates.  IVIACRO  was  an  agency  which  audited  this  pro- 
gram and  evaluated  it  for  the  addiction  services  affency.  Were  vou 
ever  given  a  report  of  MACRO? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  have  a  report,  yes. 

Mr.  Philups.  In  relation  to  the  peer  group,  their  report  reflects  the 
following: 

The  peer  groBp  concept  Is  effective  when  there  is  expert  and  competent  leader- 
ship. Moreover,  this  approach  seems  Ihnited  to  students  immersed  in  middle-class 
values,  regardless  of  race. 

Is  that  a  fair  appraisal  of :the  program  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  It  is  their  app^-aisal.  Since  1  like  some  other  parts 
of  the  jpro^am  I  have  to  acx^ept  it.  I  thought  it  was  made  clear  from 
the  beginnmg  that  I  am  not  now  protecting  what  we  now  have.  Thei*e 
are  weaknesses  in  what  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  ate  tremendous  weaknesses  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  am  trying  to  admit  to  that.  I  am  not  trying  to  cover 
up.  If  you  read  MACRO  thoroughly,  however,  you  will  also  see  they 
say  m  6  months— quoting  directly : 
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New  York  City  and  New  Tort  State  have  together  effectively  launched  a  drug 
abuse  prevention  program  to  which  parents  and  students  have  responded  ii\ 
significant  numbers. 

So,  you  take  one  part  out  of  context  without  using  the  whole  report. 

Mr.  Kangel.  Chancellor,  the  committee  is  not  looking  for  a  scape- 
goat, and  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  certainly  did  not  start  in  the 
schools.  I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  staff  that  you  mentioned  that  you  do 
have  a  drug  coordinator,  paramedical  profession,  peer  groups,  and,  cer- 
tainly, coming  from  the  type  of  district  that  I  do,  1  recognize  the 
restnctions  that  these  people  have  in  searching  for  an  answer  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  even  come  close  to  an  answer. 

The  problem  that  really  has  shocked  this  committee  is  there  seemed 
to  be  no  indication  at  all  from  the  professional  staff  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation that  within  the  walls  of  the  schools  there  was  an  explosive 
epidemic  taking  place.  This  is  not  to  say  they  started  it,  but  we  hear 
about  confidentiality,  and  yet  we  recognize  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  instruct  a  drug  addict.  We  hear  about  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  talking  about  improving  the  quality  of  education — 
we  have  not  heard  from  them.  We  hear  from  the  police  department 
declaring  an  allegedly  all-out  war  against  pushing,  and  they  claim 
that  the  principle  or  the  general  attitude  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  not  to  cooperate  with  them,  giving  cases  whcre-they  even  had  ex- 
posed the  undercover  role.  The  board  of  health :  Their  testimony  here 
would  ha/e  broken  your  heart.  It  was  absolutely  incredible  that  some- 
one charged  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  some  type  of  health 
standards,  no  matter  how  low,  within  the  public  school  system  in  the 
city  of  New^  York,  said  they  had  no  way  at  all  to  compel  their  em- 
ployees to  give  them  any  type  of  reporting  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  epidemic  has  hit  the  schools. 

So,  what  we  are  saying  here,  as  we  see  the  tragedies  occur^.school 
after  school,  city  after  city,  and  suburb  after  siiburb,  is  that  there 
docs  not  seem  to  be  a  screaming  out  for  Federal  funds  for  a  specific 
program.  Everyone  is  saying:  "Yes,  we  had  our  problems;  we  did  not 
report  them  in  the  past ;  we  haA-e  a  confidentiality  thing." 

If,  in  fact,  as  reported  by  the  Curran  commission  that  certain  junior 
high  schools  have  an  86-percent  drug  addiction  problem,  then  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  educators,  the  policemen,  the  medical  profession,  all 
have  to  be  screaming  at  the  same  time  for  some  type  of  program,  say- 
ing :  "This  is  where  the  Federal  Government  has  to  go  ii  we  are  going 
to  save  our  kids." 

So,  what  I  am  asking  is  that  if  with  all  of  the  little  pieces,  regard- 
less whether  we  are  taUdng  about  the  old  board  or  the  new  lx)ard,  is 
there  the  sense  of  urgency,  is  there  a  sense  of  panic?  When  you  talk 
to  mz  about  a  drug  coordinator  it  would  help  me  a  ^eat  deal  if  you 
prefaced  your  remarks  and  said:  "Unfortunately,  this  is  all  we  have 
money  for,  a  drug  coordinator." 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  fundiiic  of  the  drug  coordinators,  I  have  to  re- 
mind you,  comes  from  the  otate.  That  is  a  State  program  that  was 
launched,  and  we  first  voted  that  about  the  last  spring  and  then  we  have 
been  tied  up  every  2  or  8  months  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  govf^z 
to  cmitinue  that  fimding. 

As  you  know,  we  haoa  massive  fight  in  Albany  to  continue  that,  and 
it  has  already  been    t  back. 
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Mr.  IJanoel.  I  know  that.  A  lot  of  the  money  cut  back  was  rein- 
stated. You  are  still  way  behind,  and  even  if  they  did  give  you  100- 
percent  funding,  it  looks  to  me  like  you  still  woula  be  nowhere. 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  We  have  a  two-pronged  approach  we  have  to  face 
lip  to.  I  do  not  think  it  is  New  York  City  alone,  I  think  it  is  one  that 
our  whole  country  needs  to  face  up  to.  One  is  a  short-range  approach, 
and  the  other  is  a  long-range  approach. 

The  short-range  approach,  I  think  we  owe  to  every  staff  member, 
every  student,  everj'^  teacher  and  parent  the  right  to  go  to  school  in  a 
safe  learnin<r  environment.  That,  we  have  to  take  care  of. 

I  personally  do  not  like  for  policemen  and  security  guards  and  these 
kind  of  people  in  the  buildings.  But  whether  or  not  Ilike  it,  it  has  got 
to  exist,  and  to  have  them  there  we  have  got  to  have  money. 

Mr.  BiL\scx>.  Dr.  Scribner  

Dr.  ScRiBXKR.  All  morning  long  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  .testimony, 
and  now  I  cannot  seem  to  get  a  word  in  on  what  I  have  to  say. 
Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  had  a  few  minutes  ? 
Mr.  Brasco.  Yes. 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  find  a  different  type  of  situation.  I  am  trying  to 
be  positive  about  the  fact  we  need  a  long-range  program,  and  I  cannot 
t^ll  you  exactly  what  that  program  ought  to  be,  but  we  ought  to  as- 
semble the  best  minds  in  the  country  today  to  see  what  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  can  launch. 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  speaks  very  articulately  on  the  idea 
that  we  have  to  re'nand  these  kids,  a  percentage  of  them.  I  personally 
do  not  like  that.  But*I  am  ready  at  this  i)articular  moment  

Mr.  Brasco.  This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  ^ut:  What  is  yonv 
I)Osition  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  For  God's  sake.  If  you  will  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  I  will  tell  you.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you 
now.  Are  you  going  to  Ul\  me  I  am  the  one  person  in  the  coim^ry  who 
ought  to  lay  out  to  the  U.S.  Government  what  the  programs  ought 
tobe? 

I  am  trving  to  say  to  you  we  are  all  attempting  to  find  programs, 
some  of  which  have  to  be  long  range ;  some  of  wnich — if  I  could  finish — 
would  deal  in  a  realistic  manner  with  this  whole  program  of  remand- 
ing youngsters  to  centers. 

But  anotb'^r  one  ought  to  deal  with  the  kinds  of  education  that  afe 
different  from  what  we  now  see  in  some  of  our  four-walled,  brick 
buildings  and  4,000  pupils  in  there,  what  would  help  some  young 
people. 

We  heard  testimony  this  morning  to  the  effect  some  work  better  in 
these  kinds  of  situations,  what  we  call  "alternative  schools.**  I  also  be* 
lieve  that  there  are  young  people  today  who  are  worthy  of  certain 
amounts  of  credit  for  education  that  they  have  learned,  that  they 
do  not  need  to  go  to  school  5  days  a  week  and  6  hours  a  day  as  we 
know  it  to  be.  We  ought  to  line  up  programs  for  them. 

Ijet  me  give  you  a  specific : 

In  New  York  City  we  have  8,000  young  people  attending  something 
called  auxiliary  high  schools.  They  walk  in  off  the  streets.  They 
are  rejects  from  our  society,  primarily.  They  are  either  dropouts;  or 
they  are  back  from  remand  centers;  or  they  are  back  from  all  kinds 
of  experiences.  We  do  not  have — an<1 1  would  like  for  you  to  get  this — 
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we  do  not  have  a  drug  problem,  to  my  knowledge,  in  that  particular 
learning  environment.  We  ought  to  expand  that  aad  expand  it  to 
every  borough,  to  every  afternoon,  to  every  evening,  so  we  can  go  with 
t^  it  program. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Are  you  finished.  Dr.  Scribner? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiL\sco.  Let  me  say  this,  and  this  is  the  thing  that  disturbs  me 
very,  very  much. 

1  ou  heard  Mr.  Silvennan  testify  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  heard  about  the  lack  of  cooperation  Mr.  Silverman 
and  NBC  met  in  trying  to  get  into  the  schools  to  expose  this  problem. 
Are  you  saying  that  Mr.  Silverman  is  not  telling  the  trutn? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Of  course  I  did  not  say  he  is  not  telling  the  truth. 
Mr.  Brasco.  "What  are  you  saying ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  Mr.  Silverman. 


when  he  testified  to  the  fact  that  L  personally,  called  on  the  phone 
and  offered  to  help — ^Mr.  Silverman  did  not  ask  3  to  get  into  Franklin 
ILLane. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Are  you  then  saying  you  would  do  evexrything  possible 
to  allow  people  like  Mr,  Silverman  and  others  to  get  into  the  schools 


Dr.  Scribner.  In  consultation  and  cooperation  with  the  ctaff, 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  heard  police  officers  testify  that  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  certain  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  that  there  was 
less  than  a  cooperative  effort  on  the  pnit  of  supervisors;  that  in  some 

E articular  schools,  their  undercover  was  actually  blowii^on  purpose 
y  members  of  the  school  system. 

I  am  a;ting  you,  specifically,  as  the  chancello-  •vill  you  cooperate  in 
allowing  undercover  men  to  go  into  the  schools  lor  the  purpose  of  ar- 
i*esting  peQpIe  who  are  peddling  dope  to  young  kids'? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  will  cooperate  in  every  way  possible  with  anyone 
who  will  help  us  to  combat  this  problem,  absolutely,  and  to  keep  tnose 
pushers  out. 

Mr.  BRA6C0.  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  go  on  to  another  step. 

In  connection  with  the  teachers  that  are  in  the  employ  of  the  board 
of  education,  they  have  been  assaulted  from  time  to  time.  Are  you  aware 
of that?    -  - 

Dr.  Scribner.  Absolute^  • 

Mr.  Br/\sco.  Are  yon  aware  o2  the  fact,  not  withstanding  the  kids  arc 
afraid  to  go  to  school,  that  some  of  the3e  teachers  arc  amid  to  go  to 
school  ?  .  ' 

Dr.  Soribxer.  I  just  alluded  to  the  fact  we  ought  to  mike  that  a 
safe- working  situation  for  them. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  program  do  you  have  with  respect  lo  standing 
behind  the  teachers  and  encouraging  them  to  take  law  violatoi's  into 
court  when  they,  themselves,  are  assaulted  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  That  is  all  explained  i*i  this  circular  I  have  been  say- 
ing to  you  we  did  put  out.  On  tlie  other  hand,  I  understand  the  teacher 
who  is  reluctant  to  do  this,  and  I  understand  the  dangers  involved. 


Let  me  make  it  clear  to  you 


heard  him 
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Mr.  Brasco.  I  would  expect  they  would  be  reluctant  to  do  it.  How- 
i  -  if  you  had  an  attorney  go  to  court  with  them  or  had  some  definite 

pobc^  *n<jicating  approval  of  reporting  acts  of  violence  and  approval 

of  acting      a  complaining  witness  when  necessary,  I  believe  that 

would  be  mosc  ^elpful  and  constructive. 
Dr.  ScRiBNp.  "'^he  problem  of  the  attorney  accompanying  L!ie  staff 

member  on  this  par*  ,  'ilar  matter  is  now  before  the  board  of  education. 

I  must  tell  you  that  i  u  ' '  not  know  it  existed  until  the  matter  of  our 

negotiations  came  up  for  tu:  ^ext  3  years.  The  issue  was  raised  at  that 

time. 

Mr.  Brasco.  With  respect  to  the  h'on  of  making  it  a  safe  school, 
you  alluded  to  the  fact  that  you  did  no.  ''left  sei^urntv  people  in  the 
school. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Not  on  a  long-range  basis. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  not  talkl^  on  a  long-range  basis. 

You  said  before,  you  did  not  like  security  people  in  the  schools.  Jbuu 
are  you  now  ready  to  go  along  with  it?  Is  that  it? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  saying  I  think  it  is  most  imf  ortunate  the  way 
people  have  to  have  this  Mndof  protection,  but  I  said :  "T  certainly  not 
only  go  along  with  it,  I  am  attempting  every  way  possible  to  modify 
the  budget  we  exjpect  to  get  momentaruy  to  get  more  of  them." 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  just  spcke  to  Congressman  Bingham  a  moment  ago. 
He  had  attended  hearings  with  respect  to  the  Safe  Schools  Act. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Safe  streets. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Whileyou  could  not  make  it,  a  representative  of  yours 
was  there,  and  the  Congressman  said  he  was  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  the  money  in  the  safe  schools  program  for  security  in  the 
schools. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  combat  the  problems  at  this  stage  of 
the  game  without  the  help  of  security  personnel. 

Dr.  ScRUiNER.  Congressman  Brasco,  I  have  a  copy  of  that  testimony 
w'hidi  was  given.  I  also  -wnt  the  committee  a  coi>y  of  it,  and  in  it  I 
certainly  said,  "When  you  make  this  money  available,  I  ask  you  to 
make  it  available  for  safety  as  contrast&d  with  security  guards."  I  am 
only  talking  about  safety  in  the  terms  of  t>.c3e  facts.  1  think  there  are 
many  ways  to  approach  it.  I  do  not  hpve  to  agree  with  Mr.  Silverman 
on  his  particular  thoughts  that  kid*'  should  not  be  involved.  My^^ 
readings  rigfht  now  tell  me  where  you  have  good  leadership  m  the 
school  where  you  have  the  involvement  of  parents  and  students  and 
staff,  that  you  have  a  safer  school  than  you  do  in  a  school  where  it 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Gettiag  back  to  the  original  question :  Yon  said  you 
wanted  to  stress  safd^y  as  opposed  to  security.  I  do  not  understf  nd 
what  you  mean  by  that. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Simply  this:  That  we  can  take  many  different  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  rather  than  having  only  one  way  to  go. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  agree,  at  this  moment^  the  schools  are  in  such  criti- 
cal condition  we  need  security  at  the  schools?  *  - 

Dr.  ScniBNER.  We  need  security  in  the  schools,  no  question  about  it 
That  does  not  say  the  only  way  to  get  it  is  security  guards. 

I  was  working  on  a  program  ju*  last  evening  

Mr.  Brasco.  No.  I  am  talking  about  an  immediate  problem. 
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Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Talking  about  an  immediate  problem.  And  I  worked 
on  it  yesterday  afternoon  with  four  people  of  my  stability  staff  and  a 
representative  of  the  police  department  there. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  wish  that  somebody  from  the  stability  staff  would  get 
to  the  loca;l  supervisors,  because  I  nave  had  repeatea  <^lls  about  dis- 
ruptions in  the  schools,  and  I  am  not  talking  about  two  kids  in  a  fist 
fight.  I  am  talking  about  60  and  60  kids  fighting  w-th  weapons.  And 
T.  hen  you  call  locally^  no  one  has  ev^er  heard  of  it.  But  on  Saturday 
morning,  in  my  district  office,  I  see  the  results  of  what  people  never 
heard  of. 

This  attitude  cannot  be  contmued  any  longer,  and  I  believe  the  feel- 
ing of  this  committee  is  that  something  has  got  to  be  done  about  the 
problems  of  violence  and  dnig  abuse  in  the  schools — and  I  expect  they 
are  related. 

I  am  not  charging  you  with  the  responsibility  of  coming  up  with  a 
program,  but  I  am  charging  you  with  the  responsibility  of  at  least 
letting  the  -Aonerican  people  Know,  and  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York  know,  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  and  the  responsibility  of 
cooperating  with  poBce  officers  and  otfhers  so  that  we  do  not  have 
repeated  testimony  here  that  the  schools  are  havens  for  drug  sellers 
because  no  one  cares. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  You  $nd  me  one  policeman,  one  commissioner — any- 
body—that I  have  failed  to  cooperate  with  and  I  will  resign  tomorrow, 
Mr.  Brasco.  TOiat  is  how  serious  I  am  about  this.  But  I  do  not  like 
this  imiuendo  that  I  have  not.  I  have  resi)ond^  and  cooperated 
whenever  and  wherever  possible  in^this  particular  field. 

I  live  with  it  every  day,  every  hour  of  every  day. 

Mr.  Bkasco.  This  is  exactly  what  we  have  come  down  to. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  Curran  from  the  State  investigations  com* 
mittee,  we  heard  from  Mr.  Silverman,  we  heard  from  undercover 
police  officers,  we  heard  from  a  whole  host  of  people.  I  am  not  saying, 
specifically,  that  each  and  everyone  spoke  to  you  personally,  butTE 
am  saying  specifically  they  have  spoken  with  people  within  your 
department,  the  department  you  are  the  superintenoent  of,  and  ihey 
repeatedly  testified  under  oath  that  there  is  very  little  cooperation 
xoriiicoming. 

So,  I  .suppose  that  there  is  a  great  gray  area  in  the  mid<^''^  in  which 
sombone  is  not  telling  the  truth.  Whul  I  contend  is  that  u  there  was 
an  assi;mpl!on  of  responsibility  and  definitive  policy  Ir.id  down,  th.'  i 
these  things  would  not  happen. 

That  is  all  I  am  saying.  I  think  there  has  got  to  be  more  cooperation. 

Let  me  ask  this  last  qu^ion,  Dr.  Scribner :  Do  you  agree,  from  the 
very  practical  point  of  view,  that  since  we  have  no  known  cure  for 
drug  addiction,  that  in  order  to  attempt  to  achieve  safe  schools  we 
should  do  something  about  removing  those  who  are  already  addicted 
to  drugs  and  teach  and  treat  them  in  a  separate  setting? 

Dr.  ScRiBNXR.  This  is  what  I  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  programs  I 
would  like  to  cee  tried;  yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  ajrree  with  that. 

Dr.  ScmsNER.  But  I  want  to  be  very  careful— and  you  do,  too — 
about  who  we  are  going  to  tap  on  the  shoulder  and  remand  for  that 
particular  area. 
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ilr.  Br.vsco.  I  siispect  those  you  tajp  arc  those  you  test  and  find 
addicted  to  drugs. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  mystery  about  that. 

Dr.  SCRIBNER.  OK. 

ifr.  Brasco.  District  Attorney  Koberts  indicated  that  he  laid  out 
an  entire  program  for  civil  commitment  and  sent  it  to  the  schools  and 
the  school  administrators. 

Do  you  know  what  civil  commitment  is? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Citizen's  arrest;  right. 

Mr.  Brasco.  a  pro^m  under  which  people  can  be  treat«<l  for  drug 
addiction  involuntarily.  Getting  back  to  Mr.  Koberts'  position  on 
this.  Are  you  for  or  against  this  program  he  laid  out  to  the  scliools, 
whei-eiu  he  even  indicated  if  the  teachers  are  upset  about  coming  for- 
ward In  terms  of  being  responsible  for  civil  commitment,  his  office, 
the  district  attorney's  office,  would  do  it  ?  — 
Dr.  ScRiBXER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Would  you  issue  a  directive  on  this? 
Becaus<>.  he  seems  to  think — and  other  witnesses  who  have  appearec^ 
before  the  committee  seemed  to  think — there  is  no  agreement  in  the 
board  of  education  to  go  forward  with  this  program. 

Dr.  ScRiBxra.  I  do  not  kjiow  where  the  district  attorney  circulated 
that.  I  am  not  aware  I  have  a  copy  of  this,  but  I  am  certainly  aware'of 
it  now  since  you  have  the  testimony,  and  I  shall  Took  into  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  approach,  or  at  least  some- 
thing to  begin  with? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  You  are  asking  me  to  say  it  is  a  good  or  bad  approach. 
It  is  a  good  approach  for  some  people  and  perhaps  not  a  good  ap- 
proach fo^somf?  other  people. 

It  would  depend  upon  the  school  you  a^e  in,  the  degree  to  which 
you  are  convinced  you  have  a  program  th'^  and  I  just  do  not  want 
to  gloss  over  it  and  give  an  oversimplified  an,-  ,  t^r. 

Sir.  Brasco.  Do  jou  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  allow  someone 
who  is  a  drug  addict  to  stand  oh  the  corner  and  peddle  dnigs  to  other 
fjeople  to  support  their  own  habit,  and  to  steal  and  to  create  disnm- 
tion  and  wait  on  that  street  corner  until  they  make  up  their  minds 
they  should  come  in  for  treatment?  Is  that  what  you  are  saying? 
Dr.  ScRiBXER.  No ;  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all. 
Mr.  BRi\sco.  I  appreciate  that  none  of  the  programs  wo  liaA'e  are 
ideitl  programs,  but  I  am  deeply  concernec,  because,  in  all  of  the 
testimony  we  have  heard,  we  have  not  got  to  tiie  point  where  the  board 
of  education  and  the  school  system  in  the  city  of  New  York  have  made 


That  is  what  disturbs  me.  You  have  said  a  number  of  things,  and 
other  witnesses  have  said  anumber  of  things,  and  to  that  extent,  some- 
one is  telling  the  tnith.  In  any  event,  as  I  said,  we  heard  from  in- 
numerable witnesses  and,  from  my  own  experience  in  New  York  City, 
I  suspect  that  the  witnesses  we  heard  from  on  the  previous  days  are 
more  accurate  than  what  we  have  been  saying  here  this  afternoon. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  am  sorry.  We  are  going  to  li  ve  to  go  l)ack  and 
vote  again. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  was  an  imf  ortunatc  state- 
ment that  WP5  made. 


I  guess  I  have  been  told  that  I  am  not  telling  the  truth  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  think  that  is  fair. 
Do  you  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  categorize  a  man's  statement  as  being  some- 
thing less  than  what  was  said  this  morning  ?  " 

Mr.  Brasco.  Vary  simply.  Dr.  Scribner,  I  tried  to  be  as  kind  as  pos- 
sible. If  we  were  evaluating  statements  of  previous  witnesses  and  if  we 
wei-e  to  believe  them,  wc  would  come  to  one  conclusion ;  and  if  we  were 
to  believe  you,  we  would  come  to  another  conclusion. 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  What  statement  did  I  evaluate?  Would  you  tell  me 
that? 

Mr."  Brasco.  We  will  come  right  back.  I  have  to  go  to  the  floor  and 
A'ote. 

(A  brief  recess  was  taken.) 

Chairman  Pepper.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Brasco. 

Mr.  Br.\sco.  In  the  spirit  of  the  '^end-the-war"  amendment  we  jiist 
voted  on,  let  me  say,  in  all  candor,  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make,  sir, 
very  simply,  is  this:  We  heard  witnesses  who  told  us  about  the  lack  of 
cooperation.  When  we  say  "lack  of  cooperation,"  a  police  officer  singled 
out  one  or  two  schools,  but,  by  and  large,  there  was  an  idication  of  com- 
plete lack  of  cooperation  wit^  respect  to  allowing  the  police  to  make 
arrests  of  drug  sellers. 

Mr.  Silverman  testified,  under  oath,  this  morning,  and  the  State  in- 
vestigations commissioner,  akd  the  health  department  and  all  of  them 
told  us  about  the  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  problem  may  be  that  the  things  that  we  just  agreed  on  for  the 
record,  are  programs  advanced  by  all  of  the  preceding  witnesses.  Now 
you  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  get  these  ideas  down  to  your  peoi>le  to 
implement  them.  That  is  wliat  I  was  try-ng  to  get  to,  because  either 
tfiose  other  witnesses  are  accurate,  or  you  are  accurate,  or  there  is  a 
complete  lack  of  communication. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  with  you  on  end  the  war  amendment,  but  let  me 
just  say  this : 

What  bothers  me  a  little  is  this : 

Michaels  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  film  the  school. 
He  filmed  that  school.  I  worked  with  him.  As  it  happens,  Mr.  Silver- 
man and  1  did  not  get  together  on  it.  I  do  not  know  what  his  problems 
were  exactly,  but  i  am  trying  to  say  that  it  is  not-my  spirit  to  be  un- 
.  cooperative.  It  is  my  spirit  to  tnr  to  resolve  this  problem,  and  it  bugs 
me  24  hours  a  day,  as  you  can  well  understand,  as  it  does  you.  1  want  to 
work  together  to  ao  it  and  not  say  "This  guy  is  giiiltier  ttiaii  that  guy, 
or  better  than  that  gay."  That  Is  not  the  answer  to  it,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  agree.  The  picture  that  has  been  painted  has  been  that 
there  has  been  a  lack  of  action,  and  I  ani  just  emphasizing  and  possibly 
overemphasizing  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  do  something  right  now. 

I  am  wondenng  whether  or  not,  when  you  implement  a  program. 
Dr.  Scribner,  do  you  have  to  have  it  then  approved  by  the  Tboard  of 
education? 

i  mean,  how  does  that  operate  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  The  overall  concept  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  do  not  understand  the  internal  structure. 
'   Dr.  SdOBNER.  Tb'x  policy  has  to  be  the  board's  policy. 
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The  implementation  of  the;  dniff  programs  out  in  the  schools,  no. 
Those  are  not  board  of  education  policy. 

The  board  of  education  is  aware  we  §ot  the  funds;  they  are  aware, 
after  the  fact,  of  the  programs  we  have  instituted  but  they  did  not  opt 
out  facts  individually  on  each  program. 

Mr.  Brascx).  What  you  are  saying,  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
is  that vou  can  give  orders  directly  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Administrative  decisions. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  the  other  areas,  you  have  to  go  to  the  board? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  If  it  is  policy.  Rieht. 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  the  context  of  the  things  we  talked  about,  the  short- 
.  range  programs,  the  alternate  school  system,  the  commitments  as 
recommended  by  D.  A.  Roberts,  all  the  other  things  we  spoke  about 
which  are  short-range  and  admittedly  not  the  best.  I  suppose,  but 
we  need  them.  Do  you  have  to  go  to  the  board  of  education  to  get 
approval  to  implement  those  programs  ? 

I  am  trjring  to  jRnd  out  where  the  jam-up  might  be. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Many^times  I  have  to  look  in  the  record  to  see  if 
the  board  has  an  existing  jwlicy  • 

If  the  board  has  a  policj  that  policemen  cannot  go  into  the  schools, 
then  I  have  to  go  to  th'*  noard  to  gef^that  changed.  I  am  not  aware 
where  I  stand  on  that  particular  issue.  I  did  not  Imow,  f  ranklv,  police- 
men were  having  problems  getting  into  schools.  But  much  has  come 
out  that  makes  me  aware  of  these  problems,  and  I  guess  the  only  reason 
I  get  my  short-range  views  is  the  fact  I  would  Tike  to  get  going  on 
them.  I  am  just  as  anxious  to  get  going  on  them  as  anybody  in  the 
city  of  New  York 

Sir.  Phillips.  May  I  just  Jjiterrupt  at  that  point? 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  report  of  Chairman  Outran  and  the  State 
investigations  commission,  that  there  were  troubles  in  gettinipinto  the 
schools. 

The  second  recoxumendation  they  inake  is : 

operate  folly 


The  board  of  edncation  and  tbe  school  offid'.ls  mtifit  begin  to 
with  the  police  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 

That  was  brought  to  your  attention  lasc  year. 

lathat  the  case? 

Dr.  ScsiBKBR.  Yes, 

Mr.  Phillips.  If  you  had  read  that  report  and  sent  someone  or  went 
over  to  Mr.  Curran  and  invited  someone  to  talk  to  you  about  it  you 
would  have  been  more  fully  advised  of  the  situatioRj  wouldn't  you  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER,  Have  you  read  the  entire  circular  No.  10  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  I  have ;  and  I  am  asking  you  about  Mr.  Curran's 
report,  I)r.  Scribner. 

Dr.  ScRiBNSR.  I  have. 

Mr.  Philups.  Have  you  read  Mr.  Curran's  report  ? 
Dr.  ScmsNER.  At  the  time  Mr.  Curran  filed  that  report,  my  mother 
had  passed  away.  That  is  why  I  was  not  at  the  hearing  that  particular 
day. 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  your  testis  ny  you  were  not  there  to  testify; 
however,  the  report  was  issued  long  after  the  testimony  was  taken. 
Dr.  Scribner.  As  soon  as  I  

Mr.  Phillips  The  report  was  issued,  and  the  report  cor"^  have  been 
on  your  desk  for  months. 
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Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph  of  this  report.  Apparently,  you  are 
not  aware  of  what  this  report  says. 
Dr.  ScHiBNEB.  Go  aheao. 
Mr.  Philups.  It  says,  and  I  will  read : 

For  too  long,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  school  authorities 
have  ignored  the  serious  problem  of  drug  addiction  that  affects  their  student 
population.  This  inaction  and  head-in-the^nd  attitude  has  fostered  and  abetted 
.ye  spread  of  the  drug  plague  in 'the  city's  schools.  A  drastic  change  in  Che 
attitude  of  such  officials  is  long  overdue.  An  honest  recognition  of  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  problem  and  a  willingness  to  assume  their  appropriate 
responsibility  in  meeting  it  is  the  basic  first  step  which  they  must  take. 

Now,  that  is  an  indictment  of  your  school  system. 

It  is  an  indictment  of  all  of  the  management  of  that  sch*.  ol  system, 
and  you  are  contributing  to  the  drug  plague  that  is  aflfectinj.-  the. 
schools. 

Have  you  read  the  report  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEB.  I  have  read  the  repod;,  but  I  could  not  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  specifics  of  the  report 

I  said  to  you  ea.Iier,  and  I  mil  repeat  again,  that  I  started  working 
immediately  with  the  board  of  education  on  this  problem.  One  criticism 
he  has  there  is  the  reporting.  I  did  not  pick  up  the  criticism  on  the 
police  going  into  the  school.  No  one  has  come  to  me  and  made  that 
point 

Mr.  Phillips.  It  is  ^ie^ond  recommendation. 
In  addition,  did  you  ever  institute  a  program  to  get  pushers  out  of 
the  school? 

Dr.  ScRiBKER.  We  have  subsequently  issued  a  practical  

Mr.  Pmixips.  Have  you  introduced  a  program  to  get  pushers  out? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  did  not  institute  a  program  to  get  pushers  out  of 
the  school. 

Mr.  PmLUFS.  Did  you  have  a  program  to  get  pushers  oui  of  the 
schools? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  Our  prog  ams  are  aimed  that  way.  It  is  a  se- 
curity guard  program.  The  stability  team  program.  All  of  these  pro- 
grams are  aimed  at  getting  pushers  out  of  the  8<cinOd]s. 

Mr.  HLafetz.  Js  there  any  specific  guideline  issued  to  the  school  au- 
thorities that  they  should  cooperate  with  the  police  in  allowing  them 
to  cover  agents  in  the  schools? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER  (reading) : 

The  principal  of  the  schools  shall  furnish  to  the  police  department  or  other  law 
emorcement  agencies  all  information  relating  to  crimes  involving  narcotics 
dealit^gs  committed  on  school  pren  Ises.  The  prindpdl^shall  also  offer  such  other 
assistance  as  may  be  required  for  prosecution  of  such  violations. 

Mr.  Haibtz.  Specifically,  have  you  issued  guidelines  ordering  the 
principal  to  coci:  .rate  with  the  police  where  the  police  suggest  that 
an  undercover  team  would  be  an  effective  means  of  combating  

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No,  I  have  not  issued  that  guideline. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  WW^not. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Well,  frankly,  the  first  I  knew  of  the  undercover 

team  was  when  it  was  brought  out  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  ^You  never  heard  of  it  previously  

Dr.  ScMBNER.  I  did  not  know  there  were  undercover-; — 

Mr.  Hafetz  (continuing).  As  an  effective  means  in  some  schools 

of  combating  the  drug  pushing  pr  iblem  ? 
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D".  ScRiBNER.  I  have  talked  with  Commissioner  Murphy.  We  did 
not  jaise  that  particular  question.  No,  I  did  not.  I  have  a  police  rep- 
resentative on  my  staff  who  serves  on  the  stability  team  full  time. 

Mr.  Hafeiz.  The  FIC  report  of  1  year  ago  specifically  states  an 
undercover  team  for  a  particular  method  of  combating  the  problem. 
Has  anyone  on  your  staff  ever  told  you  the  schools  were  not  cooperat- 


Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No,  they  have  not. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  information  does  not 
come  to  your  attention— jor  a  point  of  criticism,  in  effect,  of  law  en- 
forcement means  of  dealing  with  a  critical  problem  is  made;  is  there 
any  reason  why  the  chancellor  would  not  be  informed  as  to  the  prob- 
lem and  to  whether  guidelines  woi.'d  be  Issued  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ticulaivproblem? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  cannot  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  was  not  informed. 
I  merely  state  to  you  I  was  not  infoi  ued  they  were  having  difficulties. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  want  to  ask  some  questions. 

Dr.  ScRiBXEjj.  I  am  very  much  aware  that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
problem.  There  ai-e  many  facets  to  it.  And,  as  you  suggest  in  your  state- 
ment, the  solution  of  it  is  to  be  arrived  at,  if  at  all,  by  cooperation  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  lo^l  authorities. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  that  we 
have  discovered  in  our  school  system,  f i-om  the  witnesses  tiuxt  we  heard, 
was  the  failure  of  the  school  board,  as  they  say,  to  put  its  foot  down 
on  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  schools  and  to  issue  a  "no  nonsense"  direc- 
tive to  the  principals,  teachers,  and  everybody  connected  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  New  York  schools  that  drug  abuse  is  to  he  stopped  in  the 
schools;  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the  attitude  of 
the  board  of  education. 

From  that  would  flow  certain  policies  and,  of  course,  certain  direc- 
tives and  actions.  In  the  first  place,  the  students  would  underhand 
that  the  authorities  say  that  they  are  either  going  to  arrest  yon  or  sus- 
pend you  from  the  schools,  or  do  something  to  you  if  you  violate  this 
directive  of  participating  in  the  traffic  of  dnigs  or  the  use  of  drugs 
in  the  schools. 

I  know  you  cannot  root  it  out  overnight.  Maybe  we  will  nevei 
able  to  root  it  out,  deeply  rooted  as  the  culture  is  at  the  present  time, 
but  that  seemed  to  be  a  conspicuous  deficiency  on  the  part  of  your 
board  that  you  have  not  taken  strong  positive  position  in  stating  the 
directive  of  the  school  board. 

If  you  had,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  would  follow  from  that,  that 
when  undercover  police  officers  went  into  a  school  that  they  would  be 
welcome  and  the  pricipals  and  the  teachers  would  cooperate  with 
them. 

If  you  had  to  let  the  students  know  that  you  meant  business  when 
you  gave  that  directive.  Let  the  attitude  get  out  in  the  school  that  we 
are  not  going  to  tolerate  it  and  that  we  are  going  to  take  whae^  or  dis- 
ciplinary measures  are  nece^ry :  if  we  have  to  use  the  police,  we  will 
do  that  m  ordei  to  try  to  ^et  it  out.  That  is  the  first  thing. 

We  are  going  to  hold  liearings  in  just  a  few  days  in  Miami,  Fla., 
in  my  home,  and  I  suspect  we're  going  to  find  tiie  same  problems  there 
we  found  in  New  York.  We  are  not  picking  you  oat  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  you.  This  is  a  problem  of  great  magnitude.  I  suspect  a  lot  of  the 
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reasons  wby  the  school  bocH«  have  not  done  more  is  because  they  do 
not  know  T\-hat  to  do  in  dealmg  with  a  problem  of  such  magnitude. 
But  that  vvoiild  be  the  fii-st  thing. 

The  n-,xt  tiling:  You  say  you  had  $18  million  tliat  lias  been  dropi^Kjd 
now  to  $15  million  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Are  you  getting  any 
Federal  money  for  this  drug  program  in  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  have  to  ask  the  staff.  I  believe  the  peer  group  guid- 
ance is  Federal  money ;  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Ankek.  Yes. 

Chairman  Pe^peu.  My  understanding  is  that  some  money,  several 
million  dollai-s,  aiyropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  drug 
education  bought  films  and  maybe  lectures  and  that  sort  of  thing— 
I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  things  this  committee  is  interested  in  is  how 
effective  are  the  several  programs  the  Federal  Government  is  funding 
at  the  present  time  in  dealing  with  the  drug  problem  in  the  schools. 

Can  any  of  your  associates  throw  p,ny  light  on  that  ? 

What  aro  you  getting  from  the  Federal  Government  and  what  are 
you  doing  with  it? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Mr.  Williams,  in  education ;  how  about  that? 

Mr.  Wii^LTAMS.  We  do  not  have  any  funds  coming  in  for  drug  educa- 
tion of  teachei-s,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  only  Federal  moneys  we  are 
using  are  those  for  the  employment  of  the  paramedics  that  Dr.  Scrib- 
ner  referred  to.  That  is  under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  funds, 
which  we  are  presently  using. 

But  in  drug  edur^ation,  we  do  not  have  any  Federal  funds  coming  in. 

Chairman  Pepper,  ^Vhat  about  Federal  funds  for  the  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  m  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  think  Commissioner  Finney  will  know  about  that 
particular  part  of  it  more  than  I  do,  where  the  funds;  come  from  for 
the  treatment.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

I  want  you  to  k\xo\y  that  under  title  I  funds,  for  what  1  think  to  be 
[he  first  time  in  a  realistic  manner,  we  have  created  an  aidvisory  council 
on  this  that  we  might  look  to  those  to  cover.  You  know  that  they  do 
not  speak  directly  to  this  particular  issue  but  there  are  places  where 
the^can  help. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Well,  now,  advisory  committees  are  all  right,  but 
the  thing  is  to  get  something  done  about  the  situation,  the  practical 
situation. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  Federal  guidelines  call  for  that. 

Chairinan  Pei>per.  Obviously,  the  education  and  medical  authorities 
must  devise  the  best  j^rograms  w  deal  with  this  problem ;  mustn't  they  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes;  I  agree.  This  is  not  cop-out,  not  an  excuse,  but 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  is  the  doctors  and  the  nurses  are.  of  course, 
under  the  department  of  health.  We  have  two  bureaucracies  at  work 
here  in  the  schools.  We  have  investigated  the  possibility  of  bringing 
them  under  one  head. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  had  a  witness  tell  us  that  a  doctor  stayed  in 
the  schools  only  li/^  hours  a  week. 

Wliat  good  can  a  doctor  do  in  a  school  in  just  1%  hours  a  week  in 
dealing  with  a  drug  addiction  problem  that  is  5  days  a  week  in  the 
schools?  .  ^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER;  Thls,  again,  we  make  the  request  for  more  time,  but 
we  are  dealing  with  another  agency* 
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Chairman  Pepper.  Now,  the  reporting.  You  have  got  to  know  the 
facts,  and  we  get  the  impression  that  your  people — and  I  am  sui-c  we 
will  find  a  lot  of  other  school  authorities,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  this  problem — have  tended  to  ignore  it,  saying:  ell,  let  it  go; 
we  do  not  report  to  the  medical  authorities ;  we  do  not  report  to  the 
school  authorities.  We  try  to  save  the  school  from  getting  a  bad  name ; 
we  try  to  save  the  child  that  is  a  user  from  being  embarrassed  or  a 
family  from  being  embarrassed.-'  Consequently,  th3  menace  grows  in 
the  school. 

So,  first,  a  finn  position  on  the  part  of  the  overall  educational  au- 
thority; second,  the  maximum  cooperation  in  the  determination  of 
the  facts;  and,  third,  the  devising  of  the  best  method  to  deal  with  it. 

What  do  you  do  with  a  student  that  yon  find  abusing  a  drug  ?  Do  you 
suspend  him  from  school;  do  you  report  him  to  the  police;  do  you 
send  him  to  a  special  treatment  center;  or  do  you  tell  him  to  stay 
home  ?  What  do  yon  do  ? 

You  have  got  problems  in  knowinfj  what  to  do. 

Then,  the  last  thing  is,  as  you  said  at  the  beginning  of  your  state- 
ment, the  funding  proposition.  Now,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  hardly  doing  anything  to  help  with  the  drug 
problems  in  the  schools. 

We  have  some  educational  programs  where  we  have  films  made  and 
we  hire  a  few  people.  But  I  think  we  are  hardly  doing  anything.  One 
of  the  thin«:s  the  committee  is  very  much  concerned  about  is  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  the  facts,  as  to  what  is  being  done,  and  to  see  if  we 
cannot  stimulate  a  Federal  program  that  willoe  primarily  directed  at 
the  dru^  problem  in  the  schools,  working  with  the  States  and  the 
local  authorities  to  apply  the  best  techniques  we  know  for  the  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  students  that  are  involved. 

Tiiat  is  what  we  are  concerned  with. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  appreciate  those  words,  and  I  think  there  is  some 
good  advice  in  thei^  for  us,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  thought  of 
optimism  you  have  in  that  we  are  going  to  try  and  #Io  something. 

Chairman  Pepper.  But  we  have  lo  come  to  grips  with  it,  haven't  we. 
Doctor?  , 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes,  we  have. 

Chairman  Peppek.  We  cannot  ignoi^  it;  it  will  not  go  away. 

We  have  got  to  think  more  about  the  public  interest  than  we  have 
as  to  the  private  embarrassment  to  the  school,  or  parents,  or  child, 
because  this  is  a  menacing  situation.  You  would  no*  want  your  child, 
a  tender,  beautiful  girl  of  15  years  old,  let's  say,  to  go  into  a  school 
where  there  was  a  rampant  use  of  drugs  with  the  possibility  that  that 
young  girl  might,  in  a  little  while,  become  addicted  to  heroin. 

You  would  not  want  that  to  happen,  would  you? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Absolutely,  not. 

Oiainnan  Pepper.  And  no  other  parent  wants  that  to  happen  either. 

So,  what  we  want  to  encourage  you  to  do  is  to  experiment  with  the 
programs  that  will  get  the  best  results,  and  then  help  us  to  recommend  a 
program  to  the  Federal  Government  that  will  help  you  carry  out  such  a 
program,  and  also  help  the  Federal  Government  to  develop  such  guide- 
lines es  possible. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  methadone  treatment  programs  in  New  York 
State  arc  not  applicable  to  school  age  people,  to  teenagers;  are  they? 
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Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Pepper.  So,  ,vhen  you  take  away  the  methadone  treatment 
program  you  have  taken  away  the  bulwark  of  the  present  rehabilitatioo 
program  for  drug  addiction;  haven't  you'^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yea  I  think  we  ought  to  do  everything  possible  with 
these  young  people  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go  that  far  with  them  I 
thmk  you  would  agree  on  that. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  are  a  very  responsible,  outstanding  school 
administrator  perhaps  of  the  largest  school  district  in  the  country. 
You  have  1.13  million  students.  Is  youi-s  the  largest,  or  is  Los  An^^eles 
larger?  ^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  We  are  the  largest  school  system  in  the  world. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Can  you  summarize  for  this  committee  any  rec- 
ommendations that  we  could  make  to  the  Congress  that  would  help  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  deal- 
ing more  effectively  with  this  problem  ? 

What  recommendations  would  you  suggest  that  we  make  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  You  want  that  all  today  or  submitted  to  vou  in  writ- 
mg? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Give  it  in  summary  form  right  now,  if  you  have 
anything.  If  you  want  to  make  it  more  elaborate,  you  can  submit  a 
written  statement.  (See  letter  dated  Oct.  2,  1972,  at  p.  416.) 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  We  get  into  philosophy  now,  and  we  may  have  some 
difference  m  the  approach.  I  could  come  back  again  to  the  statement 
we  made  to  Congressman  Bniseo.  I  think  we  have  a  short  range  to  take 
an  immediate  look  at,  and  that  is  next  fall.  We  have  got  to  make  the 
school  safe.  I  agree  with  you,  we  have  to  take  a  harder  look  at  where  we 
stand  on  this  issue. 

Then,  I  think  we  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  different  ^'inds  of  pro- 
grams. Everybody  has  a  different  style  for  learning.  You  know,  you 
may  learn  one  way ;  I  may  learn  another  way.  The  notion  we  have  of  a 
4,000-pupil  high  school,  we  are  trying  to  turn  that  around  right  now. 
We  are  trymg  not  to  build,  except  those  in  the  pipeline,  already 
planned,  any  more  4,000-pupil  hi^h  schools.  That  was  a  board  of  educa- 
tion policy,  and  I  do  not  nave  it  this  moment. 

I  would  like  to  expand  the  concept  of  thi  work-school  experience  for 
many  of  these  young  people. 

We  have  tried  some  experiences  this  year  that  are  working  very 
well. 

We  are  having  what  we  call  satellite  campuses.  Only  another  name 
for  a  school,  in  a  sense.  But  these  are  leased  properties,  two  of  them 
m  the  downtown  section,  two  youngsters,  back  tp  back,  going  to  indus- 
try and  learning;  in  other  words,  one  is  in  the  school,  and  the  otixer 
is  111  industry— in  business,  rather.  We  also  have  another  satellite 
academy  up  near  the  hospital  where  these  young  people  have  direct 
relationship  to  the  hospital;  half  time  in  the  hospital,  half  time  in 
the  satellite  academy. 

We  have  tried  young  people  on  what  we  call  executive  internship, 
where  you  would  have  an  aide  from  high  school  who  would  work  with 
you  for  6  n^onths,  get  full  credit  back  at  the  school  but  would  get  them- 
selves  connected  to  this  society  from  which  they  had  been  disconnected 
in  many  instances.  * 
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I  cannot  lay  clown  a  paillcular  pi-o^rani  for  yon  because  I  do  not 
hold  tliat  I  have  that  answer,  but  I  think  we  have  got  to  try  many 
d  i  IFei^cnt  ways  for  educating  youngsters. 

Chairman  Petper  "We  caii  at  least  agree  on  one  thing :  As  asked  of 
you  here  earlier,  you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  program  to  devise  un- 
less you  know  the  facts ;  do  you  ? 

Dr.  SciUBXER.  Correct.  Absolutely,  correct. 

Chairman  Pepper.  But,  surely,  tnere  should  be  no  sanctuary  in  a 
public  school  fo'-  tlie  sale  of  heroin  and  these  other  dan£rerous  drugs 
m  the  restrooms,  die  stairways,  and  the  other  areas  around  the  schools. 
Surely  they  should  not  be  gathering  places  for  drug  addicts  and 
pushers. 

If  there  was  a  firm  policy  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities  that 
if  you  do  that  and  you  are  caught,  you  are  either  going  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  or  you  are  going  to  be  sent  home  or  punished  in 
some  way,  tlxat  just  could  not  exist  if  you  had  a  firm  policy  to  that 
extent. 

Dr.  ScmBNER.  Before  school  opens  next  fall  in  New  York  City,  I 
guarantee  you  we  are  going  to  try  and  have  some  approach  to  this 
particular  situation.  That  is  a  commitment,  Congressman. 

Chairman  Pepper.  All  right. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Sonbner. 

If  you  wish,  send  us  any  f  urt  i  'er  recommeiidations. 

There  are  other  questions.  The  staff  will  go  ahead.  Dr.  Scribner. 
We  have  to  go  over  and  vote. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Dr.  Scribner,  in  relation  to  this  program  of  getting 
the  drug  pushers  out  of  the  school,  could  you  tell  us  what  program 
you  did  institute  to  get  the  drug  pushers  ont  of  the  school? 

Dr.  Scribner.  Mr.  Phillips,^  I  think  we  had  assumed  that  the  staff 
would  be  as  adamant  to  drug  pushers  being  in  the  school  as  anyone 
else.  We  have  set  up  systems  tor  the  schom  administration  to  refer 
them  to  the  police,  not  only  these  people  but  anyone  else  who  is  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  other  people  in  that  learning  environment 

Air.  Phillips.  I  thought  there  was  some  program  you  had.  You 
say  you  just  have  a  procedure  where  the  school  officials,  the  school- 
teachers, itrfer  these  people  to  the  police  ? 

Dr.  Scribner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Let  me  read  a  quote  I  have  attributed  to  you  on 
April  6, 1971.  It  quotes  you  as  saying : 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  getting  at  only  the  top  of  the  iceberg.  We  have  to  do 
something  aboi:t  lighting  the  pusher.  We  have  been  too  kind  to  this  part  of  the 
problon  too  lo  ig. 

Is  that  an  accurate  ^uote  of  what  you  said  ? 
Dr.  Scribner,  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  that  you  have  been  too  kind  to  the  problem 
too  long.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  In  other  words,  wc  have  been  too  apathetic  to  this 

E roblem  too  long.  "Kind,"  perhaps  was  a  poor  choice  of  a  word  there, 
ut  we  have  not  done  enough  about  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  This  was  1971.  At  that  time,  you  thought  you  had 
not  done  enough  about  it? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Last  sprim^;  ves. 

Mr.  Phillips.  1972  would  oe  last  spring;  1971,  the  spring  before. 
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What  have  you  done  about  setting  up  the  m-ogram  since  1971  to 
get  at  these  pushers? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  We  come  back  to  the  circular  a^in  T  - 

Mr.  Philwps.  I  read  that  circular,  Dr.  Scnbner,  and  the  circular, 
quite  frankly,  does  not  impress  me. 

I  will  go  through  the  circular  with  you,  and  so  forth. 

During  the  same  interview,  Doctor,  you  make  the  following  state- 
ment: You  are  asked  to  describe  this  program  that  you  had  to  get 
at  the  pushers,  and  I  quote : 

Scribner  refused  to  disclose  any  of  the  detaUs  of  this  program,  noting  that 
to  do  at  this  time  might  diminish  its  efrectiveness.  But  asked  if  it  would  iuelnde 
a  combined  effort  by  the  school  syetem  and  other  agencies,  he  replied:  "That 
is  a  good  assumption.'' 

Was  that  a  statement  that  you  made  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  PiniJji*s.  Was  there  soiae  program  vou  had  in  mind  at  that 
time? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  had  a  i>rogram  in  mind  that  I  went  to  see  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  of  the  police  department  about,  but  I  did  not  float  that 
program. 

Mr.  PinLLips.  The  program  died  ? 

Dr.  Scribner,  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Phillips^  Never  existed  ? 

Dr.  Scribner*  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Puiixips.  You  say  you  had  other  agencies  in  mind.  What  other 
agencies  did  you  have  in  mind  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  The  police  department. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Just  one  agency.  What  was  your  request  of  Commis- 
sioner Murphy  about  this  particular  dru^-pushing  program  ? 
^  Dr.  Scribner.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  tliat  now,  since  I  met  him 
m  a  very  private  conversation  and  we  did  not  do  anything  ^bout  it. 
^  Mr.  Phillips.  Will  you  tell  me  why  you  did  not  do  anything  about  ' 

Dr.  Scribner.  It  !iad  too  many  problems  in  it  for  me  to  attempt  to 
resolve  and  it  may  have  been  wishful  thinking  on  my  part  in  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  what  viable  programs  did  you  adopt  to  get  the 
pushers  out  of  the  schools? 

Dr.  Scribner.  We  have,  I  think,  done  a  good  job,  which  is  not 
through  the  rout«  of  a  circular,  like  circular  10,  but  we  have  been  also 
recogJiizmg  another  large  issue  that  Mr.  Silverman  talked  about  this 
morning,  that  we  classify  as  "cutters  and  roamers"  in  the  school. 

We  have  tJtken  a  stand,  I  think  a  strong  stand,  and  many  of  the 
pnncpals  agreed  with  me  on  it^HSome  would  not  agree,  ^viously— 
which  says,  in  effect  "You  must  understand  every  youngster  does 
have  a  right  to  a  public  education.  But  there  are  certain  restrictions 
.  on  that  that  deal  with  his  responsibilities.  And  1  am  saying  that  Biter 
yon  try  at  the  local  schoojs  to  take  these  cutters  and  roamers  who 
have  been  consistently  cutting  and  roaming  corridors,  to  guide  them, 
to  try  alternative  programs,  to  meet  with  the  parents,  and  if  that  all 
fails  and  you  deem  hun  a  safety  hazard  to  the  rest  of  the  pupils  in 
that  school"— I  am  speaking  now  of  the  law— "you  may  suspendhim/' 

Mr.  Phillips.  Where  does  he  go  then  ? 
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I>r.  ScRiBXER.  Tliat  is  my  pi-oblem. 

Mr  Phillips.  It  is  your  problem  and  it  lias  been  your  problem  and 
the  schcvol  system's  problem  for  a  number  of  yeai-s ;  hasn't  it  ? 
Isn't  it  cbcut  tinie  we  liad  some  answers  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEiL  Sir.  I  just  said  we  are  going  to  try  and  fit  them  into 
all  of  the  existing  programs. 

Mr.  PiiiLMPS.  I  sympathize  with  you.  You  have  oniy  been  there 
for  a  year  and  8  months.  But  I  think  Dr.  Anker  has  been  there  for 
a  longer  period  of  time.  This  is  not  a  new  problem,  but  we  are  still 
gettmg  the  same  answers:  "We  are  going  to  look  into  it.  Tliere  is  a 
future  program  that  is  going  to  solve  :iie  problem." 

Isn't  it  about  time  you  had  some  programs,  that  you  had  some  pilot 
projects  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

Dr.  S<iaBXER.  Sir,  I  just  said  to  you  we  have  what  I  call  roamers 
and  cutters  in  large  numbers  in  some  schools.  I  think  it  was  a  first 
for  some  i)eople,  at  least,  to  have  a  list  of  all  of  the  alternatives  for 
education  m  New  York  City  presented  to  them,  that  they  were  re- 
quested to  get  these  youngsters  into  some  of  those  programs.  Having 
failed  that,  we  gave  them  the  right  to  suspend  them. 

Then  we  have  the  auxiliary  schools  which  serve  young  people  who 
have  been  suspended,  but,  again,  it  is  on  their  own  initiative  to  come 
there. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  the  first  recommendation  which  I  read  to  you, 
the  last  sentence  read : 

An  honest  recognition  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  and  a  wiU- 
ingness  to  assume  their  appropriate  responsibility  in  meeting  it  is  the  barfc 
first  step  which  they  must  take. 

Tliis  is  in  Chairman  Curran's  report. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  your  responsibility  is  in  relation  to  drug 
addicts  in  the  school? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  My  responsibility  to  the  drug  addict  separate  to  the 
pushers? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Both. 

Dr.  SciuBNER.  If  it  is  a  pusher,  it  is  to  get  him  out  of  there,  obviously. 
Mr.  Phuxips.  You  feel  it  is  your  responsibility  to  get  a  drug  pusher 
cut  of  the  school? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  is  your  responsibility  to  the  addict? 
Dr.  SciUBNKR.  To  get  him  into  some  kind  of  care  and  treatment. 
Mr.  Phillips.  What  type  of  care  ? 

Dr.  SciuBiiER.  We  have  referred  them  to  something  like  174  different 
agencies  in  iVew  York  City. 

We  also,  may  I  add,  furnish  staff  to  some  of  those  agencies  to  help 
those  youngsters. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  feel  it  is  yoi;r  responsibility  to  create  pro- 
grams instead  of  referring  this  matter  to  some  other  agency  and 
dropping  the  problem  with  someone  else? 

Do  you  feel  you  have  a  responsibility  to  create  a  program,  to  create 
an  alternative  method  of  education  for  these  particular  drug  addicts? 

Dr.  ScRiBNBR*  Some  of  them  that  we  can  create,  but  we  are  all  city 
agencies  and  we  also  have  to  use  the  existing  agencies  so  we  will  not 
double  tax  dollars  to  duplicate.  . 

Mr.  Philups.  I  think  that  is  essentially  the  problem. 
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Dr.  ScRiBNER.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  think  that  is  tlie  nub  of  the  problem. 

I  think  that  the  boaixl  of  education  thinks  that  addiction  is  some- 
body else's  problem.  I  think  other  people  think  it  is  the  board  of  edu- 
cation's prob'»  jm.  I  think  there  is  a  failure  in  the  city  of  New  York  to 
delineu^^  the  responsibility  of  each  of  the  agencies  involved. 

Dr.  ScniBNER.  I  can't  square  that  with  what  we  have  done  this  year. 
I  cun't  squiJre  vour  statement  with  what  we  have  been  doing.  We  have 
attempted,  1  think,  in  a  very  realistic  and  real  fashion,  to  move  into 
the  schools  anJ  to  find  help  for  these  kids. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Well,  my  reading  of  the  record.  Dr.  Scribner,  is  dif- 
ferent than  yours. 

Mr.  Hactttz.  In  terms  of  the  programs  that  were  initiated  las>t  fall, 
September  1071,  is  :t  true  these  were  the  first  drug  programs  initiated 
in  the  New  York  City  schooil  system  ? 

Dr.  ScKiBKER.  There  were  curriculum  programs,  in-service-training 
y  rograms ;  they  were  in  existence.  There  was  the  peer  group  proCTam 
that  was  in  existence.  Tfiiis  other  aspect  of  programs  that  came  along, 
the  drug  coordinators,  paramedics,  intervention  programs,  these  ai-e 
new. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  these  State-funded  programs? 

Dr.  ScRiBX£B«  They  are  State-fundcwi  programs. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Approximately  how  much  is  the  State  funding? 

Dr.  Scribner.  In  the  high  schools  for  this  year  a  little  better  than 
$4  million,  and  in  the  elementary  education,  in  excess  of  $15  million, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  it  true  the  bulk  of  the  high  school  programs  are  State 
sul>sidized  at  present? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  The  bulk  of  the  program,  themselves,  yes.  Now,  I  will 
have  to  add  to  that,  the  guidance  people,  the  various  people  who  work 
in  the  schools,  their  involvement,  of  course,  is  on  tax  levies. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Dr.  Scribner,  if  the  State  funds  were  cut  tomorrow, 
would  there  be  any  board  of  education  drug  programs  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  City? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  there  would  not  be.  I  am 
nrepared  to  say  it  would  be  a  tremendous  blow  to  us.  On  the  other 
iiand,  this  is  high  on  our  priority  list,  and  I  would  have  to  sit  down 
with  the  board  and  see  what  we  can  do  with  the  funds  we  have  now. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  hazard  to  us. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  prior  to  State  funding,  there 
Ayere  no  programs  to  combat  the^drug  problem  in  the  high  schools? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  do  not  want  to  ix)ucli  on  this  lightly.  This  is  a  very 
easy  approach  to  it,  obviously,  to  say  we  asked  for  funds  in  our  budget 
and  did  not  get  them  on  tax  levies.  We  asked  for  them  last  year  and 
the  previous  year  that  I  know  about.  Prior  to  that,  I  can*t  explain  to 
you.  But  we  did  not  get  those  funds. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  are  saying,  to  a  degree,  not  getting  the  State  funds 
is  the  reason  why  there  were  not  any  programs  m  the  city  high  schools 
prior  to  last  fall? 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  will  put  it  around  the  other  way. 

Getting  the  State  funds  helped  us  to  mount  them  and  get  them 
gomg,yes. 
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Mr.  Rangel.  Let  me  interrupt  here,  then.  What  you  are  saying  is 
that  you  did  haveproposals  that  were  submitted  ? 
Dr.  ScRiBXER.  To  the  city  council,  the  mayor- 
Mr.  Raxgel.  In  connection  with  drug  abuse  ? 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Right. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  assume  you  still  have  programs  now  that  you  aixj 
looking  for  funds  for,  other  than  coordinators  and  peer  programs  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  I  would  want  to  evaluate  those  pi'ogi'ams  hi  tenns 
of  what  we  know  about  the  present  programs,  but  we  have  many  needs 
for  alternative  education  for  the  young  people  of  New  York  City,  to 
get  them  in  off  tlie  streets,  to  get  an  opportunity  to  get  them  out  of 
those  schools  where  they  are  creating  the  trouble  they  are  creatin/; 
riffht  now. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  That  would  be  one  of  the  solutions;  that  is,  alterna- 
tive education,  a  new  environment  for  those  addicted  to  drugs.  I 
assume  that  there  should  be  some  educational  programs  whei-e  you 
would  be  telling  the  youngsters  about  the  dangers  of  <!rugs,  that  you 
would  like  to  sec  these  types  of  programs  get  funded  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  Definitely.  We  now  have  programs  going  but  we  have 
not  mandated  that  for  all  staff  members  yet. 

We  have  to  expand  that  and  go  further  with  what  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Ranged  I  am  not  talking  about  what  you  have  in  connection 
with  your  limited  budgets.  I  am  talking  about  what  you  would  like 
to  have. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  what  I  am  saying  to  you.  We  w  »uld  like  to 
make  this  available  to  every  staff  member. 

Mr.  Rangel.  You  mean  training  in  the  area  of  being  able  to  identify 
the  addict? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  I  happen  to  believe— and  this  was  discussed  this 
morning — that  one  way,  at  least,  to  help  resolve  it,  is  to  get  all  mem- 
bers of  the 'Staff  properly  attuned  to  this  problem  that  nas  come  to 
them  as  it  has  come  on  to  us.  They  are  not  always  able  to  help  with  this. 
I  think  we  have  to  get  everybody  tooled  up  to  this  type  of  confronta- 
tion and  assistance  that  is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Is  this  failure  to  tool  up,  ir  )  our  opinion,  one  of  lack 
of  training  or  difference  in  attitudes  as  to  what  is  a  professional 
responsibility? 

Dr.  ScniBKER.  Well,  there  are  two  problems  existing  here,  if  not 
more.  There  is  feeling,  of  course,  that  our  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment currently  limits  the  call  which  you  can  make  upon  staff  menibers 
to  help  monitor  halls,  corridors,  and  these  kinds  of  activities. 

I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we  take  another  look  at  this.  If  we  are 
going  to  hold  the  principal  of  the  school  accountable— and  I  think  we 
should,  or  change  him  or  her— then,  I  think  we  have  to  at  the  same  time 
make  staff  available  to  him  to  help  him  do  this  job. 

Mr.  Rangel.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  avoided.  If  we  are  talking 
about  the  quality  of  education  and  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion how  can  you  avoid  the  help  of  the  very  recipients  of  this  education, 
no  matter  what  the  quality  of  it  is? 

I  felt  quite  embarrassed  to  find  out  for  the  first  time  as  a  Congress- 
man, a  member  of  this  cmimittee,  the  very  limited  resources  we  have  as 
relates  to  medical  personnel  in  our  schools. 

Dr.  ScRiBNEit  I  think  this  is  a  very  serioas  problem;  yea  Tliese 
schools  that  are  seriously  troubled  need  a  full  time  doctor  there. 
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Mr.  Rangel.  I  do  not  have  any  problem  listening  to  teachers  who 
want  more  pay.  I  do  not  have  that  problem. 
Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  And  getting  feedback  about  tenure.  I  do  not  have  any 
problem  hearing  about  teachers  complaining  about  too  much  com- 
munity control.  I  mean,  it  seenis  as  though  these  issu^  are  reliashed 
weekly  in  the  press.  But  I  just  do  not  seem  to  find,  either  from  the 
board  of  education  or  the  united  Federation  of  Teachere,  any  pro- 
p'Sim  where  they  can  say :  "Yes,  we  have  our  fiscal  difficulties,  but  this 
IS  the  type  of  program  that  wc  would  like  to  have,  and  the  State  and 
Federal  txovemments  better  hurry  up  and  move  on  it,  or  we  will  have 
a  disaster  area  in  our  school  system.'' 

I  guess,  really,  Mr.  Chancellor,  what  has  happened  in  Bedford- 
Stuy  vesant  and  the  South  Bronx  and  South  Jamaica  and  my  com- 
munity, certainly  is,  I  think,  a  preview  as  to  what  is  or  what  can  hap- 
pen to  the  same  degree  in  all  of  our  school^stems.  It  is  no  longer  a 
problem  of  New  York  alone,  or  just  the  his  cities. 

Now,  if  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  had  gone  national,  would 
it  be  asking  too  much  of  them  to  report  back  what  their  experiences 
have  been  m  these  schools  and  in  their  collective  ixiiptining  to  try 
to  relate  to  this  very  serious  educational  proUem  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEiL  We  are  at  the  tabb  lignt  now  on  this  ne^tiation  for 
the  next  3  years,  and  that  will  be  a  part  of  their  discussion.  There  is 
no  question  about  thaJL 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Because  it  is  my  understanding,  certainly  with  the 
members  of  ^the  Crime  Committee,  that  they  are  very  anxious  to  pusli 
for  a  Federal  pfofi;ram  in  order  to  combat  this  epidemic.  Even  some 
of  the  members  that  come  from  rural  areas  have  been  enlightened 
enough  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

The  problem  is  that  when  you  come  in  with  peer  groups,  coordina- 
tors, and  faceless  programs  which  really  are  just  an  attempt,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  legislator  to  identify  where  those  Federal  lunds  would 
be  spent,  oome  of  the  people  in  my  community  have  had  problems 
with  identification.  But  yet,  without  identification,  it  is  impossible  to 
get  the  statistics  as  to  the  population  which  you  want  to  give  special 
services  to. 

I  mean,  no  one  likes  to  be  called  a  welfare  recipient^  and  I  suppose 
being  declared  a  drug  addict  isn't  the  most  complimentary  term, 
but,  still,  somewhere,  the  board  of  education  lias  to  present  a  proposal 
in  connection  with  this  epidemic.  This  is  our  problem — we  do  not 
know  the  answer,  but  this  is  how  I  would  like  to  tackle  it. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  type  of  understandinfi^  from  the 
board  of  health.  I  mean  the  testimony.  Chancellor,  was  unbelievable. 
They  felt  they  were  adeauately  staffed  to  provide  absolutely  minimum 
attention  to  our  medical  problems  in  the  schools,  and  even  today,  as 
we  squirm  to  find  out  what  you  have  been  able  to  do  with  the  limited 
fun<^  I  have  been  unable  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
some  program  or  some  piece  of  legislation*  something  that  you  would 
just  like  to  give  to  the  Congress  and  sav,  "If  you  really  want  to  help, 
this  is  the  area,'*  rather  than  saying,  "We  need  more  money.** 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  chairman  or  the  committee^  I  think,  made  it  very 
clear  that  he  welcomed  a  submission  to  the  committee  on  some  thoughts 
we  might  have. 
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I  go  back  acain  to  the  fact  that  while  we  are  dealing  with  the  dru^*- 
problem— and  we  have  to  deal  with  it,  rightly  so— we  are  dealing' 
with  a  symptom  as  well  and  we  need  to  get  down  to  what  the  cause  is! 
Although  this  is  not  the  sole  cause,  and  I  am  not  going  to  oversimplify 
it,  we  need  to  get  down  to  education  and  talk  about  different  modes 
of  education,  different  ways  to  approach  it. 

As  you  well  know,  we  are  tied  into  the  capital  budget  tliat  sets 
the  limit  We  have  the  big  buildings  that  come  along.  Evervtime  we 
move  out  and  employ  the  space  such  as  Wingate  Prep  we  were  talking 
about  this  morning,  that,  then,  comes  out  of  current  budget  for  leas*^ 
mg  space. 

I  would  like  to  submit  a  program  to  you  that  would  deal  with 
changes  m  education  that  would  help  us*^  break  down  some  of  our 
problems  m  New  York  City,  at  least ;  and  it  will  demand  funds.  There 
]s  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Chancellor,  I  share  with  you  your  thinking,  but  you 
recognize  that  Congress  is  not  the  most  enlightened  body  that  we 
have  in  this  country.  Unfortunately,  it  responds  to  crises. 

I  agree  with  you,  the  whole  educational  system  in  the  cities  has 
to  be  overhauled,  but  the  emotion  today  is  attached  to  drug  addiction. 

Dr.  ScniBNER.  Yes,  but  I  think  we  can  make  some  move  from  fund- 
ing in  this  particular  case.  In  other  words,  we  do  have  the  safe  streets 
bill,  which  I  presume  opens  up  the  possibility  for  security.  We  now 
have  to  take  a  look  at  how  we  could  reorganize  our  educational  pro- 
grams to  diffuse,  to  take  care  of,  some  of  this  fiiistration  that  is  exist-  - 
ing  out  there  in  some  of  our  schools.  Everytime  we  have  made  a  move 
with  an  alternative  facility,  we  have  gotten  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success  with  it>~reasonable  amount.  I  think  we  are  begmning  to  find 
something  here  that  would  hold  great  potential  open  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Raxgel.  Have  we  got  anything  for  openers  today,  things  we 
could  start  to  review  and  support  ? 

I  mean,  is  there  a  program  that  you  would  like  to  see  go  into  effect 
that  deals  with  this  problem  ? 

Dr.  SoREBNER.  Rather  than  shoot  from  the  hip  on  it,  I  would  like 
to  send  it  to  you  in  writing,  to  put  together  something  minimal. 

Mr.  Phiujps.  Dr.  Scribner,  isnt  tliat  the  problem  ? 

After  2  years,  or  18  months,  with  this  system  you  still  do  not  have 
a  program  to  offer  to  handle  the^probiem  ? 

The  Congressman  has  asked  you  and  you  state,  essentially,  you  are 
the  largest  system  m  the  country,  you  have  had  the  problem  probably 
more  intensively  than  anyone  else,  and  you  have  not  come  forward  with 
those  programs  through  either  your  city  council,  or  through  the  State 
legislature,  or  the  Federal  route. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Oh,  yeSj  yes,  yes. 
^,  M.^-P™!^^-  "This  IS  the  program  we  want;  this  is  the  tiling  we 
think  IS  going  to  solve  the  problem,"  and  you  come  to  us  and  you  said 
today  that  you  thmk  you  should  hire  a  number  of  experts  to  desiffn 
a  long-range  solution.  ^ 

Isn  t  that  what  people  have  supposedly  been  working  on,  a  lonir- 
range  solution?  ^ 

Dont  you  have  the  programs  now  ? 
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Dr.  ScRiBKER.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  put  together  pai  ts  of  many  jprograms 
for  the  city  council.  They  ai*e  in  writing;  they  arc  in  the  1  ndget.  I  am 
tiy  ing  not  to  rehash  those  today. 

I  thought  1  heard  you  say  you  wanted  something  more  substantial 
than  a  rehash  of  what  we  have  now.  We  just  lost  $5  million  in  our  State- 
aid  funding.  I  could  very  easily  say  "(jiv«;  that  back."  I  do  not  know 
that  is  the  direction  I  want  to  go  to.  I  don't  know  if  I  want  to  shoot 
from  the  hip  on  this  and  plan  the  program.  I  am  not  talking  about  6 


Mr.  Phillips.  This  is  p.  circular  written  in  1071,  October  7,  1971, 
which  is  the  circular  you  keep  referring  to. 
(The  circular  referred  to  follows :) 

Special  Circular  Na  10,  1971~1&72 :  Board  of  Education  ow  the  City  of 
New  York,  Office  of  tue  Chancellor,  October  7, 1971 

To :  Commnnlty  gchool  board  chairmen,  aU  superintendents,  execntire  directors, 
directors  heads  of  bureaus  and  principals  of  all  day  schools. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Drug  and  substance  abuse  continues  to  be  a  criti^l 
societal  problem  which  cries  out  for  a  massive  effort  from  every  community 
resource  that  has  an  interest  in  the  health,  growth,  and  development  of  young 
people.  While  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  the  school  can  resolve  these  problems 
unilaterally,  nevertheless,  with  the  cooperative  effort  of  the  home,  the  clergy,  law 
enforcement  authorities,  public  health  agencies  and*  of  course,  the  school,  with  a 
pulling  together  of  resources,  a  ccMnmonaUty  of  purpose  and  dOTort,  and  a  dis- 
pelling of  mutual  n  crimination,  more  positive  results  may  he  achieved.  The  school 
will  do  its  utmost  to  provide  the  means  with  which  to  translate  knowledge  into 
wholesome  health  practices.  The  a^gnment  by  a  principal  or  a  member  of  his 
staff  to  be  responsible  for  matters  relating  to  druc  abuse  is  seen  as  an  essential 
step  in  achieving  the  aforementioned  objectives. 


Upper  elementary  BchodU  (gradCM  Ji~5~6) 

A  recently  developed  elementary  school  curriculum  bulletin  in  health  educa- 
tion (19G9-70  Series  #2)  makes  proviston  for  instructional  treatment  in  grades 
4,  5  and  6,  of  the  hazards  resulting  from  experimentation.  Treatment  of  drug 
abuse  information  may  be  started  earlier  than  grade  4  when  the  situation  is  so 
indicated.  The  basic  curriculum  needs  for  children  on  this  level  include : 

1.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  good  health  and  vigor. 

2.  Understanding  that  drugs,  when  properly  used,  are  beneficial  to  man. 

3.  Understanding  the  role  of  the  family,  school^  physician,  dentist,  nurse, 
pharmacist  and  community  agencies  in  safeguarding  their  health. 

4.  Beginning  to  accept  responsibility  for  maintaining  and  protecting  one's  own 
health. 

5.  Understanding  that  drugs  and  volatile  chemicals,  when  improperly  used  may 
be  harmful. 

Secondary  school  (grades  7-i2) 

A  recently  revised  secondary  school  curriculum  bulletin  in  health  education, 
presently  awaiting  printing  &ut  expected  to  be  ready  shortly,  makes  provision  for 
instruction  in  courses  taught  in  grades  8  and  11. 

Intermediate  and  iuMor  high  sohodl 

These  formiative  years  are  critical  in  the  development  of  youth  Pupils  in  these 
grades  will  begin  to  challenge  the  teacher*s  information  an<t  authority  with  re- 
spect to  drug  use.  Among  the  important  drug  education  goals  on  this  level  include: 

1.  Understanding  the  scientific  knowledge  regarding  drug  and  other  substances 
of  abuse. 

2.  Understanding  the  social,  psychological  and  environmental  factors  related  tc 
drug  abuse  and  prevention. 
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3.  Developing  skills  in  decision  making  as  a  means  of  dealing  witli  peer  pressure. 

4.  Appreciating  tlie  role  of  government  agencies  in  tlie  regulation  and  control 
of  drug  use. 

5.  Appreciating  tlie  effects  of  drug  abuse  upon  one's  personal  and  social  func* 
tioning. 

Senior  high  MOhool 

The  focus  of  drug  education  at  this  level  should  be  on  preparing  the  individual 
to  take  his  place  in  tl  e  community  as  a  responsible  tdtiasen.  ^cme  of  the  important 
educational  outcome^  on  this  level  include : 

1.  Appreciating  the  complexity  of  the  drug  problem  in  our  society* 

2.  Examining  the  societal  factors  which  influence  drug  abuse. 

3.  Ai^reciatina  that  a  healthy  person  does  not  need  drugs  as  a  crutch  in  per- 
forming daily  ac^  ^vities* 

4.  Exploring  lit  .dtive  alternatives  to  drug  abuse. 

5.  Understanding  the  role  of  governmental  and  private  agencies  in  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs* 

While  the  matter  of  imparting  drug  information  is  vitally  important  in  alert- 
ing young  people  to  the  /calities  of  drug  abuse^  experience  has  shown  us  that  this 
is  not  the  sole  answer  Om'  real  challenge  is  in  helping  youngsters  to  better  under- 
stand themselvr  3«  in  helping  young  people  explore  and  discuss  positive  ways  of 
fuimiing  those  needs  which  they  feel  migh.  be  satisfied  by  drug  use.  This  can  l«st 
be  achieved  in  a  classroom  atmosphere  of  honesty  and  openness— a  process  of  peer 
group  dynamics— in  which  youngters  may  examine  and  explore  their  attitude  and 
behavior  under  the  guidance  of  a  sympathetic  teadier. 

ctrBBtcux«irv  qvidelxnes 

Effective  implemeiUation  of  the  curriculum  requires  the  following  guidelines : 

1.  Copies  of  currictSum  bulletins  in  health  education  should  be  made  available 
to  all  teachers  involved  in  the  instructional  program.  These  may  be  supplied 
through  normal  school  allotments.  Should  there  be  need  to  accommodate  supple- 
mentary requests,  bulletins  mar  be  purchased  through  the  Publicaticms  Sales 
Office,  110  Livingston  Street^  BrooklynrN.Y.  11201 

2.  All  types  of  audib-visual  aids  essendal  for  concretizing  learning  should  be 
available  for  instructional  purposes.  Films  and  filmstrips,  obtainable  through 
central  distribution,  are  listed  in  Curriculum  Bulletin  Number  17.  Instructional 
Films  and  Tapes,  and  may  be  secured  through  the  Bureau  of  Audio-Visual  Aids. 

3.  Participation  in  in-service  training  courses  and  professional  conferences  are 
recommended  for  principals  and  teachers  on  ail  school  levels  and  on  a  district- 
wide  basis.  This  is  particularly  important  for  elemetary  school  teachers  who, 
because  the  problem  of  drug  abuse  is  Just  emerging  among  children  of  elementary 
school  age,  require  special  and  more  comprehensive  training. 

4.  Institutes  and  district  workshops  capitalising  on  a  network  approach  should 
be  developed  relative  to  the  instructional  program  in  narcotics  and  substance 
abuse  education. 

5.  The  availability  of  resource  personnel  should  be  made  known  to  the  profes- 
sional staff. 

6.  Principals  and  teachers  should  become  identified  with  community  projects 
and  programs  in  narcotics  addiction  so  as  to  achieve  a  commonality  of  purpose. 

7.  Instruction  in  health  education  in  Junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  to  be 
scheduled  on  a  five  times  per  week  basis  for  a  i^le  semester,  preferably  in  8th 
year  of  Junior  high  school  and  10th  or  11th  year  of  senior  high  school.  This  would 
enable  schools  to  carry  out  sustained  daily  instruction  over  a  period  of  time 
commensurate  with  student  needs.  This  pattern  of  scheduling  instructior  is 
stated  in  the  Commissioner's  Begolations  for  health  education. 

8.  Textbooks  with  substantive  treatment  in  the  area  of  narcotics  education 
should  be  made  available  to  students  on  a  permanent  rather  than  rotating  basis. 

9.  Schools  should  develop  libraries  containing  instructional  materials  on  nar- 
cotics education  as  reference  resources  for  both  students  and  teachers.  These 
materials  may  include  posters,  charts,  films,  filmstrips,  pamphlets,  playlets,  etc. 

The  Bureau  for  Health  and  Physical  Education  is  prepared  to  furnish  lists  of 
available  ftee  and/or  inexpensive  supplementary  material. 

10.  Principals  should  designate  a  stalf  member  to  be  responsible  for  .  ervice 
training  of  teachers,  curriculum  construction  and  implementation,  coordination 
of  in-school  and  out-of-school  phases  of  narcotics  education,  establishment  of 
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school  resource  centers  and  liaison  with  parents,  outside  service  agencies  nnd 
academy  groups,  so  that  round-the-clock  efforts  may  be  maintained  in  servicing 
students  in  need  of  help. 

GUIDELINES  FOB  EMERGENCY  CARE  PROCEDURES 

The  gravity  of  the  drug  abuse  problem  and  the  steadily  rising  incidence  among 
the  student  population  require  that  teachers,  as  members  of  the  community*  be 
prepared  to  render  immediate  assistance  to  save  lives  and  to  minimize  disability. 
The  guiding  principle  to  be  observed  is  that  the  person  who  administers  first  aid 
is  not  a  physician  but  one  who  assumes  responsibility  for  providing  immediate 
and  temporary  care  until  the  services  of  a  physician  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  important  that  all  school  personnel — «;upervisors,  teachers  and  para -profess- 
sionable  be  sensitized  to  possible  bebaviord  evidences  which  might  suggest  drug 
abuse.  Among  the  manifestations  are:  disorientation,  confusion,  euphoria,  audi- 
tory and  visual  hallucinations,  delusions  distorted  sensory  perception,  drow- 
siness, lack  of  coordination,  feelings  of  detachment,  incoherent  speech,  disruption 
of  thought  processes  and  unconsciousness.  Pronounced  pin  point  pupils  of  the 
eyes  and  needle  marks  on  the  arms  and  other  parts  of  the  body  are  physical  signs 
indicative  of  possible  heroin  abuse. 

Course  of  Action 

The  follow:  ig  gnidellnes  are  suggested  for  dealing  with  cases  of  drug  abuse: 

FIRST  AID  PROCED^mES 

1.  Wl.n  u  student  i^s  comatose  or  semi-stuporous,  the  situation  should  be 
regardeu  as  a  life  threatening  one.  Time  is  of  the  essence.  The  victim  should 
be  laid  ou  his  back,  preferably  on  a  cot,  under  the  supervision  of  a  nurse  or 
teacher.  If  breathing  stops,  artificial  respiration  should  be  administered  and 
body  temperature  maintained. 

If  the  school  nurse  or  school  physician  is  present,  each  should  be  notified.  This 
action,  however,  should  not  defer  the  calling  of  an  ambulance  wliich  should  be 
summoned  for  trandportaiion  and  edmisaioii  of  the  victim  to  the  nearest  hospital 
as  soon  as  possible. 

To  delay  such  action,  pending  the  arrival  at  school  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
might  result  in  postponing  essential  moaical  care  and  thereby  jeopardizing  re- 
covery. 

2.  Where  a  student  suspected  of  using  drugs  displays  such  manifestations  as 
lethargy,  incoherent  speech,  disruption  of  thought  processes,  alternate  laughing 
and  crying,  and  confusion— evidences  of  urgent,  though  not  necessarily  need 
for  emergency  care,  he  should  be  escorted  to  the  school's  first  aid  or  medical 
room  and  be  placed  under  the  sui)ervision  of  a  nurse  or  school  physician. 

If  neither  is  available,  a  teacher  should  be  in  direct  charge.  The  teacher  should 
provide  comfort  and  reassurance,  avoiding  rough  handling  of- the  victim.  A 
colleague  should  communicate  with  the  parent  or  guardian  and  disposition  of  the 
case  -hould  be  guided  accordingly. 

l  ailure  to  reach  the  parent  or  guardian  requires  that  an  ambulance  be  sum- 
moned for  necessary  hospHa^  care. 

3.  Under  no  circumstan*  y  should  internal  medication  bo  dispensed  or  admin- 
istered to  a  student  by  a  teacher  or  nurse.  This  applies  to  antidotes  as  well  as 
medicine. 

idminiairative  procedures 

1.  The  Principal  or  designated  deputy,  if  the  principal  is  unavailable,  should 
ho  notified  immediately  regarding  any  emergency  involving  a  student  in  need  of 
help  because  of  drug  abuse. 

2.  If  the  school  nurse  and/or  school  physician  is  present,  each  should  be  notified 
so  that  immediate  cape  may  be  instituted* 

3.  The  school  should  take  immediate  steps  to  inform  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  <«ituation.  Where  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unavailable^  every  effort  should 
be  ma'  i  to  contact  a  relative  or  friend  of  the  family. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  school  is  unable  to  contact  the  parent  or  guardian, 
or  relntl^-.!  or  friend  of  the  family,  then  the  right  of  a  teacher  to  act  ^s  a  parent 
(in  loco  parentis)  becomes  a  compelling  doctrine  to  employ  in  the  Ught  of  medical 
or  health  emergency. 
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5.  Efforts  to  comunicate  \>ith  the  aforementioned  i)ersonR  and  to  summon 
an  ambulance  by  dialing  911  should  be  delegated  to  some  member  of  the  faculty. 
SSuc-h  action  should  in  no  way  delay  the  administration  of  first-aid  measures. 

G.  All  cases  of  emergeiuy  relateid  to  drug  aliuse  are  to  be  rej^rted  iu  the  same 
manner  a.s  other  untoward  incidents  occurring  in  schools.  Reports  are  to  l)e 
mafle  to  Assistant  Superintendent  Tlionias  A.  Van  Sant,  Office  of  Deputy 
Chancellor. 

PROCEDUBE  FOR  REFBRKAL 

Referral  procedures  vary  from  district  to  district.  However,  a  definite  re- 
ferral procedure  must  exist  in  every  school  iu  the  city.  The  specific  procedure 
for  each  school  should  be  described  in  writing  and  be  available  in  the  ofllce  of 
the  appropriate  superintendent.  I 

The  1071  New  York  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  that  protects  teachers  and 
other  school  officials  from  financial  liability  for  reporting  to  parents  and  other  < 
school  officials,  students  suspected  of  narcotic  addiction  or  of  being  under  the  j 
influence  of  a  dangerous  drug.  | 

1.  When  a  teacher  is  concerned  about  a  student  whom  he  thinks  may  be  a  user  \ 
of  drugs  or  an  abuser  of  chemical  substances,  he  should  refer  the  case  to  the  • 
staff  drug  education  specialist  designated  by  the  principal.  The  staff  specialist 

may  seek  additional  information  and  guidance  from  among  the  following:  Guid-  < 

ance  Counselor,  Health  Counselor,  Attendance  Teacher,  Assistant  Principal  \ 

(Health  and  Physical  Education),  Clinician  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  \ 

School  Doctor  or  Supervising  Physician,  School  Nurse,  Representative  from  the  ^ 

State  Narcotics  Addiction  Control  Conmiisslon,  Representative  from  the  Addic-  j 

tion  Services  Agency,  Community  Resources,  or  Police  Department,  Youth  Aid  I 

Division,  982-1120.  \ 

2.  When  a  student  is  a  known  or  suspecled  user,  the  staff  specialist  should  con-  1 
tact  the  parents  immediately  and  request  permission  for  a  medical  examination. 

In  cases  where  the  student  has  been  identified  as  a  narcotic  addict  the  appro^ 
priate  reporthig  form  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  the  Narcotics  Rogistry 
of  the  Department  of  Health. 

3.  If  an  ambulance  is  necessary  because  of  the  condition  of  the  student,  the 
supervisor  may  summon  one.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  police  will  respond. 

4.  If  and  when  a  student  returns  to  school,  the  staff  specialist  will  continue  to  \ 
follow  up  and  furnish  the  school  supervisor  with  reports  and  recofrimendations 

for  each  student  on  a  weekly  basis.  This  on-going  program  of  assistance  will  in*  ^ 
elude  continued  and  regular  contacts  with  parents. 

5.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  drugs  are  being  sold  in  or  near  the  school, 
call  your  local  iK>lice  precinct  or  the  Police  Department  Narcotics  Bureau  at 
344-9430. 

BESOUBCES  FOR  REFERRAL 


I  Addi<ition  8€n>i€€8  Affencp  (ASA ) 

i  A  program  of  prevention  and  rehabilitation :  General  Information  226-6900  or 

I  Emergency  Service  787-7900. 

I  The  following  facilities  are  available  from  addiction  services  agencies:  Youth 


J  Center — works  with  youngster':  who  are  experimenting  with  drugs  or  with  those 

?  who  have  a  potential  to  become  involved  with  drugs.  Community  Orientation 

t  Centers— first  step  in  the  ASA  program,  a  pre-induction  center  designed  to  make 

{  the  addict  face  reality;  to  realize  that  he  has  a  problem  and  that  it  is  one  he 

*  can  do  something  about.  Ambulatory  Treatment  Unit— intensive,  out-patient 

I  treatment  which  requires  the  addict's  attendance,  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days 

t  a  week.  Residences  (Phoenix  House)— a  24  hour  residential,  therapeutic 

I  community. 

I  New  York  Narcotic9  Addiction  Control  Commiasion — New  York  City 

I  Bronx :  1363  Jerome  Avenue,  Phone :  588-4964. 

I  Brooklyn :  531  Easter  Parkway,  Phone ;  493-6370. 

I  Jamaica  and  Staten  Island:  89-08  Sutphin  Boulevard,  Phone:  739-1130 

I  Lower  Bast  Side :  180  Avenue  B,  Phone :  673-37TO. 

f  West  Side :  507  Columbus  Avenue,  Phone :  799^940. 

I  Central  Harlem ;  25  West  125th  Street,  Phone :  534-2400. 

I  East  Harlem :  2127  Third  Avenue,  Phone :  427-6868. 


Dcparimnt  of  Health 
Phone:966-6308. 
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Board  of  Education 
Oflace  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services— 596-8928. 
Bureau  for  Health  and  Physical  Education— 582-3005. 

Prevention  of  Addiction  Through  Uehabilitation  and  Knowl- 


liUIBEUNES  FOE  PEAUNQ  WITH  CASES  OF  DBUO  ABUSE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 

The  City  Board  of  Education  has  established  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  all 
svchool  officials  shall  cooperate  fully  with  all  public  rgencies  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  Drug  Abuse,  including  the  Department  of  Health  and  Law  Enforce- 
ment Agencies. 

Therefore,  each  head  of  school  is  directed  as  follows ; 

1.  EJraployees  of  the  Board  of  Education  who  have  knowledge  of  or  give  care 
to  au  individual  diagnosed  as  being  a  narcotic  addict  as  defined  by  Section  11.03 
of  the  Health  Code  (Habitual  and  Compulsive  Use  of  a  Narcotic  Drug),  are 
required  by  law  to  report  such  diagnosis  to  the  Health  Department  within  24 
hours.  The  identification  of  such  students  may  take  the  following  form: 

a.  ITie  *<:hool  has  received  a  report  from  a  qualified  medical  authority  that 
this  pupil  has  been  diagnosed  as  an  addict 

b.  The  student  has  stated  to  a  school  employee  that  he  or  she  is  a  habitual  user 
of  a  narcotic  drug.  The  Health  Code  identifies  a  narcotic  drug  as  Opium  and  its 
derivatives.  Cocoa  Leaves,  and  Marijuana. 

f.  The  student  has  been  identified  as  a  habitual  user  of  a  narcotic  drug  by 
observation  of  physical  symptoms  and  behavior  by  a  staff  member  who  has 
completed  a  training  program  regarding  sensitivity  to  drug  abuse. 

A  copy  of  the  reporting  form  is  attached  and  copies  are  available  from  the 
J.'arcotics  Registry  at  the  Department  of  Health,  125  Worth  Street,  New  Tork 
10013.  Because  of  the  devastating  effect  of  narcotics  addiction  on  our  school 
age  population  and  the  contagious  nature  of  this  illness  it  is  essential  that  tS^ 
Department  of  Health  have  accurate  information  for  the  purpose  of  medical 
re.search  and  the  planning  of  prevention  and  treatment  programs.  These  reports 
are  to  he  used  exclusively  for  statistical  report  and  medical  intelligence.  Section 
1107  of  the  Health  Code  provides  for  the  confidentiality  of  these  reports  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  subject  to -subpoena  or  inspection  by  persons  other  than 
authorized  personnel  of  the  Department  cf  Health. 

2.  The  appropriate  suspension  procedures  should  be  followed  immediately 
upon  detection  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  that  a  student  is  in  possession 
of  or  has  been  attempting  to  sell  narcotic  drugs. 

3.  The  principal  of  the  school  shall  furnish  to  the  Police  Department  or  other 
law  enforcement  agencies  all  information  relating  to  crimes  involving  narcotics 
which  are  committed  on  school  p'^mises.  The  principal  shall  also  offer  such 
other  assistance  as  may  be  required  for  the  prosecution  of  such  crimes. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  City  Board  of  Education,  I  expect  full  com- 
pliance from  each  school  and  each  community  superintendent  with  the  direc- 
tives stated  above. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Harvey  B.  ScRtBNEit, 

Chancellor. 

Mr.  PHiu[in»s.  That  is  the  policy  statement  of  the  board  of  education. 

You  talk  about  it  cries  out  for  massive  effort  and  you  have  told  iis 
nothing  about  massive  effort.  That  statement  looks  like  there  is  no  crisis 
at  all,  that  you  are  waiting  for  law  enforcement  and  coordination  from 
some  otherpeople.  You  do  not  say  what  the  "aforementioned  objec- 
tives'' are.  This  is  a  statement  which  you  keep  referring  to  as  a  policy 
statement  as  of  October  7, 1971. 

Now,  almost  a  year  has  cone  by  and  there  is  still  no  program ;  you 
are  still  shooting  from  the  nip.  It  is  not  a  very  flattering  picture. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Tliat  is  a  circular  on  how  to  handle  the  situation.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  programs.  We  have  mounted  programs.  I 
thought  you  had  copies  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  nave  copies  of  the  program;  I  have  the  criticisms 
here. 
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Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  a  favorable  report. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Are  you  aware,  Dr.  Scribner,  there  is  another  import 
by  Comptroller  Beame  in  relation  to  the  school  situation  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  read  the  report  ? 
Dr.  Scribner.  Yes,  Ihave. 

Mr.  Philups.  We  are  advised  bv  Comptroller  Beame  that  

Dr.  Scribner.  Are  you  talking  about  the  attendance  report? 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  talking  about  the  "New  York  City  School  System 
and  Drug  Addiction." 

Dr.  Scribner.  That  report  I  saw  for  the  first  time  when  you  had  the 
hearing  in  New  York  the  other  da> .  He  made  some  dozen  or  so  recom- 
mendations at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Mr.  Philups.  He  has  a  number  of  findings,  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations. 

You  say  you  had  not  seen  that  before  ?  ' 

Dr.  Scribner.  It  was  not  registered  with  me,  no. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  date  is  July  1971. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Philups.  Almost  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  talked  to  him  about  his  attendance  report,  but  that 
is  one  I  had  not  seen. 

Mr.  Philups.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  which  report  Mr.  Beame  was 
commenting  about,  but  Mr.  Beame  advised  us  that  the  board  of  educa- 
tion had  one  response  to  this  particular  report,  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion called  Mr.  Beamc's  report  "political.''  I  think  that  is  a  quvyte. 

Dr.  Scribner.  Mr.  Phillips,  I  would  like  to  make  my  pohit.  You  are 
now  talking  about  somethmg  else.  Would  you  let  me  quote  what  I 
said  to  Mr.  Beame  ? 

I  talked  to  him  personally  and  said : 

"I  thought  you  had  some  merit" — this  is  the  attendance  repoit — 
"to  the  attendance  report." 

If  attendance  is  bad  in  business  We,  somehow,  let  the  customers  or 
the  people  share  in  the  benefits  of  improving  that  business.  I  was  tid- 
ing to  find  some  way  to  package  witn  them  the  constraints  of  all  of 
the  law.  We  talked  about  it  many  times,  a  deal  to  a  school,  but  if  you 
can  lift  your  attendance  10  percent,  15  percent,  that  we  will  give  lialf 
of  the  credits  which  we  get  from  the  State  for  that  atte^idance  to  your 
school  for  programs. 

But  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  up  with  that  yet. 

I  cannot  seem  to  find  an  ai^wer  to  it. 

Mr.  Philups.  Mv  point  is  more  than  that  My  point  is,  again :  If 
you  w^t  to  talk  about  it  being  "political,"  I  thinlc  Mr.  Curran  is  a 
Kepublican,  Mr,  Beame  is  a  Democrat  Both  reports  reflect  very,  very 
badly  on  the  schools  and  the  school  administration. 

It  occurs  to  me  you  liave  not  had  the  opportunity  to  read  these 
reports. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  this  could  not  come  to  your  attention.  I 
read  about  these  reports  in  the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  read  about  the  attendance  report  of  Mr.  Beame's  as 
I  told  you. 

Mr.  Philups.  I  have  no  other  questions* 

Mr.  Rakoel.  Chancellor,  has  there  ccme  a  time  since  you  have  been 
chancellor  that  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies  conneded  with  drug 
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abuse  have  had  any  meeting — the  police  coimni^ioner  or  the  coiuinis- 
sioner  of  narcotic  drug  addiction^  perhaps  the  department  of  health — 
where  all  of  the  parties  of  the  city  of  New  York  could  sit  dc  wn  and  see 
how  they  can  dovetail  their  programs,  even  if  that  in  fact  meant  a 
ditfcrent  proposal  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  mayor  has  a  council  that  meets  with  him  month- 
ly. You  do  not  want  that  ? 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  know;  you  am  not  talking  about  the  Mayors  nar- 
cotics control  council  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  AH  of  the  agencies  are  there. 

Mr.  Sanoel.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about.  That 
is  Howard  Samuels  and  offtrack  betting  and  

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  He  is  present  at  those  meetings  many  times. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  And  the  commissioner  of  corrections  and  the  police 
commissioner.  I  have  attended  some  of  those. 

What  I  was  talking  about  is  when  we  find  a  child  in  the  public  school 
system — and  this  is  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  ^nding  most  of  his 
awake  hours,  obviously,  al^  of  the  problems  ana  socioeconomic  con- 
ditions that  make  him  disruptive,  whether  related  to  drags  or  not, 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher  who  is  thoi^e  for  an  8-hour  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  we  had  testimony  here  that  over  the  years 
there  has  been  no  reporting  or  there  has  been  a  philosophical  approach 
or  the  doctors  do  not  believe  they  should  report  addicts,  or  the  depart- 
ment of  health  does  not  believe  they  ^ould  have  doctors  in  the  schools 
over  a  certain  period  of  time,  or  the  nurses  come  from  public  health 
service  and,  therefore,  have  no  relationship  at  all  with  tbe  de;  rtment 
of  health,  and  we  get  to  drug  programs  which  we  recognize  are  in 
pretty  bad  shape,  whether  you  are  a  kid  or  an  adult,  in  tho^se  commu- 
nities— all  of  them  are  really  screaming  and  searching  for  answers. 
Yet,  when  I  look  and  see  wnere  you  are  referring  them  to,  I  doubt 
whether  you  have  a  place  to  refer  them,  if,  in  fact,  the  teaciiers  did 
do  what  they  were  legally  and,  in  my  opinion,  morally  responsible 
for. 

My  question  is:  Rather  than  the  mayor's  broad  council  being  used, 
what  about  those  services  that  actually  relate  to  that  child  and  the  drug 
problem  getting  together  and  finding  out  the  extent  of  the  coopera* 
tion,  even  including  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  on  some  items, 
that  may  not,  in  fact,  be  necessary  for  the  chancellor's  leadership? 

Dr.  Sghibner.  I  would  subscribJe  to  that  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Because  I  think  here  you  have  a  very  receptive  ear  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  Those  who  have  heen  hit  are  certainly  going  to 
respond.  Those  who  have  not  been  hit  are  certainly  frightened  to  death. 

Thev  are  expecting  leadership  from  New  York.  Certainly,  the  chair- 
man or  this  committ^  has  lauded  the  efforts  made  by  the  State  of  New 
York  in  coimection  with  the  addiction  problem. 

I  am  hoping,  perhaps  we  can  find  that  same  type  of  leadership,  using 
the  expertise  we  have  in  the  city,  as  relates  to  our  scnool  drug  addic- 
tion problem. 

Dr.  ScmBNER.  I  think  it  is  a  worthwhile  suggestion. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Aiij  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Keatiko.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  if  I  might.  The 
financial  aid  that  you  receive,  is  that  based  on  the  number  of  students  f 
Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Financial  aid  from  the  State,  yes. 

82-401—72  26 
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Mr.  Keating.  I  submit  that  niayl)e  some  action  might  be  developed 
within  the  school  system  if  the  f^^d  were  based  on  attendance  of 
students. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  It  is  based  on  attendance. 

Mr.  ICeatino.  Is  that  why,  then,  the  reports  are  not  kept  throughout 
the  day,  as  opposed  to  just  taking  them  at  the  homeroom? 

Comptroller  Beame  stated  that  the  attendance  is  pretty  oad  and 
some  people  who  ai-e  marked  as  being  in  attendance  do  not  really  go 
to  class  and  some  just  go  to  homeroom. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  we  could  not  see  to  it  that  attendance  rec- 
ords ai-e  tighened  up,  and  maybe  that  might  get  the  schools  to  do 
something. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes.  I  know  what  their  criticism  is.  That  is,  they 
came  to  homeroom,  got  their  attendance  taken,  and  tlieii  did  not  show- 
up  for  classes.  We  have  to  tighten  up  on  tliat.  And,  of  course,  the 
State  audit  approach  to  attendance  keeping,  and  we  have  their  recom- 
mendations, too. 

Mr.  ICeatino.  It  just  seems  to  me  it  cannot  be  all  that  complicated, 
that  we  have  to  have  this  person's  recommendations  and  that  person's 
recommendations.  That  with  all  of  the  people  that  are  employed 
within  the  school  system,  we  can't  do  somewiing  for  ourselves  and  get 
the  job  done  on  attendancfj  and  on  the  drugs.  I  don't  understand  that 
There  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some  capability  within  that  vast 
army^  of  people  to  determine  how  tliey  are  going  to  take  attendance 
even  if  it  is  at  every  class  until  you  get  the  job  dune.  ^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  attendance  taking,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
the  mechanics. 

Mr.  Keating.  Since  it  is  such  a  major  problem,  or  appears  to  be 
from  the  reports  that  were  given  this  committee,  I  do  not  understand 
why  you  would  not  be  familiar  with  it.  You  are  head  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  in  this  direction :  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  State  which  funds  out  programs  is  aware  of  all  of  these 
serious  problems  with  our  attendance-taking  procedures;  these  are 
made  by  other  people  who  come  in  and  make  reports  and  float  them, 
some  of  them  are  positive,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  turn  them  off.  What 
I  am  tryiiiff  to  say  to  you  is  that  I  do  not  think  you  can  assume  from 
that,  that  all  of  the  comments  made  there  indicate  that  something  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  Keating.  Have  you  checked  it  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there 
is  something  wrong  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  have  a  staff  member  that  I  trust  has  made  that 
check  and  I  would  ask  him. 

Mr.  Keating.  Has  he  made  the  check  to  find  out  if  they  are  accurate 
or  not? 

Dr.  Lester.  Dr.  Scribner  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  tliat  he  has 
been  concerned  about  this  program  of  "roamers  and  cutters,''  young 
people  who  appear  in  the  morning  in  the  homeroom  and  then  ^o  not 
go  to  class. 

The  attendance  is  recorded  in  the  homeroom.  But  the  attendance  is 
also  recorded  in  each  subject  class,  and  that  is  how  we  identify  who 
the  cutters  are.  Because  when  the  youngster  is  not  listed  on  an  ab- 
sentee list— and  we  are  talking  about  the  high  schools  now— that  is 
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generated  from  the  homeroom  roll  book — then,  the  subject  teacher 
finding  him  absent  from  that  class  reports  him  as  a  cutter. 

The  attendance  records  are  kept.  We  do  have  the  problem,  and  we 
have  l^een  seeking  to  address  ourselves  to  it. 

Dr.  Scribner  described  alternative  programs  we  are  trying  to  de- 
velop with  these  young  people.  We  do  have  the  problem  of  getting 
them  back  into  those  classes. 

Mr.  Phiixips.  May  I  interrupt?  Are  you  familiar  with  Comptrol- 
ler Beame's  report  on  attendance? 

Dr.  Lester.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree  ? 
Dr.  Lester.  That  attendance  is  bad  ?  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  says  specifically  that  attendance  is  not  being 
checked  in  the  schools.  When  he  tried  to  check  it  in  a  number  of  schools 
with  his  auditors,  he  was  not  given  the  registers  nor  the  number  of 
|)eople  in  the  school  and  got  no  cooperation  from  school  officials 
involved. 

Dr.  Lester.  I  did  not  see  that  portion  of  it. 
Mr.  Phillips.  You  did  not  see  that  report  ? 

Dr.  Lester.  I  did  not  see  the  report.  I  saw  a  summary  of  the  figures. 
Mr.  Phillips.  You  did  not  see  that  either. 

Mr.  Keating.  Your  statement  seems  to  be  in  conflict  with  some  of 
the  contents  in  that  report.  I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Phillips  is  ix)inting 
out. 

I  really  think  that  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  grants,  the 
emphasis  placed  on  funding,  that  probably  the  way  to  get  the  job 
done,  if  it  be  based  on  per  capita,  is,  it  seems  to  mc,  some  recommenda- 
tion ought  to  be  made,  maybe  from  this  committee,  that  unless  actual 
attendance  records  are  kept,  unless  students  actually  attend  the  classes, 
that  they  ought  to  receive  the  money  on  a  per  capita  base,  that  they 
ought  to  be  reduced  that  much  in  their  allocation  when  they  apply 
for  money. 

I  think  that  would  got  the  job  done.  If  the  basic  human  concern  of 
the  student  ad^nding  the  class  is  not  met  on  that  basis  alone,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  it  should  be,  maybe  we  can  do  it  in  a  material  way 
that  might  cause  the  enforcement  to  take  place.  This  might  get  the 
student  out  of  the  hall.  It  might  help  the  crime  element  to  be  taken 
care  of.  And  what  you  are  really  doing,  as  I  see  it  based  on  the  testi- 
mony that  we  have  accumulated  over  a  period  of  time,  is  letting 
this  thing  go  because  of  other  things  taking  a  higher  priority  of  your 
time.  We  are  going  to  end  up  with  police  officers  in  every  corridor 
and  every  laboratory.  It  is  not  necessary  if  we  could  only  get  the  lead- 
ership that  is  required  to  really  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem,  and  go  back  to  the  fundamental  of  attendance, 
of  teacher  concern  for  individual  pupils  and  really  meet  it  that  way. 

You  know,  everybody  needs  money.  There  is  not  enough  of  it,  but 
every  time  a  problem  arises,  we  do  not  also  need  an  expert  in  that  field 
to  get  the  job  done  either  |  we  really  do  not.  If  somebody  can  just 
extend  his  concern  a  little  bit  more,  I  tliink  he  can  get  it  done* 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  original  question  asked:  Did  each  of  you 
gentlemen  at  the  table  read  the  Curran  report?  May  I  ask  that 
question  ? 
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Dr.  ScRiBXEn.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  ain  not  clear  on  the  Cur- 
ran  report.  I  have  certainly  read  it,  but  if  you  asked  me  about  the  spe- 
cifics of  it  today,  I  would  not  be  able  to  be  that  clear. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  tliat  true  of  the  other  gentleman? 

Mr.  WiLLi.\MS.  That  is  correct. 

Dr.  Ankeu.  Yes;  I  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Keating.  OK.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  spend  an  awful  lot 
of  money  on  study  commissions  in  this  field  and  that  field,  and  if  we, 
instead  of  spending  6  months  or  a  year  in  waiting  for  a  repoit  to  come 
out,  why,  a  lot  of  them  are  just  commonsense  answers;  it  is  just  the 
application  of  the  individual  and  getting  the  principal  to  do  his  job 
and  the  teacher  to  do  his  job,  and  if  they  are  not  going  to  do  their 
jobs,  there  is  someone  else  to  do  it,  especially  when  there  is  a  surplus 
of  teachers  and  a  surplus  of  people  available  for  a  job  in  almost  any 
field.  ^ 

Let  me  get  back  and  away  from  the  statements  and  ask  some  ques- 
tions. Is  it  your  feeling  that  the  teachers  arc  doing  their  jobs  and  i^- 
poiting  the  violations  that  thej  observe? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  It  is  my  feeling  that  we  are  gating  the  reports  from 
the  narcotics  register  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  We  arc  tiying 
to  differentiate  that  now  as  separate  from  the  reports  of  those  young- 
sters who  have  been  served  in  the  schools.  We  got  about  49,000  reports 
on  that  That  is  an  indication  they  are  trying  to  do  a  job  on  that  one. 
It  IS  the  narcotics  register  where  the  names  are  submitted  to  tlie  de- 
partment of  health  in  which  we  have  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  have  got  49,000  reports? 

Dr.  Scribnek.  About  49,000  cases. 

Mr.  Keating.  Is  that  49,000  individual  students? 

Dr.  ANKEn.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Keating.  In  that  49,000,  is  there  any  duplication? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  would  assume  not  in  that,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I 
would  not  make  a  definite  statement  there  is  not  some  duplication. 

Mr.  Keating.  What  kind  of  drugs?  Is  this  heroin  or  a  full  ranse  of 
drugs  we  have,  the  49,000  cases? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  It  ranges  all  the  way  from  soft  drugs  to  hard  drugs. 

Mr.  Keating.  Which  would  appear  to  be  maybe  45  percent  of  your 
student  enrollment ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No;  that  is  a  very  small  percentage.  We  have  1 13 
million. 

Dr.  Lester.  About  5  percent. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  withdraw  that.  I  was  thinking  of  H0,C^K)  teachers, 
and  that  is  where  I  got  the  figure.  You  have  49,000. 

Is  there  any  school  that  has  reported  overwhelmmrfy  more  than 
any  other  school  ? 

Dr.  Lester.  Yes.  We  do  not  have  it  here  by  schools.  We  have  it  sum- 
manzed  by  boroughs.  But  it  will  vary  among  schools. 

Mr.  Keatino.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  Tiot  understand. 

Dr«  Lester.  I  do  not  have  the  breakdown  here  school  by  school.  But 
it  will  vary  from  school  to  school. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  am  just  wondering  if  there  has  been  any  appraisal 
to  see  If  one  school  is  doing  a  better  job  over  another  school;  or  any 
analysis  has  been  made  like  that  to  see  if  the  principals  are  doing  a 
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good  job  and  if  the  teachci-s  in  that  school  ai*e  being  motivated  by  their 
leader,  the  principal,  to  do  a  better  job. 

You  know,  if  it  is  going  on  down  the  line  and  might  bo  a  model 
school,  that  they  could  come  in  and  say,  "Hey/^v^  are  successful,  why 
don't  you  do  that  in  the  other  schools,  because  we  have  this  degree  of 
success?" 

Is  anyone  doing  that  or  working  on  something  like  that  ? 

Dr.  &5RIBNER,  Last  August,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rejected  the  evalu- 
ations made  on  the  high  school  principals,  and  I  said  that  I  cannot 
believe  in  terms  of  what  I  see  in  New  York  City — and  I  said  it  to 
the  staff  member  who  sits  at  my  left— I  cannot  believe  in  terms  of  what 
I  see  in' New  York  Cit^,  that  we  are  getting  an  honest  appraisrl  of 
the  leadership  of  the  high  school  staff.  I  calE^d  for,  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive on  July  15,  a  completely  different  appraisal  on  what  is  ^ing  on 
in  the  leadership  capacity  of  the  high  schools. 

Mr.  ICeatxnq.  What  was  wrong  with  that  original  appraisal  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBXEEL  There  were  92  principals,  and  91  of  them  were 
"excellent." 

Mr.  Keatinq.  We  do  not  even  have  that 

Dr.  ScRiBNEiL  Dr*  Lester  corrects  me;  he  says  ^^satisfactory,"  not 
"excellent." 

Mr.  Keatinq.  I  just  made  the  comment,  I  am  not  sure  our  percentage 
is  that  high  in  the  Congress,  or  I  am  not  sure  as  to  any  profession. 

Dr.  ScRiB;iKiL  Ob  viously,  that  was  my  feeling. 

Mr.  Ejbatixq.  So,  you  are  asking  for  a  more  critical  appraisal  to 
determine  where  deficiencies  lie  in  certain  schools? 

Dr.  ScREBNER,  And  to  give  you  an  example  of  the  difficulties^  we 
have  with  that  immediate^,  there  is  a  group  that  has  been  organized 
that  claims  I  have  been  headhunting.  I  tnink  I  am  really  attempting  to 
find  out  who  the  leadership  is  out  there  and  holding  it  accountable  for 
the  job  to  be  done.  The  leadership  has  much  to  sav  for  it.  In  New  York 
City  they  have  a  pi*actice  of  sending  out  the  numbers  of  staff  they  may 
employ.  I  woula  like  to  go  in  a  different  direction  and  say  to  a 
principal : 

These  are  the  ntunber  of  doUars  ym  may  have:  translate  it  from  the  staff 
needs  and  let  them  mount  some  programs  and  hire  tiie  people  th^  seem  to  think 
they  need  to  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  Keating.  You  know,  everyone  needs  to  be  needled  occasionally — 
I  said  "occasionally."  We  must  face  our  constituency  every  2  years. 
You  have  to  face  your  board.  It  seems  to  me  that  whether  headhunting 
or  not,  you  are  doing  your  job,  and  if  it  is  a  tough  job,  you  have  to  be 
tough  a3  its  leader,  I  can't  think  of  anything  more  difficult,  quite 
frankly,  than  being  head  of  the  New  York  City  school  system,  with  the 
problems  you  have. 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  My  experience  tells  me  when  you  get  a  good  leader,  you 
get  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Keatinq.  I  believe  that.  I  think  that  is  true  in  any  field.  But  he 
is  also  tough  and  firm  and  fair,  and  I  think  you  just  have  to  be  that 
wav. 

It  is  like  running  an  army.  You  have  110,000  people. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  liiat  is  tlie  list.  i 

Mr.  Kbatixq.  Is  that  all  teachers? 

Dr.  ScRiBKER.  Not  only  teachers,  that  is,  110,000  on  the  staff. 
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Mr.  Keatino.  All  right. 

Mr.  Brasco,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  you. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Dr.  Scribner,  what  really  disturbs  me  is  I  find  it  in- 
comprehensible that  no  one  has  read  the  Beame  rei>ort— or  at  least 
able  to  discuss  some  of  the  criticisms  or  suggestions  in  the  report,  or 
the  Curran  report  for  that  matter. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  wonder  whether  or  not  what  ♦we  ai-e  really 
talkin^y  about,  Dr.  Scribner,  is  a  philosophical  difference;  namely, 
I  am  aware  of  the  fact  there  are  a  number  of  educators  that  feel  that 
the  alternative  school  system  violates  constitutional  rights  by  taking 
student  addicts  out  of  the  school  population  and  putting  them  in  a 
separate  school  system,  notwithstanding  how  adequate  that  separate 
school  system  is. 

I  find  also  in  the  world  of  academics,  that  putting  police  officers  in 
a  school  is  less  than  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

District  Attorney  Roberts  said  Qie  reason  why  the  board  of  educa- 
tion refuses  to  take  the  502  commitment  route  is  because  they  consider 
that  involuntary  commitment  is  a  violation  of  constitutional  rights. 
Are  a  small  group  of  educators  i-esisting  these  things,  based  on  their 
concept  of  whether  it  is  a  constitutional  protection  or  not. 

Do  you  perceive  that  to  be  the  problem  ? 

Dr.  ScTOBKBR.  There  are  many  people  involved  in  the  New  York 
City  problem,  many  of  them  who  perceive  it  as  an  individual  right. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  there  is  a  serious  question,  sufficient  to 
permit  us  to  take  some  steps  we  might  not  be  able  to  take  if  we  did 
not  have  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  Brasco.  It  is  sad  we  have  to  wait  for  it  to  be  this  serious  before 
we  get  involved. 

I've  listened  to  teachers  also,  and  I  do  not  think  the  issues  of  con- 
fidentiality and  rapport  have  to  reduce  the  teacher  to  the  level  of  the 
student  in  language  and  concept. 

In  any  event,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  are  not  just  going  to 
forget  about  it;  we  are  going  to  be  following  up  because  this  is  some- 
thing that  has  got  to  be  attended  to.  I  hope  your  figures  are  true, 
because  our  figures  are  much  higher  as  to  how  many  students  are 
addicted  or  drug  abusers.  But  if  your  figures  are  true— and  I  really 
hope  they  are— we  are  talking  about  6  percent  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. Well,  we  had  belter  start  doing  something  about  that  5  percent. 

I  cannot  comprehend  that  we  would  allmv  5  percent  of  any  sdhool 
population  to  cause  so  much  disruption  and  allow  it  to  go  unattended. 

In  any  event,  is  there  any  policy  of  the  board  of  education  or  your- 
self with  respect  to  a  schoolteacher  who  is  arrested  for  selling  or  using 
dnififs? 

Very  simply:  Do  you  allow  them  to  stay  in  school  until  the  case  is 
disnosed  of  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

I^J-  ScKiBNER.  I  believe  the  teacher  in  that  instance  would  be  sus- 
pended With  salary  until  such  time  as  the  case  came  up. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Suppose  the  teacher  is  convicted,  do  xhey  keep  the 
salary? 

Dr.  ScRIliNER.  N"o. 

^  Mr.  Brasco.  You  said  they  are  suspended  with  ^lary  until  the  case 
IS  disposed  of. 
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So,  if  the  teacher  is  convicted  and  he  di'a\vs  a  salary,  he  would  keep 
it  unless  he  was  forced  to  give  it  back? 

Dr.  RcRiBXER.  I  have  to  study  each  case  seimrately. 

Mr.  Btl\sco.  Being  an  attorney,  it  is  not  too  uncommon  to  find  a  case 
may  h  ^iI^missed  without  ever  deciding  the  merits  of  the  case,  in  terms 
of  whether  the  teacher  was  in  possession  of  drugs  or  whether  or  not 
the  tea'j^her  was  selling  drugs.  This  may  happen  by  virtue  of  a  court 
ruling  that  this  was  an  illegal  search  and  seizure,  and  the  evidence  is 
supressed;  therefore,  the  case  is  dismissed;  would  that  teacher  go 
right  back  to  teaching? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  I  think  that  I  could  not  state  that  she  would  go  back 
or  not  go  back.  I  think  these  are  handled  on  their  individualmerits 
and  a  lot  of  input  would  come  from  the  department  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Would  personnel  mandate  that  that  teacher  take  an 
examination  to  asceitain  if  they  are  using  drugs? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Brasco.  And  if  they  are  using  drugs  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  We  would  have  a  teacher  take  a  physical,  definitely. 
That  and  a  mental  examination,  too. 

Mr,  Brasco.  Suppose  it  was  ascertained  they  were  using  drugs, 
would  they  then  be  permitted  to  continue  to  teach  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No.  No  one  is  permitted  to  work  that  close  to  chil- 
dren who  has  drug  habits. 

Mr,  Brasco.  This  is  another  area  of  conflict,  and  I  am  trying  to  test 
it  out. 

The  police  officer  who  testified  spoke  at  some  length  about  this  kind 
of  situation. 
Mr*  Banqel.  Marihuana  pushers  ? 
Mr.  Brasco.  Any  kind  of  a  pusher;  anyone  selling  drugs. 
That  was  in  the  Curran  report,  too. 

Mr.  Rangel.  The  Curran  report  indicated  many  teachers  have  been 
acquitted  or  convicted  of  selling  marihuana,  in  substantial  numbers, 
ana  still  remained  in  their  teaching  position.  Is  there  any  controversy 
on  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  not  any  such  cases  we  are  aware  of.  I  must 
tell  you  they  are  handled  on  an  individual  basis.  If  we  are  talking 
about  a  case  where  a  teacher  prior  to  teaching  had  a  past  history  

Mr.  Ranoel.  No.  We  are  talking  about  those  who,  ";vhile  they  Y»ere 
on  the  staff,  were  arrested  for  selling  marihuana. 

Mr.  Williams.  No.  Such  a  teacher,  depending  upon  the  status  the 
teacher  has,  first  of  all  is  immediately  removed.  If  a  substitute  teacher, 
the  services  are  teminated.  If  it  is  a  teacher  who  has  tenure,  certain 
due  process  things  come  into  play.  Remove  the  teacher  from  the  class- 
room immediately  pending  whatever  disposition  there  is.  We  are  aware 
of  the  fact  there  are  sometimes  a  procedural  dismissal,  which  we 
look  at. 

Mr.  Brasco.  There  are  several  questions  and  very  serious  ones  raised, 
in  my  opinion,  by  the  Curran  report  and  the  Beame  report.  Could  any 
of  you^ntlemen  take  it  upon  yourselves  to  study  these  reports  and 
respona  to  these  suggestions  or  criticisms,  so  that  we  could  have  it  for 
the  record? 

And,  specifically,  the  one  that  talks  about  41  teachers  being  con- 
victed of  either  possession  or  sales  of  marihuana. 
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And  if  I  remember  correctly,  Charlie,  they  went  back  to  teaching. 

Mr.  Rakoefv.  Eight. 

Mr.  Bhasco.  We  would  like  to  

^Ir.  Rangbu  Send  you  some  testimony  from  the  department  of 
health  for  you  to  study.  This  is  why  1  am  suggesting  that,  those  who 
have  different  responsibilities— we  know  how  crazv  the  New  York 
system  is  sometimes,  but,  still,  when  we  are  talking  about  the  child. 
I  think  we  are  all  looking?  to  see  what  resources  are  available.  It  mry 
bo  the  testimo\)y  we  received  from  the  New  York  City  policemen 
that  thev  would  be  reluctant  to  turn  this  information  over  to  the 
board  of  education,  because  you  would  laugh  them  out  of  your  ad- 
mmistrative  proceeding.  And  even  if  it  is  not  so,  serious  alle^ions 
have  been  made  by  a  duly  appointed  State  commissioner.  So  that, 
if  we  could  take  the  Curran  report  and  take  the  Beame  statement 
and  take  some  of  the  testimony  we  have  heard  here  and  just  come 
together  on  it,  perhaps  we  can  start  moving  toward  what  we  all 
want. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Mr,  Silverman  said,  in  a  conversation  with  the  principal 
at  Franklin  K,  Lane,  that  the  principal  had  not  reported  incidences 
of  violence  in  his  school.  And  that  this  report  was  on  his  desk  for 
several  weeks.  And  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  failed  to  report 
this  was  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  his  superior— and  I  believe 
that  is  the  board  of  education  and  yourself — ^would  not  welcome  the 
report  if  it  were  unfavorable. 

1  am  wondering  whether  or  not  you  can  respond  to  that  case  spe- 
cifically, and  in  general  as  to  whether  or  not  incidents  of  violence 
are  being  reportedf  rom  the  various  schools  as  they  should  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Untoward  incidents?  Let  me  see  if  I  can  explain. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  reported  directly,  the  same  way.  They  are 
telephoned  in,  and  a  confirmation  is  niade  on  them,  I  guess  that  list 
IS  mailed  each  ni^ht.  I  would  not  notice  the  absence  of  a  particular 
scliool,  but  I  am  disturbed  if  the  principal  did  withhold  those,  because 
he  IS  supposed  to  report  them  every  day.  I  would  suggest  this  has 
to  be  a  part  of  the  evaluation  process  that  takes  place  on  our  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  say,  furthermore,  that  we  found  out  recently  when 
the  i)resident  of  the  board  wrote  to  the  92  high  school  principals  to 
break  down  the  untoward  incidents  that  happened  in  their  schools 
from  September  to  April,  that  there  were  many  of  them  that  said 
they  wer^  now  reporting  some  they  had  not  earlier  reported.  This 
IS  what  gi\  es  me  a  hard  time  on  this  whole  number's  concept  Where 
are  we?  When  we  get  in  a  jam,  we  have  something  brought  out  from 
the  lower  drawer  that  we  do  not  know  about 

Mr,  Brasco,  The  school  chancellor  directs  that  the  reports  be  made 
and  they  stUl  refuse  to  report  them  ? 

Br.  ScRiBNER.  This  is  exactly  what  I  am  telling  you. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  the  principals  refuse  to  do  it  t 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  have  to  say  they  qualified  these,  some  of  them,  that 
they  did  not  consider  them  worthy  of  reporting,  but,  nonetheless,  this 
IS  tile  report  I  get  back,  yes. 
.Mr,  Rakobl.  Chancellor,  when  it  comes  time  to  negotiate  a  contract, 
IS  it  at  this  time  you  have  a  chance,  as  an  employer,  to  review  some  or 
the  things  which  your  professional  staff  had  tiiought  were  discretion- 
ary and  you  thought  were  mandates? 


Dr.  SoRiBNER,  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Bangel.  In  terms  of  "accountability which  is  a  word  we  use  a 
lot  in  the  community,  can  you  raise  these  issues  or  are  they  raised  in  the 
contract  with  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  our 
being  able  to  raise  them ;  we  raise  them  not  as  separate  issues,  but  we 
raise  the  \  .ole  prospect  cf  failure  to  comply  with  policy.  It  might  be 
drugs  one  day ;  something  else  the  next. 

Mr.  Bangel.  When  you  raise  these  issues  of  what  you  expect  from  the 
professional  staff,  are  they  refuted  by  UFTi 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  have  not  sat  through  the  negotiations  yet.  This  is  the 
CSA,  too.  We  are  talking  about  principals  and  supervisors. 

Mr.  Bakgbu  I  am  talkmg  about  them  as  well. 

Can  anyone  at  the  table  who  has  sat  through  these  negotiations  ex- 
plain how  this  happened  ? 

The  public  health  director  of  the  citv  of  New  York  says  that  she 
has  absolutely  no  way  to  get  any  reports  from  her  doctors. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  But  anything  we  should  have  at  this  particular  hour 
when  we  now'  are  sitting  at  the  table  in  negotiations,  I  would  like  to 
have  that.  Not  only  for  negotiations  but  foUowup,  as  Congressman 
Brasco  says. 

Mr.  Bangel.  I  was  not  talking  in  specifics  as  Congressman  Brasco 
was.  What  I  -was  talking  about  was  that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  for  professional  reasons,  notwithstanding  the  law  and  notwith- 
standing your  directives,  these  things  still  have  to  be  worked  out  be- 
cause of  professional  attitudes ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  ScRDBNER.  Attitudes  and  resi>onsibility ;  yes. 

Mr.  Bangel.  I  am  not  taking  issue  with  uiat,  with  the  attitudes. 
What  I  am  asking :  Do  you  believe  that  this  is  a  proper  subject  to  bri'ng 
up  at  collective  bargaining;  that  is,  just  what  discretion  do  profes- 
sional ^ployees  have  as  relates  to  your  mandates,  as  relates  to  the 
law? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  think  it  is  parf  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
want  to  opt  out  and  say  that  I  have  no  right  other  than  professional 
bargaining.  We  have  from  the  negotiatibns  the  right  to  press  charges. 
But  you  mu£t  understand  in  New  York  City  that  the  notion  of  press* 
ing  charges  against  principals  has  been  almost  nonexistent.  They  have 
been  transferred  from  school  to  school,  and  we  are  in  a  bind  on  the 
whole  i)rocedure  of  the  right  of  the  individual.  We  talk  about  young- 
sters being  protected.  We  are  also  talking  now  about  the  rights  of  staff. 
I  can  nan^e  you  a  principal  on  probation,  taken  out  of  his  position  a 
year  ago,  stiU  has  not  been  resolved  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bangbt  Because  of  the  due-process  procedure? 

Dr.  S^iBNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bangel.  This  is  a  part  of  the  contractual  

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  The  procedures  are  part  of  the  negotiations;  yes. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Why  would  it  be  so  drawn  out? 

I  know  of  some  instances,  myself. 

Dr.  ScRiBKER.  Well,  in  this  particular  instance,  we  would  be  ready 
for  a  hearing  and  there  would  be  reasons  why  one  party  or  another 
couldn't  show.  It  bounced  back  and  forth  in  this  particular  direction. 
We  had  a  hearing,  and  the  hearing  officer  dis^reed  with  the  findhigs 
at  the  hearing.  That  is  how  difficult  that  is.  "uns  case  went  to  court. 
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We  had  some  difference  of  opinion  along  the  way,  and  it  has  been  a 
long  proce^.  I  believe-I  will  have  to  \tt  the  sta*  ^rrect  me-!?hat 

Kol^f°"^^^  ^  would  montion  it  to  this  committee,  because  I  think  you 
have  to  understand      situation  in  which  we  are  workinV 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  migltt  suggest,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  perLps  if  \ve 
can  get  some  political  clout,  get  the  UFT  involved  in  Sme  of  thel^ 
operations,  that  management  would  want  in  a  coopeiSive  arS  to 
assist  us  m  supporting  that  type  of  legislation. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Winn 

Mr.  Winn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

nipn     ""V'^P"^"  *u  York,  but  I  can  tell  you,  ge-ile- 

men,  as  a  former  schoof  board  member,  I  am  veiy  disappoLited  in 

fZ  you^'intS"^  I  havele.i^«:j 

litt^rv^e'oTth!:?.' ^^"^  ""^^  "^"^ 

Dr.  SciuBNER.  Could  1  have  a  5-miriute  recess  ? 

(A  bnef  recess  was  taken.) 

Chairman  Pepper.  Shall  we  resume  now  ? 
n  referring  to  some  experiences  that  I  have  had  as 

a  school  board  member,  anf  it  just  amazes  me  that  when  meXre 
of  the  committee  have  asked  voG  about  the  Beame  report?  y^u  sSm 
Tht  L'F  "^^Z  "^"^^  ^^'^^  Beame  report  we  are  taSS  ab^S 
rhey  ask  you  if  you  know  how  much  Federal  aid  or  Fed^lpJS: 
graming  was  given  to  the  school  system  for  drug  programs,  and  vml 
did  not  s^m  to  know  about  that.^They  askedyf u^ffiSe  CuiS 
frSm  OV?lo  °*  that.  The  genVleSJ 

S^ThP^i?^         y^"!  '"h'^'h  ^h**°^«  best  or  which  schools 

a  wSdJ'oTSS"^  "^^"^  h-^^^ 

hfl^nln® l^fu  asked  you  a  question  about  the  teachers  and  what  would 
happen  if  the  teachers  were  arrested  for  selling  or  using  drugs  and 
yousaid  that  you  believed  that  the  teacherwould^esuspeS.' 
vnnrLi  oJf  Vl'^A^,^"^  kn^w  exactly  what 

Swi £  fvt"*i  ^^y^  ^h«»  there  has  been  s^  much 

if  y  about  the  drug  problems  in  the  schools.  Doctor,  you  would 
not  be  on  top  of  e  veiy  one  of  these  questions  that  were  a^ed  of  you 
You,  yourself,  not  your  stiff.  Your  staff  certainly  shouldbe  tw  but 
p?oW^    ^"^^  haveTh?  Sowledg; 

Dohfi^'nnf I^^K^P*  "^"^  I^^  ^ig  probJems  that  have  been 
pomt^^  out  m  the  Curran  report  and  the  Beame  report  were  the  drug 
problem  and  absenteeism.  But  you  seemed  to  be  very  vague  in  answer- 
ing questions  that  the  members  of  the  committee  have  a^  t-qu.  I  iust 
cannot  understand  that.  ^  uu.  j.  j  u&t 

,.«^°"'*t?'°"  have  any  meetings  with  those  gentlemen  seated  around 
^^L^L  u/'"®®  •  hmd  you,  to  discuss  absenteeism  and  to  discuss  the 
yoSfS?""^  ^""^^       meetings  with 

of^e  Jaff™^'  ■^"^^  P«>Wein8  have  been  discussed  with  members 
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Mr.  WiNx.  Thev  have  been  ? 

l^r.SCRIBNER.  Right. 

as  fi  S«  ter?;^^^^^^^^^^^  '^"^  r ' 

according  to  these  repoits.  Avr-S^u  Z^^l^^^i^'^ ^i^k  and 
she  was  and  her  board  was  at  thp  H,^  busy  as  Mrs.  Shapiro  told  us 
and  working  on,  as  you  (SiS  U  n^^to  restructuring 
cannot  face  tlie^iSStWsthiC^^^  P™^"^™^' 

,        &^1fr:Vh;;:*to'"r:&H"  Ml-^/That  is  my  point 

head  of  the  larg^tlchoK^em  ?^      ^''^  ^Hl**"  at  the 

mtendent  of  scKls  fTsO^yel^'r  tZ'^'^t  ^  ^  ««P«r- 

schools  what  was  going  on  But  this  k  l  HWr'"  I  ^'^^  ^t^er 

playing  in  New  Tork  W  The  dav  to  dav^^^^^ 
aDDoinfmnnfQoi^,,  111  1^   ^"^  uaj -to-day  calendar  r»/iin»«»«^*,*^ 


ought  to  be  set  alid"4  I'dJ  nof  cat'^whoT^  '"'^"^"^  appointments 
proprram  set  up  there.  ®        ^''^y  ^^e,  until  you  get  a 

5alm?nJ.VtSik  itt^^^^^^^^  ago,  called  a  policy 

board  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  P«''<^y  statement  of  a  school 

nnraes,  direct™  to"anyi,3J?  *~»™  to  the 

byThe  cSl.^"'  I  '^^ard  rea^  K  littll  while  ago 

Are  there  directives  in  there  ? 
poSdtTof"^'"^  ^'^^^  principal  exactly  what  he  is  sup- 

leiShy  cSuTr.  ''''  ^""^'^P'^'         school  shall  push-it  is  a 

Mr.  Winn.  Right. 

to  Sow':"'™  P'rticulT  ^pect.  o*  thu,  you  w™t 

their  orders  were.  ^  ^^^^^  directives  were,  what 

tto'.;^,SJ'fc^£K%tS'"'  Tf^  r«"  men 


does  not 


(ire,  .„d  probrf,ly  £^  of  the  prindml  R^f Si,'?'"',!" 'ke  p«rog.- 
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newspaper  articles  about  what  a  great  problem  and  a  great  concern 
and  everything.  There  is  no  guts  to  that.  I  am  talking  about  the  ac^tual 
nitty-gntty  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  fellows  in  the  school, 
the  fellows  on  the  school  grounds. 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  The  circular  directs  the  principal  to  funiish  the  evi- 
dence to  the  police  department.  It  does  not  put  the  jxjnalty  in  here. 

^ow,  as  you  perhaps  know,  or  do  not  know,  in  New  York  State  we 
are  currently  working  on  a  policy  of  conduct  and  the  penalties  for  the 
failure  to  live  up  to  that  policy  of  conduct. 

Mr.  Winn.  All  right.  Let  me  stop  you  right  there. 

If  the  principals  are  supposed  to  report  to  the  police,  they  do  not 
report  to  you  in  any  way  ? 

Isnt  there  some  requirement  in  there — I  do  not  have  it  in  front  of 
me  

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  It  really  states :  "The  principal  of  the  school  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  police  department  or  other  law  enforcement  agencies  all 
information  relating  to  crimes  involving  narcotics  which  are  com- 
mitted on  school  premises."  It  does  not  say  he  has  to  report  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Winn.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  report  to  you  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Congressman,  I  have  read  this.  They  are  pretty  exact. 
The  j)roblem  which  we  have  had  with  other  directives  in  enforcement. 
I  think  this  is  a  pretty  concise  thing,  but  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  ask 
you.  Chancellor,  or  anyone  else  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  where  this  directive  had  been  carriea  out,  the  answer 
we  would  get  would  be  "We  have  no  wa^,  uf  knowing." 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  No.  No;  we  are  assuming  now  accountability.  It  pos- 
sibly does  not  exist,  but  supposedly  the  principal  is  following  this. 
The  only  time  when  we  know  he  is  not  is  when  somebody  raises  an 
issue  to  us  from  another  angle  and  we  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  hate  to  interrupt,  but  I  think  what  the  Congressman 
is  saymg  is  that  in  asking  people  that  have  the  responsibility  as  to  what 
the  situation  is  in  a  particular  school  or  group  of  schools,  we  would 
like  to  believe  that  with  this  concise  mandate  we  would  have  some  type 
of  records  to  say  in  a  given  fiscal  year :  "This  is  the  number  of  students 
that  we  found  were  addictfed  to  dnigs;  this  is  the  number  that  we 
referred ;  that  is  the  number  that  we  called  the  police  on ;  this  is  what 
was  referred  to  the  police  department." 

So  that  when  we  try  to  find  out  what  the  situation  is  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  we  have  something  to  work  with. 

Dr.  ScRiBKER.  I  do  not  think  we  have  presented  what  we  do  have 
well  enough. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stay  on  and  do  that,  because  we  have  people 
here  who  can  speak  very  well  as  to  programs: 

Julia  Richman  Hiji?h  School,  total  nunS^er  seen  on  individual  basis 
this  past  term,  184.  THis  is  on  drugs  now. 

Drug  coordinator.  Type  of  problem,  where  he  learned  them,  kinds  of 
conferences  held,  and,  finally,  where  they  were  referred  and  what  they 
were  referred  for.  He  goes  right  down  from  Phoenix  House  to  Rocke- 
feller Adolescent  Developmei!t  Center,  Exodus,  and  jiist  picking  out 
the  different  ones  as  I  go  down.  Family  physician,  Daytop.  He  not 
only  tells  the  fact  he  referred  them  but  he  also  indicates  how  many 
did  not  show  up,  on  the  other  hand.  They  were  checked  to  find  out 
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whether  or  not  they  went  to  tliat  referral  and  ho  finally  left  for  what 
purposes. 

Mr.  Sangel.  Does  tliis  find  its  way  into  some  types  of  annual 
report,  so  someone  could  find  out  just  vAiat  tlie  drug  situation  is  in 
the  city  of  New  York? 

Dr.  ScKiBXKU.  This  is  the  first  year  we  liave  had  it,  and  this  will 
be  compiled  during  the  sunmier.  Those  are  just  coming  in  now. 

Mr.  Wink.  Let  me  follow  that  up.  That  is  fine.  That  is  a  fine  rei>ort. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  think  the  nienibere  of  tftiis  committee  would 
like  to  see. 

Dr.  ScRiBXKU.  Tim*t  is  for  evorj*  high  sdhool,  by  tlie  way. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  am  aware,  at  least  based  on  testiinony  from  other  in- 
dividuals, that  other  schools  have  not  been  repeating  at  all.  I  am  just 
re-tiding  from  your  si>ecial  circular  No.  10.  Just  before  your  signatui-e 
it  says: 

"The  principal  of  the  school  shall  furnish  to  the  j>olice  department 
or  other  law  enforcement' —the  same  paragraph  you^  read  to  me  a 
minute  ago — "all  information  i-elatlng  to  crimes  and  in\x)lving  nar- 
cotics," and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Do  you  have  any  kind  of  a  list  of  how  many  of  the  principals  gave 
a  list  to  the  police  department?  How  many  individuals  they  sent  to 
the  police  department? 

Dr.  ScRTBNER.  When  the  principal  makes  his  referral  to  the  police 
department  he  files  wjliathe  ca;lls  an  "untoward  incident,"  and  on  tliat 
he  lists  w^hat  he  did  in  this  particular  instance.  We  have  that,  and  it 
could  be  compiled.  I  do  not  have  that  compiled  as  neatly  as  I  do  here. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  mean  the  principal,  if  he  sends  him  to  a  private 
physician,  for  instances,  that  is  not  sending  him  to  

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  am  talkmg  now  only  atout  tflie  police  department. 

Mr.  Winn.  That  is  what  1  am  talking  about,  yes;  all  right. 

Dr.  ScRiBNEB.  Tliat  is  on  the  "imtowtii^  incident"  report.  But,  then, 
you  see,  Oongi*essman,  I  have  to  be  honest,  I  thiyik  you  were  all  out 
of  the  room  at  the  time.  It  turns  out  all  of  these  were  not  reported  to 
central  headquaiters,  due  to  some  reason  on  tlie  patt  of  the  principal. 

Mr.  Winn.  I  was  here  part  of  the  time.  And  in  the  last  jmragraph 
you  said: 

In  keeping  witJi  the  policy  of  the  city's  board  of  educatloitt  I  expect  fuU  com- 
pliance from  each  school  and  each  community  superintendent  With  the  directive 
stated  above. 

Now,  what  have  you  done  about  the  principals  tliat  are  not  reporting  ? 

You  can't  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the  problems  in  tlie  New  York 
schools  if  you  do  not  have  a  full  report  from  your  principalis. 

Dr.  ScRiBKER.  I  sent  a  directive  with  instruction  to  do  a  more  thor- 
ough evaluation  of  each  principal  than  has  been  done  previously  in 
the  school  system,  and  I  expect  in  that  particular  account  to  find  some 
mention  of  these  problems  that  'we  are  discussing  here  today* 

Mr.  Winn.  Well,  then,  you  do  not  know  how  many  crimes  the 
priiicimils  have  reported  to  me  police  ? 

Dr.  ScRiBNEit  I  could  dig  them  out,  yes.  We  have  that  They  have 
been  reported  to  us  in  the  case  of  the  police.  But  I  do  not  know  how 
many  were  not  reported  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  do  not  know  how  many  m  .lot? 
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Dr.  ScRiBNER.  That  is  the  issue  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Winn.  It  seems  to  me  we  may  have  to  use  some  of  the  informa- 
tion in  the  other  two  outside  reports  to  help  you  in  discovering  some 
of  the  statistical  material  I  would  think  your  school  system  would  be 
very  interested  in  securing. 

Dr,  Lester,  you  are  in  public  instruction  ? 

Dr.  Lester,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  are  in  charge  of  these  reports. 

Dr.  Lester.  No;  I  am  not  in  charge  of  those  reports.  I  am  in  charge 
of  the  instructional  programs  of  the  schools. 

Mn  Wink.  The  instructional  programs? 

Dr.  Lester.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Winn.  It  seems  to  me  in  the  questioning  a  minute  ago—and 
I  may  be  wrong— you  had  the  answer  on  the  rollcaM  system. 
Dr.  Lester.  The  procedure. 
Mr.  Winn.  The  procedure  of  a  roll  system. 

When  was  the  last  time  you  checked  a  school  roll  system  personally 
to  see  if  the  procedure  was  working  ? 
Dr.  Lester.  Three  weeks  ago. 
Mr.  Winn.  Personally,  you  did  ? 

Dr.  Lester.  I  visit  schools  on  a  regular  basis.  Now,  I  am  not  in  every 
sciiool  every  day. 

Mr.  Winn.  No,  you  can't  do  that.  I  am  aware  of  that.  But  I  just 
wondered,  because,  again,  you  were  talking  about  your  system  of 
taking  the  roll,  and  I  think  you  were  trying  to  muke  the  committee 
believe  that  it  was  working,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  other  infor- 
mation that  it  does  not  wort. 

Dr.  Lester,  I  was  describing  procedure. 

Mr.  Winn.  You  were  descriomg  procedure  only  ? 

Dr.  Lester.  In  a  large  school  system,  sometimes  procedure  does 
break  down.  When  we  find  breakdowns,  we  take  action  to  correct  them. 

Mr.  Winn.  So,  that  might  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  you  were 
there  3  weeks  ago,  to  find  out  where  the  procedure  might  be  breaking 
down? 

Dr.  Lester.  In  this  one  particular  school,  yes. 
Mr.  W/NN.  And  you  only  went  into  one  school  ? 
Dr.  Lester.  No.  At  that  time. 

Mr.  Winn.  All  right  We  have  information  in  the  Curran  report  of 
dn^sf  ^™  that  were  arrested  for  either  selling  or  using  narcotics  and 

Our  information  in  that  same  report— and  I  hope  that  you  all,  in 
some  way,  can  prove  it  is  wrong— showed  only  one  teacher  had  his 
license  lifted  out  of  41  that  were  arrested. 

Mr.  WnjJtAMS.  I  am  going  to  check  the  individual  cases  in  that 

Mr.  Winn.  But  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  WnxuMS.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Winn.  But  you  <io  not  know  whether  that  is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  1  know  the  procedures  that  have  been  used  since  I 
nave  been  m  the  system. 

Mr.  BrxVSCO,  If*  I  may,  not  to  internipt  you,  except  only  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  We  went  into  this  before,  and  we  arrived  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, and  the  gentleman  at  the  desk  said  they  would  research  it  and 
supply  the  information  to  the  committee. 
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Mr.  Winn.  Well,  I  appreciate  that.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is 
that  every  time  we  ask  them  a  question  that  I  think  they  should  know, 
they  don't  have  the  answers.  I  agi'ee  with  the  basic  remarks  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  made  about  the  job  tliat  you  gentlemen  are  beiiig 
paid  to  do  and  that  you  have  to  assume  a  bigger  and  stronger  role  in 
your  jobs.  That  is  just  an  outsider's  opinion.  I  have  been  pretty  reli- 
gious in  my  attendance  at  these  meetings  and  the  ones  in  New  York, 
and  somebody  in  a  report  that  has  been  circulated — and  it  is  not  a 
hidden  report  in  any  way— says  41  arrested  and  only  one  had  the  li- 
cense lifted.  I  don't  know  why  you  gentlemen  do  not  know  that,  I  don't 
know  why  you  would  even  have  to  research  that. 

Mr,  Williams,  Yet  me  speak  to  that,  I  understand  the  report  that 
was  referred  to  said  41  convicted.  Now,  these  \.ere  41  arrested.  There 
is  a  procedure  that  we  go  through  on  arn^sts,  whereby  we  just  take  the 
teacher  out  of  the  classroom  pending  the  disposition  of  the  case. 

We  have  a  report  here  on  the  disposition  of  cases  on  teachei*s.  Where 
we're  not  notified  of  an  arrest  on  the  part  of  a  teacher,  the  police  de- 
partment notifies  either  the  central  board  or  the  community  school 
board  of  such  an  arrest.  That  teacher  is  then  removed  from  the  class- 
room. If  it  is  a  substitute  teacher  the  service  is  terminated.  If  not  a 
substitute  teacher,  we  have  to  wait  and  go  thiough  the  procedures  of 
due  process. 

On  conviction,  if  there  is  a  conviction,  it  is  automatic  that  the  license 
is  then  removed,  because  the  teacher  is  usually  removed  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  school  also, 

Mr.  Winn,  Let  me  interrupt  you  right  there,  if  I  may. 

Instead  of  41  arrested,  we  are  talking  about  41  convicted. 

All  riffht.  Our  information  shows  that  the  one  who  did  lose  the 
license— -I  do  not  know  if  it  was  a  man  or  woman — was  convicted  twice 
before  he  lost  the  license.  Here  is  what  I  wane  to  find  out. 

Here  is  the  main  point  of  my  whole  questioning,  gentlemen : 

The  Curran  hearings  were  in  Ai>ril  1971,  And  only  now  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says  he  is  going  to  look  into  it.  This,  to  me,  is  the  whole  thing. 
Where  have  you  ffuys  oeen  forovera  year? 

I  don't  care  mio  answers  it  I  would  like  to  have  some  kind  of  an 
answer. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  I  world  only  say  this.  Congressman :  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  by  your  raising  the  question  now,  that  the  items  were  not 
looked  into  before,  I  am  saying  to  vou  that  I  do  not  have  with  me  any 
results  of  my  having  looked  into  them  or  of  them  having  been  looked 
into  before.  1  do  not  have  that  with  me  today.  Therefore,  I  cannot  re- 

rnd  with  respect  to  what  may  have  been  found  out  with  regard  to 
particular  teachers  you  are  referring  to. 
Mr.  Winn,  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Williams,  is  this:  If  a  school 
board  I  served  under  had  41  teachers  convicted  on  drug  usage  or  selling 
dnigs,  I  would  not  have  to  run  back  to  some  file  somewhere  to  figure 
out  what  went  on,  I  would  know  it  in  my  own  head,  I  believe.  At  least, 
I  would  be  able  to  come  within  1  years  period  of  time  pretty  dam 
close  to  some  statistical  inf  ormatim  that  would  have  a  bearing  on  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

You  gentlemen  do  not  seem  to  have  it,  as  you  haA^en't  in  a  lot  of  the 
other  questions. 

I  do  not  want  to  sit  here  and  berate  these  gentlemen,  I  sound  like 
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I  am.  I  think  you  stuck  your  head  in  the  sand,  as  somebody  said  alwut 
4  or  5  hours  a^o.  gentlemen. 

I  do  not  tmnk  a  set  of  rules  like  this,  Dr.  Scribner,  is  going  to  do  a 
bit  of  ffood  if  you  do  not  put  some  power  Lehind  it,  if  you  do  not  crack 
a  few  heads. 

I  do  not  know  about  your  laws  up  there  in  New  York,  but  you  have 
got  tlie  worst  problem  in  the  world.  You  have  the  biggest  school  sys- 
tem 111  the  world  and  if  yours  falls  apart,  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  rest  of  them  in  the  country.  Somewhere  vou  had  better 
revei*se  the  trend.  ^ 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Chaiiinan  Pepfer.  Mr.Nolde? 

Mr.  XoLDE.  Dr.  Scribner,  can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  approxi- 
mately how  many  heroin  addicts  you  have  in  your  schools  in  New 
York? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  Wc  had  50,000  cases  reported,  but  that  was  soft  and 
"™gs.  I  wonder  if  I  can  break  it  down  for  you. 
heroin  reports  fimn  the  high  schools  spell  out  who  is  on 

Dr.  Lester.  I  have  it  citywide. 

Dr.  Scribner.  According  to  the  report  of  June  1971,  that  is  a  year 
ago,  the  known  addicts  would  be  701.  ^ 
Mr.  Nou)E.  Known  heroin  addicts? 

Dr.  ScRiBXER.  They  are  broken  down  to  "suspected  users,"  "occa- 
sional users,"  and  "known  addicts." 
Mr.  Nou)E.  What  are  the  other  figures? 

Dr.  Scribner.  The  occasional  users  were  reported  as  549.  The  sus- 
pected users  were  a  total  of  57,571,  making  a  grand  total  of  58,821. 

Mr.  Aou)E.  Can  you  give  us  a  rough  estimate  of  how  many  drue 
Cl  imes  have  been  reported  to  the  police  on  the  part  of  student  users* 

DT.  &CRIBNER.  I  can  t  give  you  a  report  on  tliat ;  no. 
fii  ^.r"^  satisfied  that  your  princ  pals  are  reporting 

the  drug  crime  to  the  police  as  you  directed  in  your  circular  No  103 

Dr.  Scribner.  I  sec  a  breakdown  on  all  crimes  Mid  as  to  what  the 
disposition  of  them  was,  and  many  of  them  were  reported  to  tlie  police. 
JN  ow.  whether  or  not  they  are  reporting  all  of  them  to  the  police  &ey 
should,!  cannot  answer  that. 

^1  happened  in  each  one  of  these  crimes  that 

w  ere  reportea  to  ua 

Mr.  NotoE.  In  response  to  Dr.  Baden's  estimate  of  36,500  heroin 
addic^  under  the  age  of  19,  how  do  you  evaHuate  that  estimate? 
cit  ciSil  ?  ^^"^  borough  research  reports  to  the 

Sr.  Scribner.  Of  course,  that  is  for  the  city.  Tlie  breakdown  it 
would  square  fairly  well  with  that  report  I  jdst  read  you,  I  tiiikk 
except  they  were  m  three  classifications.  If  they  liave  made  mistakes 
"»  any  one  of  these  dassifications-in  other  worts   "^kcs 

to  ae'boo^*    ^''^  ^^"^         ^""^  ^"^^^  '^^'^  ^  opposed 

.A^L^T^^u^  T""  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  known  heroin 
t^i^^J?^  *■¥  «ty.  would  not  be  in  the  schools.  You  cant  have  a  i«5 
bad  habit  and  stay  m  school,  unless  you  are  extorting  and  gettkg  ymir 
money  from  that  particular  situation.  n^uig  your 
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Mr.  XoLDE.  Do  you  feel  your  teachers  are  capable  of  recoenizinff  a 
child  IS  on  heroin,  on  pills,  or  any  other  drugs  2 

^  ^'""'^  ^  but  I  others  would  have 

great  dimculty. 

Mr.  NoLDE.  How  about  your  school  doctors  and  health  pereoiuiel :  are 
they  equipped  to  handle  the  overdose  cases  that  occur? 
Dr.ScKiB  XER.  They  are  licensed  people. 

Mr.  XoLDE.  But  are  they  really  capable  of  dealing  with  the  problem  ? 

Lfr.  fecRiBNER.  ■VVell,  I  can  t  categorically  say  they  are  or  are  not  I 
presume  some  of  them  are  much  better  at  it  than  others.  You  know'  I 
don  t  really  know  about  their  competence.  ' 

KoJj  ?"^^u  0^       ™any  overdose  cases  vou 

had  in  the  schools  in  the  past  year.  ^ 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  Could  I  askMr.  Jaffe,  who  handles  the  drug  proeram 
if  he  can  give  me  an  answer  on  that  ?  *^  "e™"i, 

Mr.  XoLDE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Jaffe.  No  specific  cases  as  to  the  number  of  overdose  cases  We 
do  know  the  genwal  ambulance  calls  to  the  schools  have  declined ' 
Mr.  Phillips.  From  what  to  what  ? 
Mr.  Jaffe.  Percentagewise. 
Mr.  Phillips.  What  percentage? 

Mr.  Jaffe.  We  know  it  is  going  down,  approximately  40  percent.  We 
did  say  we  have  It  by  people  in  the  schools— -  i^rusni.  ue 

Mr.  PHiLLira.  From  what  to  what  did  it  go  down  ? 
figtTres         ^  P««:«n*age  in  my  head;  I  do  not  have  the 

.^J^'  '■®P<"*       are  basing  that  on,  and  there 

are  no  figures  in  the  report.  ' 

imSrs^^^rteS'"""^^ 

Dr^CRiBNEiL  We  wouldhave  a  list  of  all  of  those  arrests  on  the  un- 
toward mcidente,  yes;  but  I  do  not  have  a  compilalionTtK 

^ |&SSor£cS^?^'      P**""  *^  "^P**^  '^"^ 

r^^^'  ^  '^y     y°"  hones^  that  I  am  getting  sub- 

pSiS  ^  getting  subsSitiafC- 

Mr.  NoLDE,  Areyou  doing  anything  about  it  ? 

Dr.  fecuraNiat.  We  are  trying  all  of  the  time  to  effect  a  comoliance 
As  I  say  the  program  is  in  its  first  year,  and  it  is  not  eaTto  make 
judgment  from  central  headquarteri  as  to  whether  or  not  wHre 
getting  compliance  on  all  of  these  issues. 

„„5  ?™  .satisfied  that  we  have  some  good  programs  going  out  there 
and  I  wish  we  could  have  the  time  to  talk  afcout  some!?  the  proS 
that  are  going,  the  manner  in  which  these  young  people 
having  problems  are  being  handled.  '  * 

eveiJ'SiMl.*^  ^«        them  in 
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Mr.  PunvLiPs.  I  might  just  add  to  vour  little  reading  material,  the 
MACRO  report,  the  audit  report  of  those  particular  programs,  which 
has  a  number  of  very  serious  criticisms,  i  do  not  know  whether  you 
are  aware  of  those  criticisms,  whether  you  have  read  the  report,  "but 
I  think  you  should  read  it  if  you  have  not. 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  have  that  report ;  yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Have  you  done  anything  about  the  criticisms  in 
the  report? 

Dr.  ScRiBNER.  I  need  to  study  it  more  to  pick  up  those  criticisms. 
I  got  my  hands  on  it  about  2  days  ago. 
Mr.  Phillips.  The  report  was  in  March  of  1972. 
Dr.  Sc^KBR.  What  date  ? 
Mr.  Philups.  I  think  the  report  was  1971  or  1972. 
Dn  ScRiBNER.  1972.  It  is  this  year. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Dr.  Scribner,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  com- 
ing in  to  give  us  this  information.  We  are  sorry  to  have  taken  so  mucli 
of  your  time.  I  hope  we  can  find  a  way  to  make  even  more  progress 
than  has  been  made  in  dealing  with  this  very  difficult  problem. 

We  welcome  any  further  recommendations  or  suggestions  from  you 
or  your  associates  at  anytime  in  respect  to  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  be  more  helpful. 

Dr.  Scribxer.  Thank  you. 

I  do  have  a  list  of  cases  of  teachers,  but  why  don't  we  leave  them 
with  your  staff  today  rather  than  take  your  time  with  them  ? 

Chairman  Pepper.  Fine.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

(Dr.  Scribner 'S  prepared  statement  and  the  recommendations  pre- 
viously requested  follow:) 

Prepared  Statement  of  Dr.  Harvet  B.  Scribn^i,  Chancixix)R.  New  York  City 

PuBuc  Schools 

The  foUowing  comments  are  directed  af:  the  subject  presently  before  this 
Committee — the  problem  of  dnig-ahnse  by  yonng  people  who  attend  school. 

Several  basic  points,  In  my  judgment,  are  beyond  dispute. 

First,  drug-abuse  is  a  deadly  menace  to  the  people  of  this  country,  particularly 
the  young.  The  abuse  of  drugs  threatens  large  numbers  of  today's  younger  gen- 
eration, including  school-age  youth.  The  steps  that  have  been  taken  by  schocds 
and  other  agencies  have  thus  far  been  outstripped  by  the  problem  they  ate 
designed  to  attack.  New  efforts  are  desperately  needed.  A  new  and  major  flscsl 
commitment  by  the  Federal  government  in  the  area  of  drug-abuse  is  required. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  mmiey  alone  will  curb  drug-abnse.  But  it  is  to  say 
that  more  programs  are  needed,  and  that  programs  require  funds. 

Second,  dmg-abnse  is  a  problem  which  the  schools  of  this  country  can  help 
solve-~but  not  alone.  The  responsibility  for  finding  solutions  rests  not  only  with 
schools,  but  also  with  legislative  bodies,  law  enforcement  authorities,  health 
agencies,  and  individual  citisens,  including  parents  and  students.  I  therefore 
urge  the  Congress  to  fund  programs  which  can  be  operated  by  a  wide  range  of 
agencies,  both  public  and  private. 

Third,  there  is  as  yet  no  sln^e  guaranteed  solution  to  the  problem  of  drug 
abuse.  The  record  of  success  In  this  area  is  uneven  and  unpredictable.  I  there* 
fore  advocate  support  of  multiple  programs  and  projects,  both  unorthodox  and 
orthodox.  I  would  urge,  for  example,  more  support  of  ffchool-based  efforts  by 
the  young  to  help  each  other  in  so-calletl  peer  group  relationship,  as  well  as 
support  of  more  conventional  approaches  to  dnig4ibuse  prevention. 

In  New  York  City,  the  public  schools  began  In  February  i971  to  mount 
comprehensive  drug  education  and  prevention  programs.  This  effort  was  under* 
taken  with  new  funds  provided  by  the  New  York  state  legislature. 

A  total  of  approximately  $18.3  mlUion  was  provided  by  the  State  for  drug 
prevention  programs  in       New  York  City  schools  in  1971-72.  Of  this  total. 
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approximately  $13.6  million  was  allocated  to  the  thirty-one  Community  Scliool 
Boards  of  New  York  City  for  dnig  programs  in  the  elementary,  intermediate 
""u  schools  which  these  locally-elected  boards  manage  and  oper- 
ate, rae  oUier  $4.7  million  was  allocated  to  the  centraUy-operated  high  schools. 

^■??®''^^^'*^^^ization,  the  programs  oi^erated  by  the  decentralized  Com- 
munity School  Boards  are  their  direct  respon^bility,  while  programs  operuted  by 
the  high  schools  are  managed  by  the  central  headquarters. 

With  re^rd  to  drug  prevention  programs  in  the  decentralisjed  omunuaity  School 
Districts,  I  wish  to  bring  tlie  f<illowiiig  p«,iiits  to  the  attention  of  this  Commit- 
tee. These  points_represent  the  andings  of  a  current  report*  on  the  anti-drug 
programs  in  tlie  thirty-one  Community  School  Districts  of  New  York  City: 

An  estimated  30,000  students  and  7,500  parents  hav<»  been  involved  in  indi- 
vidual counseling  this  year. 

oua r^^basls"'^  students  and  parents  are  Involved  in  group  counseling 

An  ^Umated  4,000  elementary  and  junior  high  school  students  have  been 
referred  into  psychmtric  or  medical  care  programs. 

An  estimated  583,000  students  will  be  exposed  to  an  average  of  ^  hours  of 
classroom  instruction  on  drug-abuse  this  year. 

And  an  estimated  150,000  parent,  student  and  community  volunteers  have 
!|een  mobilized  tfc-o«gh  councils  and  other  activities  as  part  of  the  total  anti- 
drug effort  in  the  Community  School  Districts. 

At  the  high  school  level,  where  the  schools  are  centrally  managed,  tiie  pro- 
gram for  the  City's  92  high  schools  is  called,§PABK  (an  acronySfor  School 
Prevention  of  Addiction  tiirough  Rehabilitation  and  Knowledge).  Each  of  tiie 
02  high  schools  Is  staffed  by  a  trained  Drug  Education  Specialist.  This  Individual 
is  available  throughout  the  school  day  to  answer  students',  parents'  and  teachers' 
qiiiMtions  about  drug-abuse ;  to  offer  individual  or  group  counseling :  and  to  refer 
students  to  local  treatment  fiidlities*  »     *-     «     us ,  ana  ui  rerer 

In  addition,  twelve  high  schools  also  are  staffed  by  a  psychologist  or  social 
worker,  a  guidance  counselor,  two  teachers  and  four  addiction  specialists.  These 
individuals  constitute  Intervention  and  Prevention  Teams.  These  teams  are 
located  in  schools  In  tiiose  parts  of  the  city  wltii  the  highest  rates  of  dmg-abuse. 
such  as  the  Southeast  Bronx  and  Bedf  ord-Stuy  vesant 

mie  hlg^i  school  SPARK  program  is  in  tiie  process  of  completing  a  year-end 
evaluation.  I  am  able,  however,  to  report  data  gathered  from  tiie  beginning  of  tiie 
program  In  mid-September  1071  through  December  15, 1971.  ^  "ic 

During  the  first  three  months  of  this  new  program : 

Approximately  80,000  of  the  city's  approximately  300,000  high  school  students 
were  reached  by  the  program  in  classroom  sessions. 

More  than  12,900  studenU  were  counseled  Individually,  and  another  aOOO  were 
counseled  In  small  groups. 

More  than  2,800  students  were  trained  for  student  leadership  roles  In  peer- 
oriented  programs.  *^ 

More  than  600  emergency  room  Interviews  with  students  were  conducted  by 
Drug  ESducatton  Specialists.  wuuuvtru 

Approximately  1300  referrals  for  drug-abuse  of  all  kinds  were  made  to  171 
outside  agencies,  such  as  therapeutic  communities  and  outpatient  psychiatric 
clinics.  Approximately  1,400  other  hlgb  school  students  were  referred  to  such 
school  personnel  as  nurses^  guidance  counselors  or  deans. 

I>rog  Education  Specialists  organlased  44  Narcotics  Councils  comprised  of 
$55  parents  and  63  community  agency  representatives. 

Approximately  10  high  schools  have  initiated  't>eer  group"  efforts  in  drug 
abuse  prevention.  These  student-Initiated  programs  Involve  students  directiy  In 
prevftitton  efforts.  T.iese  projects  are  predicated  on  the  notion  that  students  are 
knowledgeable  about  drug  abuse,  and  can  be  effective  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
drags,  themselves.  There  is  currentiy  a  trained  leadership  core  of  880  yonng 
people  in  the  high  schools,  who  have-  through  contact  with  fellow  students-^ 
reached  an  estimated  85,000  high  school  students.  This  summer,  the  SPARK 
program  will  conduct  a  peer  leadership  training  program.  The  purpose  is  to 
train  young  pe<^le  from  selected  high  schools  to  assist  the  Drug  Education 
Specialists  In  mounting  more  effective  anti-drug  programs  within  the  schools. 

The  SPARK  and  peer  group  pro^jrams,  less  than  one-year  old,  have  by  no 

Aii^tcyfaW^oX,^?^^^^^^  ^W>^o» 
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means  eliminated  dnigs  from  the  high  schools  of  New  Vork  City.  The  programs 
clearly  have  shortcomings.  But  they  represent  a  highly  promising  beginning. 

The  conclusion  of  a  current  report  on  the  citywide  effort  by  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  to  combat  drug-abuse  by  students  is  worthy  of  note.  The 
report  says  this : 

"In  six  months  New  York  City  and  New  York  State  have  together  effectively 
launched  a  drug-abuse  prevention  program  to  which  parents  and  students  have 
responde<1  in  significant  numbers/' 

Tiie  report  adds  that  "a  constmctive  and  major  effort  has  begun."  i 

This  is  not  to  defend  the  schools  by  saying  that  their  drug  prevention  programs 
are  beyond  improvement,  or  that  the  schools  are  doing  all  that  must  be  done. 
It  is  to  state  clearly,  however,  that  the  schools  of  New  York  City  have  not  been 
standing  idly  by  in  the  midst  of  a  serious  problm.  Contrary  to  claims  which 
this  Committee  has  heard,  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  with  financial  assistance 
from  the  State  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  City's  Addiction  Services  Agency, 
have  indeed  compiled  a  track  record  in  drug-abuse  prevention. 

Thi^  record,  incidentally,  has  been  built  in  a  period  of  extreme  budget  dif- 
ficulty in  New  York  City.  This  new  effort  in  drug  prevention  was  begun  in  1971-72 
when  5,000  staff  positions  were  cut  from  the  schools.  And  these  programs  in  drug 
prevention  will  be  continued  in  1972-73  when  the  State  has  cut  its  drug  program 
assistance  to  the  New  York  City  sdiools  from  $18,3  milUon  to  approximately  |15 
million,  and  when  all  indications  are  that  the  1972-73  budget  from  the  City  will 
require  additional  cutbacks  in  school  expenditures.  I  dte  these  Itecal  problems  to 
emphasize  the  commitment  of  the  schools  to  these  drug  prevention  programs. 

In  brief,  drug-abura  among  students  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City 
is  a  serious  and  continuing  problem.  The  central  Board  of  Education  and  I  are 
well  aware  of  the  problem,  and  we  have  been  woilcing  consistently  on  solutions. 
It  is  ':vorth  noting  that  the  funding  of  these  programs  by  New  York  State  has 
been  accomplished  with  no  small  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
members  of  my  administration. 

^  The  drug  problm  Is  with  us  in  th'j  streets  as  well  as  in  the  schools,  and  it 
will  require  a  massive  effort  by  go'/emment  at  all  levels  to  eradicate  it  We 
are  all  late  in  recognizing  the  problem  and  doing  something  about  it— the  schools, 
the  cities,  the  state  legislatures,  and  the  Federal  government.  One  of  the  dangers 
now  is  that  we  will  spend  time  trying  to  fix  blame  on  each  other  rather  than  join- 
ing to  combat  the  problem.  If  we  spend  time  on  divisiveness  instead  of  cooperation, 
the  losers,  once  again,  will  be  children  and  youth. 

The  financial  help  and  constructive  leadership  of  the  Federal  government 
in  this  area  is  urgently  needed,  if  not  demanded.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  efforts  of 
this  Committee  will  lead  to  concrete  and  quidi  action  by  the  Congress  in  providing 
substantial  new  financial  support  for  the  kinds  of  programs  that  have  only  begun 
to  emerge  for  the  benefit  of  the  young. 


Board  of  Education  ok  the  Citt  op  New  Ychik, 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  OcMer  2,  1972, 

Hon.  CtAUDB  Pepfer, 

Chairman,  Select  Oammiitee  on  Crime, 

House  of  Repre»entatlve»,  Woihinffionf  B.C. 

DhAii  CoNOREBSMAir  PEPPER :  You  and  other  members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  expressed  interest  in  my  views  about  how  the  Federal  government 
could  help  the  New  Yoric  City  and  other  urban  school  s^ems  combat  drug  use 
among  its  students.  Before  outlining  some  concrete  measures  which  I  think 
should  be  taken,  J  would  like  to  make  some  g^eral  observations  about  this 
devastating  social  problem  as  it  affects  school  age  youngsters, 

I>rug  abuse  is  oftwi  a  symptom  of  a  student's  basic  emotional  and  social 
difficulties.  Just  as  the  presence  of  the  druR  subculture  is  a  symptom  of  9cme 
basic  flaws  in  our  society  as  a  whole.  The  youthful  drug  abuser  will  not  8t(H) 
using  drugs  simply  because  someone  at  school  tells  him  to,  or  even  if  a  few 
extra  hours  of  extra-curricular  activities  are  tacked  on  to  his  weekly  schedule. 
The  student  already  involved  with  drugs  or  prone  toward  them  is  having  desper- 
ate trouble  coping  with  life.  School  has  not  given  him  any  hope  that  he  has  a 
place  in  society--he  feels  r^ected  and  disoriented  and  eventually,  he  opts  out 

For  the  student  caught  in  tiie  Qmdrome  I  have  Just  described,  there  are  ways 
schools  can  help,  but  only  if  the  concept  of  the  school's  role  in  society  is  expanded 
and  if  scIkioJs  are  supported  wholeheartedly  by  government  and  society  at  large. 
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Tlie  educational  8j*stem  mast  i»rovide  tlie  student  witli  options.  Tliere  must 
he  alternative  environments,  varj'ing  from  storefronts  to  museums.  Tlieri*  must 
be  classes  meeting  all  day  and  ijart  of  tlie  night— totally  flexible  sclieduliiig— 
and  the  incorporation  of  more  worfc>study  and  internship  programs  into  tlie 
options.  There  must  also  be  quiet  places  for  individual  and  group  counseling. 

The  Icind  of  learning  must  adapt,  too.  As  Graham  Finwey,  Connnissloner  ot 
New  Yorlc's  Addiction  Services  Agency  has  noted,  there  must  be  '*less<ms  which 
discuss  and  explore  attitudes,  the  roots  of  human  behavior,  and  provide  students 
instruction  and  instant  practice  In  basic  life  skills*  such  as  problem  solving, 
colling  with  adversity  and  de<'ision-nmklng — skills  which  so  many  young  drug 
abusers  lack.** 

To  provide  the  (^timis  I  have  descrilMHl,  there  ^vill  have  to  be  a  rethinking  of 
the  teacher's  role  and  most  probably  a  retraining  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
l>ecome  involved,  too,  will  need  to  change  their  self-concept  from  one  of  passively 
receiving  knowledge  to  the  perception  of  themselves  as  active  instruments  of 
their  own  education.  Students  will  need  some  training  and  orientation — to  benefit 
fully  from  an  ''alternative  education.** 

The  alternative  "school**  is  basically  no  more  than  a  cadre  of  willing  teachers, 
counselors  and  students  collaborating  on  the  business  of  learning  about  life  and 
preparing  for  a  place  in  society.^  This  is  significantly  diffmnt  from  the  institu- 
tionalized classroom  approach  we  now  use  in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  out 
urban  schoo'  systems. 

My  specific  suggestions  for  what  the  federal  government  Ci>uld  do  to  establish 
an  alternative  system  follow.  Specifically,  Congress  should : 

1.  Provide  funds  to  plan  a  teacher  and  supervisor  retraining  program. 

2.  Pirovide  funds  for  retraining  of  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  tlie  New 
York  City  teaching  for^e  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

3.  Provide  funds  for  personnel  to  train  and  orient  students  toward  the 
alternative  education  system. 

4.  Provide  funds  to  hire  additional  counselors. 

5.  Provide  funds  to  rent  and  renovate  non-school  space. 

6.  Provide  planning  ftmds  for  tlie  development  of  a  model  .system  of 
inter-agency  cooperation  in  drug  prevention,  referral,  diagnosis,  treatment 
and  job  placement  Edm-ational,  social  welfare  and  medical  service  agencies 
would  participate  in  the  planning  as  well  as  delivery  of  services. 

To  Itenefit  students  who  choose  to  remain  within  the  traditional  school  system, 
I  would  recommend  that  Congress 

1.  Provide  funds  to  train  and  pay  students  to  work  as  "drug  prevention 
aides'*  in  their  schools,  and  particularly  to  help  run  student  oiierutecl  peer 
group  programs. 

2.  Provide  funding  for  in-service  training  for  teachers  in  the  detection  of 
drug  abuse  and  in  resources  available  for  the  drug  abusing  student. 

3.  Provide  funding  to  allow  every  high  school  and  junior  high  sich<m\ 
in  the  City  to  employ  a  i^ysician  or  other  medical  personnel  specializing 
in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  drug  abuse. 

Concerning  the  general  problem  of  school  safety,  I  am  enclosing,  for  the 
information  of  Committee  members,  several  documents  which  pertain  to  the 
ongoing  efforts  of  my  administration  to  promote  safer  schools.  Tlie  enclosed 
documents  describe  a  new  approach  to  school  safety  which  is  now  inulenvny,  as 
well  as  regulations  regarding  the  safety  of  students  and  staff.  I  aut  also  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  recently  to  Mayor  Lindsay  which  provides  an 
overview,  as  of  the  date  of  the  letter,  of  the  safety  effort  in  the  New  York  City 
schools. 

Members  of  your  committee  also  expressed  interest  in  the  disiiosition  of  charges 
ngflinst  40  teachers  arrested  for  the  sale  or  possession  of  drugs.  Of  the  40, 29  either 
had  charges  dismissed  by  the  courts  or  were  found  not  guilty.  Nine  of  the  re- 
maining eleven  were  found  guilty  and  their  licenses  invalidated.  Tliese  nine  are 
no  longer  eligible  to  teach  in  the  school  svstem.  Court  action  for  the  final  two 
teachers  is  still  pending,  according  to  our  latest  record. 

I  hope  that  this  letter  is  useful  to  the  Committee,  and  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  will  lead  to  legislation  and  appropriations  which  will  help  the  people 
of  this  nation*  especially  the  young,  to  combat  the  pniblem  of  drug  abuse. 
Sincerely, 

Harvet  B.  Scrib^er, 

Chancellor, 

(Enclosures:  9). 
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[Enclosure  1] 

^Vevial  Circular  No.  34, 1970-1971 

BOABD  OF  Education  of  the  Orry  of  New  York. 

Ofj'ice  of  the  Cuanceixor, 

Kovcniher  20,  1910. 

To:  Chairmen  of  Community  School  Boards,  all  Superintendents.  Principals, 
Directors  and  Heads  of  Bureaus 

SCHOOL  SECURITY 

This  circular  is  designe<l  to  coordinate  the  policies  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Police  Department  and  other  cit.v  and  community 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  and  safety  of  our 
students  and  staff  members.  Programs  and  policies  are  described 
that  foster  a  wholesome  and  safe  educational  enrironment  and 
which  outline  the  actions  to  be  taken  to  protect  that  environment. 
The  circular  is  directed  to  Hi^h  School  Assistant  Superintendents 
and  High  School  Principals.  However,  it  is  recommended  to  Com- 
munity School  Boards  and  Community  Superintendents  for  use  in  all 
our  schools. 

By  involving  supervisors,  teachers,  parents  and  students  in  the  decLsion-mak* 
ing  process,  the  schools  are  made  more  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  and 
aspirations  of  those  whom  they  serve.  This  is  no  way  diminishes,  but  rather 
enhances,  the  role  of  the  principal  as  the  chief  administrative  officer  of-  the 
school.  The  principal  is  expectefl  to  exercise  the  authority  necessary  for  the 
conduct  of  the  educational  program  and  the  safety  of  students  and  staff. 

Students  should  have  a  democratic  experience  in  their  daily  lives  in  school. 
It  is  important  that  they  share  in  decision-making  which  affects  their  lives 
within  the  school.  They  are  entitled  to  the  opportunity  for  responsible  dissent 
and  to  an  appropriate  role  in  the  governance  of  the  schools.  However,  the  right 
to  dis-^nt  does  not  confer  on  any  individual  the  right  to  engage  in  activities  that 
endanger  others,  disrupt  the  life  of  the  school  or  interfere  with  its  educational 
program. 

Previously  issued  circulars  (see  below)  and  statements  have  discussed  the 
issue  of  safety  and  disruption.  This  circular  is  intended  to  summarise  present 
policy  and  does  not  repeal  any  existing  procedures  unless  specifically  stated. 
Earlier  circulars,  where  appropriate,  should  be  consulted  for  details. 

A  major  statement  of  policy.  Special  Circular  Xo.  77, 1968-09,  Student  Partici- 
pation and  School  Security >  is  a  primary  resource. 

In  order  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  an  effective  program  of  education 
can  l)e  maintained,  these  procedures  will  be  followed : 

A.  School  Security  and  Safety 

1.  Principals  should  assign  one  member  of  the  supervisory  staff  as  the  person 
immediately  responsible  to  the  prindiml  for  school  security.  Tlje  principal  should 
notify  the  local  police  precinct  as  well  as  his  assistant  superintendent,  giving 
the  name  and  telephone  number  of  the  individual  assigned. 

The  individual  assigned : 

a)  is  the  person  to  whom  school  guards  should  report  and  from  whom  they 
should  take  direction. 

b)  is  the  person  to  contact  other  community  and  dty  agencies  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  security  of  the  school. 

c)  is  the  person  responsible  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  all  types 
of  emergency  drills,  such  as.  Are  drills  and  shelter  drills. 

The  principal,  personally  or  through  delegation,  retains  responsibility  for  call- 
ing police. 

2.  Every  student  and  staff  member  should  be  provided  with  some  means  of 
Identifying  himself,  and  should  be  required  to  carry  such  Identification  at  all 
times. 

8.  Wherever  iM)8slble,  all  school  doors  should  be  locked  from  the  outside.  How- 
ever, all  doors  must  be  capable  of  being  opened  readily  from  the  Inside.  The 
only  doors  which  should  be  capable  of  being  opened  from  the  outside  are  those 
leading  to  the  main  ofidce  of  the  building. 

4.  Student  violations  of  school  regulations  affecting  student  safety  should  be 
handled  In  accordance  with  established  school  procedures.  Basic  policy  requires 
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a  guidance-oriented  auproacU  involving  the  use  of  all  available  r«meO*.il  pro- 
ceduresj  and  supportive  services.  Where  these  fail  or  are  inappropriate,  presus- 
inmsioii  and  susi)ension  procedures  are  deiicribed  in  Special  Circular  Xo.  103,  June 
24. 1070,  PVPIL  SVSPENSIOy. 

5.  In  seeking  to  avert  disruption  of  educatioiial  programs,  and  hi  situations 
of  impend}  crisis,  principals  should  maintain  contact  ^ith  such  agencies  and 
groups  as :  i'arent  association ;  tlm  student  government ;  the  consultative  c(»un- 
cil:  the  faculty;  the  JIayor's  Task  Force;  the  Community  Relations  Division  of 
the  Police  Department  and  other  groaps  which  offer  assistance  and  cooperation. 

Principals  should  inform  their  assistant  superintendents  of  developing 
problems. 

6.  Wh«i  police  aid  is  deemed  necessary,  principftl  should  summon  the  police 
promptly:  Any  school  iiersonnel  who  become  aware  of  a  crime  in  the  school 
or  the  vicinity  of  the  school  should  report  it  to  the  principal  promptly. 

T!ie  police  function  should  be  limited  to  situations  In  which  violations  of  law 
are  anticipated,  are  being  c<mimitted,  or  have  been  committed.  This  normally 
entails  the  filing  of  a  complaint.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  those 
situations  which  involve  police  functions  and  those  that  are  catered  in  school 
administration. 

7.  The  principal  should  be  prepared  to  take  administrative  action  and  to  sup- 
port legal  action  against  individuals  who  engage  In  assaults  on  students  or  staff 
members. 

8.  When  a  crime  is  committed  outside  the  school,  poilce  will  make  every  effort 
to  effect  arrest  off  school  premises.  In  cases  of  arrest  in  school,  police  will  make 
every  effort  to  notify  the  principal  prior  to  the  arrest  (Where  circmnstances 
permit  arrests  should  be  made  In  the  principal's  office)  If  the  arrest  Involves  a 
student,  the  principal  should  have  a  member  of  his  staff  accompany  the  student 
and  the  arresting  officer  until  a  parent  or  guardian  can  assume  parental  responsi- 
bility. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  notify  tlie  parent  or  guardian  immedlatelv. 

See  also  General  Circular  No.  13  1967-68,  Item  2,  POLICE  INTERVIEWS 
of  CHILDREN  and  RELEASE  of  CHILDREN  to  the  POLICE  frotn  SCHOOL 
PREMISES  which  describes  the  limitations  and  the  conditions  under  which  such 
contacts  may  be  permitted. 

0.  Staff  members  who  encourage,  contribute  to,  or  participate  in  activities 
threatening  the  safety,  good  order,  or  normal  operation  of  schools,  should  be 
diarged  with  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  and/or  with  other  appropriate 
cliarges. 

•10.  Prom  the  By-T4iw8.  Section  90  Subdivision  16 : 

"All  school  activities  and  student  organisations  shall  be  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  princii>al  of  the  school  and  each  shall  havt  a  iiuallfied  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  as  adviser.  No  activities  of  any  school  organisation,  or  of  any 
group  of  students  shall  take  place  In  the  school,  on  school  prv^rty,  or  at  any 
school  sponsored  function  unless  ai^roved  by  the  principal  and  the  adviser  Is 
present 

No  secret  society,  secret  club,  or  secret  organization  shall  be  allowed  to  operate 
or  function  In  a  school,  nor  shall  the  Insignia  of  such  secret  society,  secret  club, 
or  secret  organisation  be  worn  In  school  " 

11.  SpcMal  arcnlar  No.  104.  1960-70.  dated  June  30, 1970  and  entitled  STATE- 
MENTS of  RIGHTS  and  RESPONSIBILITIES  of  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  includes  the  most  recent  policy  statements  on  student  organisations 
a  id  activities. 

B.  Admi99ion  to  the  Building 

X  The  school  is  a  public  agency.  However,  the  principal  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  authority  to  limit  admission  to  the  building  to  those  persons  having 
legitimate  business  within  the  building.  This  normally  Includes  parents  of  chll- 
dren  enrolled  In  the  school,  supervisors  or  teachers  who  arc  visiting  the  school 
on  official  business,  representatives  of  vendors  doing  businc  ^  with  the  school, 
representatives  of  governmental  agencies  and  persons  admitted  to  the  school  by 
the  principal. 

2.  The  safety  and  welfare  of  students  and  staff  dictate  that  visitors  to  the 
school  use  those  entrances  specifically  designated  by  the  school  and  that  they 
report  to  the  designated  desk  or  office.  A  visitor's  request  to  visit  other  parts 
of  the  buildiii?  or  to  meet  with  individuals  or  groups  may  be  granted  or  denied 
by  the  principal.  The  principal,  personally  or  through  delegation,  has  the  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  to  make  such  decisions. 
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^  student  or  staflf  meml)er  should  be  permitted  into  schools  other  than  their 
OH  n  during  school  hours  unless  he  has  been  invited  by  the  principal  of  the  visited 
school  and  excused  by  the  principal  of  his  home  school. 

K  •  ^"i^  S^y"  violates  the  law  either  inside  or  Immediately  adjacent  to  a 
school  biiilding  should  be  dealt  with  by  law  enforcement  officials  following  a 
complaint  by  school  authorities.  Penal  law  Section  240.35  states  that  loiterers 

SfJ^rl  J  5^*^?^^  trespassers  on  school  property  are  subject  to  arrest 
lor  ciisoraeriy  conduct. 

C.  Coordination  of  Agency  AsHntance 

^'  stw^^nt  unrest  and  its  causes  frequently  transcend  the  school,  it  Is 

essential  that  there  be  supportive  cooperation  and  assistance  of  other  social 
agencies  concerned  with  youth  and  public  safety.  The  principal  should  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  establish  such  cooperation  not  only  wiUi  his  local  police 
precinct  captain  but  also  with  members  of  Uie  Borough  Ck>mmunitv  Relations 
proc^^irea  Department  who  are  knowledgeable  in  "preventive"  police 

<..^.^^  Consultative  Council,  existing  in  all  schools,  should  be  involved  In 
general  policy  considerations  relating  to  security  and  safety  in  the  schools.  The 
council  should  function  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  principal  The  organiza- 
covered  in  Board  of  Education  resolutions  and  is  sum- 
^^^^^  Circular  No.  104,  1969-70,  STATEMENT  of  JilGHTS 
RESPONSIBILITIES  of  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
Bomb  ThreatB 

Current  policy  should  be  followed.  Principals  are  requested  to  establish  pro- 
ce<lures  in  each  building  for  the  protection  of  students  and  staff  mt.abers. 
Untoward  Incidents 

incidents  should  be  reported  in  accordance  with  instructions 

^^A^Dmi'^lfTs"^^^^^^  "^"^    ^^Ponriyo  of  vy. 

Narcotics  Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse 

Programs  designed  to  emphasisse  the  danger  of  drug  abuse  are  in  operation 
extended  this  school  year.  Special  Circular  No.  29,  1909-:O, 
INFORMATION  and  RESOURCES  RELATIVE  to  NARCOTICS  ADDICTION 
dvuls  with  programs,  and  protective  and  preventive  measures  ' 
Responsibilities  of  school  personnel  for  reporting  and  foUow-up  action  m  cases 
of  suspected  di-ng  abuse  are  described  in  the  above  Circular,  in  Special  Circular 
Nc  er  1907-68,  NARCOTIC  ADDICTION  and  SERVICE  AQE^IES^^^IZ  Z 
Circular  No.  76,  196^-09,  REPORT  on  NARCOTICS  SUSPECTS  and 

note: 

It  ^ould  be  understood  that  guidelines  and  regulations  are  not  sufficient  In 
and  of  themselves  to  ensure  a  desirable  climate  for  edueation.  The  foUowine 
require  special  attention :  * 

1.  Regular  and  meaningful  meetings  of  the  School  Consultative  Council 

2.  Prompt  Implementation  of  agreements  reached. 

3.  The  developaient  of  an  easy  and  frequent  dialogue  between  students  and 
stafi  members. 

4.  The  lostering  of  positive  self-discipline  which  is  based  on  student  recog- 
nition of  their  responsibility  to  help  formulate  and  abide  by  reasonable  rules  of 
behavior. 

5.  A  continuing  effort  to  involve  supervisors,  teachers,  staff  members,  students, 
parents  and  responsible  community  organizations  in  the  formulation  ^f  school 
policies. 

The  ulMmate  responsibility  for  the  safe  and  effective  operation  of  the  school 
as  a  democratic  educational  institution  rests  with  the  principal.  The  principal 
as  the  chief  administrative  offlk?er,  has  and  should  use  all  necessary  authority 
an  discretion  for  meeting  this  responsibility. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Harvey  B.  Scrtbner, 

Chancellor, 
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special  Circular  No.  103, 1069-1970 

[Enclosure  2] 

Board  of  EJducation  op  the  Ccty  of  New  Yobk. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

June  24, 19110. 

To;  All  Sui>erintendents.  Prinoipals,  Directors,  Heads  of  lureaus  and  Chair- 
men of  I^cal  School  Boards. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 


Pupil  Suspension 


I.  INTBOOUCTION 


This  circular  supersedes  Special  Circular  No.  S6,  dated  November  12,  1969, 
and  all  previous  circulars  and  references  on  the  subject  of  pupil  suspension, 
such  as  Chapter  8  of  the  Manual  of  Attendance  Procedures  for  Princiimls  and 
Chapter  4  of  the  Manual  of  Procedures  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  The 
suspension  of  a  pupil  required  to  attend  school  is  a  serious  step.  The  parent 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  pupil's  regular  attendance  and  orderly  behavior 
while  attending  school.  It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  the  parent  to  maintain 
the  pupil  in  proper  mental  and  physical  condition.  The  school  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  accept  and  instruct  all  educable  pupils,  and  as  Bwch,  must  take  all 
possible  steps  in  the  educative  process  to  prevent  the  suspension  of  children. 
However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  some  pupils  can- 
not maintain  themselves  or  be  maintained  in  a  classroom  setting. 

It  PREVENTION  PROCEDURES 

A.  General  ConHderations 

All  possible  alternatives  should  be  explored  to  help  children  resolve  their 
adjustment  problems  before  suspen^on  is  considered.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective 
the  school  will  assume  the  responsibility  to  refer  pupils  and  their  parents  for 
specialized  help. 

If  after  all  available  remedial  procedures  have  been  applied,  a  pupil  remains 
disruptive  or  maladjusted  to  the  extent  that  he  does  not  profit  from  ia^truotion 
or  that  he  prevents  other  pupils  from  learning,  his  educational  placement 
must  be  reevaluated.  It  is  recognized  that  authoritative  steps  may  be  necessary, 
but  the  approach  should  be  supportive.  EJach  principal  and  teacher  has  a  re- 
sponsih)iny  to  identify  pupils  in  need  of  hdp  and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  Board 
of  Education's  pupil  personnel  services  as  well  as  the  resources  available  in 
the  community.  In  addition,  the  principal  should  have  available  a  sufficient  rec- 
ord indicating  that  the  pupil  was  recognized  to  be  in  need  of  extra  support  and 
the  specdfic  steps  taken  with  parents  and  staff  to  help  the  child.  The  success  or 
failure  of  these  steps  and  other  pertinent  data  should  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  rejord.  However,  there  may  be  iDStances  when  the  severity  of  a  pupil's 
action  will  necessitate  the  suspension  even  though  there  be  no  previous  history 
of  disruptive  behavior.  The  suspension  procedure  must  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  continuous  educational  guidance  program  for  the  child.  Principals',  com- 
munity superintendents^'  and  supervising  assistant  superintendents'  conferences, 
in  relation  to  suspension,  provide  an  opportunity  for  parents,  teachers,  counselors, 
supervisors,  et  al.,  to  plan  educationally  for  the  benefit  of  the  child. 

/?.  PrincipaVa  Cmferefice  to  Prevent  Suspetufion 

1.  When  a  serious  problem  arises  regarding  a  pupil's  behavior,  a  presuspeiision 
conference  attended  by  the  appropriate  personnel  should  be  called  at  an  early 
stage  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problem.  It  Is  expected  that  the  parent  will  be 
included  in  efforts  to  help  the  pupil  in  school  adjustment. 

2.  The  principal  should  noUty  the  parent  to  attend  the  presuspension  confer- 
ence by  a  personal  letter,  (Personal  letters  are  preferable  to  form  letters.)  The 
following  ]otter  is  suggested,  only : 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss  a  serious  problem  that  your 
child— (name)—  is  having*  Would  you  please  come  to  see  me  on— (date— time— 
time—place)— so  that  we  can  plan  ways  to  solve  this  problem. 
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I  must  stress  the  urgency  of  our  arriving  at  a  Joint  solution  so  that  wo  may 
avoid  suspension  or  other  alternatives. 
"Yours  very  truly,". 

3.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  a  guidance  conference  held  for  tlie  purpose  of  providing 
an  opportunity  for  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  supervisors,  et  al..  to  plan  ed- 
ucationally for  the  benefit  of  the  c^liild,  attorneys  seeking  to  represent  the  parent 
or  child  may  not  participate. 

III.    SUSPENSION  PROCEDURES 

A,  PrincipaVs  Smpension 

1.  The  school  principal  shall  have  emergency  power  to  suspend  a  student  from 
participation  In  regular  school  activity  when  he  determines  that  the  overt  be- 
havior of  that  student  prevents  the  orderly  operation  of  the  class  or  other  ac- 
tivities or  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  physical  injury  to  school  per- 
sonnel or  students.  Such  susjiension  shall  be  reviewed  daily  by  the  principal  and 
shall  last  only  so  long  as  such  conditions  continue  to  prevail,  but  in  no  case 
skaU  exceed  five  days.  No  student  shall  be  placed  under  emergency  suspension 
pursuant  to  this  section  twlde  consecutively  or  more  than  twice  in  one  school 
year.  (Xote:  the  above  Is  an  excerpt  from  the  Board  of  Education  resolution 
adopted  October  22,  1960.)  The  clear  intention  of  the  suspension  procedure  Is 
that  suspension  for  a  period  beyond  five  days  shall  have  been  preceded  by  a 
hearing,  consequently  a  principal's  suspension  may  not  be  followed  consecutively 
by  a  superintendent's  suspension. 

2.  AVhenever  a  pupil  under  the  care  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  or  another 
agency  or  therapist  |s  to  be  suspended,  the  principal  shall  consult  with  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Guidance,  or  agency  or  therapist  prior  to  the  suspension.  The  final  de^rl- 
slon  remains  with  the  principal. 

3.  'ilie  principal  will  remove  the  pupil  from  his  class  and  must  keep  Jdm  In 
school  under  aupervUion  until  the  close  of  the  school  day  or  the  arrival  of  the 
person  in  parental  relation  to  the  pupil. 

4.  The  student's  parents  and  community  superintendent  or  the  supervising 
assistant  superintendent  shall  be  immediately  advised  of  any  emergency  suspen- 
sion by  telephone  or  telegram  and  the  reasons  therefor.  The  parents  shall  also 
be  informed  by  certified  mall,  posted  on  the  dap  of  suspension,  that  their  child 
has  been  suspended,  the  specific  reasons  for  the  suspension  and  that  their  presence 
is  requested  at  school  for  a  conference  at  which  time  the  pai*ent  will  be  permitted 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  findings  leading  to  the  student's  removal  from 
class,  to  question  the  complainants  and  to  present  additional  information.  Tlie 
following  format  should  be  used :  (N.B.  A  personal  letter  is  suggested  rather 
than  a  duplicated  form.) 

"I  regret  that  it  has  become  necessary  to  suspend  your  <  Id  from  school 
until  (Set  date  not  to  exceed  5  days),  because 

(State  specific  reason  with  clarity  and  definlteness) 

It  Is  important  that  you  call  or  write  to  my  office  immediately  to  make  an 
api>olntment  for  a  mutually  convenient  time.  At  that' time,  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  examine  and  discuss  the  relevant  facts  with  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, so  that  we  may  plan  together  for  your  child's  return  to  school.  If  you 
wish,  you  may  bring  two  persons.  They  may  be  attorneys  but  may  act  In  the 
capacity  of  advisors  only.  Puring  the  period  of  suspension,  your  child  should 
be  kept  at  home  during  school  hours." 

A  copy  of  the  Appeals  Procedures  must  be  enclosed  with  suspension  letter  to 
the  parents. 

5.  The  conference  will  be  conducted  by  the  principal  who  will  explain  the 
basis  of  his  decision  to  suspend  and  allow  the  parent  and  student  to  present 
their  side  of  the  story.  According  to  state  law,  the  person  in  parental  relation 
may  ask  questions  of  complaining  witnesses,  Parental  responsibility  should  be 
emphasized  According  to  the  By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  at  the  confer- 
ence the  parent  and  the  prtndpal  may  each  have  the  assistance  of  up  to  two 
additional  persons  unless  both  parties  agree  to  the  presence  of  more  persons. 

6.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  parent's  attendance  at  the  con- 
ference. If  the  person  in  parental  relation  to  the  child  fails  to  respond  or  appear, 
the  principal  may  refer  the  case  to  the  community  superintendent  or  supervising 
assistant  superintendent  who  shall  take  such  action  as  he  may  determine.  A  con- 
ference cannot  take  place  unless  the  parent  or  person  in  parental  Telati<m  is 
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liiesfiit.  A  guidance  approach  should  be  emphasized  and  maintained  throughout 
tlie  conference  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  an  adversary  proceeding 

7«  A  pupil  saspended  by  the  principal  must  be  turned  to  the  School  by  the 
principal  no  later  than  o  school  days  after  the  day  of  the  principaVn  HUnpi^Hum 
A  iwnnanent  rcH;ord  Of  the  guidanc-e  conference  held  in  connection  with  the  sus- 
iwnsion  will  be  mainbiined  by  the  principal. 

8.  A  pupil  suspended  by  the  priiiciiml  under  this  section  may  not  he  sunpendrd 
fiwrv.  than  tu  ivv  during  the  tfchool  year.  These  may  not  be  consecutive  periods  of 
.sn.si)en.sion. 

$).  At  the  end  of  every  attendance  reporting  period  of  the  school  vear,  each 
prmcipal  will  send  to  the  Community  Suj)erintendent  or  Supervising'  Assistant 
Superitendents : 

The  name  of  each  pupil  suspended 

The  reas(m  for  susiMjnsion 

Date  susiiended 

I>ate  of  principars  hearing 

Date  of  pupil's  return  to  chiss 

Xumlier  of  s(*hool  days  susi»ended 
10.  The  suspended  pupil  will  remain  on  the  register  of  his  school  and  will  Ih» 
marked  absent  in  the  roll  book  during  the  iieriwl  of  susptmsion. 

B,  Community  Superintendent's  or  Supervising  Assistant  SuperintendenVs 
Suspension 

1.  When  a  principal  l>e]ieves  that «  student  is  so  disniptive  as  to  prevent  the 
orderly  oiwration  of  classes  or  other  school  activities,  presents  a  dear  and 
present  danger  of  physical  injury  to  other  students  or  school  |)eii5onnel,  or  that 
he  will  benefit  from  an  altermitive  educational  experience,  he  shall  refer  such 
cases  to  the  community  superintendent  or  supervising  assistant  superintendent, 
giving  him  a  brief  summary  of  the  students  behavior. 

2,  If  the  Community  Sui)erintendent/Supervi8ing  Assistant  Superintendent 
decides  on  the  basis  of  the  information  provided  by  the  principal  that  susiiension 
procedures  are  warranted,  he  shall  schedule  a  hearing  on  notice  of  not  more  than 
five  school  days  by  certified  letter  to  the  parents  of  the  student  and  should  hold 
such  hearing  i»n  or  before  the  fifth  school  day  of  suspension.  The  notice  shall 
designate  the  date,  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  and  shall  contain  a  statement 
setting  forth  the  parentis  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel  and  a  statement  of  the 
specific  behavior  of  the  student  Since  the  decision  to  suspend  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  community  superintendent/supervising  assistant  suiierintendent  he  is 
required  to  send  the  letter  of  suspension.  (The  following  format  is  suggested 
onlv) 

Suggested  Format: 
"Dear  ; 

"At  the  request  of  ,  Principal  of  ._i  and  in  view  of 

charged  serious  misbehavior,  your  (daughter/son)  has  been  suspended  from 
school.  The  allegations  of  mispbehavior  include  the  following:, 

(State  specific  reasons  with  clarity  and  definiteness) 
"A  guidance  conference  and  suspense  hearing  has  been  sche<l«led  for 

"DATE  ^ 

**TIMB  ^ 

"PTACB  

'PHONE   

"It  is  most  in^wrtant  that  you  at^nd  this  conference  and  that  vou  bring  vour 
(daughter/son)  with  you.  In  accordance  with  St^te  Education  liw,  you  may  if 
you  wish,  have  counsel  accompany  you  to  this  i!onferem?e.  You  or  counsel  have 
the  right  to  question  witnesses. 

"Dming  this  period  of  suspension,  is  not  to  come  to  school  and  should 

be  kept  home  during  school  hours. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

ur,  ....  "JoHW  Doe, 

**Communltv  Sup€Hntend4mt  or  Supervising  Assistant  Superintendent:' 

A  eo^s  of  the  Appeals  Procedure  must  be  r^nclosed  with  suspension  letter  to 
the  parents. 

8.  On  the  day  that  the  principal  telephones  the  district  office  and  the  community 
superintendent/supervising  assistant  superintendent  agrees  to  schedule  a  nm- 
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Iieiise  hearing  for  the  pupil,  the  pupil  is  to  remain  in  school  until  the  close  of  the 
day, 

it  is  tlie  responsibiiity  of  tlie  principai  to  utiiize  evetr  availai>ie  means  to 
notify  tiie  parent  or  person  in  parental  relati<m8iiip  on  that  day  tliat  tiie  com- 
munity superintendent/}»upervising  assistant  superintendent  is  suspending  the 
pupil  on  tiie  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the  schooi. 

The  iiarent  or  person  in  parental  relationslilp  may  requef^t  an  extension  of 
time  for  the  date  of  the  hearing.  The  time  extension  may  lie  granted  by  the 
community  superintendent/supervising  assistant  superintendent.  If  tlie  time 
extehsloii  is  granted,  the  community  saperintendent/supervlslng  assistant  sui)er- 
intendent  should  notify  tiie  parent  t>y  telegram  and/or  certified  mail  of  the  new 
date,  time  and  place  of  the  iiearing  and  tiiat  the  child  is  to  be  kept  out  of  school 
during  the  suspension. 

4.  Tlie  hearing  shall  be  conducted  In  full  accordance  with  the  statutory  re- 
quirements which  provide  that  no  pupil  may  be  susiiended  for  a  period  in  excess 
of  five  school  days  lUiiess  such  pupil  and  the  person  in  parental  rclati<m  to  such 
pupil  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing,  ujwn  reasonable  notice, 
at  which  such  pupil  shall  have  the  right  of  reprt««entation  by  counsel,  with  the 
right  to  question  witnesses  against  such  pupil. 

The  important  purpose  above  and  beyond  meeting  the  statutory  requirements 
is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  parents,  teacliers,  suijervisors,  et  al.,  to  plan 
educationally  for  the  benefit  of  the  child.  The  community  .superintendent  or 
supervising  assistant  superintendent  shall  make  a  written  statement  of  his  find- 
ings, together  with  the  determination  thereof.  Such  determination  may  include 
among  other  appropriate  measures  the  pupil's  reinstatement,  transfer  to  another 
schooi,  referral  for  placement  In  a  Schooi  for  Socially  Maladjusted  Children, 
referral  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  or  other  suitable  professional  agency 
for  study  and  recommendaUon. 

In  certain  suspension  ca^  where  the  recommendation  is  that  the  pupil  be 
placed  in  an  alternative  educational  institution,  pending  such  placement,  it  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  Community  Superintendent  or  supervising  assistant 
superintendent  to  provide  for  some  other  means  of  instruction,  such  as  home 
instmctlon. 

Suspension  should  take  place  only  after  a  finding  that  the  continued  attend- 
ance of  the  pupil  at  his  former  situation  prevents  the  orderly  operation  of  the 
classroom  or  other  school  activity  or  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  of 
physical  injury  to  students  or  other  school  personnel.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  the  parent's  attendance.  If  the  parent  fails  to  appear  the  com- 
munity superintendent  or  the  supervising  assistant  superintendent  shall  re- 
schedule tlie  hearing,  but  may  suspend  a  pupil  pending  the  rescheduled  hearing 
where  he  finds  that  the  continued  attendance  of  the  pupil  at  his  former  educa- 
tional situation  prevents  the  orderly  operation  of  the  dassroom  or  other  schooi 
activity  or  presents  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  physical  injury  to  students 
or  to  other  school  personnel. 

5.  The  suspended  pupil  wii.  remain  on  the  register  of  his  school  and  will  be 
marked  absent  in  the  roll  book  during  tlie  period  of  suspension.  Atn^r^triate 
notation  of  the  suspension  siiOUld  also  be  recorded  on  thp  cumulative  reconl. 

6.  A  suspended  pupil  who  moves  to  another  school  district  within  the  City  shall 
l>e  placed  immediately  upon  the  register  of  the  school  serving  the  new  residence 
and  suHiienslon  shall  be  continued.  All  i»ertinent  Information  will  be  forwarde<l 
to  the  c(Mnmmiity  superintendent  or  supervising  assistant  suijerlntmident  of  the 
new  district,  who  will  make  final  disiM)sition  of  the  case. 

?.  At  the  end  of  each  attendance  reporting  period,  the  i*ommunity  superintend- 
ent or  sui^ervlsing  assistant  superlntHident  will  forward  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  a  report  on  pupil  suspensions,  including  the  following : 

a)  A  summary  of  the  rK>mmunity  superintendent's  or  supervising  assistant 
superintendent's  susi)ensions  and  descriptive  data  regarding  disposition  and 
status  as  well  as  time  elapsed  since  the  date  of  suspension. 

b)  The  number  of  principal  suspensions  and  the  duration  of  each  suspension. 

J\\  KGOULATXONS  QOVERNI50  APPEALS 

If,  after  meeting  with  the  school  principal,  the  parent  believes  that  the  sus- 
pension was  not  justified,  he  may,  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools, 
apt>eal  in  the  first  instance  lo  the  community  superintendent  and  In  the  second 
instance  from  the  community  superintendent  to  the  community  school  board  and 
then  to  the  Central  Board  of  Education  to  review  the  suspension  decision. 
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Appeals  affecting  high  rchool  and  special  school  students  should  i>e  api)ea]ed  in 
the  tlrst  instance  to  the  supervisiUi^  assistant  superintendent  and  in  the  second 
instance  to  the  Central  Board  of  Education. 

After  a  decision  on  an  appeal  is  reache<l.  the  parent  shali  he  infonued  at  the 
decision  in  writing  and  the  reasons  therefor.  In  any  case,  where  the  sui)ervi8ing 
assistant  sui)erintendent,  the  community  superintendent,  the  community  school 
Irnrd  or  the  Central  Board  of  Education  find  that  the  action  of  the  student  did 
not  jiLstify  his  siisiiension  from  classes,  the  student  shall  l)e  exonenite<l  and  any 
record  of  disciplinary  procee<lings  against  Kiim  shall  be  expunged  from  his  record. 
V^ery  truly  yours, 

Irving  Ankf.r. 
Superintendent  of  BchftoU  {Acting), 


[Enclosure  31 

The  Need  for  Immediate  Actiox  (Safety  Person xei  axd  Practices  for  the 
Xew  Vork  Orrr  Public  Schools),  Jvxe  30, 1972 

(An  interim  report  sul»mitte<I  by  a  Panel  on  School  Security  appointed  by  the 
Acidemy  for  Educational  Development;  Academy  for  Educational  Develop- 
ment, Inc.) 

L  INTRODUCTION 

Toward  a  Policy  of  School  Safety 

Students  cannot  learn  and  teachers  cannot  teach  in  an  atmosphere  where  they 
fear  for  their  personal  safety.  Wbetlier  their  fears  are  gnmnded  in  reality  or 
are  a  reaction  to  exaggerated  rumors^  they  must  be  overcome  or  reduced  to  a 
minimum  if  the  education  provided  by  the  schools  is  not  to  be  seriously  imimired. 

An  effective  program  to  resolve  problems  of  school  safety  must  involve  both 
respoases  to  crisis  and  ongoing  provisi<ms  aimed  at  preventing  the  development 
of  crises.  At  the  same  time,  actions  taken  to  deal  with  sadden  emergencies  must 
be  consistent  with  plans  to  meet  long-range  safety  objectives  and  must  not 
merely  delay  attenUcm  to  alleviating  the  causes  of  unsafe  conditions.  It  is  equally 
important  to  avoid  the  build  up  of  a  security  structure  which  could  prevent  the 
dev^opment  of  more  effective  safety  measures.  Reascmable  safety  for  all  who  go 
to  the  schools  on  legiUmate  business  or  who  attend  school  functions  is  a  right 
and  not  a  privilege.  Requiring  pupils  to  attend  school  by  law  places  upon  public 
safety  officials,  budget  authorities,  school  administrators,  and  other  school  em- 
ployees a  mandate  to  provide  essential  safeguards  for  the  person  and  property 
of  pupils  and  school  employees  while  in  school  or  on  their  way  to  and  from  per- 
forming their  required  responsibilities. 

Schools  are  obligated  to  provide  protection  against  possible  harm  from  physi- 
cal violence  of  individuals  or  from  civil  disturbances  by  a  group,  against  possible 
fire,  flood,  violent  storm  or  explosions,  against  vandalism,  theft  or  extortion; 
against  disease  or  food  poisoning,  against  drug  abuse  or  illegal  acts  committed 
by  students  or  non-students  at  or  near  school  property;  against  traffic  hazards 
that  might  endanger  lives  of  those  who  come  to  the  schools,  and  against  acci- 
dents resulting  from  preventable  hazard  conditions.  The  allocation  of  responsi- 
bilities among  employees  and  students,  cooperation  with  public  safety  officials 
in  other  branches  of  government,  the  design,  location,  and  equipment  of  school 
buildings,  and  the  presentation  ot  facts  before  budget  and  policy-making  bodies 
and  the  public  are  all  important  elements  of  a  school  system  safety  prt^ram. 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  this  problem,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education 
asked  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development,  Inc.  to  evaluate  the  present 
school  security  program  and  to  make  both  short-range  and  long«range  recom- 
mendations for  its  improvement  The  Academy,  in  its  turn,  recruited  a  Panel  of 
distinguished  citizens  to  review  the  findings  of  its  staff  studies  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations. This  is  an  interim  report  on  security  personnel.  The  Panel  will 
submit  a  final  report  on  the  overall  security  program  for  the  New  York  City 
Schools  in  November. 

In  considering  ways  to  establish  a  fear^free  learning  environment,  the  Panel 
was  unanimous  in  its  feeling  that  the  emphasis  must  be  on  an  understinding  and 
forewarning  of  problems  rather  than  on  punitive  action  against  perpetrators. 

Recognissing- that  most  trouble  in  the  schools  is  a  reflection  of  the  society 
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lieyoiid  the  sthoolroom  door,  tlie  Panpl  agreed  that  the  primary  emphasis  must 
l)e  on  community  involvement  to  engender  community  resi)e(:t  for  its  e<hi«itional 
institutions.  Such  involvement  and  respect  will  provide  more  securil  v  than  any 
number  of  police,  guards,  or  other  security  personnel. 

A  school  safety  program  must,  therefoie,  involve  definition  of  and  acceptance 
of  some  responsibility  not  only  by  the  sch«wl  administrator  and  public  and  school 
safety  officials  and  specialists  but  by  school  employees,  imrents  and  the  students 
themselves  all  of  whom  must  understand  and  accept  their  share  of  responsibility. 
At  the  same  time,  ft  is  important  to  iasure  protection  of  individual  rights  of 
alleged  offenders  as  well  as  to  safeguard  possible  victims  and  to  recognize  that 
human  values  take  prece<ience  over  property  where  it  is  necessary  to  make  such 
a  determination. 

I>esign  of  a  safety  program,  allocation  of  responsibility,  pn»viding  training  of 
iwrsonnel  and  students  in  their  responsibilities  for  safety  measures  ami  for  their 
role  in  different  kinds  of  crises,  requires  a  strong  leader  with  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  status.  He  must  have  ready  access  to  the  Chancellor  and  lie  able  to  rep- 
resent him  effectively  in  dealing  with  public  safety,  public  health,  school  employee 
organization,  budgetary,  and  transportation  officials.  He  must  be  recognized 
through  the  school  system  as  an  expert  in  school  safety  whose  primatr  concern 
is  to  advance  education  through  improved  safety  conditions,  not  to  build  a  school 
system  security  force  empire. 

These  are  considerations  which  the  Panel  believes  should  take  into  account 
when  formulating  a  program  of  action  designed  to  improve  safety  and  security  in 
New  York  City  schools,  to  assnre.  parents,  employees  and  pupils  that  school 
attendance  is  as  safe  as  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be,  and  to  designate  where  respon- 
sibility lies  for  different  aspects  of  safety  so  that  those  who  are  responsible  mav 
be  held  accountable. 

The  Panel  became  increasingly  confident  as  it  examined  available  facts  from 
New  York  City,  however  insufficient  or  clouded  by  emotional  reactions,  that  the 
problem  of  school  safety  required  prcmipt  and  effective  action  of  several  tvpes. 
Students,  parents,  and  employees  need  to  see  immediate  action  on  known  prob- 
lems as  an  assurance  that  a  long-range  eff^tive  school  safety  pro^m  is  on  the 
way  to  becoming  a  reality. 

This  interim  report  contains  a  series  of  recommendations  many  of  which  can 
be  implemented  for  the  Fall  1»72  term.  The  Panel  believes  that  these  recom- 
mendations ate  consistent  with  the  philosophy  which  will  guide  the  long-range 
recommendatiims  to  be  contained  in  their  final  r^rt  In  that  report,  the  Panel, 
in  addition  to  discussing  si)ecialissed  personnel,  expects  to  deal  with  such  broad 
areas  as:  reducing  per-school  enrollment;  provisions  for  educational  choice;  the 
relationship  of  the  school  plant  to  school  security :  restructuring  some  curricu- 
lum ;  and  suggestions  for  measures  to  reduce  vandalism  and  theft 
Summary  of  Recommmdaiiona 

At  the  present  time  New  York  City  must  have  personnel  in  the  schools  whose 
primary  concern  is  to  promote  safety  in  the  schools.  However,  if  there  is  to  be 
immediate  action  to  improve  the  atmosphere  of  the  schools,  everyouf^teachers 
and  studaits  as  well  as  special  personnel— must  participate  actively  in  the  school 
safety  program. 

Today's  school  security  program  grew  in  response  to  a  crisis  situation  and 
has  been  molded  to  meet  a  series  of  ad  hoc  directives.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
this  study  is  to  help  the  ChancellcMr  to  develop  a  cohesive  set  of  objectives  and 
guidelines  which  will  enable  the  high  schools  and  Community  School  Districts  to 
achieve  a  high  level  of  safety.  These  objectives  and  guidelines  wIU  establish 
benchmarks  against  which  to  evaluate  the  safety  program  of  each  school  and 
District. 

The  Panel's  major  recommendations  which  should  undergird  an  effective 
program  of  school  safety  are  as  follows : 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  application  of  the  guidelines  designed  to  meet  the 
designated  objectives  should  be  delegated  by  the  Chancellor  to  an  Administrator 
of  School  Safety  whose  sole  responsibility  would  be  to  administer  the  safety 
program.  ^ 

2.  Specialized  personnel  should  be  assigned  in  the  schools  to  work  in  the  safetv 
program.  It  is  not  desirable  to  build  a  paramilitary  force  which  would  have  a 
tend^icy  to  become  institutiwialiaed  and  thus  might  persist  long  after  the 
societal  conditions  which  called  it  into  being  have  disappeared.  Personnel  should, 
therefore,  be  selected  for  a  finite  period  and  the  program  should^  have  built-in 
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opiwrtunltios  for  them  to  move  up  either  in  the  school  system  or  into  otlier  roles 
in  the  City.  Personnel  to  be  selected  should  include : 

a.  Student  .Senice  Officers— in  the  numl>er  to  he  detennined  by  the 
Administrator  of  School  Safety  in  consultation  with  high  school  princi- 
IKils  and  District  Superintendents.  Those  of  the  present  security  guards 
who  are  requeste<l  by  a  priuciiwl  should  be  rehired;  others  should  be  selected 
by  the  principal  from  among  those  iiersons  known  in  and  to  tlie  school 
community. 

b.  Student  Service  Coordinators— twenty  professionals— former  teachers, 
lawyers,  policemen,  etc. — to  serve  in  teams  of  two  as  sources  of  infonnation. 
advice,  supervision,  and  emergency  aid.  They  would  provide  a  continuing 
liaison  between  the  central  board  and  the  high  schools  and  community 
districts  on  matters  of  safety. 

3.  All  Student  Service  personnel  should  be  hired  on  the  same  basis  as  other 
non-teaching  school  staff.  They  should  have  the  same  Job  security  and  fringe 
benefits. 

4.  Student  Service  Officers  and  Coordinators  should  not  wear  uniforms  nor 
carry  arms. 

5.  Separate  training  programs  should  be  developed  at  once  so  that  Student 
Senk*©  Officers  and  Student  Service  Coordinators  can  each  have  a  thorough 
grounding  in  community  relations  and  people  management  as  well  as  City 
and  school  laws  and  regulations  before  school  opens  in  September.  In  the  future, 
arrangements  should  lie  made  with  one  or  more  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  enable  this  staff  to  increase  competencies  and  to  earn  degrees  in  order 
that  they  may  move  up  one  of  a  series  of  career  ladders. 

0.  Principals  should  receive  special  training  on  how  to  respond  to  the  new 
tyi)es  of  problems  arising  in  schools  today.  The  course  should  include  sensitivity 
training  focused  on  such  iMroblem  areas  as  the  disaffected  student  and  the  com- 
munity  expressing  hostility  to  the  school.  It  should  also  cover  such  topics  as 
how  to  recognize  a  brewing  crisis,  how  to  respond  to  a  non-negotiable  demand, 
and  when  to  call  the  police. 

7.  Principals  should  be  expected  to  develop  a  safety  plan  for  their  own  schools, 
detenuining  the  proper  use  of  police,  School  Service  Officers,  teachers,  parents, 
and  students. 

a  An  effective  grievance  machinery  should  be  established  in  each  school.  Since 
school  communities  vary  widely,  the  principal  should  be  empowered  to  determine 
what  best  meets  the  needs  of  his  or  ner  school.  In  making  this  choice,  the  principal 
should  keep  in  mind  the  need  to  involve  students,  teachers,  and  parents ;  the  need 
for  a  way  to  defuse  sudden  flareups  as  well  as  long-range  complaints ;  and  the 
need  for  a  system  which  can  oc^  on  problems  brought  before  it,  not  Just  rehash 
them.  Possibilities  include  broadly  representative  committees,  teacher  ombuds- 
men, etc. 

II.  PBIORITIES  AND  BUDGET 

The  Immediate  Need  referred  to  in  the  title  of  this  report  calls  for  leadership 
at  this  time  from  the  Chancellor  and  the  Board  of  Education  in  establishing  a 
comprehensive  program  of  school  safety.  Assuming  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  implement  the  entire  program  at  one  time,  the  following  priorities  are  sug- 
gested : 

1.  Announcement  of  the  inauguration  of  an  overall  school  safety  plan  as  out< 
lined  in  this  report  (Early  July) 

2.  Appointment  as  Administrator  of  School  Safety  of  a  man  with  the  expertise 
and  political  awareness  to  oversee  an  effective  prograOL  Appointment  of  small 
supporting  staff.  (End  of  July) 

Identification  by  principals  of  those  who  were  security  guards  in  1071-1972 
whom  they  want  rehired  and  trained  as  Student  Service  Officers,  (The  number 
for  training  is  estimated  to  be  100  to  150.)  (End  of  July) 

4.  Development  and  conduct  of  two  training  programs,  one  for  Student  Service 
Officers  and  one  f^r  Student  Service  (^rdinators.  Given  the  short  time  available, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  contract  for  training  with  professional  experts.  (During 
August  and  early  September) 

6.  Selection  of  20  Student  Service  Coordinators.  Leave-of-absence  arrangements 
to  be  made  where  appropriate*  (In  Angust) 

The  cost  of  these  steps  is  estimated  as  follows : 
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  board  Districtf 

Administratof   ,  ««« 

2ocoordjnatof$at$i2.5oov..::::::::;r:::;*"   -»-— .  «.5co..,...^.,.....^^,. 

300  student  scrwca  officers  at  $6,500..;..;;.-.::..:^^^^  ,  SS'SS 

150s udentserviceolfiMfsat $6,500..;...;..-,.;;              ; -----------  i.muoo 

Tf  ainlni  prof  ram :                                           -       -  -  -  -  -  - — -—  -  -  — -  .  .  .  .>        975, 000 

100  student  service  officers  at  $750.   7c  am 

50  student  service  officers  at  $750  ::  ** "^  -^^  vi'ifA 

20  student  service  coordinators  at  $750. ..... ... :  -". " "  '      " * iS'nM*  ^ 

continiency  --^-.-...---->  x---.-".^i^^w:::::;^  25:eM:;:;:::::r"^" 

^"^•^  2.37S.C00  l.li^SOO 

Grand  total.....  -^  --.^.  .^  •  •^  •^•^  ..^^^^ 

Following  the  opening  of  school  in  September  1972. 

Once  the  foregoing  steps  are  underway,  the  remainder  of  the  proffram  can 
be  implemented  as  follows: 

1.  IdentiflcaUon  by  princiiwls  of  an  addltt(mal  300  iiersons  suitable  for  train- 
ing as  Student  Service  Officers  in  all  schools.  «»«*wt*'«  vrum 

2.  EstabUshment  of  an  arrangement  with  one  or  more  two-  or  four-vear  col- 
leges to  enatte  Student  Service  Officers  to  use  their  in-school  assignment  as  the 
first  rung  of  an  educational  and  career  lad^der. 

3.  Conduct  of  a  training  course  for  new  pers<mneL  Once  the>  have  been  checked 

^^^Ji^lSoL"^!!!?"^!^  ^^^''^''^  '^ft^^  school  hours. 

(»See  sug^oris  below  with  rei^KJCt  to  use  of  Coordinates  as  trainers  ) 

*  *  u  ,  ^^"^  conduct  of  ft  training  course  for  printlpals  in  all  ai^cts 
of  school  safety  and  people  mamgement  *«  a^pecis 

5.  Inslstrace  that  every  principal  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  for  his  or  her 
school  covering  aU  aspects  of  safety. 

5'.??^®  ^™  of  eflfective  student  advocacy  machinery  in 
every  Junior  high  and  high  8cho<rt.  ^""icry  in 

n»JS^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^5®  Coordinators,  once  trained  themselves,  should  be 
oSf^l  J^i***!*  "^^^^  portion  of  the  training  for  new  Student  Service 
Officers,  the  cost  for  implementatton  of  these  steps  is  esttmated  as  foUows  • 
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Centnl 
board 

Otstricts 

Trainint: 

200  Student  service  officers  at  $500  ^ 

50.000 

SobtoCtI  

Grand  t«ti:  

45.000 
95.000 

The  training  budget  will  not  recur  in  anything  like  that  magnitnde  The  on- 
f?5§.<5Sf^i for  personnel  18  fsJoO.OW.  which  if  TmSwe  wit^^ 
$1JOO,000  gp^i  or  security  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  which  have  a  student 
S^niSUL''S^^^%'''"."'i''"5  *"  New  York  City.  The  IMstrirt  ol  CoCmWa 

om^N^w  Sste'        '  ^^"'"^  ^  i^^"* 

m.  pmso5ifEL 

flt.T?*JS^^i,™iJ^®  '^H^}  program  to  be  ouUined  by  the  Panel  in  its 

A^^Ll^^^.?^^}^.  ^.'J  *°  '  lessening  ot  the  need  for  perswinel  primarily 
devoted  to  "security".  Also,  so^lled  security  problems  stem  from  a  variety 
of  causes  jch«A  lend  themselves  to  a  variety  of  solutions.  Thu"  Se  pinel  Is 
iTCommendlng  several  types  of  personnel  to  fulflll  different  fun^ons 
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Administrators 

There  are  several  interrelated  factors  wlileh  make  a  school  a  safe  plaOe  in 
which  to  teach  and  learu.  The  Panel  felt  that  it  should  be  ctmcenied  with  lire 
hazards,  health  standards,  and  safety  niles  in  order  to  provide  complete  safety 
for  both  buildings  and  personnel.  In  order  to  coordinate  these  functions,  the 
Panel  recommends  the  creation  of  a  new  position  in  the  New  York  City  Schools 
of  Administrator  of  S^^ool  Safety.  In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  safety, 
the  person  so  designated  should  not  only  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  in  areas  pertaining  to  safety,  but  should  be  a  person  of  enough 
distinction  and  political  sophistication  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  officials 
at  the  highest  level.  The  new  Administrator  of  School  Safety  should  have  regular 
and  emergency  access  to  die  Mayor's  office,  the  Police  and  Fire  Commissioners, 
the  Transportation  Authority,  the  Presiding  Judge  of  the  Family  Court,  and 
key  City  officials  such  as  the  head  of  the  Youth  Services  Administration. 

Because  safety  and  security  in  the  schools  is  a  nationwide  problem,  the  study 
staflf  examined  the  school  systems  of  26  other  cities.  Each  of  them  had  one  or 
more  citywide  administrators  who  deroted  full  time  to  security  and  related 
problems.  The  problems  are  so  pervasive,  so  volatile,  and  so  complex^iii  Xew 
York  as  elsewhere— that  the  Chancellor  should  appoint  a  full-time  Administrator 
of  School  Safety.  The  Administrator  would  be  responsible  for  the  day*to*day 
administration  of  the  school  safety  program  seeing  to  it  that  there  are  proper 
training  opportunities  for  Student  Safety  Officers,  that  the  Prindimls  are  ad* 
hering  to  their  safety  phins,  that  proper  action  is  taken  on  the  information 
provided  by  the  Student  Service  Coordimitors  and  that  the  program  for  student 
grievances  is  working  effectively. 

In  addition  hi  would  be  responsible  for  sheeting  and  supervising  profesfdonal 
help  to  develop  and  conduct  a  training  program  for  Student  Service  staff,  for 
principals  and  possibly  for  other  school  personnel.  He  may  wish  to  contract 
for  tiiese  training  programs  frma  specialista  rather  than  to  enhirge  his  permanent 
staff. 

Student  Service  Coordinators 

Present  personnel  who  have  been  hired  to  perform  a  narrowly  defined  security 
function  are  supervised  solely  by  the  Assistant  Principal  or  other  school-related 
official  designated  by  each  principal  However,  an  additional  staff  of  skilled  pro- 
fessionals is  needed.  Th^  should  perform  an  intelligence  function  for  the 
Chancellor  similar  to  the  function  performed  for  the  Mayor  by  his  Education 
Task  Force.  In  addition  to  providing  a  communications  network  between  the 
schools  and  the  Board  of  Education*  the  Coordinators  would  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house fbr  the  sharing  of  experiences  among  the  City's  92  high  schools  and  31 
School  Districts,  and  could  offer  continuing  advice  and  emergency  aid  to  in- 
dividual schools  or  District  Superintendents. 

The  Panel  suggests  10  two-member  teams  of  Student  Service  Coordinators. 
Each  team  would  be  responsible  for  three  Community  School  Districts  and  nine 
or  ten  high  schools.  They  would  visit  each  District  or  school  on  a  regular  basis, 
and  would  respond  at  once  to  an  emergency  call  from  any  school  to  which  they 
were  assigned. 

They  would  be  expected  to  develop  rapport  with  members  of  the  school  staff, 
parents  and  other  community  leaders,  the  local  police,  and  students  representing 
the  variety  of  backgrounds  within  the  school  register. 

The  personal  and  experiential  qualifications  for  this  staff  of  coordinators 
should  be  fiexible.  They  should  have  a  broad  spectnim  of  talent  in  communica- 
tions, insight  into  personal  and  group  dynamics,  a  keen  interest  in  community 
relations,  and  training  In  mediation  techniques.  As  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
administration  as  well  as  the  emergency  operating  team,  the  coordinators  must 
be  a  multi-talented  diplomatic  corps.  The  Administrator  of  School  Safety  should 
experiment  with  several  types  of  personnel,  all  of  whom  should  be  college  grad- 
uates. Among  thosi  who  mighr  be  used  are  teachers  or  former  teachers,  com- 
munity leaders,  and  police  or  former  police.  Teachers  and  policemen  who  volun- 
teer and  are  selected  to  serve  on  these  teams  might  be  given  a  !*-year  leave  of 
absence  from  their  present  assifoiuents. 

Because  the  role  of  Coordinator  could  serve  as  an  excellent  training  ground 
for  those  interested  fn  youth  work,  school  administration,  or  other  community 
service,  funds  to  train  personnel  for  this  new  typa  of  position  might  well  be  forth- 
coming from  sourt-es  such  as  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council, 
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As  couiiDuiiicatlons  specialists,  tlie  Student  Service  Coordinators  ctnild  serve 
many  functions.  First,  t\wy  would  report  daily  to  the  Administrator  of  School 
Safety  with  a  running  account  of  what  is  hap|)ening  in  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munities surrounding  them  as  it  affects  the  schools.  They  would  know  ai>out 
local  conditions,  community  meetings,  risinic  crime,  incidents  likely  to  be  picked 
up  by  the  media,  etc,  TUey  would  also  be  aware  of  schools  that  lacked  or  had 
inadecjuate  personnel  and  could  see  to  It  that  the  situation  was  improved.  More 
importantly,  they  would  learn  first  hand  about  safety  programs  that  seenie<l 
to  be  working  particularly  wclK  Thus  they  could  serve  as  a  kind  of  data  bank 
for  the  high  schools  and  Community  School  Districts  which  now  have  no  common 
meeting  ground  on  safety  matters. 

Second,  the  Student  Service  Coordinators  could  consult  with  the  principal  and 
the  person  directly  in  charge  of  safety  in  each  school  to  discuss  his  or  her  prob- 
lems and  personnel,  aud  with  his  guidance  (and  permission)  work  with  individ- 
ual staff  members  to  improve  their  performance.  For  instance.  Student  Service 
Officers  should  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  how  a  specific  incident  should  have 
been  handled — or  cotild  alert  the  Coordinators  to  an  anticipated  situation.  They 
would  also  have  an  opportunity  to  use  the  Coordinators  as  a  go-between  to 
handle  complaints  or  grievances  they  might  have  about  their  job  or  about  their 
in-school  supervision* 

Finally,  these  Coordinators  should  be  called  in  whenever  a  principal  feels  that 
a  school  crisis  could  be  calmed  or  averted  with  the  use  of  additional  personnel. 
This  would  be  particularly  advantageous  in  a  situation  where  the  principal  de- 
termines that  the  presence  of  iwlice— in  uniform,  unfamiliar  with  the  school,  and 
possibly  unresiK>nsive  to  the  principal's  direction — ^might  exacerbate  a  volatile 
situation. 

It  should  l)e  noted  that  the  establishment  of  these  teams  would  obviate  the 
need  for  the  present  mobile  squads.  Their  members  could  form  the  Student 
Service  staff  at  specific  schools — or  be  trained  as  members  of  the  communications 
teams  if  the  Administrator  cf  School  Safety  feels  they  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
tions and  attitudes. 

Student  service  Officers 

The  title  security  guard  Is  not  really  suitable  for  the  ;n-school  staff  prot)osed. 
Tha  Panel  prefers  Student  Service  Offiers.  which  would  more  closely  describe 
the  role  e.ivisioned  in  this  report.  Their  function  would  be  to  service  the  needs 
of  the  school  population,  particularly  the  stadents,  and  it  is  important  that 
their  title  refiect  this  important  responsibility. 

Recognifjbig  that  the  principal  has  the  ultimate  resp<msibility  for  the  safety 
of  his  or  her  school--and  that  safety  is  directly  relat*^  to  tue  sehooFs  relation- 
ship to  the  community,  the  Panel  proposes  that  the  principals  immediately  be 
empowered  to  determine  which  of  the  present  guards  are  to  be  rehired  and  to 
select  any  new  personnel  to  serve  as  Student  Service  Ofllcers  from  the  local 
community  or  persons  known  to  it. 

Where  the  principal  does  not  choose  to  rehire — or  does  not  have  his  allotted 
complement  of  guards — he  should  begin  immediately  to  seek  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  men  or  women  from  his  school  community.  Parents  and  siblings  of  stti- 
dents,  graduates  of  the  school,  street  leaders,  and  returned  veterans  are  all 
likely  sources  of  recruitment. 

Like  the  high  schools,  the  local  school  districts  should  be  informed  that  all 
funds  for  the  safety  program  will  be  available  only  for  personnel  that  meet  the 
Board's  guidelines  and  have  taken  the  Board's  training  program.  They  will,  of 
course,  retain  the  right  and  be  encouraged  to  hire  community  people  as  Student 
Service  Officers. 

The  Student  Service  Officers,  unlike  the  present  guards,  should  have  the 
same  job  security  and  fringe  benefits  as  other  i>araprofessional  school  staff 
members.  New  personnel  should  be  carefully  interviewed  and  investigated, 
particularly  ,or  acceptahilitp  to  $tudent$.  (The  principal  might  well  use  a  group 
of  students  to  help  interview  prospective  Student  Service  Officers.)  While 
additional  r.^ecks  will  be  made  by  the  Central  Board  and  the  police,  the  prime 
responsibility  for  selection  of  Student  Service  Officers  compatible  with  the 
community  and  the  students  must  rest  with  the  principal. 

The  Job  description  for  Student  Service  Officer  should  stress  their  contribution 
to  the  educational  mission  of  the  school,  their  role  as  supportive  of  teachers  and 
other  staff,  and  their  ability  to  get  along  with  students.  QuaUflcaHons  should 
be  flexible.  Since  It  is  hoped  that  the  training  program  will  be  tied  Into  an 
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institution  of  higher  education,  it  would  l)e  preferable  If  Service  Officers  were 
hitch  school  graduates.  Older  i>eople  who  desire  to  further  their  education  aud  to 
move  up  a  career  ladder  should  not  be  ruled  out. 

The  principal  aud  student  deans  and  advisors  will  determine  the  tasks  to  l>e 
performed  by  each  Officer.  A  minimum  assignment  should  involve  the  identifica- 
tion of  and  building  a  relationship  with  as  many  students  as  i)Ossible.  Hoi)efully 
this  would  enable  the  officer  to  build  a  cadre  of  student  aides.  However,  he  nmst 
not  become  so  friendly  that  he  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  stop  misconduct  ou  the 
part  of  a  student/friend. 

All  guards  who  are  retained  as  Student  Service  Officers  should  l>e  required  to 
attend  the  training  course  outlined  below,  along  with  any  new  Officers  apiK>inted 
by  the  principals.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  Training  Program  will  start 
on  August  7.  Since  many  i>rincipals  will  not  make  their  appointments  until  fall. 
Officers  hired  after  September  1  should  be  carefully  screened  and  should  be 
allowed  to  start  work  under  close  supervisl<m.  A  second  coarse  should  be  offere<l 
after  school  hours  in  November  and  December  to  train  these  new  officers. 

IV.  TRAINING 

One  of  the  most  important  component^  in  the  success  of  the  safety  program 
for  the  New  York  public  schools  will  be  the  training  provided  for  Student  Serv- 
ice Officers.  The  present  training  course  is  an  informal  improvise<l  program 
toudiing  on  human  relations,  school  rules,  law,  iK)liee  training,  narcotics,  self 
defense  and  first  aid  in  a  four-we^  period. 

Training  programs  across  the  country  vary  in  lengtfti  and  content  Los  Angeles 
Public  Schools,  for  examine,  has  a  ten-week  training  program  in  police  sciem-e. 
legal  theory  and  human  relations ;  Baltimore  runs  a  six-week  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Maryland  Police  Academy:  in  Detroit,  guard  training  is  conducted 
part-time  for  30  hours;  iu  Dttde  County,  Florida,  guard  training  is  insenice 
only ;  and  in  Chicago,  since  .guards  are  almost  all  off-duty  policemen,  they  do  not 
receive  additional  formal  training. 

Since  the  Panel  is  recommending  a  new  concept  in  i>eople  management  for 
safety  purposes,  it  is  recommending  that  four-week  training  programs  be  con- 
ducted for  Student  Service  Ck>ordinators  and  Officers.  In  atbdition.  the  program 
schetlule  provides  two  weeks  of  field  experiem^  and  two  more  weeks  of  perform- 
ance evaluation,  review  and  on-ttie-Job  orientation.  This  plan  can  be  reduced, 
if  necessary,  to  meet  time  and  tnidgetary  condderationsi  Wliat  is  most  imixw-tant 
is  that  the  program  equip  Student  Service  personnel  to  assume  a  preventive, 
sefvic>oriented  role  rather  tlmn  that  of  enforcers  of  the  law. 

It  is  not  desiral>le  to  have  Service  Officers  uttend  police  academies,  mix  with 
police  officers  and  acquine  a  police  philosophy.  A  successful  school  safety  pro- 
gram must  contribute  toward  the  educational  process  and  the  improvement  of 
group  and  interpersonal  relations. 

Some  of  the  instructors  for  ttoe  proposed  program  could  he  drawn  fi-om  prin- 
cipals, deans,  and  counselors,  as  well  as  frt>m  the  New  York  Police  Academy, 
youth  organization  representatives,  NYOLU,  parent  groups,  students,  Community 
Action  Groups,  UFT  Teacher  Centers,  narcotics  experts,  and  private  security 
repiesentativea  There  should  also  be  a  numlber  of  brtiavioral  scientists  included, 
espf daily  some  who  are  known  as  community  psychologists.  Training,  to  be 
effr  ?tlve,  must  be  a  continuing  procedure.  This  might  be  accomplished  through 
bulletins,  In-service  sessions  and  conferences. 

Because  a  n«w  training  program  must  be  devised  and  conducted  to  meet  the 
immediate  need,  it  is  recommended  that  outside  professional  help  be  employed 
to  develop  this  unique  program.  Funding  for  such  a  contract  might  well  be 
available  from  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council 

1.  Student  Service  Coordinator  Orientation  (146hours,4  weeks) : 

A.  Introduction  to  the  Board  of  Education,  the  New  York  City  public 

school  system,  and  the  school  community : 
Board's  functions,  structure;  philosophy;  structure  and  functions 
of  a  typical  school  and  school  district;  community  control; 
identification  of  nonschool  personnel  significant  to  school — local 
police,  commimlty  leaders,  etc. ;  5  hours.  ^ 

B.  Introduction  to  the  Student  Service  Coordinator  function : 

Student  service  department,  function,  structure;  philosophy  of 
Student  Service  Coordinator  role:  relationship  to  educational 
function;  channels  of  communication,  educational  hierarchy; 
job  description  and  performance  standards :  5  hours. 
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1.  Student  Service  Coordinator  Orientation — Continued 

C.  luterpersonal  skills  development  : 

Trinciples  governing  human  behavior;  urban  environment:  cur- 
rent trends  in  New  York  Cit.v  affairs — iwjmlation.  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  the  school  as  a  focal  point  of  social  change ; 
introduction  to  nature  of  crime  and  criminals;  principles  of 
social  psychology  with  attention  to  ethnic  relationships  ami 
intergroup  tensions :  40  hours. 

D.  Introduction  to  the  criminal  justice  prooe<;s :: 

Relationships  between  federal,  state,  and  city  governments:  liasics 
of  a  law  suit,  civil  and  criminal  court  proceedings;  role  of  the 
police,  district  attorney,  judges,  jury,  legal  aid  and  the  defense 
attorney ;  note  taking  and  reiwrt  writing;  interviews,  interroga- 
tions, statements;  emergency  aid  t«  i)ersons;  recognizing  and 
handling  abnormal  people;  New  York  City  Police  Department 
functions  and  structure,  rules,  and  regulations:  10  hours. 

E.  Selected  aspects  of  Xew  York  penal  law  : 

Statutes  most  frequently  used  by  imtro^men  and  detectives,  in- 
cluding; assault,  conspiracy,  sex  offenses,  damage  to  and  in- 
tmsion  upon  property,  larceny,  robliery,  bribery,  official  mis- 
conduct, drug  offenses,  gambling  offenses,  offenses  against  public 
order,  firearms  and  dangerous  weaiwns :  10  hours. 

F.  Physical  trair  ing  and  law  enforcement  techniques : 

Calisthenics ;  handling  emergency  situations  (bombs,  bomb  threats, 
etc.);  search  and  frisk  procedures;  group  control;  first  aid: 
-     36  hours. 
6.  Sensitivity  training : 

T-Group  experience  with  emphasis  on  gronp  interaction  and 
values  related  to  behavior :  40  hours. 

2.  Student  Service  Officer  Orientation  (141  hours,  4  weeks) : 

A.  Introduction  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  New  York  City  public 

school  system : 

Board's  function,  structure;  philosophy;  community  control; 
stmcture  and  functions  of  a  typical  school :  10  hours. 

B.  Iptroduction  to  the  student  Service  Officer  function : 

Student  Service  Department,  function,  structure;  philosopliy  of 
Student  Service  Officer  role :  relationship  to  education  function ; 
job  description  and  performance  standards :  5  hours. 

C.  Interpersonal  skills  development : 

Principles  governing  human  behavior;  urban  environment;  cur- 
rent trends  in  New  York  City  affairs— -population,  economic  and 
social  conditions,  and  the  school  as  a  focal  point  of  social 
change ;  introduction  to  nature  of  crime  and  criminals ;  prin- 
ciples of  social  psychology :  50  hours. 

D.  Introduction  to  the  criminal  justice  process : 

Kehitlonship  between  federal,  state,  and  city  governments ;  basics 
of  a  law  suit,  civil  and  criminal  court  proceedings ;  role  of  the 
police,  district  attorney,  judges,  jury,  legal  aid  and  the  defense 
attorney :  20  honrs. 

E.  Selected  a^)eets  of  New  York  p^l  law 

Selected  statutes  most  frequently  used  by  patrolmen  and  detec- 
tives, including:  assault,  c^mspiracy,  sex  offenses,  damages  to 
and  intmstion  upon  pnH)erty,  official  misconduct,  drug  offenses, 
gambling  offenses,  offenses  against  public  order,  firearms  and 
dangerous  weapcms :  20  hours. 

F.  Physical  conditioning : 

Calisthenics,  defensive  tactics :  36  hours. 

3.  For  Both  Officers  and  Coordinators : 

A.  Field  experience  (80  hours,  2  weeks) : 

Trainees  will  perform  the  duties  of  a  Student  Service  Officer  or 
Coordinator  in  selected  public  schools  and  district  under  the 
supervision  of  a  training  instructor  and  school  otBclals  involved 
in  security 

B.  Training  evaluation,  review  and  orientation  to  permanent  assignment 

80  hours,  2  weeks) : 
1.  Human  behavior  and  civil  rights : 

A  socio-psychological  view  of  social  change  and  its  impact 
on  public  schools  in  New  York  City :  16  hours. 
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3.  For  Both  Officers  and  Cocirdinators — Continued 

B.  Training  evaluation,  review  and  orlentatlon--Continucd 

2.  Review  of  unarmed  defense  techniques : 

Reinforcement  of  established  physical  fitness  habits:  18 
hours. 

3.  Self'CritlqueKeininar: 

Self  evahiatlon  of  curriculum,  instruction  and  field  ex- 
perience :  6  honrs. 

4.  Orientation  to  permanent  assignment : 

During  the  first  week  at  the  school  or  district  to  which  the 
recruit  is  permanently  assigned,  school  ofllclals  vriU  orient 
the  new  Service  Ofilcer  or  Coordinator  to  the  school,  the 
geography  of  the  neighljorhood,  any  policies  peculiar  to 
the  school  or  District,  the  sociology  of  the  school  and  its 
community  peculations,  and  local  crime  patterns:  40 
hours. 

4.  Princiitals  :^ 

Because  many  of  the  prol>lems  which  have  brought  about  this  pressing  need 
for  sa  ""ty  personnel  are  relatively  new  to  those  in  the  New  York  City 
sclioirts*  a  training  pnK^ram  for  princii^ls  (and  a  subsequwit  course  for 
teachers  and  other  school  staff)  should  dea.  with  school-community  prob- 
lems»  rlots»  political  activities,  confrontations,  how  to  deaf  witlt  (not  how 
to  avoid)  the  drug  problem,  as  well  as  hiterpersonal  relations. 
Extensive  research  by  the  study  staff  disclosed  no  existing  course  to  prepare 
principals  to  assume  their  responsibility  to  deal  on  a  day-to-day  basis  with  safety 
problems.  Principals  need  training  in  how  to  respond  to  political  activists,  how- 
to  recognize  a  brewing  crisis,  what  to  do  with  a  n<m-negotlable  demand,  when 
to  call  the  p<^lce,  how  to  select  the  inhouse  or  c<mmiunity  personnel  to  deal  with 
certain  situaticms  and  sensitivity  training  which  focuses  on  such  particular  prob- 
lem areas  as  tlie  disaffected  or  frustrated  student  and  the  community  which  is 
expressing  hostility  to  school  policy.  The  Panel  believes  there  is  a  great  need 
for  such  training  on  the  part  of  most  principals  and  that  if  it  were  expected  of 
them  they  would  cooperate. 

One  result  of  the  training  should  be  the  preparation  by  each  principal  of  a 
foUl  safety  plan  for  his  or  her  school  to  deal  with  the  safety  of  persons  and 
with  necessary  building  improvement  (locks,  window  replacement,  etc.)  as  well 
as  the  role  of  personal,  indudlng  students^  teachers,  Student  Service  Officers, 
and  the  police.  Since  such  a  training  program  would  have  national  imi^iCAtions 
and  usefulness,  Its  development  ought  to  be  underwritten  by  one  of  several  gov- 
ernmental or  foimdation  sources. 

IV.  ADVOCACY  OP  STUDENTS*  JUOHTS 

All  of  the  Student  Ser\*ice  personnel  in  the  world  will  not  curb  disorders  nor 
stop  vandalism  in  schools  where  students  feel  increasingly  hostile  to  the  adniluls- 
tratlon  and  the  faculty  and  have  no  outlet  for  expressing  tliat  hostility.  These 
HUgr>'  emotions  sometimes  arise  from  single  misunderstandings,  but  more  often 
they  result  from  frustration  with  an  unsuitable  curriculum,  a  depersonalized, 
oversized  scho<^  register,  an  uneasy  or  even  hostile  staff. 

While  long-range  planning  will  be  required  to  alleviate  many  of  the  llto  that 
make  schools  unstable,  machinery  could  be  established  at  once  which  would  en- 
able students  to  defuse  their  anger  and  to  air  their  grievances  before  a  group  that 
can  adjudicate  tbem  in  their  own  school. 

Since  each  school  has  a  different  mix  of  studaits,  teachers,  and  parent  and  com- 
munity input,  each  principal  with  the  aid  of  parents,  teachers,  and  students  will 
need  to  determine  the  mechanism  best  suited  to  the  climate  of  his  or  her  school. 
In  making  the  decision  it  is  important  to  remember  that  often  a  single  affront—a 
jostle,  a  wrong  name  called,  or  a  challenge  felt  to  be  unfair— can  fiare  up  into  a 
scliooln^ide  Inddrat.  Only  If  the  person  or  persons  charged  with  hearing  this 
complaint  have  the  strong  backing  of  the  prindpal  and  enthusiastic  acceptancr.- 
hy  the  students,  teachers,  and  parents  can  they  function  hi  any  meaningful  way. 

Among  the  devices  that  have  been  used  successfully  in  other  school  systems 
are  ombudsmen  and  school  safety  committees.  If  a  committee  is  to  be  selected, 
it  Is  recommended  that  students  select  student  members,  teachers  select  teachers, 
and  parents  select  parents.  In  any  case,  the  principal  must  remain  in  charge  so 
that  those  aggrieved  know  that  they  can  get  action,  not  just  an  opportunity  to 
l»e  heard. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS 


If  the  ste|)S  reg»u'ding  personnel,  training,  and  advocacy  of  student  rights  ont- 

!u!lV^l}!l^  ''T^'^^'^^^^^i'  helieves  that  the  students,  staff, 

imd  parents  will  view  the  September  19T2  opening  of  school  with  greater  onti- 
inisrii.  Once  the  school  year  is  safely  under  way,  planning  to  improve  manv  other 
areas  that  contribute  to  a  healthy  learning  atmospSierl  can  begin.  Such  basic 
ste|)s  as  the  training  of  principals  and  the  installation  of  anti-vandalism  eouip- 
ment  should  produce  quickly  visible  improvements  while  revisions  of  school 
registers,  plants,  and  curriculum  can  only  occur  after  lengthier  consideration. 

However,  it  s  the  firm  belief  of  the  Panel  that  concentration  on  involvement 
or  the  cominimity  and  response  to  the  needs  of  the  students  can  quickly  begin  to 
reduce  negative  incidents  in  the  schools  and  build  a  positive  atmospher*^  in  which 
education  can  be  maximized. 

Appenddc  a 

^^I^n  felaff  for  the  study  are  Rexfonl  G. 

Moon,  Jr.,  Senior  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Studies  (Director) :  and  Mary 
Ellen  Goodman,  Aviate  Study  Director.  Under  the  direction  of  this  staff,  the 
following  major  activities  have  been  undertaken  to  date : 

1.  Vi^ta  to  18  schools,  including  threfe  in  Community  School  Districts.  In  each 
school  the  principals,  the  administrator  in  charge  of  security,  and  several  secu- 
rity guards  were  interviewed.  several  secu 

intJ^^^V^'^^S' Chancellor,  Police  Commissioner  and  28  other  peoi>le 
^  ^^hV"^  involved  in  the  schools.  These  included  13  officials  at  the  Bo^rd 
^LS^^^  i^V^"^^**^"^.,^^  professional  organizations,  two  students,  the 
SSt  «^  t^ii^^  Association  of  Community  School  Boards,  4  police  officials.  4 
City  officials,  and  staff  members  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Commit- 

i  vLfi°f^?"  •^^Ti^^  Committee,  and  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  .Unton. 
t>H;In    ^  Chicago;  Washington,  D.C?  Flint,  Michigan:  and 

Prince  Georges  Co^inty,  Maryland.  In  each  city  the  Director  of  School  Security, 
school  officials,  and  guards  were  interviewed.  Examination  of  the  dtita  on 
security  programs  in  22  other  cities.  - 

4.  Interviews  with  leaders  of  the  Major  Task  P  orce  on  Education  and  a  dav 
spent  with  a  Task  Force  team. 

A^icS'nr]!!"^^  ];^S2!^f  'f^^i  J^^"  Director  of  Security  and 

fha^/lL^"  ^^^^  University;  Joseph  Grealy,  PresiJent  of 

Association  of  School  Security  Directors;  Harvev  Oosdyk, 
IMrector  of  Hollow,  inc..  a  training  institute  for  street  woricers;  S.  J.  Vestermark 
i'm  ^^^'^     controlling  collective  violence ;  and  EUzabeth  Burt)a,  Directo^ 
of  the  Allian(  e  for  a  Safer  New  York. 

r^m^t.n^^^^l'^ll.^^^^^.^^^  ^2  high  schools  ana  to  the 

u"^^  ^^""^^  for  distribution  to  the  103  Junior  high  school  prind- 
pals.  There.has  been  about  a  60%  re^ns^e  so  ftir.  ' 
J\^^r^     J?®  Uterature,  including  books  on  educational  philosophy  as  it 
I   A        ^"^^y*  ^Ports  from  individual  school  systems,  and  data  on  anti- 
vandalism  devices  and  how  to  handle  ri^ts  and  bomb  threats. 

8.  Case  students  in  depth  of  a  number  of  troubled  schools  during  which  250 
students,  35  administrators,  51  ^eachers,  and  27  security  guards  were  interviewed. 

PAHCL  ON  SCHOOL  SECTBITY  PBOORAM        THE  NYC  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION 

^^?PHf.l«^l^!^Jk^^^^  ^^^"^^  Maxwell  Graduate  School 

of  Citizenship  and  Public  AlTairs ;  Chairman,  Policy  Institute  of  the  University 
Reso:.reh  Corporation,  Syracuse  University;  member.  Board  of  Regents,  State 

BROWNBIiL.  Panel  Chairman,  Professor  of  Urban  Educational  Admin- 
istraUon,  Yale;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Academy  for  Educational  Devd(tt>. 
BdSmtto™^       Superintendent  of  Schools,  Detroit;  U.S.  Commissioner^ 

®  Hvf??«Sii^^S^^^,^  ^^'^  Coalition;  former  Execu- 

^^nT^fiL^^"^  ^^""H  ^^"^  W*^^^^  estabUshed  Harlem 

Pr^  and  street  academies;  at  Coalitloii  inaugurated  mlnischools  now  a  part 
of  New  York  public  high  schools.  ^ 

^^^^^  ?®  lilRTO,  Chief  of  Police,  New  Haven ;  formerly  Director,  New  Haven 
Police  Academy;  Director,  Youth  IMvision,  New  Hav«n  PoU*ie  Department; 
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graduate  in  Police  Science  Administration,  New  Haven  University ;  graduate 
B'.B.I.  National  Academy;  graduate  Delinquency  Institute,  U.C.L.A. 

EDMUXD  GORDON,  Chairman,  Deiwrtment  of  Guidance,  Teachers  College; 
Director  of  ERIC  on  the  Disadvantaged;  Research  Assistant  Professor  of 
Pediatrics,  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine;  Director,  National  Center 
for  Research  and  Information  on  I^^qual  Educational  Opportunity. 

MARY  KOHIiER,  Executive  Director,  National  Commission  on  Resources  for 
Youth ;  formerly :  Director  of  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps ;  member  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education ;  Juvenile  Court  Judge,  San  Francisco. 

STAFF  FOR  THE  ACADEMY  FOR  EOlrCATIONAI.  DEVELOPMENT,  INC. 

REXFORD  G.  MOON,  JR.,  Senior  Vice  President  aud  Study  Director,  Director 
of  numerous  studies  being  conducted  by  the  Academy  for  Educational  Devel- 
opment, Formerly  Director,  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board ;  Consultant  to  colleges  and  universities,  the  Ford 
Foundation,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  various  states,  and  Puerto  Rico;  Mem- 
ber, Govemor^s  Committee  on  Scholastic  Achievement  (New  York). 

MARY  ELLEN  GOODMAN,  Associate  Study  Director,  Formerly  Executive  Edi- 
tor, Greenleigh  Associates;  Researcher,  Nelson  Associates  (analyst  for  Select 
Committee  on  Future  of  Private  Higher  Education  in  New  York  State,  Mc- 
George  Bundy,  Chairman ) . 


[Enclosure  4] 

BOABD  OF  EDIJCATION  OF  THE  CiTY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

Brooklyn,  N,Y, 

News  Bureau.  Office  of  Education  Information 
Services  and  Public  Relations. 

A  wide-r.inging  change  in  the  appiwich  to  school  safety  was  announced  today 
(July  27)  by  Harvey  B.  Scribner,  Chancellor  of 'the  City's  public  schools.  Calling 
it  *'a  new  aiid  comprehensive  approach"  the  Chancellor  sketched  the  broad  out- 
lines of  a  Kcliool  safety  program  that  will  utilize  more  than  a  million  dollars  of 
new  ftmds. 

Dr.  Scribner  also  revealed  that  a  new  position  as  Chief  Administrator  for 
School  Safety  was  being  established,  and  a  former  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  in 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department,  Bldridge  Waith,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  it.  'Sir,  Waith.  who  is  currently  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  will  leave  that  job  to  direct  the  new  school  safety  program  in 
An&:n^. 

The  Chancellor  said  new  steps  in  the  continuing  effort  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Office  of  the  Chancellor  *^to  guarantee  students,  staff  and  parents 
safer  learning  environments,**  are  needed  in  New  York  City  public  schools.  At  a 
news  conference  in  Manhattan,  Dr.  Scribner  released  a  report,  *'The  Need  for 
Immediate  Action,"  prepared  at  his  direction  iby  a  panel  of  the  Academy  for 
Educational  Di  ^lopment.  Inc. 

In  the  panel's  33-pago  report;,  it  called  for  new  "ways  to  establish  a  fear-free 
environment"  in  the  public  schools.  The  Panel  was  unanimous  in  its  feeling  that 
"the  empha.srls  must  be  on  understanding  and  forewarning  of  problems  rather 
than  on  punitive  action  against  perpetrators." 

The  report  has  been  adopted  in  concept  by  the  Central  Board  and  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  school  safety  program  announced  by  the  Chancellor  will  follow 
this  general  direction. 

**Simply  put,*'  Dr.  Scribner  said,  "the  objective  is  to  place  trained  people  in  the 
fKrhools  who  can  work  constructively  with  students  and  staff  to  make  the  schools 
leas  proit'e  to  incidents,  and  who  can  cope  rationally  and  effectively  with  incidents 
when  they  do  occur.**  The  safety  programs  ^ill  be  initiated  in  the  centralized 
high  schools  and  the  program  will  also  be  offered  to  all  the  31  decentralized 
districts*  which  operate  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools. 

The  report  recommends  the  use  of  "student  service  officers**— specially  trained 
adufts.  selected  by  principals,  who  will  work  not  only  at  the  business  of  school 
security,  but  also  with  students  and  staff  to  diminish  tensions  and  resolve  frus- 
trations i)efore  they  grov  into  incidents  of  violence  or  disruption.  The  "student 
service  offic»ers**  will  be  trained  both  in  public  safety  measures  and  in  basic  prin- 
ciples of  human  relations. 
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"Reoosfiilzine:  that  most  trouble  in  the  schools  is  a  reflection  of  the  soeietv 
beyond  the  schoolroom  door,"  the  report  says.  '*the  Panel  agreed  that  the  primary 
eniphJisiv  must  be  on  community  involvement  to  engender  community  respect  for 
fts  educational  institutions.  Such  involvement  and  respect,"  rhe  Panel  wrote,  **will 
provide  more  security  than  any  numljer  of  police,  guards,  or  other  securitv 
l>ersonnel/' 

In '•The  Need  for  Immediate  Action"  the  Panel's  major  recommendations  are: 

1.  Responsibility  for  the  application  of  the  guidelines  designed  to  meet  the 
designated  objectives  should  be  delegated  by  the  Chancellor  to  an^ Administrator 
of  School  Safety  whose  sole  responsibility  would  be  to  administer  the  safetv 
program. 

2.  SiHKialized  personnel  should  be  assigned  in  the  schools  to  work  in  the  safety 
program. 

Personnel  to  be  selected  should  include : 

a.  Student  Service  Officers— in  the  number  to  be  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  School  Safety  in  consultation  with  high  school  principals  and  District 
superintendents. 

b.  Student  Service  Coordinators— twenty  professionals— former  teachers,  law- 
yers, policemen,  etc.— to  serve  in  teams  of  two  as  sources  of  information,  advice, 
supervision,  and  emergency  aid.  They  would  provide  a  continuing  liaison  between 
the  central  hoard  and  the  high  schools  and  community  districts  on  matters  of 
safety. 

The  panel  also  recommended  "an  effe^-tive  grievance  machinery"  to  be  estab- 
lished in  each  school.  Such  a  proceedure  should  be  set  up  by  each  school's  prin- 
cipal, it  was  suggested,  so  that  the  needs  of  each  school's  community  could  be 
best  met.  In  making  the  choice  of  grievance  proceednres,  the  report  called  for 
the  principals  to  "keep  in  mind  the  need  to  involve  students,  teachers,  and  pa- 
rents: the  need  for  a  way  to  defuse  sudden  flareups  as  well  as  long-range  com- 
plaints: and  the  need  for  a^system  which  can  act  on  problems  brought  before  it, 
not  just  rehash  them."  Included  in  the  possible  forms  the  grievance  machinery 
might  take  the  report  sited  "broadly  representative  committees"  or  "teacher 
ombudsmen." 


[Enclosure  5] 

(For  release  on  presentation  Thursday,  July  27, 1972, 3  p.m.,  e.d.t) 

Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York 
no  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 

News  Bureau.  Office  of  Education  Information 
Services  and  Public  Relations 

Following  is  the  statement  by  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Scribner.  Chancellor, 
New  ^ork  City  public  schools,  at  a  news  conference  held  at  the  War- 
wirk  Hotel,  Manhattan,  July  27, 1972,  regarding  school  safety. 

Safety  in  the  schools  is  an  issue  of  paramount  importance  to  the  people  of  this 
City— parents,  students  and  members  of  the  professional  staff.  The  best  efforts  of 
the  schools  have  simply  not  been  sufficient.  It  is  not  that  the  schools  have  ignored 
^^L^^'JliT*  the  problem  has  outdistanced  the  abiUty  of  the  schools  to 

cope  with  it— just  as  crime  in  th^  streets  often  has  outstripped  the  best  efforts  of 
public  safety  and  law  enforcement  authorities. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  and  new  approaches  need  to  be  made.  The  programs 
and  efforts  I  am  announcing  today  are  new  steps  In  the  continuing  effort  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  my  office  to  guarantee  students,  staff  and  parents  safer 
learning  environments. 

Fii-st.  I  am  announcing  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Eldridge  Waith  as  Chief 
Administrator  for  School  Safety  in  this  City.  This  is  a  new  position.  Mr.  Waith 
will  be  responsible  for  leadership  of  safety  personnel  and  safety  programs  i.i  the 
centralized  schools  (specifically,  the  high  schools),  for  liaison  with  the  Com- 
munity School  Districts,  and  for  the  operation  of  training  programs  for  safety 
personnel  Mr.  Waith  is  currently  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  in  the  Virgin 
Island.'*.  He  was  formerly  an  Assistant  Chief  Inspector  In  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department.  He  will  have  direct  access  to  me. 
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^e(M)iid,  I  aui  nnnouncin?  the  broad  outlines  of  a  new  a]H>roach  in  tli^  nse  of 
school  safety  personnel.  This  approach  is  described  in  a  report,  which  I  aui 
making  public  today.  This  report,  prepared  by  the  Academy  for  (Mncational 
Development,  has  recently  been  adopted  in  concept  by  the  Board  of  I'Mucation 
and  me.  This  report  re<*ominends  the  use  of  "student  service  officers'' — siiecially 
trained  adults,  selected  by  principals,  who  will  work  not  only  at  the  business  of 
school  security,  but  also  at  working  with  students  and  staff  to  diminish  tensions 
and  resolve  frustrations  before  they  grow  into  incidents  of  violence  or  disruption. 
The  student  service  officers  will  be  trained  both  in  public  safety  measures  and  in 
basic  principles  of  human  relations.  Simply  put  the  objective  is  to  place  traine<l 
i>eoi)le  in  the  schools  who  can  work  constructively  with  students  and  staff  to  make 
the  schools  less  prone  to  incidents,  and  who  can  cope  rationally  and  offe<'tively 
with  incidents  when  they  do  occur.  Mr.  Waith  will  hi?ve  direct  leadership  re- 
sponsibility for  this  program  for  the  high  schools  ?>e<ause  they  are  centrally 
managed.  He  will  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Community  School  Districts  in 
developing  similar  safety  programs  and  personnel  for  those  Districts  which  want 
to  move  in  this  direction  for  the  schools  under  tiieir  jurisdiction. 

Third,  to  support  this  program,  I  am  announcing  that  my  office  is  seeking  new 
funds  totalling  more  (bar  ^1,000,000. 

A  proposal  to  train  twenty  student  service  coordinators  and  up  to  two  hundred 
student  service  officers  to  implement  the  new  safety  program  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Mayor's  Crimii.al  Justice  Coordinating  Council.  The  training  program  will 
emphasize  community  understanding  and  sensitivity  training  as  well  as  legal  and 
safety  procedures.  The  tr^Jplng  program  is  expected  to  begin  In  mid-August  and 
conclude  just  before  the  reopening  of  school  in  September.  The  training  program 
will  cost  just  under  $80,000.  We  have  verbal  assurances  of  funding  from  the 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council. 

In  addition,  my  office  is  submitting  a  proposal  to  the  City's  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  requesting  approximately  $1  million  in  Federal  Emergency  Employment 
Act  funds.  These  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  approximately  100  student  service 
officers  who  will  work  in  the  high  schools.  Other  safety  personnel  in  tlie  schocrts 
of  this  City  will  continue  to  be  paid  from  tax  levy  funds.  I  have  been  assured 
\yy  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  this  funding  proposal  will  be  given  high  prior- 
ity by  the  City,  and  that  we  will  ha^e  fUll  cooperation  from  the  Budget  Bureau 
in  obtaining  these  funds  which  coma  from  the  Federal  Government  tlirough  the 
City  Administration. 

As  a  way  of  emphasizing  that  this  is  both  a  new  «and  comprehensive  a]>proacli 
to  scbool  safety,  I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  these  points  contained  in  the 
report  on  school  safety  personnel  and  practices : 

\  .  .  The  primary  emphasis  m«st  l>e  on  community  involvement  to  engender 
community  respect  for  its  educational  institutions.  Such  involvement  and  resjiect 
will  provide  more  security  than  any  number  of  police,  guards,  or  other  security 
personnel."  (Page  3) 

'^Principals  should  receive  special  training  on  how  to  respond  to  the  new  types 
of  problems  arising  in  schools  today."  Principals  should  be  equipped  to  deal 
with  such  problems  as  "the  disaffected  st.ident  and  the  community  exiwessing 
hostility  to  the  school."  Principals  ''should  V  expected  to  develop  a  safety  plan 
for  their  own  ecftools,  determining  the  piiopet  use  of  police,  school  service  officer?, 
teachers,  parents  and  studenta"  (Pages  7  and  j.^) 

Effective  complaint  machinery  "should  be  ej*tablished  in  each  school."  The 
report  speaks  specifically  of  machinery  "which  can  act  on  problems  l>rought 
before  it,  not  just  rrfiash  them."  (Page  8) 


[Enclosure  6j 

Board  of  Educatjov  of  the  City  of  New  Yohk, 

Brooklyn,  ,V.y.,  Map  JO,  1912. 

Hon.  John  V.  Lindsay, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Netv  York, 
City  Halh  yew  York,  N.Y, 

Deak  Matoe  Ltndsat  :  In  response  to  your  concern  for  safety  in  the  schools 
expressed  in  your  letter  of  May  3, 1  wish  to  bring  the  following  efforts  and  pro- 
gratns  to  your  attention : 

First,  my  administration  has  c<Misistently  advocated  alternative  forms  of  edu- 
cation, particularly  thouj5)l-not  exclusively  at  the  high  school  level,  as  a  means 
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not  only  of  generating  greater  opportunities  for  students  but  also  as  a  wav  of 
lessening  student  disaffection  and  frustration  which  contribute  to  acts  of  dis- 
ruption and  a  level  of  tension.  Among  the  programs  wh'wli  we  have  snppf>rted 
are  Cooperative  Education,  Auxiliary  Services  for  Hi{,ii  Schools  the  HatelMte 
Academies,  park  East  High  School,  the  mini-schools  within  Haaren  Higli  School, 
and  the  dozen  or  more  academy-style  alternative  high  f?chools  created  within 
tiie  current  fachool  year. 

Second,  my  administration  has  consistently  advocated  sumller  schools.  It  is 
my  strong  opinion  that  large  schools  inevitably  breed  impersonality  and  tension, 
ana  result  in  dmiinished  learning  (^portunitles.  Our  efforts  are  refliK»ted  in  the 
work  of  the  Office  of  School  Planning  and  Research,  and  in  our  capital  budget 
program- 

Third,  my  administration  continues  to  work  for  the  more  extensive  use  of 
school  facilities— in  the  form  of  year-round  programs  and  evening  programs.  We 
are  doing  so  for  two  purposes— to  generate  another  kind  of  option  f^r  KtudentK, 
and  to  obtain  maximum  use  of  costly  school  facilities. 

Fourth,  my  administration  has  worked  hard  at  reducing  overcrowding  by 
urging  the  use  of  leased  educational  space  in  non-school  buildings.  This  effort 
is  reflecte<l  in  the  work  of  the  Office  of  School  Planning  and  Research,  and  in 
our  capital  budget  i>rogram. 

Fifth,  my  administration  has  consistently  encouraged  the  involvement  of 
parents  and  students  in  educational  decision-making— a  factor  of  governance 
which  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  tone,  character,  atmosphere,  usefulness 
and.  ultimately,  the  safety  of  schools. 

Sixth,  my  administration  is  seeking  to  Improve  the  level  of  services  to  the  non- 
English^peaking  student  This  area,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  is  related  at  some  level 
to  the  stability  of  a  given  school. 

Seventh,  my  administration  has  provided  new  principals  in  five  especially 
volatile  high  schools— Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Washington,  Julia  Rlchman, 
Port  Richmond  and  Eastern  District.  Although  these  schools  continue  to  experi- 
ence some  problems,  they  are  dramatically  less  explosive  today  and  making  sig- 
nificant educational  progress.  I  believe  the  brand  of  educational  leadership  in 
these  schools  is  a  major  factor. 

Eighth,  my  administration  has  formed  a  School  Stability  Team  which  under- 
takes analytical  studies  of  the  factors  of  school  stability  and  instability,  as  well 
as  two  Security  Guard  Mobile  Units  which  are  deployed  to  trouble  spots  to  pro- 
vide special  help  on  a  short-term  basis. 

Ninth,  my  administration  has  recently  informed  aU  high  school  principals  thnt 
they  may,  if  they  choose,  convert  existing  tax  levy  positions  in  their  schools  to 
funds  for  security  gnards  or  other  security-related  efforts. 

Tenth,  my  administration  has  repeatedly  informed  the  high  school  principals 
of  the  steps  permitted  under  law.  including  suspension,  with  regard  to  the 
seriously  disruptive  student,  including  the  student  who  does  not  attend  classes 
and  persistently  loiters  in  the  school  or  on  school  property  and  represents  a  dan- 
ger to  others. 

Eleventh,  my  administration  has  sought  additional  fands  in  both  1971-72  and 
1972-73  for  additional  security  services  for  the  schools. 

Finally,  I  personally  have  spoken  against  violence  and  violent  acts  in  schools 
on  numerous  occasions,  the  first  time  In  a  dtywlde  school  communication  in 
November  1970  and  most  recently  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Council  of  Women 
In  New  York  City  on  April  18, 1972. 

I  bring  these  points  to  your  attention  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  you  that  the 
matter  of  safety  in  schools  is— and  has  been— a  matter  of  high  priority  to  my 
administration.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  the  schools  are  as  safe  as  th^  should  be— 
one  criminal  act  against  a  student  or  staff  member  Is  too  much.  I  am  likewise 
convinced  that  the  causes  of  crime  and  violence  are  complex  and  multiple  for 
this  reason,  I  believe  the  schools  must  stipport  programs  not  only  in  ftuch  short- 
term  areas  as  security  guards  but  also  in  the  long-range  reform  of  educational 
opportunities  and  systems  of  school  governance. 

I  share  your  concern  for  safety  in  the  schools.  Please  be  assured  that  my 
administration  is  sensitive  to  the  problem,  and  working  on  it.  And  please  accept 
my  sincere  thanks  for  the  continuing  assistance  of  your  staff  and  members  of 
the  City  Administration. 

With  my  best  personal  wishes. 
Sls'^^^rely, 

Habvet  B.  Scribnkr, 

Chancellor, 
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[Eudosure  7] 

BO.VBD  OF  Education  of  thk  City  of  New  Yobk, 

Office  of  the  Supebintexdext  of  Schoois, 

March  2J^,  J909. 

To :  District  Sui)eriiiteiideiits.  Unit  Administrators,  and  all  Principals 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

STUDENT  participation  AND  SCHOOL  SECUKtTY 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  attached : 

1.  Statement  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 

2.  Statement  of  the  Sui>erintendent  of  Schools 

3.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Participation  in  High  School 
Affairs  (whose  memlters  include  principals,  teachers,  parents  and  student 
representatives) 

which  deals  with  student  participation  and  school  security. 

Principals  are  expected  to  make  appropriate  plane  to  implement  those  provi- 
sions that  apply  to  their  schools. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nathan  Bbown, 
Executive  Deputy  Superintendent, 

Attachment  No.  1  to  Special  Ciuculae  No.  77 196$-6t^ 

March  22. 1969 

The  following  statement  was  made  today  by  John  Doar,  President 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  determined  to  see  that  the  New  Yoric  Public 
Schools  are  phices  where  children  can  learn  and  teachers  can  teach  without 
disruption,'  disorder  or  violence. 

We  intend  to  reaffirm  and  strengthen  the  schools'  disciplinary  policies  and 
procedures  to  be  certain  that  the  range  of  penalties  is  relevant  to  the  trans- 
gressions involved  and  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  atmosphere  in  the 
schools  omducive  to  learning  and  to  insure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  students 
and  teachers.  We  recognize  the  need  for  providing  alternative  educational  op- 
portunities for  those  students  who  are  unable  to  function  within  the  normal 
educational  framework  of  the  public  schools. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  and  welfare  of  pnpils  and  teachers,  the  Board 
of  Education  states  and  reaffirms  the  following  policies : 

1.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  into  the  schools  unless  he  has  legitimate 
business  in  the  building.  The  provisions  of  the  penal  law  with  respect  to  loitering 
in  and  about  the  schools  shall  be  enforced. 

2.  Bules,  regulations.  Board  of  Education  By-laws  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  individuals,  student  organizations,  extra  and  co-curricular  activities  shall  be 
followed.  Principals  shall  be  responsible  for  making  these  clear,  enforcing  them, 
and  they  will  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

8.  Firm  action  shall  be  taken  against  students  and  others  who  commit  criminal 
or  disruptive  acts.  Charges,  prosecutions,  and  suspensions,  where  appropriate, 
shall  he  pursued. 

4.  Encouragement  by  teachers  of  disruptive  activity  by  students  shall  be  con- 
sidered conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher  and  shall  b^  the  basis  for  disciplinary 
action. 

5.  Security  aides  will  be  assigned  to  a  nnmber  of  buildings  for  the  balance 
of  this  year,  and  expanded  next  year  if  necessary,  to  assist  in  contn^ling  access 
and  patrolling  the  buildings. 

6.  Arrangments  have  been  made  for  more  rapid  police  refuse  at  the  request 
of  school  officials.  Where  action  is  required  to  maintain  order  in  the  schools, 
we  expect  our  principals  and  supervisors  to  take  that  action  and  we  will 
supi)ort  it 

The  Board  of  Education's  Law  and  Legislation  Committee  is  now  preparing 
specific  guidelines  covering  disciplinary  procedures  and  other  areas  of  students' 
rights  and  responsibilities  which  will  assure  compliance  with  fundamental  rules 
of  fairness. 
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Tlie  operation  of  our  scliools  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  students  and 
their  |)jirents  to  accept  decisions  made  by  school  authorities.  We  ai>i»eal  to 
stiideuts  and  parents  for  that  consent  We  pledge  tliat  the  owwrtunitv  to  cliarge 
our  school  policies  will  always  he  available  to  any  student  or  to  his  parent. 
We  know  that  with  the  support  of  the  students  and  their  parents,  the  problems 
that  now  confront  school  authorities  can  he  solved. 

Finally,  we  have  carefully  reviewed  the  statement  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bernard  Donovan  and  endorse  his  action  in  spelling  out  cert^iin  specific  moans 
to  maintain  our  schools  as  places  of  education. 

Statement  by  SvpebintexdeNt  of  Schools  Db,  Bebnard  E,  Donovan,  City  of 

New  Yoek 

All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  almut  the  security  of  the  instructional  program 
and  the  safL*<>  of  the  students  within  the  schools. 

There  is  a  growing  unrest  among  some  segments  of  the  student  population 
which  has  evidenced  itself  in  disorder  within  several  schools.  Part  of  this  unrest 
is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  have  a  greater  voice  in  those  asi)eets  of  the 
administration  of  the  school  which  affect  them  most  directly.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  many  students  whose  disaffection  for  the  regular  school  program  is 
known  to  the  school  administrators  and  there  are  others  who  are  pursuing  dis- 
order in  schools  as  a  part  of  an  organi3se<l  program  that  goes  beyond  the  individ- 
ual school. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  the  need  of  more  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  students  in  the  affairs  of  the  schools.  In  order  to  devel<n>  reooniuienda- 
tions  for  realistic  student  participation.  I  appointed  a  repteeentativc  commit- 
tet  under  the  chairmanship  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Seelig  Lester,  The  com- 
mittee of  sixteen  included  high  school  principals,  teachers,  parents  and  students. 
Attached  to  this  memorandr*?)  is  a  copy  of  that  committee's  report, 

I  believe  the  ccmimittee  has  recomm^ed  very  practical,  positive  st^'to  im- 
prove the  participation  of  students  in  high  school  affairs.  Many  of  the  proposals 
are  already  in  operation  iu  many  sclioola  It  is  my  desire  to  have  all  high  st-hools 
proceed  to  the  implementation  of  the  committee's  reeomitiendations  as  rapidly  as 
l)Ossible,  The  procedures  provide  for  effective  representation  and  discusslou.  This 
will  be  meaningful  only  if  the  principal  uses  the  results  of  such  discussion  as  a 
guide  to  school  policy. 

In  addition,  and  in  order  to  provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  an  effective  in- 
structional program  can  be  maintained,  the  following  procedures  are  recom- 
mended, with  the  fuP  recognition  that  some  principals  have  already  introduced 
such  practices  in  their  schools : 

FOB  SCHOOL  SECUBITT  AND  PUPIL  SAFETY 

1,  Most  principals  nave  already  established  an  organization  to  ensure  security 
procedures  within  their  buildings.  One  type  of  organizaUon  which  has  pn>ven 
to  be  effective  is  the  assignment  of  the  member  of  the  sujiervisory  staff  as  the 
person  immediately  responsible  to  the  principal  for  school  security. 

2,  This  designated  staff  member  should  lie  the  person  to  contact  police  nnd 
other  community  and  city  agencies  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  security  of  the 
school, 

3,  Every  student  should  toe  provided  by  tl.e  school  with  some  means  of  identify- 
ing himself  to  ensure  that  intruders  may  be  promptly  excluded, 

4,  All  schools  doors  should  lie  locked  from  the  outside  but.  of  course*  rendily 
openable  from  the  inside  in  case  of  emergency.  The  only  doors  which  should 
be  open  from  the  outside  are  those  leading  to  the  main  oflice  of  the  building, 
I  am  requesting  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Office  of  School  Buildings  to  give 
special  emergency  attention  to  those  schools  which  require  assistance  in  this 
area, 

5,  For  the  balance  of  this  school  year,  we  have  established  a  pilnt  program 
providing  security  guards  for  selected  schools.  The  persons  bdng  recruited  will 
meet  city-wide  standards  for  this  positimi  and  will  undergo  training  before 
assignment.  If  successful,  we  plati  to  expand  this  program  to  other  schools  In 
September  IMO  with  additional  full  time  security  personnel. 

6,  Pupils  violating  school  leguiations  should  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  witli 
regularly  established  school  procedures  including  suspension  if  neoeMry.  Such 
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susiwiision  should  be  in  acc(»rd  with  tiie  centrally  determined  regiilatioiis :  notice 
to  imrents,  conferences  with  parents,  decisious  regarding  future  educational 
placement  Tliej»e  procedures  are  being  reviewed  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  adequately  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  schcM)!  system  and  its  students. 

7.  To  the  fullest  extent  possible  under  the  law,  legal  action  should  be  taken 
against  any  pnpil  who  has  engaged  in  a  determined  assault  on  another  pupil  or 
teacher.  Any  student  or  teacher  who  is  a  witness  or  complaint  shall  l>e  accom- 
pauied  to  court  by  a  member  of  the  Board's  legal  staff. 

8.  Any  teacher  assisting  or  encouraging  pupils  in  the  violation  of  appropriate 
school  regulations  should  be  charged  with  conduct  tindercoming  a  teacher  and 
the  principal  should  follow  the  regular  due  process  procedures  in  such  cases* 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  BUILDING 

Although  the  school  is  considered  a  public  agency,  the  principal  has  the  right 
to  limit  admission  to  the  building  to  those  persons  having  legitimate  jbusine.<!s 
within  the  building.  Tills  normally  includes  parents  who  are  seeltlng  informii- 
tion  about  their  children,  representatives  or  vendors  doing  business  with  the 
school,  representatives  of  governmental  agencies  and  other  persons  invited  to 
the  school  by  the  principal  for  specific  purposes. 

All  persons  entering  a  school  are  customarily  met  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
or  a  school  aide  and  escorted  to  the  general  office  for  further  Information  or 
direction.  Xo  person  is  entitled  to  go  beyond  that  portion  of  the  school  building 
without  the  specific  approval  of  the  principal's  representative  and  without  the 
Issuance  of  a  pass  indicating  such  approval. 

No  pupil  or  teacher  from  any  other  school  should  be  permitted  into  the  school 
building  during  school  hours  unless  that  teacher  or  pupil  has  been  invited  for 
a  specific  purpose  by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Anv  aduit  violating  the  law  either  inside  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the 
schoo'l  building  should  be  dealt  with  by  hiw  enforcement  ofilclals.  The  iieiial  law 
722B  states  that  loiterers  in  the  vicinity  of  schools  or  trespassers  on  school 
property  are  subject  to  arrest  for  disorderly  conduct. 

STUDENT  OBOANIZATIONS  AND  ACTIVTnE0 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  clearly  state  that  all  school  activities 
and  student  organizations  shall  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  princi- 
pal of  the  school  and  each  shall  have  a  qualified  member  of  the  staff  as  adviser. 
This  iucludes  matters  relating  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  literature 
In  the  school. 

No  activities  of  any  school  organization,  or  of  any  group  of  students  shall 
take  place  in  the  school,  on  school  property,  or  at  any  school  sponsored  function 
unless  approved  by  the  principal  and  the  adviser  is  present. 

C00EDIKATI0I7  OF  AGENCT  ASSISTANCE 

Since  the  problem  of  student  unrest  is  not  limited  to  school-based  factors,  it 
is  essential  that  there  be  supportive  cooperation  from  other  agencies  con- 
cerned with  youth  and  public  security. 

The  advisability  of  establishlnK  school-commtinlty  committees  has  been  recog- 
nized and  adopted  by  many  schools.  The  expansion  of  such  a  practice  to  all 
schools  is  essential.  The  school*communlty  committee  should  act  as  a  consulta- 
tive body  and  does  not  supersede  the  authority  of  the  principal  in  school  matters. 

A  bridge  should  be  built  between  the  school  and  those  agencies  which  can 
provide  constructive  assistance  toward  our  goal  of  approprkte  student  partici- 
pation and  a  secure  learning  environment. 

SCHOOL  PBOOBAMS 

Several  effort9  are  made  to  provide  different  types  of  school  programs 
for  certain  students  who  do  not  seem  to  relate  to  the  regular  Instructional  pro- 
gram and  for  wh<»n  the  school  seems  to  serve  no  adequate  purpose.  A  group  of 
high  school  principals  has  been  working  with  Assistant  Superintendent  Jacob 
Zack  to  develop  special  programs  to  be  funded  under  Stato  Vrb&n  Education 
Act  The  correlated  curriculum,  the  expansion  of  the  work-study  program  and 
me  move  toward  the  comprehensive  high  school  are  all  geared  in  this  direction. 
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We  nre  also  making  si»ecial  efforts  to  proviso  new  pnKwlnros  for  the  liaiidlinc 

HJ!L*'h'':J!i'''^.?'.  high  school  is  to  educate  all  the  children  that  attend 
the  .sc-h*K)l  and  it  is.our  professional  business  to  find  alternate  means  of  a"i"t. 

.X.lsto  han'dlf '"gl- 
We  intend  to  press  vigorously  to  expand  programs  desieueil  to  .trovide  in 
TST  for  impils  who  have  elearly  de„.on«tmted  n 

iiial.dity  to  relate  to  the  normal  school  environment,  in  this  effort  we  ini  st 
have  the  cooperation  of  all  city  and  state  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems 
and  welfare  of  youth  in  onr  community.  '""m:. 


Attachment  \o.  3  to  Specui.  Cibculab  No.  77.  l9(»-69.  March  is.  JSHW 

REPORT  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STUDENT  PARTICIPATIOX  IX  HIGH  SCHOOL  AFFAIRS 

Your  coiinnittee  has  very  carefully  considered  the  mission  assigned  to  it  It 
has  oonoludetl  that  while  our  high  schools  have  for  many  many  vears  .sought 
to  develop  democratically  elected  student  government  organizations  "which  would 
have,  or  could  have,  provided  channels  for  responsible  participation  in  soholS 
affairs,  changing  times  and  changing  conditions  have  resulted  in  a  situation 
whereby  many  of  these  organizations  have  been  effective  to  a  degree  which 
has  not  alwa.vs  reached  expectations.  However,  some  of  them  have  not  been 
able  to  supc^d  in  involving  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  student  body,  so  that 
the  desired  degree  of  student  involvement  could  have  been  accomplishwl 

yi  e  feel  very  stron^y  that  the  Student  Government  Organization  must  be 
part  of  the  educational  process,  that  it  should  be  a  laboratory  for  the  develor^ 
ment  of  skills  in  the  democratic  process,  and  that  through  a  goo<i  educational 
experience  of  this  kind  our  young  people  could  be  prepared  effeetivelv  for  their 
future  roles  as  citizens  of  these  United  States.  Your  committee  recognized  the 
5  student  involvement  so  that  our  young  citizens  in  the  course  of 

their  educational  development  may  be  pw-sented  with  opportunities  for  assum 
ing  new  responsibilities  and  more  meaningful  functionr "border  ha  ~ 
educational  goal  might  be  accommished.  your  committee  sen.se<l  the  ne«l  for 
opening  lines  of  communication  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  had  been  ^nened 
H/.'if  i^fv:  "  ^PP"!"^  that  the  participants  in  our  educational  program-X 
ticniarly  the  studente  and  the^r  parentK-must  be  fully  informed  «1t*  re^rd 
f  S^T*""?;?/       «^»™«o"a'  For  example,  it  is  important  that 

the  student  and  his  parents  know  that  when  the  decision  of  a  teacher  appears 

inH'fZf''.Z*"f^'^i,*''Tif  ^  the  department  cSZ, 

and  from  him  to  the  principal,  and  from  him  to  the  local  superintendent  ami 
from  him  to  the  deputy  superintendent  of  schools.  andXrhTm  to  the  suS 
Iw"fri*"  ^^T^^-  ^"  "'""^  "t"^*"**  and  our  parents  should  be  aware 
ImagiiSr  ^''^  avenues  for  democratic  redre.ss  of  grievance.^,  rral  or 

ho'^'th'^fliJfhS^  suggested  by  your  committee  in  the 

hope  that  the  base  of  student  involvement  in  school  affairs  may  be  brt)adened 
that  the  student  government  organizations  be  restructured  and  that  the  grrat 
est  ninnber  of  students,  including  those  with  divergent  points  of  view  mirfit 
JffSn^*^"'!.*"''"^'*^  in  providing  sufficient  and  conSTructive  chaTne"  fSJ 
aflWt  them^  approaches  to  the  solution  of  school  problems  that  vitally 

Tour  committee  recommends  ; 

high  school  there  shaU  be  established  a  consultative  coimeil  that 
n  ?v  f-^u*^"^"'  Ave  students,  five  parents,  and  live  members  of  tte  fac- 

composed  of  three  teachers,  n  department  chair- 
man and  the  principal.  The  chairc.  .nship  of  the  council  would  rotate  among  the 
repre^ntattve  groups.  This  council  would  be  available  as  an  Sonr  hndv  t« 
the  principal  in  considering  all  problems  relating  to  the  opei^Hon  o^TheT^^ 

hv  the^^^^l?^  ^  w""    !.V  »"  '"'hool  prTcsses.  It  Is  sug^^ 

by  the  committee  that  council  agreement  will  be  reached  by  concensus  mther 
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than  by  vote.  Items  for  consideration  by  the  coinicii  (vmii  be  submitted  through 
council  members,  as  requested  by  the  constituent  I>odies  that  they  reiiresent, 
oi'  by  indivi<l\ial  students,  i>a rents,  or  faculty  nienibei'^;  whr>  feel  a  hearing  of 
a  point  of  view  is  essential.  Members  of  the  consultative  council  should  be  s**lected 
by  eiicb  duly  recognized  constituent  body  of  the  school  or  it>  elected  representa- 
tive«. 

2.  In  restructuring  the  student  council  and  student  gover..*rtent  organization 
it  is  recommended  that ; 

2.1  Candidates  for  election  to  any  office  on  the  student  council  should  have  a 
scholastic  average  of  at  least  65%  and  that  this  minimum  average  range  iietween 
U5%  and  75%  with  no  failures  the  previous  term  or  yetir.  The  specitte  require- 
ment within  this  simn  is  to  be  determineil  by  committees  of  students  and  faculty 
within  each  school. 

2.2  Any  student  seeking  office  will  have  his  name  on  the  ballot  on  the  basis 
of  nominating  petitions  signed  by  5%  of  the  total  student  population. 

2.3  All  registered  students  shall  be  eligible  to  vote. 

3.  The  bulletins  entitled,  ''The  High  School  Student  and  his  6.  O.**  and 
"Developing  Student  Participation  in  School  Government'*  should  be  rewritten 
in  the  light  of  the  philosophy  and  recommendations  outlined  above.  These  bulle- 
tins should  be  printed  in  sufficient  quantity  so  that  they  would  be  available  to 
all  studenti9  interested  in  participating  in  school  affairs,  and  to  faculty  mem- 
bemt  BO  that  they  all  would  have  an  understanding  of  the  inter- relationships 
among  student,  faculty,  and  administration  with  regard  to  uonclassroom  activi- 
ties. The  four  groups  represented  on  the  consultative  councils  should  be  involved 
in  this  rewriting  task.  Their  effortf^  should  be  under  the  leadership  of  the  co- 
ordinator of  school  activities  of  the  High  School  Office  who  y  ^ould  be  charged 
with  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  have  this  review  completed  by  the  end  of  this 
semester  so  that  copies  will  be  available  in  the  schools  at  the  beginning';  of  the 
next  academic  year. 

It  is  our  hope  that  through  this  plan  of  student  participation,  vital  lines  of 
communication  wi'U  be  established  among  all  members  of  the  school  systems. 
Many  students  are  discussing  the  need  for  a  voice  in  the  modiflcation  and  selec- 
tion of  the  school  curriculum,  for  changes  in  the  policies  governing  school  publi- 
cations, for  student  involvement  in  the  selection  of  assembly  programs,  and  for 
consideration  in  the  estabishment  of  cafeteria  practi^.  Students  want  the 
privilege  of  expressing  opinions  on  the  formation  of  codes  of  dress  and  behavior ; 
some  others  wish  to  modify  student  government  policies,  club  and  athletic  pro* 
grams.  In  some  schools,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  methods  used  to 
elect  students  to  posts  of  leadership  have  excluded  too  many  students. 

The  establishment  and  <^ration  of  a  truly  representative  student  council 
provides  a  forum  for  free  discussion  and  can  be  instrumental  in  bringing  locker 
room  gripes  into  the  realm  of  positive  effective  planning  so  that  real  f^olutions 
to  problems  may  be  reached.  Restructuring  of  student  government  will  provide 
for  representatives  of  both  the  ''in''  and  **out''  group  and  establish  a  foundation 
for  a  truly  democratic  vital  school  system. 


(Enclosure  S] 
BoABD  OF  Education  of  the  City  op  New  York, 

OmCE  OF  THE  CHANCEtLOB, 

April  7,  1972. 

Memorandum. 

To :  High  School  Superintendents,  Principals  of  All  High  Schools. 

SCHOOL  safety 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Many  parents,  students  and  staff  members  are  con- 
cerned alH)Ut  safety  and  order  in  the  sciiools.  Many  parents  and  students  also  are 
concerned  about  the  educational  welfare  and  individual  rights  of  j^tudents  with 
regard  to  matters  of  discipline  and  suspension.  Both  these  concerns  are  under- 
standable and  worthy  of  response  by  tlie  schools. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  these  points : 

1.  The  primary  responsibility  for  providing  a  school  environment  which  is 
safe  and  conducive  to  learning  rests  with  the  principal.  This  responsibility  in 
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part  involves  safety,  an  orderly  school  environment,  and  tlie  responsible  behavior 
of  stace  and  students.  Special  Circular  34,  1970-71,  contains  a  number  of  direc 
tives  and  guideUnes  regarding  school  safety. 

2.  The  pH-^ipal  has  the  responsibility  and  the  authority  to  suspend  a  student 
when  suspe*.oion  is  necessary  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  students  and  staff, 
l  ie  procedures  to  be  followed  in  student  suspensions  are  set  forth  in  Special 

Sft^'t^sW'^^^^^^^  ''''''' 

in^'  Z^'u^iE^^f  .sf  a  student  for  up  to  five  school  days  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  immediate  and  temporary  removal  of  the  student  from  the  school 
is  deemecl  necessary  and  desirable.  Such  suspensions  must  be  reviewed  on  a 
daily  basis  by  the  principal. 

b.  In  more  serious  cases,  principals  may  recommend  a  suspension  by  the 
supervising  assistant  superintendent.  Section  3214  of  the  State  Education  Law 
authorizes  such  suspensions  where  the  student's  conduct  "endangers  the  safety 
morals,  health  or  welfare  of  others."  Such  suspensions  must  include  a  heai-Jn^ 
held  not  later  than  five  school  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  snspensioiJ! 
Under  the  law,  the  suspension  may  be  continued  after  the  hearing  if  continuation 
"appears  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  school  and  the  minor** 
«r2;  ovSJL*"  ^^^^^^  superintendent's  suspension  is  requested,  the  school  must 
first  explore  remedial  and  guidanre  measures  with  the  students  and  tils  parents 
However,  where  an  emergency  exists  based  on  overt  behavior  of  the  student 
In  order  to  protect  the  health  and  welfare  of  other  students  a  superintendent's 
suspension  may  be  requesed  Immediately.  tn^nuieuuem  s 

fif«Ho«foT  swP^'i^tendents*  suspensions  are  made  and  result  In  transfer  of 
students  from  the  school,  sUff  reallocations  wlU  be  made.  The  Office  of  High 
Schools  will  r^sslgn  one  teaching  position  from  a  school  for  every  twenty-flve 
students  transferred  from  the  .school  as  the  result  of  a  superintendent's  suspen- 
sion. Such  p<^ltlons  will  be  reassigned  in  accordance  with  student  nee<S^ 

3.  The  student  who  persistently  does  not  attend  classes  and  loiters  In  the 
w2^LTJli22??^^  property  represents  both  an  educational  problem  and  a 
potential  problem  In  school  safety. 

a.  Principals  should  provide  counseling  and  guidance  assistance  to  such  a 
^^^t  wll^^l?  i^S"^^""  appropriateness  of  the  student's  educatonal 
progmm  Where  possible  and  appropriate,  principals  should  seek  to  provide  such 
a  student  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  an  alternative  educatioKrog^m 
^I^.^k"''''^.?^"'"  ^"".^^^  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  4/6/72  ) 

b.  Where  the  school  has  exhausted  all  reasonaWe  guidance  and  counseling 

possibility  of  providing  an  alte^ati^T^^^^^ 
S^^'i  student's  behavior  persists.  I.e.,  persistent  loitering  In  the 

school  or  on  school  pr<^rty,  the  principal  should  determine  whether  such  be- 
havior represent  a  danger  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  student  fnvolv^ 
and/or  other  students  and  staflT.  Where  the  principal  makes  such  a  detennlnation 
an  assistant  superintendent's  suspension  may  be  requested!  "eienninauon, 
Sincerely, 

Harvey  B.  Scribner, 

Chaft^ellOK 


_  ^  „^  ^  [Enclosure  9] 

Fact  Sheet. 

Traixixo  Program— Basic  Facts 
The  three-week  training  program  for  student  service  officers  and  student  service 

cuso  University  Research  Corporation.  Chairman  of  the  Institute  Is  Stephen  K 
BaUey,  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents.  ^ 
tra^lS  rL^^^^  examination  of  c  itlcal  incidents,  sensitivity 

toSiUUrapC""^^  ^^^'^         '^""^       tensions  which  contribute 

pei^nnel  with  knowledge  and  understanding  of  how  groups 
In  conflict  can  work  toward  resolution  of  their  problems. 
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familiarize  safety  Dersoniiel  witli  community  resources  >vlilcli  can  l»e  of 
u^e  to  students  and  schools. 
The  Policy  Institute  has  liad  extensive  experience  with  urban  hiRh  schooln. 
In  1S)<0  it  prepared  a  report,  Disruption  in  Urhun  Public  Secondary  Schools,  for 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.  This  report  included  a  recommendation  to 
re-define  the  role  of  school  safety  personnel  and  new  kinds  of  training. 

Dr.  Richard  Frost  of  Syracuse  University  will  direct  the  training  program. 
He  was : 

director  of  Upward  Bound  for  the  Office  of  Economic  OpiJortunity  for 
two  years. 

principal  architect  of  the  study  of  Disruption  in  Urban  Public  Secontlarif 
Schools, 

Assisting  Dr.  Frost  will  be  Dr.  Michael  C.  Reagan  of  the  Policy  Institute 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Commission  of  Syracuse.  Supporting 
Dr.  Frost  and  Dr.  Reagan  will  be  an  interdisciplinary  team  of  professionals 
former  principals,  teachers,  policemen,  social  workers,  psychologists,  etc. 


RoAKD  OF  Education, 
The  City  of  New  Yobk. 
Bureau  foe  Health  and  Picysical  Education, 

New  York,  N.Y„  Jum  28,  1972. 

Hon.  Claude  Peppeb, 
Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D,C, 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  request,  made  at  the  reoentiy  conducted  Com- 
mittee Hearings.  I  am  sending  you  some  suggestions  for  approaches  that  I 
believe  will  contribute  to  the  all  important  war  that  needs  to  be  waged  against 
the  use  of  drugs  by  young  people. 

In  addition  to  the  avenues  suggested  by  the  Committee  through  their  cogent 
question,  another  route  is  that  all  available  evidence  points  strongly  to  the  need 
for  providing  our  youth  with  activities  that  can  serve  as  positive  alternatives 
to  using  and  abusing  drugs.  Perhaps  the  program  that  works  best  and  has  been 
the  most  effective  instrument  in  the  ^ght  is  a  strong  program  of  athletics.  (See 
enclosed  surveys.)  Accordingly,  I  suggest  that  Congress  support  Inner  City 
programs  that  will  permit  boys  and  girls  to  engage  In  activities  such  as: 

1.  Intramurals. 

A'  varsity  programs  in  many  sports  that  will  appeal  to  a  wide  range 

or  Interests.  New  York  City  presently  needs  to  increase  our  programs  to  Include 
wmtling,  lacrosse,  crew,  team  handball,  hockey  and  a  full  program  for  girla 

3.  Provider  Junior  Varsity  program  that  would  permit  the  schools  to  Include 
tmce  as  many  youngsters  than  presently  participate  and  at  an  early  age. 

4.  Outdoor  educati(m  programs  that  would  Involve  youngsters  in  informal 
settings  that  are  conducive  to  work  designed  to  improve  the  ecology  and  reduce 
environmental  pollution. 

I  ani  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  proposal  for  drug  abuse  prevention  that  was  pre- 
pared by  some  knowledgeable  health  educators  and  is  worthy  of  consideration 
for  adoption  as  a  model.  Since  no  single  program  will  provide  all  the  answers, 
we  must  cover  the  entire  area  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  approaches. 

New  York  City  has  more  programs,  of  greater  variety,  than  any  other  commu- 
nity In  the  nation.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  time  at  the  hearing  on  Tuesdav, 
June  27th  did  not  permit  the  Committee  to  hear  about  the  positive  aspects  of 
drug  abuse  education  and  prevention  currently  operating  In  New  York  City.  I 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  describe  some  projects  of  promise  and  actions 
that  have  borne  fruit.  I  am  prepared  to  report  such  information  whenever  the 
Committee  can  find  time  to  listen. 

I  hope  you  will  look  favorable  upon  these  suggestions,  and  we  stand  ready  to 
continue  our  contributions  to  our  nation's  efforts  to  reduce  the  scourge  of  drug 
abuse  that  confronts  our  youth. 
Sincerely, 

„  ,  _  Irwin  Tobin,  Director, 

Enclosures:  (3). 

82-401—72  29 
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[Enclosure  1] 

BuEEAU  FOR  Heath  and  Thysical  Education,  New  York,  X.Y.,  Makcu  5,  1«72 
For  Immediate  release. 

From:  John  C.  Glading,  Acting  Assistant  Director;  Jack  Kriegsmau.  .Sui)er\Hsor, 
P.S.A.L. ;  Herbert  Solomon,  Assistant  Principal,  Susan  Wagner  High  SchooK 

Ke  the  drop-out  rate  of  interscholastic  athletes  as  comparod  to  nonathletes  in 
high  schools. 

Dr.  Brown,  the  reitred  Acting  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  Ne\\-  York  Citv 
rut)lic  Schools,  stated  in  September  1960,  that  one  of  the  primary  aims  of  tho 
school  system  must  be  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  students  who  drop  out  of 
school.  This  problem  has  assumed  disaster  proiwrtions  in  many  of  our  schools. 

The  coaches  of  interscholastic  teams  and  tlie  administrators  of  the  physical 
education  program  have  long  been  aware  of  the  value  of  interscholastic  si>orts  as 
the  best  deterrent  available  in  the  schools  for  preventing  the  student-athlete 
from  drolling  out  of  school.  There  is  no  need  to  expound  ujwn  the  losj:  of 
economic  strength  to  the  indi^idual,  the  community  and  the  Nation  when  a 
student  drops  out  of  high  school.  All  measures  that  prove  effective  in  preventing 
this  economic  and  hunmn  waste  must  be  ased  to  their  fullest.  To  do  other>vi.se  is 
educationally  dishonest  to  the  students,  the  community  and  the  Nation. 

A  report  published  on  February  13th,  1970  by  the  Board  of  Education,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  showed  that  in  1068-69  the  per  cent  of  athletic  drop-outs  was  1.29c  as 
compared  to  a  drop-out  rate  of  15.8%  for  male  students  in  general. 

A  similar  otudy  was  conducted  in  the  fiill  of  1060  that  involved  fifteen  high 
schools  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The  fifteen  high  schools  Included  schools  from 
disadvantaged,  middle  class  and  the  more  affluent  neighborhoods  in  each  of  the 
five  boroughs.  This  study  covered  the  same  three  year  period  1066~(i7,  1067-4JS, 
1968-69  as  covered  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio  study.  The  total  number  of  ath!ete« 
involved  was  approximately  7,657.  The  number  of  drop-outs  was  96.  Tliis  is  a 
drop-out  rate  of  .013  or  approximately  1.3%.  The  drop-out  rate  for  regular 
students  ranged  from  3.5%  to  over  25%  in  these  same  fifteen  hiffh  schools. 

A  follow-up  study  was  conducted  at  thirty-five  high  schools  in  the  City  of 
New  York  for  the  1969-70  and  1070-71  school  years.  Tlie  thirty-five  high  schools 
included  schools  from  disadvantaged  middle-class  and  more  effluent  neighbor- 
hoods and  from  each  of  the  five  boroughs. 

The  total  number  of  male  athletes  involved  in  1960-70  was  5.900.  This  group 
comprised  12.36%  of  the  male  population  6f  the  lachools  involved.  The  number 
of  athletic  droi)-outs  was  115  or  2.7%.  The  drop-out  rate  of  pon-athletio  male 
students  was  4,272  or  8.8%.  The  number  of  male  athletes  graduating  was  3.0iT. 
The  number  of  malo  athletes  graduating  with  scholarships  was  308  or  10.10%. 

The  total  number  of  male  athletes  Involved  in  1070-71  was  6,326.  This  group 
comprised  11.00%  of  the  male  population  of  the  schools  involml.  The  number 
of  athletic  i«rop«outs  Wt-s  122  or  2.8%..  The  drop-out  rate  of  non-athletic  male 
students  was  4,280  or  8.1•^^  The  number  of  male  athletes  graduating  was  3,117. 
The  number  of  male  athletes  graduating  with  scholarships  was  370  or  12.12%. 

Each  of  these  suiveys  show  the  holding  power  of  interschoiastics.  Each  of 
these  studies  are  a  mandate  to  the  Mayor  and  the  Member.*?  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  to  approve  the  requests  for  funds  necessary  to  conduct  an  expanded 
interscholastic  program  in  the  City  of  New  York. 

It  is  a  disgrace  th.:*^  no  funds  are  provided  to  conduct  a  Freshman  and  Junior 
Varsity  Program  in  the  City  of  New  York.  If  these  drop-out  statistic.^?  are 
imiwrtant  for  the  varsity  athlete  then  the  need  of  a  program  for  the  freshman 
and  sophomores  is  overwhelming. 

Board  of  Educ.  ion,  Cleveland.  Educational  Department,  Division  of 
Kesfjvrch  and  Development— February  13,  1970— Bulletin  Xo.  110 

Subject:  \  Report  of  PaitleipantJS  in  Athletics  as  Related  to  Drop-Outs  and 
Scholarships  for  Three  Schools  Years:  1066-67,  1067-68:  1068-<10. 

Preimred  by:  Hallie  Francles,  Research  Associate;  and  Joseph  L.  Mazur, 
Director. 

The  information  included  In  this  bulletin  presents  the  imrticipatloii  of  male 
students  in  athletics,  the  numbers  of  scholarships  awarded  athletes,  and  the 
drop-out  rates  for  aUiletes  as  compared  vdth  all  male  students  In  the  high  school. 
For  this  study  an  athitte  was  defined  as  a  male  student  who  was  a  member  of 
the  varsity  or  junior  varsity  team  of  the  following  sports:  Football,  Basketball, 
Wrestling  and  Track. 
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CLEVELAND.  OH  10,  STUDY,  1966-69 


Year 

Number  of 
atnletes 

Male  students 
in  high 
schools 

Percent  of 
male  students 
in  athletics 

I.  Numbers  of  male  students  participating  in  athletics  increased  during 
1968^9....  

1957-68 .  .  . ::: " ' ' ' " " ' '  ' '       ' -'" 

1966-67 . . ; . .     oV^;;; '.  y^j:^ !  v : :  :;;>Vo;:'^ 

2,518 
2.450 
2.390 

15,566 
15.856 
15.785 

15.2 
15  5 
15,1 

Year 

Percent  athletic    Percent  male  student 
dropouts  dropouts 

2.  The  dropout  rate  of  athetes  is  significantly  lower  thin  the  dropout  rt.j 
of  male  students  in  14  high  schools  which  were  surveyed: 

1968-69  

1967-68.. ... . \:         '     .V™ ' " " " "  - " '    •'■ -  ■ 

1966-67. .    _>           .     : !;  vrr:r^  ^; 

1.2 
1.8 

to 

15  8 
14.3 

15.3 

Year 

Number  of 
athletes 
graduating 

Numbei  of 
athletes 
graduating 

with 
scholarships 

Percent  of 
athletes 
graduating 
with 
scholarships 

3.  Numbers  and  percentage  of  graduating  athletes  wha  received  scholar- 
ships for  furtner  education  in^-reased  during  tne  3-year  period  bv 
31  percent*                                         '     r  j 

1968-69    

1967-68.. :  ^:  vl:':'"  " '  ™ " ' ' "    "  " 
1966-67. .... . . ....  -.  "  : :  ':"':';'*  '  :  " 

758 

780 
803 

130 
129 
105 

17.2 
16.5 
13.1 

NEW  YORK  CITY  STUDY.  1969-71 

IFolIowup  study  of  New  York  City  male  participants  in  athletics  as  related  to  dropouts  and  scholarships  for  the  school  years:  t 

1969-70  and  1970-711 


Year 

Number  of 
athletes 

Number  of 
male  students    Percent  of  male 
in  the  school    student  athletes 

1969-  70.......-.-.....-.-........,..,..,  ..  - 

1970-  71. ... .>...>;:.:.  ^^^^^^ 

^       ->  .>  .>:or->  -  -x->  -               5, 990 
-z.  <.  <. .  .  .  . .  ->  .>                6. 326 

48,407  12.36 
52,945  11.90 

Year 

Number  of      Percent    Male  student  dropouts 
athletic  athletic 

dropouts     dropouts      Number  Percent 

1969-  70                          -  ... 

1970-  71.....>>..^;...;:.;:.:...:.:.;^ 

^^yXl^^^^l  122 

2.7  4,272  8.8 

2.8  4,280  8.1 

Number  of 
athletes 
graduating 

Athletes  graduating  with 
scholarships 

Year 

Number  Percent 

1969-  70  ...  

1970-  71 ....  ^J^^^^^Z^ 

->-:---:-:-:-..<.<....:-.:.:.  3,047 
...:.:..>.:.. 3,117 

308              10. 10 
379              12. 12 

Ic  LMffli^*"^*  ^  conducted  by  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools 
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[Enclosure  2] 

BrRKAU  FOR  Health  and  Physical  Education,  New  York,  N.Y.,  March  3,  1072 
For :  Immediate  release. 

Kroni:  John  C.  Glading,  Acting  Aasistant  Director,  P.S.A.L.;  Jack  Kriegsman, 
S«l)ervisor,  P.S.A.L.;  Herbert  Solomon,  Assistant  Principal,  Susan  Wagner 
High  School. . 

Re IU>su»tH  of  Questionnaire  on  Drug  unci  Substance  Abuse  Involving  Student 
Athletes  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools. 

The  original  drug  abuse  study  was  carried  out  during  the  fall  term  of  1969 
covering  the  school  year  1968-69.  A  follow-up  study  was  completed  during  the 
fall  term  of  1971  covering  the  two  year  period  1969-197L  I,oth  studies  are  com- 
bined in  this  report  so  that  comparisons  and  trends  can  be  ascertained.  Results 
were  returned  from  72  academic  and  vocational  high  schools  in  the  City  of  New 
York  in  the  1908-69  study  and  33  high  schools  in  the  1969-71  study.  A  quesUon- 
naire  was  sent  to  every  high  school  coach  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools, 
The  questionnaire  covered  the  following  sports  with  the  numi>er  of  teams  report* 
ing  in  parenthesis. 


196S-69  1969-71 


Bisetall    (51 ) 

BaskttbalL.  ..  .  .  ($4) 

Bowling     l...-.-.w....-.'.^V-...-....wJ..          ' .  (59)  (27) 

Crw  country  and  track t . . . .  * .  .>  .-.>x. . . . . .  .x.^. . , . . . . . .  (59)  hjS 

FootbaSvj ."I- I  'Z]  II  ?1 1 1  IIIlUvICICI  I  ri Tl  II I TI 1 1  III*  1 1 1  "1 1 1  (22!  ni) 

Golf..  ....... w....;.x....v.;..v.;..u..i...:.....^^^^^^  ?27)  m 

S^"]!?^"---  ?27)  (18) 

HandtMtl.....     ..  .... (48)  (24) 

Soecor......:....:.-.>..;.;....^.;.r.-i.i->.......^^^^^^^^  <46)  (23) 

SwimnH  nf. ... . ...... , . ... . . , ... . , ..... , . . . . ....... . .  .  


Nott:  Tht  total  number  of  turns  repoftini  was  496  In  196M9.  Tlw  total  number  of  teams  reporting  was  258  in  1969-71. 

Where  a  coach  failed  to  enter  the  number  of  athletes  on  che  team,  the  follow- 
ing number  was  used ; 

Basebull   20 

Banketbali     12 

Bowling      10 

Cross  country   15 

Track  only  ~_  30 

Cross  country  and  track  combined   30 

Fencing    10 

Football   "I  20 

Golf  —    7 

Gymnastics    18 

Handball      8 

Soccer   18 

Swimming   20 

Tennis   J.   10 

The  resiUts  are  as  follows :  196^-69,  total  number  of  athletes  reported,  10,840;  * 
1969-71,  total  number  of  athletes  reported.  6,561.* 

»The  figure  used  for  the  missiiiff  number  ot  athletes  on  a  team  is.  In  all  cases,  well  below 
tne  average  number  of  team  members  for  any  of  the  above  teams.  This  was  done  to  assure 
no  spurious  figure  for  the  total  number  of  athlotes  inirolved  in  the  study. 
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1968-69  1969-71 


Tolal  number  of  suspected  users   _.,  ......^  ,  22!  83 

ToW  number  of  occasional  u$ers...^_40_J^_-;/."'_^:y_\V/.^'r^^^^  J24  |28 

45 


Total  number  of  known  •ddicts.^^!^^^^""!':!^;;^!!^^  il 


Total  n umber  of  all  suspected ,  occasional,  or  known  users.  , ....... ,      _  358  256 

Percent  of  suspected  users  .  ...  020        ^  013 

1968^-Approximately  2  out  of  every  lOO'athletes  or  20  o"ut  off  e/ery  LOOb'aYhleies 
are  suspected  users. 

1969-71-Apprpximately  I  out  of  every  lOO  athletes  or  13  out  off  every  1 ,000  athletes 
are  suspected  users. 

Percent  off  occasional  users.,....-.  nij 

196W>9-Approxlmately  1  oin  off  every  ioo  athletesor  1 1  o"ut  off"  VveryXoob'a'Uiletes"' 
are  occasional  users. 

1969-71  -Approximately  2  out  off  every  lOO  athletes  or  20  out  off  every  1,000  athletes 
are  occasional  users. 

Percent  off  known  addicts   ^   -         .  oOl  007 

i       •^•'y  ^•'^O^  athletes  are  kro^ 
1969-71 -Approximately  7  out  off  every  1.000  athletes  are  known  addicts. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  figures  show  that  the  drug  abuse  by  athletes  in  ail  thr<*c  categories  is 
infiutesiuial  when  compared  with  the  reports  of  drug  abuse  among  the  general 
high  school  population.  Although  the  figures  are  based  on  the  considered  opinion 
of  coaches,  I  feel  their  observation  of  the  playens  on  their  team«  is  a  more  accu- 
-jate  and  considered  estimate  than  could  be  given  by  any  other  teachers  in  the 
high  schools.  The  personal  guidance  and  observaHon  of  their  players  along  with 
the  length  of  time  spent  with  the  Individual  athlete  make.;  Uieir  judgement  in 
my  opinion,  a  more  sound  estimate  than  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  segment 
of  the  teaching  staff. 

The  percentage  figures  show  the  following  intere.sting  facts : 

1.  In  all  three  categories  tiie  greatest  percentage  of  drug  abuse  involved  the  use 
of  marijuana.  This  substantiates  most  of  the  common  thinking  as  regards  drug 
abuse  by  high  school  students. 

2.  Only  58  ca8e«  of  known  addicts  were  reported  out  of  a  group  of  17,401 
athletes.  Marijuana  abuse  was  again  the  leading  drug  involved  in  this  category. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  two  studies,  1968-69  and  1969-71  shows : 

(a )  A  marked  increase  in  the  occasional  and  suspected  users  of  amphetamines. 

(b)  A  marked  increase  in  the  occasional  users  of  barbiturates. 

(c)  A  marked  decrease  In  the  known  addicts  category  using  tranquilizers. 

(d)  No  known  heroin  addicts  were  reported  in  1968-69.  Six  known  heroin  ad- 
dicts were  reported  in  196^71. 

(e)  No  known  L.S.D.  addicts  were  reported  in  1968-69.  Two  known  L.S.D. 
addicto  were  reported  in  1969-71. 

CONCLUSION 

To  draw  any  scientific  results  from  a  questionnaire  sttidy  of  this  type  can  be 
extremely  dangerous.  To  disregard  such  encouraging  figures  would  be  utterly 
irresponsible.  The  study  clearly  shows  that  the  high  school  Interscholastic  pro- 
grnm  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  a  definite  deterrent  to  the  use  of  druga  by  the 
athletes  Involved  in  the  program.  The  study  must  be  considered  to  show  the 
vital  need  for  a  strengthening  and  enlargement  of  thn  present  program.  The 
need  for  a  Freshman  and  Junior  Var$itv  program  is  most  obvious.  If  these  results 
are  gained  wUh  the  Varsity  athletes  then  the  need  for  a  program  for  high  school 
freshman  and  sophomores  is  overwhelming.  The  younger  student  must  be  exposed 
to  a  full  Interscholastic  program  with  the  expectation  that  the  use  of  drugs  by 
that  group  will  show  similar  Small  percentages.  The  results  are  a  mandate  for 
the  proper  funding  of  a  full  rarsity  Freshman  and  Junior  Varsity  interscholastic 
program  in  the  high  schools.  The  funding  at  present  is  inadequate  and,  in  light 
of  this  sttidy,  such  neglect  must  be  rectified. 
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[Enclosure  3] 

BUREAU  FOB  Health  and  Physical  Education,  New  Yobk,  N.T.,  June  30,  1070 

(By  Morton  Fine  and  Jerry  Sloane) 

Proposal:  CAN  (Coordination  Against  Karcotics)  A  Design  for  Dealing  With 
the  Protlem  of  Drug  Abuse  in  Netc  York  City  Public  Schools 

purpose 

The  purpose  of  "CAN**  is  to  provide  a  city -wide  organization  within  the  New 
York  City  school  system  for  coordinating,  implementing  and  evaluating  programs 
dealing  with  the  drug  abuse  problms.  Although  focusing  on  the  schools,  the 
organization  will  provide  for  articulation  with  agencies  and  community  grou^ts 
concerned  with  the  problem. 

rationale 

Because  of  the  increased  awareness  of  the  drug  abuse  epidemic  in  city  schools, 
a  host  of  agencies  find  groups  are  devising  programs  that  will  hopefully  correct 
the  growing  malignancy.  However,  because  most  efforts  are  l>eing  made  indi- 
vidually and  without  coordination,  community  and  school  programs  are  limiteii 
in  tlieir  effectiveness. 

There  is  agreement  that  Uie  Board  of  Education  must  assume  educational, 
advisory  and  referral  regponsibilitiee  in  regard  to  the  drug  problem ;  however, 
for  the  most  part,  policies,  procedures,  training  of  i)ersonnel  and  facilities  nre 
imprecise  and  often  not  imi^emented.  Because  of  a  lack  of  organized  communi- 
cation, currmt  efforts  throughout  the  city  duplicate  one  another.  Programs  are 
usually  conducted  without  any  objective  evaluation  as  to  their  effectiveness  in 
combatting  drug  abuse. 

Teachers  and  administrators  are  uncertain  and  ai^rehensive  in  determ-aing 
legal,  ethical  and  educational  guidelines  to  follow  in  preventing  and  handliug 
the  problem. 

Law  enforcement  agencies,  the  D^artment  of  Health  and  the  Addiction 
Services  Agency  are  just  a  few  of  the  agencies  experiencing  difficulties  in  co- 
ordinating their  programs  with  the  schools.  This  is  not  only  inefficient  in  terms 
of  the  time  and  energy  of  sorely  pressed  personnel,  but  is  a  disservice  to  those 
children  who  need  help  so  badly. 

Currently,  schools  and  communities  are  stniggling  to  establish  themselves 
as  functioning  decentralized  entities.  The  problems  presented  by  drug  abuse 
are  overwhelming  and  tend  to  compound  the  burdens  that  school  districts  and 
communities  already  carry. 

Schools,  districts  and  communities  actively  seek  comprehensive  drug  pro- 
grams. Until  such  time  as  evaluated  effective  programs  can  be  established,  there 
is  a  need  for  coordinated  service  and  support 

DESCRIPTION  Oi'  THE  PROORAM 

CAN  will  provide  the  framework  whereby  services  and  suM)ort  xvill  be  sup- 
plied to  schools  in  order  to  more  eff^vely  combat  the  dmg  problem.  Services 
and  support  will  be  coordinated  and  implemented  on  a  city-wide  basi^  by  three 
component  units: 

A.  Research  and  Development 

B.  Coordinating  Office 

C.  Task  Force 

These  units  will  work  directly  with  schools  who  will  be  assigned  drug  edu« 
cation  coordinators,  and  trained  paraprofessionals. 

The  units  of  CAN  will  take  the  initiative  in  organising  drug  education 
advisory  committees  on  city-wide,  borough  and  community  levels  for  purposes 
of  articulating  school  programs  with  all  relevant  community  agencies  and 
groups. 

It  will  be  a  primary  function  of  CAN  to  work  in  close  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing Board  of  Bducation  divisions,  bureaus  and  offices.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
CAN  to  usurp  the  responsibilities  of  extoting  agencies,  but  rather  to  supplement 
their  activities.  When  the  diverse  elements  of  the  New  York  Otty  school  sys- 
tem have  manifested  capabilities  for  conducting  effective  dmg  education  pro- 
grams, CAN  may  be  phased  out 
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ORGANIZATION 

Since  the  function  of  CAN  is  city-wide  and  the  complexity  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem effects  many  disciplines  and  cuts  across  traditional  organizational  lines, 
it-lR  recommended  that  the  directorship  of  CAN  be  the  responsibility  of  an  As- 
sistant Superintendent.  He  will  be  charged  with  ; 

1.  the  organizational  and  administration  of  CAN. 

2.  representing  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  on  city-wide  drug 
education  advisory  committee. 

3.  report  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  chart  that  follows  and  the  subseqnent  descriptions  of  the  functions  of 
the  various  units  tlmt  make  up  the  coordinating  office  are  efforts  to  clarify  how 
units  will  advise  and  service  schools,  districts,  and  a  variety  of  Board  of  Edu- 
cation divisions,  bureaus,  and  offices. 
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A.  Research  and  Development 


FUNCTION 


1.  Review  and  evaluate  curriculnm  and  teacher  training  materials  and  pass 
on  tlie  results  of  such  evaluation  to  the  cooitiinating  offices  and  task  force 
l^ersonnel.  . 

2.  To  work  with  bureaus  and  schools  in  developing  ciirricuittm  and  pupil' 
teacher  training  materials.  Research  and  DevelOfMnait  will  woric  closely  with 
bnreaus,  (BAVI,  BCD,  etc.)  and/or  contracted  agencies  in  order  to  devel<H> 
materials  for  3,550  courses  that  are  pn^xMsed  in  the  pages  that  follow. 

3.  To  develop  and  review  innovative  p^rojecta 

4.  To  mcmitor  selected  drug  edncation  programs  and  projects.* 

5.  To  work  ecHsely  with  an  evaination  team  whose  reqponsiUlity  will  be 
to  monitor  the  CAN  program.* 


*It  !•  recommended  that  the  Burrhu  of  Kducatlonal  Research  decide  on  ibe  cvsiposl. 
tlon  of  the  team  that  wlU  monitor  CAN  and  Its  opemtione,  m  well  determining  the 
source  of  the  two  full  time  research  specialists* 
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FULL  TIME  STAFF 

(1)  Unit  Coordinator— Assistant  Principal 

(2)  Curriculum  Materials  Specialist 
(2)  Re«tearch  Sepcialists* 

(1)  Secretary 

B.  Coordinating  Office 

1.  To  administratively  organi?^  the  coordinating  office,  task  force,  and  re- 
search and  development  units  and  other  facets  of  the  project 

2.  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  consultant  for  all  drug  problem  proiM»sals 
and  projects  in  the  city. 

3.  To  coordinate  and  seek  funding  sources  for  innovative  projects. 

4.  To  disseminate  information  and  materials  to  all  concerned  i>ersonnel  and 
agencies. 

FULL  TIME  STAFF 

(1)  i:nit  Coordinator— Assistant  Principal 
U)  Assistant  Unit  Coordinator— Teacher 
(1)  Secretary 

C\  Task  Force 

The  purpose  of  establishing  a  task  force  will  be  to  provide  teams  of  trained 
specialists  who  will  be  available  to  help  schools  and/or  di^cts  develop  compre- 
hensive programs  relating  to  drug  use  and  abuse.  Specifically  the  functions  of 
tlie  task  force  are  as  follo«^*s : 
1.  To  assist  by  identifying  programs  and  providing  information.  j 
J.  To  act  as  liaison  between  other  CAN  units  and  the  schools  in  order  to : 

( a )  exiwdite  dissemination  of  information  and  mateHals. 

(b)  provide  feedback  to  the  CAN  units  as  to  the  specific  needs  in  the 
schools. 

(c)  assist  in  all  aspects  of  evaluation. 

8.  To  organize  and  serve  on  borough  drug  education  community  advisory 
Cu  .nuuCcees. 

4.  To  meet  with  the  total  CAN  staff  to  plan  and  help  evaluate  the  work  of 
tlie  office. 

5.  To  assist  in  developing  and  providing  training  programs  for : 

(a)  drug  education  coordinators. 

(b)  teacher  trainere  who  will  eventually  give  orientation  courses  to  other 
teachers. 

(c)  administrators. 

(d)  para-profe«sionah». 

(e)  pupil  leaders. 

(f)  parents  and  community  members. 

(g)  other  specialized  personnel. 

6.  To  serve  as  consultants  to  such  school  personnel  as  drug  problems  coortli- 

J?!^!***"*^*  ^^""^^"^  activity  coordinators,  health  education  chairmen 
and  other  subject  suimrvisors,  attendance  officers,  guidance  counselors  and  deans 
in  .such  matters  as :  * 

(a)  the  establishment  and  interpretation  of  policies  and  procedures 
related  to  school  security  and  referral  of  pupil  ust  rs. 

(b)  the  organization  of  local  drug  education  community  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

(c )  preparation  of  innovative  proposals  and  programs. 

(d)  assistance  in  developing  and  adapting  materials  for  instnictlan 

(e)  providing  special  resource  personnel  from  the  task  force  and  the 
community. 

if)  providing  available  resource  materials. 

NATURE  AND  TRAtNINQ  OF  THE  TASK  FORCE  UNrP 

The  task  force  team  will  be  composed  of  twelve  (12)  full  time  staff  members. 
The  diverse  functions  of  the  task  force  indicate  that  the  staff  should  include 
individuals  from  all  school  levels  with  skills  in  varied  disciplines,  m  addition, 
it  is  important  to  include  members  who  have  specified  experience,  training  and 
skills,  in  group  dynamics,  as  well  as  witli  drug  addiction  rehabilitation. 
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STAFF 

Unit  coordinator  (assistant  principal) 

(3)  Group  dynamics  specialists 

Reba|)iUtation  expert 

Attendance  teacher 

Health  educator 

Elementary  school  teacher 

Junior  high  school  teacher 

High  school  teacher 

Community  specialist 

Guidance  counselor 

In  addition,  the  task  force  will  hare  access  to  a  variety  of  consultants,  such  as : 
I.a\v  enforcement  specialists,  Ex-addicts,  Clergy,  and  Medical  personnel 

TBAININQ 

Although  each  member  of  the  team  will  be  chosen  because  of  their  specific 
intwppst.  tniining  and  ability  as  related  to  the  drug  problem,  the  entire  staff  of 
CAN  wiU'gq  through  an  intensive  training  program  prior  to  instituting  a  city-widi» 
pr^ntin.  The  nature  of  the  training  program  is  described  in  a  later  section. 

To  clarify  the  role  of  task  force  memlters,  an  example  of  a  typical  work  weeV 
for  one  task  luember  is  described  below : 


MONDAY 

9:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.:  Meeting  with  the  Bronx  drug  education  advisory 
committee. 

1  p.m.  to  3  p.m.:  Consultation  conference  (two  [2]  other  team  members)  at 
UeWitt  Clinton  High  School  with  the  principal,  drug  coordinator,  para*profes- 
sional,  and  other  key  school  personnel. 

3  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m. :  Lead  scheduled  seminar  for  Bronx  High  School  drug  co- 
ordinators at  DeWitt  Clinton  High  SchooL 


TUESDAY 

9:30  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.:  Junior  High  School  127  Bronx,  consultation  confer* 
ence  with  drug  coordinators,  para*professionals,  principals  and  superintendent 
from  DUtrict  11. 

11 :15  a.m.  to  12  noon :  Junior  High  School  127  Bronx,  consultation  conference 
with  drug  coordinator  and  all  para-professionals  from  feeder  elementary  schools. 

1  p.m.  to  3  p.m. :  Evander  Ohilds  consultation  conference  with  drug  coordina- 
tor and  peer-group  leadership  committee  discuss  community  programs. 

3:30  p.m.  to  6  p.m.:  Phoenix  Phelan  Place  meeting— Bronx  director  and  as- 
sistant director  of  ASA.  Topic— School  referral  procedures. 

WEDNESDAY 

9:30  a.m.  to  11  a.m.:  Junior  High  School  115— Consultation  conference  with 
all  drug  education  personnel  and  superintendent  of  District  10. 

11 :15  a.m.  to  12  noon :  Junior  High  School  115— Consultation  conference  with 
coordinator  in  charge  of  District  10T<^ic — Innovative  proposal. 

1  p.m.  to  3  p.m. :  Morris  High  School— Drug  education  curriculum  materials 
review— all  Bronx  high  school  chairmen  of  health  e^^ucation  with  an  assistant 
director  of  health  education. 

3:30  p.m.,  to  5  p.m.:  Bronx  Court  House — meeting  with  Bronx  Narcotics 
Squad— Special  school  problems. 

THUBSDAY 

I  p.m.  to  3  p.m. :  James  Monroe  High  School— Consultation  conference. 

3:30  p.m.  to  5:30  p.m.:  Junior  High  School  O^TiCad  scheduled  settiinar  of 
district  drug  coordinators, 

7:30  p.m.  to  9  p.m. :  Panelist  at  drug  conference  for  parents  at  Columbus  High 
School. 

raiDAY 

9:30  a.m.  to  11  a.m.:  Meeting  with  CAN  research  specialist 

II  a.m.  12  noon :  Prepare  report 

1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  Coordinating  office  moettng— discussion  of  problem  areas 
and  planning  for  task  force  ai^roaches. 
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The  Dbvo  Education  Coobdixatoe 
batioxale 

In  the  process  of  developing  school  programs  designed  to  deal  with  users  and 
to  prevent  drug  abuse,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  drug  education  coordi- 
nator can  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  New  Xork  City  schools  and  districts. 

The  drug  education  coordinator  will  act  as  a  catalytic  agent  to  involve  all 
segments  of  the  community-parents,  teachers,  students,  therapeutic  facilities, 
police,  church,  community,  political  and  business  organizations— to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  d  rug  abuse. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  COCWDINATOB 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  coordinator  will  be  to  establish  himself  as  a  per- 
son  of  trust  among  students,  enaUing  them  to  feel  comfortable  in  seeking  as- 
sistance with  personal  problems,  and  in  particular,  problems  related  to  drug  use. 
In  addition^  tb«^rug  education  coordinator  should  be  instrumenal  in  mobiliz- 
ing pupils,  teachers  and  parents  to  establish  "self  help"  groups  geared  to  assist 
one  another  with  personal,  as  well  as,  drug  problems.  The  underlying  philos- 
opiiy  is  that  it  is  '*kids  who  turn  one  another  on  and  it  has  to  be  kids  who  turn 
one  another  off.**  In  this  connection,  it  is  vital  that  the  individuals  chosen  to 
become  coordinators  be  carefully  selected  so  as  to  accomplish  the  purpose  de- 
scribed above.  In  addition,  the  drug  education  coordinator  will  have  other 
functions : 

1.  Develop  school  referral  procedures  for  suspected  and  known  drug  abusers. 

2.  Organize  a  public  relations  program  that  educates  the  community  and  serves 
to  enlist  its  aid  and  support. 

3.  Organize  and  conduct  discussion  groups  that  enable  pupils,  administrators 
and  teachers  to  exchange  ideas  and  feelings  about  comm<m  proM^s. 

4.  Assist  all  subject  area  personnel  in  the  adaptation  and  development  of  in- 
novative and  experimental  curriculum  and  materials  <A-V  materials,  books, 
immphlets). 

5.  Organize  and  develop  training  and  in-service  programs  for  teadiers,  ad- 
ministrators, lara-professionals,  and  fiarents. 

6.  Act  as  a  liaison  with  agencies  concerned  with  drug  abuse. 

7.  Develop  an  information  center  for  teachers,  students,  and  parents. 

a  Help  organize  and  participate  in  the  district  drug  educati(m  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

9.  Participate  in  an  on-going  training  i»^ogram  in  conjunction  with  the  units 
of  CAN. 

10.  Work  closely  with  and  h^p  train  the  drug  education  i>ara-profesmonal. 
The  extent  of  the  drug  education  coordinator's  responsibilities  indicates  a 

need  for  assistance*  particularly  in  the  area  of  c<Mnmunity  invcdvement.  It  is 
therefore  proposed  that  a  para-professional  who  is  capable  of  moving  out  into 
the  community  to  help  deal  with  problems,  be  assigned  to  each  school  in  a  close 
working  relationship  with  the  drug  education  coordinator.  In  addition  to  offer- 
ing the  drug  education  coordinator  assistance,  the  para-inrofessional  will : 

1.  Visit  parents  who  do  not  come  to  school,  of  users  or  su^iected  users.  In  this 
connection,  the  attendance  teacher  might  find  such  a  pani-profes8i(Hial  to  be  a 
valuable  adjunct 

2.  Will  actively  commnnicate  with  individuals  and  groups  within  the  com- 
munity, attempting  to  mobilize  their  participation  in  all  a^»ects  of  the  drug 
program. 

STAFFINO 

Hiffh  Schools 

One  full  time  coordinator 
One  para-professional 
One  secretary 

DUftrictBiemtntary  and  Junior  Hiffh  8rho 

1,  One  full  time  drug  education  coordinator  will  le  assigned  to  each  Junior  hig^ 
school.  Bach  coordinator  will  also  be  responsible  ior  programs  in  the  cluster  of 
feeder  elementary  sdtools.  One  of  the  coordinttfrs  assigned  to  the  district's 
junior  high  schools  will  assume  responrAblli^  of  coordinating  district-wide  pro- 
grams. 
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2.  One  i>aTa-professiona]  for  each  school. 

S.  One  secretary  to  be  assigned  to  the  coordinator  charged  with  the  respon- 
sfbility  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  other  coordinr.tws  in  the  district 

COMMUNITY  DBUO  EDUCATION  ADVI80BT  COMMITTEES 

The  drug  abuse  problem  requires  that  the  entire  ccnnmunity  be  involved  in 
finding  solutions.  Many  groups^  agencies  and  institutions  must  coordinate  their 
efforts  with  those  of  the  s<*hool  If  effective  action  is  to  be  realized.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  school  personnel  constanUy  raise  educational*  legal*  referral* 
and  other  questions  that  mandate  the  need  to  articulate  programs  with  other 
concerned  agencies. 

Because  of  this  need  this  proposal  includes,  as  an  integral  part,  the  creation 
of  Community  Drug  Education  Advisory  Committees  on  various  levels,  whose 
function  will  be  to  maximize  the  coordination  of  school  and  community  programs. 
Such  committees  will  be  organized  as  follows : 
One  city^wide  committee 
One  for  each  borough 
One  for  each  school  district 
*  OAX  provides  for  representation  on  the  committees  as  follows : 
City-wide :  The  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  all  units. 
Borough :  A  task  force  member  who  has  been  active  in  that  particular  borough. 
District :  The  drug  education  coordinator  for  the  district,  in  addition  to  one 
or  more  high  school  coordinators  whose  schools  are  located  within  the  district. 

pUNcnox 

It  will  be  the  special  function  of  these  committees  to  act  as  an  advisory  body 
to  both  schools  and  community  agencies^ These  committees  will  be  established  at 
the  initiative  of  CAN  personnel  who  will  be  represented  on  the  committee. 


Asst.  Supt. 
in  charge  of 
CAN  units 


Cltr*wlde 
Adylsory  Cm 


Task  Force 


Borough-wlda 
Adrlsory  Com 


Concerned • 
Agencies 

Institutions 
Groups 


High  School 
and 

Jr»  High  School 
Drug  Edl  Coord, 


District 
Advisorf  Com. 
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MEMBERSHIP  OF  DRUG  EDUCATlOiV  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

It  l5i  expec  ted  that  the  niake-iip  of  advisory  committees  will  vary  iu  different 
loealitjes.  Below  are  some  suggestions  as  to  tlieir  meml)erHhip. 


Citywide 


Borough 


District 


Mayor's  office  :<->-.>.>... ...->:...  Borouffi  president   Councilman's  office 

Wice commissioner...;.. .    .  , District  attornjy's oflicj. .;. Ml"  0r«inct 

UP  I —  UFT.     ^   ^   UFT 

AssisUnt  superintendent  inclurgeof  CAN..  Task  force  represenUtive.V":";;:':"^^  District  drug  education  coordina- 

tton.  high  school  drug  education 
coordination  (oould  be  more  than 

ITJ ASA  (borough  director).   ASA  0^00)* 

Depaftment  of  heatth...  ..... . Department  of  health  (borough        Departffient  of  health  (district 

New^York  SUteNarcoticsControlCommis-  N«!5^'5ri?Stote*6^^^  NewY^S  StS^NACC. 

CSA.   ..>....-..:,.:..:.....-.  CSA   .  CSA 

DepartineotofbospiUls............ Oepart.Tientof bospiUls........      Locai hospital. 

united  pirente association..-.-..-,.,,.^......,.  Parent assKiation  rdpresinUtiva..-!.  Parent  a isociation  represenUtive. 

Ainefican  Medical  Association......-....:....  County  medical  association  .  L^il  pVywaSI'*^"" 

COnV'^'''"^^^^^^  Ctefgy........  dargy. 


OBIENTAltON  AND  TBAIMNO 

The  nature  of  the  dnig  problem  indicates  that  orientation  and  training  nro- 
grams  are  essential  elements  of  the  total  program.  The  need  exists  for:  1)  com- 
municating imsic  facts,  2)  providing  insights  and  attitudes  through  a  retraining 
that  helps  individuals  to  see  drug  abuse  a»  part  of  a  broad  perplexing  problem  3 ) 
providing  opiiortuttiUes  for  the  development  of  skills  that  enable  key  individuals 
to  deal  with  the  immediate  dnig  problem,  as  well  as.  the  bnmder  problems  that 
involve  the  changing  of  individuals,  schools  and  society. 

Whereas,  it  might  be  justified  to  re<iuest  that  all  school  personnel,  pupils,  and 
parents  experience  a  comprehensive  training  program,  it  is  more  reallJJic  to 
proiKfse  that  a  broader  base  of  individuals  receive  selected  training  and  that  a 
setting  be  established,  whereby,  others  would  gradually  be  included  in  such  a 
training  program.  However,  in  light  of  the  enormity  and  immediacy  of  the 
drug  problem  within  the  city,  it  is  necessary  that  provision  he  made  so  that 
some  individuals  get  started  without  delay  in  an  action  program  that  can  l»egin 
City      a""^""^  the  eflfects  of  this  frustrating  problem  that  plagues  New  York 

The  initial  training  program  will  extend  over  a  three  year  period  or  over 
six  one-half  year  school  semesters.  The  chart  helow  descrilies  the  proffrani  as 
Simntl^y  ^^"^  "^""^  ""^^"^^'^ ^^"^  «eveSilSing 

Briefly  these  flve  phases  are : 

1.  Contracted  consultants  will  conduct  training  courses  for  the  CAN  personnel 

Q  1*!^  ^''^^°'^'"*!f"  consultants  will  train  dnig  education  coordinators 
«.m  fSi«  I  consultants  and  selected  drug  education  coordinators 

will  train  elementary  school  trainers  and  para  professionals. 

4.  Drug  education  coordinators  will  train  high  school,  iunlor  high  school 
elementary  school  teachers  and  administrators.  In  addition.  It  Is  expected  that 
CUNY  and  other  lo-al  colleges  will  assist  in  the  training  pn^ram  ^^^^^  "'^^ 

5^  Additional  ana  on-going  training  for  trainers,  teachers  and  administrators 

nS.l^'nw  ^S^""^         incorporates  three  basic  unks 

1.  Basic  Drug  Orientation  Course.  30  hours 

2.  Group  Dynamics  Training  Programs,  30  hours 

hours^rmo'i^^  ^  ^  receiving  training.  30 

1^1-?^^^^  t^^y      ^  modified  or  combined  to  service 

any  of  the  initial  target  grotipf' 
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The  target  groups  for  initial  training  over  a  tiiree  year  period  are  as  follows : 


CAN  personnel  (including  task  force  members)   18 

Drng  education  coordinators — high  school   02 

District  drug  education  coordinators  (one/each  junior  high  school )   1«2 

Klenientary  school  trainers  (one/each  elementary  school )   <>20 

Para -professionals  drug  education  assistants   874 

Sc-hool  personnel — including  administrators : 

High  sclml      -  11,040 

Junior  high  schooL.    17,000 

Elemenlary  ^ehool       33,000 


Total.  —  -    62,  803 


During  this  same  thret»  year  period  there  will  he  a  variety  of  other  training 
and  orientation  i>rograms  involving  puplU,  parents  and  other  school  »^»rson- 
nel.  These  will  be  developed  In  separate  pniposals.  Variety  of  patterns  win  c-uar- 
aeterize  the  training  i)erlod.  These  may  Include : 

1.  after  school  in-service  programs 

2.  programs  during,  scltool  time  (with  personnel  replaced  by  substitutes) 

3.  week-end  [urograms  '  - 

4.  summer  pn)grams 

5.  college  courses  ^  v. 

They  may  take  the  form  of  Institute,  worKShoi)s  and  in-service  courses. 
Tejichers  will  be  comi>ensated  by  college  course  credit,  in-service  course  credit,  or 
by  stiiKfUd.  The  numl)er  of  Individuals  to  lie  trained  are  based  on  estimates  of 
teachers  currently  employed  at  the  various  levels  Including  allowance  for  new 
leachers  over  a  ]H»riod  of  years. 

THE  BASIC  TBAZNINO  AND  ORIENTATION  COURSE  (30  llOUrs) 

This  basic  conrse  will  be  offered  to  all  personnel.  It  will  l>e  organized  homo- 
geneoiisly  according  to  the  level  at  which  the  individual  Is  employed.  It  1$  Impor- 
tant that  the  courses  be  limited  to  a p] proximately  twenty  (20)  i)eople  per  group  In 
onler  that  more  effective  interaction  take  place. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  course  Is  to  ensure  that  tlie  Individuals  wllL: 

1.  Be  familiar  with  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  drug  problem. 

2.  Have  explore<l  the  relationship  of  drug  abuse  to  other  social  ]>roblems,  and, 
hi  imrticular,  Its  relationship  to  the  tiroblems  of  young  ])eople. 

3.  Have  participated  In  a  variety  of  group  dynamics  experiences  helping  them 
to  gain  insights  into  their  own  attitudes  reganling  drug  use  and  abuse. 

4.  Be  familiar  with  the  variety  of  drugs  that  are  used  and  abused,  their  char- 
actc<ristic*s ;  Including  values  and  dangers. 

5.  Becfmie  familiar  with  the  legal  asi)eets  of  drug  use  and  abuse. 

6.  Be  able  to  recognisse  the  symptoms  of  drug  abuse. 

7.  Become  familiar  with  a  variety  of  preventive  school  programs,  and  en- 
con  rage<l  to  Implement  such  programs  and  to  dlsca^s  their  exi>erience<3. 

8.  Know  the  procedures  Involved  when  referring  pupils  with  drug  prolflems. 
0.  Have  visited  and  observed  various  treatment  programs  available  within  tlie 

community. 

10.  I^'«ve  lieen  exposed  to  a  variety  of  teaching  atr|>roaches  that  can  be  helpful 
In  eueou raging  classroom  communication. 

11.  Explore  the  need  and  methods  for  curriculum  change  so  as  to  add  relevance 
and  declHions  making/problem  solving  skills  to  the  pupils'  experience. 

Administrators,  while  taking  the  basic  course,  will  be  provided  an  opportunity 
to — 

Oi^uize  and  develop  school  and  community  resources. 

Evaluate  programs. 

Develop  group  dynamics  skills. 

Develop  policies  and  procedures  related  to  referrals,  school  security,  and  cur- 
riculum change. 

The  program  for  para-professionals  will  include  much  of  the  basic  program 
and.  In  addition,  will  develop: 

Toehnlques  for  communication  and  assisting  parents  of  drug  users. 

Means  for  working  with  the  drug  problems  coordinator  in  identifying  drug  users 
and  helping  In  referral  procedures. 

Ways  of  assisting  the  attendance  teadiers  in  deterailning  the  whereabouts  of 
tnmnti),  sus]>ected  and  confirmed  drug  users. 
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Skills  iiLCoridlicting  parent  seminars  and  workshoiis. 

Skill  in  mobilizing  communtty  participation  in  ail  aspects  of  tlie  drug  problem. 

OROtiP  DYNAMICS  TEAININO  PROQRAM  (30  hOUrS) 

This  course  will  be  geared  to  help  those  individuals  who  will  be  actively  in- 
volved in  positions  of  leadership  ( task  force  members,  drug  education  coordina- 
tors, pupil  leaders,  student  activity  coordinators,  teacher  trainers,  guidance 
counselors,  attendance  teachers,  etc.),  to  develop  skills  in  leading  small  groui) 
di^TUSsions. 

It  is  basic  to  the  philosophy  underlying  this  entire  proposal  that  if  learning 
is  to  take  place,  whether  it  be  about  drugs  or  related  issues,  opportunities  must  be 
made  available  and  skills  developed  that  will  enhance  communication.  Discussion 
groups  led  by  skilled  people  can  serve  a  therapeutic  function  for  some,  the  primary 
purpose  of  such  groups  within  the  realm  of  the  preventive  school  setting  is  to 
serve  educational  purposes.  Therefore,  group  approaches  that  are  expressly  thera- 
peutic  will  be  discouraged. 

In  this  connection,  those  completing  this  course  will  have  had  an  opportunity 
to : 

1.  Participate  in  and  develop  group  techniques  and  ways  of  adapting  them 
to  school  settings,  and  to  explore  how  group  discussion  approaches  can  be 
develop*»d  1«  the  school  settings  for  combinations  of  teachers,  pupils  and  parents. 

2.  Examine  in  more  depth  personal  attitudes  and  feelings  about  drug  usage 
and  to  explore  how  these  influence  their  teaching  about  drugs. 

3.  Investigate  in  more  depth,  child  and  adolescent  development  and  behavior, 
nith  particular  emphasis  on  relationships  to  the  current  tendency  of  youngsters 
to  get  involved  with  drug  abuse. 

4.  To  observe  and  analyze  a  vnriety  of  traditional  individual  and  group  treat- 
ment approaches,  as  well  as  newer  innovative  techniques  (fleld  trips  to  com- 
munity rehabilitati<Mi  centers  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  course ) . 

5.  Explore  ways  that  group  at^roaches  can  be  used  in  mobilizing  pupils, 
teachers  and  administrators  in  effecting  change  within  a  school. 

SEifiNABS  (30  hours) 

As  has  been  mentioned,  seminars  will  be  open-ended  courses  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific problems  experienced  by  such  personnel  as  task  force  members,  drug  educa- 
tion coordinators,  elementary  teacher  trainers,  etc.  This  aspect  of  the  training 
program  can  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  an  on-going  clearinghouse  for  sharing  ideas 
and  experiences,  (note  chart) 
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CAN  PROJECT  (3  YEARS) 


Tentative  cost  analysis 


1  year 


3  years 


1 1  CAN  personnel; 
Sa 


alarles.. 

Social  security  and  heaith  in!urarKe.ll''','J^"V:"."; 
Transportation  and  miscellaneous  expenses..'.. 


12  Office  equipment... ...... ............  .. 

Supplies  and  materials  and  miscellaneous.  ..  V.^^. 


CAN  total  ---»...^...^.....>.^>x.-,..>.:....^,.^.. ...... ........... 

1.3  Salines-School  personnel  (on  all  levels).. 

Drue  coordinators  

Paraprofessionals                .".  r  "'':V':"/""""\":":":V'" """*""*"" 

Secretaries                    ; : . .  ^: :"          ' " " ' " 

Social  security  and  health  in$««nce.".  J'..  .".J^^X!^!  - . 

Subtotal  . , . .  ^  ->     -  .  -  K-.-z-  -  -  -  - .  -    .  .  ,  .  .  . 

1 .4  Tentative  training  costs  (3  yea rs). . . .        . . . .     .  .....  ... . . ........ 

1 5  On-|oing  evaluation  of  total  program  (in  addition  to  amounts  already  included) 
Overall  (3  year)  cost  of  program.. ....   .......... . . ....... ... , 


$384,470  ...  .... 

38, 447  . . 
3.000  ...... 


425.917 

1,277.751 

11.491  ...... 

6.300 

"""""i8.'906 

17.791 

^,l91 

443.  ia 

1.308. 142 

7.514,500 

8.265.950 

24,797,850 

.:.  324,581 

974,043 

^l.OUC^ 

9.360.011 

28,080, 035 

^    ,    ,  1.1  PERSONNEL  COSTS 

Cooriiinat*ng  office: 

1  Proiect cc Mdinator. . ........ ........... ........  .   

1  Unit  cooromator  ...    - C   ' ." .  :*:  '  ''''' V 

1  assirtantcoordinator...-.^.'..-.-.-.:.:  ..7..  -V:  .  .':*:",":""":**'*" 

1  secretary................  :  m::  --  ------  - 

Task  force :  " " "  *  "     "  "    " " ' 

1  unit  coordinator  .  ... ... ... ....... ...  

1  rehabilitation  expert...-..*....".  "..  .-.V. !X-.^ V """"  ":*".V 

3  clinicians  (group  dynamics  specialists). .....  .  i'"^'  i"    " " " 

1  attendance  teacher.......  V......-1-'  y\  " 

1  health  educator  .......-.-!.! .w  .    . " " - -" " 

1  elementary  school  teacher. . .       I.  .I.V. . . . .-  ". ",~ "  -*- *  V 

1  junior  htgfi  school  teacher."...-.".-.-....-,-.:..:  '  :.:  .  ..:  :  - 

1  high  school  tea:her. .....-.....-......-..:.:.:.:.:    -',:  "  .:,:  "  '  :":"""""" 

1  community  specialist.....". .:. .  .:.  .  .:.  .V-.:.:. . .-  " ::  _:* :  "  /  " ":"-";'  * ".' 

1  guidanc  counselor....-....,^..  :.-.  ::.  ..::\  :  -  :    ■":'  """ 

1  sficreta  ?y ....:..-...."."    : : :    :  :   "  :      "  *    " " 

Consultant feor. .-.:.:...-...:...:.... ...y..^..  :":   V":""  ".''''.'S^'  .".*".  V 

Research  and  development :  ''  '' " ' """" "  ^ 

1  unit  coordinator    

2  curriculum  s  peciaii  sts.  .V.:. ... .-.".:. ... .". .:.-. . .:  *  ':  :  :['" " " "  **"*." 
2  research  specialists...-...^-.*..:.:.:..:..:.-.:.:.-. .:  .::  ^  :"."*:":"""."':"" 
1  secretary. . ^^^y^^^JJSS^  .\   X  ^^yi^Sii 

Total .  . . .x<.:.x<.  -  ->....     ...:.:<- ....  ^.  ...  ^  .>-><.. . ......... 

^    ^    .      ^  1.2  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Coo'dinating  ofHce: 

^executive  desks  (approximate).........  ........  .  ..  . 

2armchairs  -...V......J^...'      ..'..".:::    ,:  **".*:": 

1  office  desk  .:....  ^.-.:... . ... .:....;  'I : "*  *  ".* 

1  lecretarydesk.. ............. ;  ..'."...' V :  :j :  *'":*.":"**" 

1  secretarychair......... :.:...'/.-.'.-.'  "  :'  "...:  ,..:':*""":*' 

1  desk  chair..... ........ ..-.V.:.....:..  .".-.  ::::.:. ..."".:  .:::  ..  :  "**":*. 

3'^eachiirs  w^..."..".:..:  J..: :  :  ..::  :\':*.** *.*:*:."**"**. 

2  typing  tabk ;  .:.  ...:^...".". .    ... . .".:.:.. .  *  _"!.*:;"".*  [     *":":*,"."  * " 

2  eiwtric typewriters.'. .V.V..... :.::.:.. :.:.:.:.:. . .  :.::.  :."::'*^".*'V*",'. 
6  4.drawei  we  cabinets. .-. . ..:.:.:.-. ..  . :.:.:... .  .:.: :  *  *'  :T:*,* *.*  '  *  **:*: 

4  bookcases   ...."..:.'.  .'...:.:"    :::."  .::  "::'".***.*"** 

1  conference  tabli  -72  inch  (approximate). . . . ; : :] .:  "  '    '  *:*: 

1 2  folding  chairs  .    .  '  *  'Z  ' '  ".*:': 

1  Zarox  duplicator  ^$25  par  month)  (approximate)  (expendable*).": :*"J.* 

Office  supplies  (expendable)  ..... ... ...... .    . : 

Prtntingstipolies (expendable)..".......: .-...".  .:::,  ."."*:      '' y  ' 

5  supply  cabinet)  (2  /?or  standing)............:..:....".....  *. V 

*  telephone  plus  6  extensions  (expandable)  .>> . . ...:  V.  I ..'.:.:. .> '. 

'Subtotal  ......................  

Expendable  ^.  .>w.v^>  -     .>  Sy..,.:. .  .x.*.^".:*      ! '.  '.J. 

Total.. . 


$30,000 
20.550 
16.000 
8.500 

20.550 
17.627 
52.881 
16.000 
16,000 
16.000 
16,000 
16. 000 
16.000 
16.972 
8.500 
4, 000 

20, 550 
31.920 
31.920 
8.500 

384. 470 


300 
80 
150 
125 
35 
40 
105 
80 
350 
450 
300 
100 
49 
300 
3,000 
3.000 
400 
250 


9.114 

-6.300 

I'm 


ERIC 
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1.3  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES-Continued 

Ta}k  force  untf 

1  executive  desk . .  -.  . .      -  -  -  -r-   -  _  -  -  -  >   .  >^   -  -  -- .   , .  .  . .  .  . . . .  .    -. . . 

1  executive  desk  arm:natr  .  ..." ..   .   ....-T  "".I 

i2officedesks............. .-.  - :  .  .:.  ":"":"V" 

12  desk  ciiairs  .-. . . . ,  , , . .  - ,     .  ...  .\ . .....  . .  I  \  '. 

1  secretary  desk  _ . .  . .  .»»:•  -  -o:-:-  ■     -  -  -:-     -:-  -:-  ->  ---  -:-  -    --. . . . . . . . . .  .     .  .      . . 

1  secretary  desk  chair.......:.   .  '  . 

1  electric  typewriter..   .  "I. 

1  typing  table  ..  .       ..  o:  -   -  :--->  

12  2'draw3r  file  caomsts  .. . . .-. . . .     . .-. .  .  ...  ,  , ,  . .... .  .-. ... . .      . .  I 

4  4  drawer  fit?  cabmats  .  .0  .  .  .  .     . .  *. ... . . .'. ... . ...  . . ..  . _ .     _ .  _  ' 

2  bookcases   . .-.  -. .  . . ....  - /.  _\  . ... .  : 

1  IBM  dictating  martcme. .  . . . . . . .-.   .  ... .-. . . . . . . .... ...    -      " "  - 

1  IBM  transcription  machine. . . . .:. .-. . . .  .  .  . . . .  . .  .    .  /...  .l. ........ 

2  Wollensak  tape  recorders . . .-. . . . .-. . ..... . . V.-.-.  .-. . . . .  .  . .   .-.^^  - 

4  CaiSettft  tape  recorders.  .    .  .»..:.:.:.>..»:.>  ...  .> . .  -:.>-.:.  .>  .> .x-  -     -  -  ->  - .  -  ---.-^  .>'. . . 

Research  and  development l 

1  executive  desk.  .^>;.;.>:.:^.:. .> .>x-:->.-:  -.-■->'- -   ..>.-.  . 

1  armchair  .  .  .  ...  -  -  -:---»  -»  -  -:->:-:-:-  -:-  -  --->  - .-.  --- . . . . . .  .  . .-.  .  ...  .  . .  . .  , 

4  office  desks . . ... ...:.-.> .>:. . . .-. .X. . - . . . ...x- . . .-- .-. - . .  . .'. 

4  desk  chairs. . . .  .  .  .  .  „.-.-...>.        . .  .  .-.  .r. .   . .  .  .  .I.-. .  .V.-... ...  .1..,..  .  . :  *  .  . 

1  secretary  desk .... . .-.  .x. .  .  .  .  . . . .-. ...    . .' ^. . 

1  secretary  desk  chai  r ... ...... . . . . . .... . ... ...... . ... ...... .......^ . : :   :  : .  : 

3  typing  tables  -. .  .>  <. -:.-.>  . ... .....  . . .  ,     . .'.  .'.1. .  .  / 

3  electric  typewriters        .      . .-. . . . .  .. .  .  . . ..  . 0  .  ^.^  ' " >  - " 

1  conference  taWe— 72  inch .^.^.^-.x.:. .;. . .:. .     ... .  .  .  .... ... .-. ... . ... .^.I...  .'.i: ..    : : . 

1 2  folding  chairs. . .  .  .  .> .  . . . . . .... . .  .-.-.-.-.V.'. .  .".'.V. . . . . V-  ^ . 

6  4  drawer  filing  cabinets. . ..;.>.  .       .-. . . .  . . ... .UVl .  . 

4  bookcases.  .v. ....  .>!.»--  .>    .>:. .-. . .-. . . . . .  .V.-.".-. . . .. . .' .V.  . 

1  Wmstripcabinet..  ................. ...V".    -  " 

1  slide  cabinet. . . . . . . ... ...<.  ..  ..:.--  .».>. ......... . . . ....... . .  . .1.... .    .  . :     : : 

1  Bassler  o.H.  projector  .-. . . ...  . . . . : :. .  . : .;.  , 

1  16  mm.projector(Bell4Howell)......,-.'--...-.-.'.:.-..-.-....^...'...w.. , 

1  slide  ana  filmstrip  projector  .......... 

1  screen  (portable)  .Ij.:. . . .  ^. . .  .:...:*.. .  Sl''^' 

1  4-speed  califone  P.ionograph  w/microphone...  . .  .:.:.:.^.'.-.y  . . 

1.3  PERSONNEL 

Working  directly  in  schools: 

92  Drug  coordinators,  high  school,  at  J16,000   ..   ... . .  

132  Drug coordinatoifM*in»or  high  school, r t  J16,000.. ..... .w... . '..  S 

30  District  junior  high  school  drug  coordinator  at  $20,550         .'. . .      . .  ^  "  .*  ' ; . . 

30  Districtschoolsecretaries,at$g.500..'.-.-.-.v... ......  .      .  . 

874  Para-  professionals,  at  $3,500. . . .,.:.>  .:..,>:.:. , >.^,  . . .... .....  ..... . . ..." 

1.4  TENTATIVE  TRAINING  COSTS 

S-ytar  period: 

Training  CAN  personnel     .... 

Training  drug  education  coordinators  1 

Consultants,  to  assist  in  all  training  programs  V. .1 ....... -.-.."...-.V.  V" 

Salariesfor  tralnees,3.315  courses(152-hour  sessions).!..../  " 
Stipends  for  teachers  taking  courses  in  lieu  of  in-service  or  college  credit.  20,000  teachers,  at  ^ 
Developmental  materials  for  courses-films,  stripi.  tapes,  written  materials,  etc,  to  be  contracted  out 
to  a  conip8ny(s)  as  BAVI.  on  a  iierformanco  contract..-.-......-.....-....^.........  ......... 
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Chairman  Pepper,      next  witness  is  Mr.  Graham  Finney, 
Mr.  Finney,  would  you  come  forward,  please  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  OBAHAH  S.  FUTNET,  COHMISSIONEB,  ADDICTION 
SEEVI(3ES  AGENCY,  NEW  YOEK,  N.Y. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Counsel,  will  you  please  inquire? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Finney,  we  are  running  late,  and  I  do  know  you 
liave  a  pi'epared  statement. 

Y  I  probably  could  assist  the  committee  by  incorporating  your 
entire  statemen  c  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Finney.  I  would  be  more  than  walling  to  do  that. 
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Chairman  Pepper.  Without  objection,  the  full  statement  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  record. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Could  you  just  summarize  the  hiffhli^'hts  of  vour 
statement,  as  you  see  it  ?  &  ^ 

Mr.  FiNXEY.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  do  that,  and  I  could  do  it  in  the 
timeof  5  minutes. 

I  represent  the  Addiction  Services  A^rency  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  wliich  has  the  respoiusibility  of  coordinating,  evaluating,  and 
monitoring  drug  treatment  and  prevention  programs  in  the  city. 

^u^^^^ui^-^^^^"^^®^      ^^^y'®  systems.  We  have  only  talked  about 

the  public  school  system  here ;  we  could  also  talk  about  the  archdiocese 
system  and  some  of  the  private  schools  where  we  are  also  involved. 
iX  7^"^'^®     ^^^^  funding  is  the  State  of  New  York  which,  since 
1970,  has  made  fimding  a\'ailable  for  prevention  programs  in  the 
scnoois. 

During  the  short  course  of  less  than  2  years,  that  program  has  been 
killed  once  in  the  legislature  and  dropj^ed  once  in  the  Governor's  bud- 
get. Fortunately,  it  has  been  rescued  by  public  outcry  and  by  a  great 
many  people  very  anxious  to  lick  the  problem  we  have  been  discussing 
here  today,  and  I  can  report,  though,  at  a  lower  funded  rate  of  $12 
mj  I  lion  as  opposed  to  $16  million  in  the  school  last  year. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  I  can  get  the  history  correct— and  rorrea  me,  if  I 
am  mistaken— the  original  school  program  for  narcotics,  either  treat- 
ment or  education,  was  mandated  by  the  legislature. 

In  other  words,  a  statute  w-as  passed  in  New  York  requiring  drug 
-education?  *  ^      ^  ^ 

Mr.  FiXNEY.  That  is  rij^ht.  There  was  a  clause  mandating  health 
education. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Tliis  was  not  a  program  instituted  by  the  board  of 
education  but  really  mandated  by  the  legislature? 

Mr.  FiXNEY.  That  is  correct, 
as^welf"'^'^  And  the  funding  was  supplied  by  (he  State  legislature 

Mr.  FixxEY.  Again,  this  is  a  little  bit  before  my  time.  But  the  piece 
of  legislation  you  are  referring  u)  did  not  contain  with  it  the  necessary 
wherewithal  to  put  a  health  educator  4n^a^  school.  It  was  part  of 
the  work,  plus  several  other  programs,  funded  through  EFEA  and 
other  funds  which  preceded  the  program  I  am  mentioning  right  now. 
VVliat  I  am  referring  to  is  money  made  available  under  something 
called  the  New  York  State  Youth  Drug  Abuser  Act  which  was  origi- 
nally prewjribed  only  for  the  treatment  of  adolescence  but  which,  in 
August  of  1971,  was  broadened  in  guidelines  to  permit^.the  kind  of 
programs  that  are  now  being  run  in  the  city's  high  schools  and  in  its 
community  school  districts.  , , 

That  history,  as  I  say,  has  been  a  very  complex  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  two  people  I  would  have  had  with  me  here  today,  are  in  Albany 
trying  to  get  it  out  of  some  more  difficulties. 

Mr.  Philltps.  You  say  "difficulties."  Is  it  because  uhe  program  has  ^ 
not  been  well  received? 

Mr.  FiNXEY.  No.  I  think  not.  I  think  this  could  be  said  about  all  of 
these  programs.  We  are  talking  here-  and  my  agency  has  been  in 
the  middle  of  them— of  mounting  and  absorbing  and  getting  results 
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from  a  very  complex  program,  dealing  with  very  complex  problems  in 
a  very  short  period  of  t  ime. 

Mr.  Phillips*  As  I  undcrst-and  it,  there  has  been  a  number  of 
criticisms  of  your  program.  I  think  Comptroller  Beame  had  some 
ciiticism  and  m  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Curran,  he  referred  to  the  fact 
you  had  recently  taken  on  this  particular  job.  and  that  you  admitted 
there  were  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  the  progi-am,  but  that  you  are 
making  some  effects  to  improve  it. 

Mr.  FixxEY.  If  you  will  pemit  me  to  say  so,  I  think  we  have  gone  a 
long  way  in  a  year  and  a  half  in  an  area  where  there  are  no  easy 
answers,  and  I  nope  every  member  on  the  committee  recognizes  that 
fact. 

IVIetliadone,  which  is  an  alternative,  is  not  available  for  young  people, 
and  drug-free  proems  require  very  committed,  very  dedicated,  and 
vciy  unique  individuals  to  rim  them  well.  I  am  very  well  aware  of 
the  criticisms.  The  criticisms  will  continue  until  as'  we  address  the 
broader  scope  of  drug  abuse,  which  means  addressing  the  institution 
in  which  it  takes  place,  and  addressing  some  of  the  research  pit)blems 
that  I  know  your  chairman  has  been  seeking  to  bring  attention  to  over 
the  past  several  years  with  regard  to  antagonist  and  other  devices. 

I  think,  if  you  will  peimit  me  to  say  so,  that  one  problem— and  I 
live  in  agony  every  day  and  I  feel  for  what  the  school  system  is  going 
through — one  of  our  problems  is  we  do  not  have  100-percent  reliable 
means  of  coping  with  the  problem  even  when  we  identify  the  young 
prson.  I  think  what  we  have  managed  to  do  in  a  year  is  to  put  on  the 
board  a  number  of  very  promising  programs,  running  from  on  tlie 
one  side,  alternative  schools,  dealing  with  heroin  abusers  and  addicts 
and  giving  them  their  schooling  while  they  are  being  given  therapy, 
on  the  one  side,  to  various  models  of  counseling,  of  group  work,  of 
alternatives  out  of  which  I  hope  that  these  kinds  of  programs  could  be 
continued — and  I  would  say  as  a  minimum — for  a  5-year  period. 

Real  penetration  can  take  place,  not  only  with  the  kios  in  trouble 
with  drugs  but  with  the  whole  attitudinal  structure  of  the  school  sys- 
tems, which  I  think  is  changing  very,  very  rapidly  but  which  has  suf- 
fered, as  so  many  other  institutions  have  suffered,  when  they  have  nm 
into  the  drug  onslaught  from  not  knowing  ho:v  to  copje^  not  knowing 
how  to  identify  young  people  in  trouble,  not  knowing  whether  it 
offends  the  parents  of  the  child,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  Philups.  In  relation  to  tne  board  of  education,  there  seems  to  be 
no  will,  no  desire  to  go  out  and  identify  the  individual  drug  addict; 
no  effort  to  make  a  program,  just  examine  thein;  no  urinalysis;  no 
effort  at  all  to  even  get  at  tlie  dimension  of  the  problem. 

Your  agency  has  the  njoney  to  fund  some  of  the  programs  I  am 
talking  about,  the  possible  programs  that  might  be  instituted;  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  FixxEY.  Yes,  I  do.  As  described  by  the  legislature,  those  funds 
are  not  to  be  used  in  the  school  for  treatment  purposes.  The  referral 
process  is  taking  place,  and  the  figures  show  6,000  young  people  have 
been  referred  into  treatment. 

Mr.  Phiixips.  You  say  the  moneys  you  receive  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  in  treatment? 

Mr.  FixxEY.  The  school-based  programs  are  designed  for  prevention 
puriK)ses.  That  was  the  original  mandate  when  the  guidelines  were 
broadened. 
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Mr.  Pinujps.  lundoi-standthat 
You  sjiy  tliere  niv  also  reforals  ? 

Jlr.  FixxEY.  That  is  cori-ect  \Miat  is,  indml,  planning— and  this  has 
been  a  year  where  those  relationships  have  been  growing  and,  I  think, 
being  perfected  far  better  in  some  districts  than  in  othei-s,  I  might  add, 
whei-e  the  school-based  prevention  programs,  the  per  program,  inter- 
vention pi-ograms,  work  of  drug  education  specialists  is  identifying  a 
gieat  number  of  people  who  are  in  a  great  variety  of  assistance  pro- 
gramed and  a  figure  of  6,000  is  an  approximate  figure  being  confirmed  by 
our  cvaluators  at  the  j)msent  time.  Of  the  number  of  individuals  who 
have  been  flagged  as  being  addicts,  serious  <iriig  abusers,  or  in  many 
casi  s,  experimenters  and  possibly  truants  who  could  benefit  by  going 
over  to  the  other  kind  of  programs  that  I  nm,  namely,  youth  centei-s, 
ivsidential  programs,  ambulatory  programs,  whei-e  tfiev  can  be  iriven 
assistance.  '  ^ 

I  think  what  should  l)e  in  the  record  is  that  during  the  period  we 
lia\e  received  from  the  school  Imrd  tor  th^  first  time  this  year  a  siih- 
htantial  supply  of  teachers  wlio  are  not  working  in  drug  treatment 
centei«,  nnd  many  of  them  do  take  on  the  semblance  of  alternativd'-^ 
schools. 

That  is  something  we  can  build  upon  and  where  I  think  Federal 
assistance  could  be  vcr^'  important. 

Mr.  Pinuji«s.  I  think  you  are  right,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
the  one  area  m  which  the  Federal  Government  can  act  and  act  quickly. 
1  on  say  these  alternative  programs  that  you  have  are  nm  by  private 
agencies? 

Mr.  FiNNKV.  They  are  two  varieties  in  tems  of  auspices:  We  run 
some  of  th()se  programs  directly;  a  string  of  vonth  centers  which  are 
aimed  principally  at  dealing  with  adolescent  multi-dnie-abusmg youth. 
The  balance  of  the  program,  and  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  pw)gram,  is 
run  under  contntcts,  P'ederal,  State,  and  local  money  coining  through 
my  agency  and  we  subcontract  to  the  peer  group  or  hospital  or  what- 
ever it  may  be. 

Mr.  PiiiLLiiH?.  Tliat  is  an  area  where  they  ai-e  having  trouble  in 
hndmg  out  whether  the  money  is  spent,  Ending  out  whether  the  man- 
agement of  these  affairs  is  desirable;  thinfrs  of  that  nature? 

Mr.  Finney.  There  are  so  many  of  Mr.  Beame  s  reports.  I  think  the 
one  you  are  referring  to  is  the  one  with  regjii-d  to  Phoenix  Hou.se 
which  IS  a  vnar  and  a  half  ago.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  first  thiiisrs  I  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  and  clarify. 

Phoenix  House  grew  up  as  an  arm  of  the  city  and  got  too  big  for 
the  agency.  It  is  now  under  contract,  and  I  think  Mr.  Beame  and 
others  are  satisfied  that  any  indiscretion,  more  out  of  zealousncss 
mther  than  malevolence  at  that  point,  has  been  corrected. 

I  would  be  the  fii-st  one  to  admit  there  is  a  specter  of  quality  among 
drug  treatment  programs  in  this  country.  I  have  been  responsible  for 
closing  more  than  10  or  12  in  the  last  year,  and  I  know  the  difficulty 
of  that  assignment. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  caused  you  to  close  them  ? 

Mr.  FiNNKY.  A  variety  of  reasons,  some  of  which  questioned  the 
quality  of  the  leadei-ship  of  the  program,  others  in  which  they  over- 
speTit  their  budgets.  Others,  where  it  seemed  appropriate  to  to 
terminate  them  in  the  year's  perio<I  or  2^year  penod  and  direct  the 
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money  into  move  appwpriate  forms  of  ti-eatmeiit.  Thei^  is  a  vsiriety 
of  tlicm. 

Mr.  Pinrj.n»s.  My  problem,  I  think,  is  this:  Should  this  ivferral, 
'•specially  of  schoolchildren,  be  to  a  private  agency  or  should  the 
bojird  of  education  maintain  an  alternate  facility  where  these  people 
can  continue  to  i-eceivc  education  and  yet  still  be  separated  from  the 
lK>pulation? 

Mr.  Finney.  I  understand  your  question,  and  my  answer  would  be — 
and  this  is  the  approach  I  take  in  the  dnig  field  iJecause  I  think  thei-e 
are  no  &vm  answei-s  to  it — I  would  like  to  sec  a  variety  of  appmaches. 
We  have  appeared  before  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  H<alth  on 
behalf  of  the  school  district  31  in  Staten  Island,  a  scliool-si)onsoivd 
l)rogi-am  which  would  go  a  long  way  toward  addressing  t'lis  problem 
with  the  adolescence  of  elementary  and  pnior  high  school  aegis.  And 
that  would  be  under  school  district  auspices.  I  would  still  like  to  have 
in  my  bag  of  prognims  something  like  the  Alpha  School  in  Bi-ooklyn, 
with  which  I  think  Congressman  Brasco  is  familiar,  which  is  a  private 
program  run  bv  former  schoolteachers  in  the  schooi  system,  who  liave 
the  patience,  who  have  whnt  it  takes  to  deal  in  the  terribly  demariding, 
time-consuming  job  of  rehabilitating  the  acting  out  of  kids  in  ti-ouble 
with  drug*.  I  cannot  ovei'estimate  the  importance  of  tl*at. 

Again,  if  we  talk  about;— not  a  solution,  because  I  do  use  the  v.  ord — 
it  is  not  sJiort-term.  But  if  we  are  going  to  better  co{)e  with  tliis  pro- 
grani,  the  training  and  development  of  additional  pei-sonnel  tjuit  are 
willing  to  work  at  length  and  in  a  manner  necessary  witli  addicted 
and  drug-abusing  youth  is  absolutely  critical. 

My  agency  this  year  has  had  tlie  privilege  of  ushig  some  of  that 
State  money  to  mount  training  programs  for  excess  of  2,000  meml)ei'S 
of  the  boanl  of  education  s  staff. 

I,  frankly,  will  not  be  happy  until  we  get  all  55.000,  because  it  is 
in  the  classroom  that  a  lot  of  the  attitudinal  mind  is  set  and  a  lot  of 
th<^  dealings  with  this  problem  have  fs/ot  to  be  solved. 

I  think  the  school  system — and  we  have  been  getting  good  entree 
this  year—is  more  than  willing  to  see  that  kind  of  program  exf>anded 
and  that  kind  of  effort  continued. 

I  say,  in  my  testimony,  that  I  do  see  some  signs  of  change.  I  was 
not  around  2,  3,  or  4  yeai-s  a^o,  but  one  of  my  dilemmas  right  now  is 
h'>lding  back  community  districts  as  well  as  many  aspects  of  the 
central  board  from  wanting  to  do  more  before,  perhaj^,  they  properly 
absorb  the  money  they  have.  We  have  been  trying  to  seek  quality  this 
year. 

We  forced  some  cutbacks,  some  changes  in  programs,  to  s(>e  the 
money  go  further  and  a  better  job  be  done.  But  I  think  it  iS  important, 
and  maybe  it  took  this  big  part  of  the  money  from  the  fetato  to  do  it, 
in  part.  That  is  OK,  to  open  the  door  to  surfacing  the  pioblem  whicli 
has  him\  pent  up  in  many  schools;  and  not  only  in  many  schools  but 
the  community  in  which  the  schools  ai*e  a  reflection  of. 

Tlmt  same  district  31  oti  Staten  Island,  I  will  bet  you  my  bottom 
dollar  3  years  ago  would  no!  have  stood  still  to  go  Jjefore  NIH  and 
ask  for  money  for  a  ding  proguon.  Now,  they  are  beating  dou-n  mv 
door.  So,  I  think  that  part  of  the  attitude  pattern  is  important. 

I  think  what  Dr.  Scribnei  has  said  is  happening;  I  also  think  that 
the  kind  of  incidents  that  have  been  rei>orted  to  you  are  al^o  obvioasly 
happening. 
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I  have  been  a  bi^  city  school  administrator,  too,  and  I  know  it  takes 
one  hclhiva  long  time  to  penetrate  into  something  new  and  to  make 
tilings  stick. 

The  drug  issue  is  something  quite  new,  and  I  think  what  I  plead 
for  is  that  in  any  aid  that  comes  to  help  us,  whether  it  is  training  aid 
or  something  to  follow  up  something  Mr.  Eangel  said,  I  would  ear- 
nestly propose  Federal  assistance  for  a  multifacet  screening  of  young 
pei-sons  in  the  city  school  system,  and  everyone  I  had  in  treatment, 
I)eriodicnlly,  not  simply  urinalysis,  because  I  think  that  is  inadequate. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Why  can't  you  do  it  now  with  the  resources  you  have  i 
We  asked  the  health  authorities  what  they  were  doing  about  this, 
and  they  said  they  did  not  have  much  of  a  program.  I  do  not  think  they 
had  any  program.  Thei-e  is  no  reason  why  these  doctors  you  luive  in  the 
schools  now  cannot  be  utilized  to  examine  some  of  these  drug  addicts  or 
to  at  least  have  a  pilot  project  to  determine  how  extensive  the  problem 
is. 

Mr.  FixNEY.  I  would  hope  that  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks  if  I 
could  get  some  Federal  help  with  regard  to  those  people  who  have  been 
referred  to  us,  which  is  where  my  jurisdiction  ceases,  that  we  would  do 
something  of  this  nature.  I  think  it  is  very  important. 

But  going  alon^  with  it,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  only  a  multifacet 
screening  of  these  individuals  but  the  wherewithal  to  see  that  they  are 
served  once  their  deficiencies  have  been  found  out 

Mr.  PHiLLirs.  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  enough 
private  placement  centers,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  these  there- 
peutic  communities,  to  handle  the  volume  of 'job  that  appears  to  be 
existing? 

Mr.  FiXNEY.  I  have  already  said  that  I  have  a  problem  of  quality.  I 
already  have  said  that  I  had  a  problem  of  sufficiently  trained  people 
who  care  enough  to  put  in  the  hours  sufficiently  to  deal  with  acting-out 
kids.  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  great  bulk — this  is  something 
that  has  not  been  said  today— that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  thut  we 
find,  are  not  hard-c^  re  heroin  addicts.  There  are  too  many  of  them,  but 
they  are  multidnig-abusing  youth  whcr  are  into  everything  under 
God's  name,  who  do  need  considerable  assistance  and  nee^l  a  lot  of 
very  talented  help  to  help  them  out. 

It  is  not  simply  funds;  it  is  trained  people;  it  is  commitments  that 
have  to  go  along  with  it.  V^e,  in  our  comprehensive  plan  for  the  city 
this  year,  have  asked  for  a  minimum  of  $50  milli<Hi  moi3  to  build 
methadone  programs  and  to  build  drug-free  programs. 

Mr.  Pjiillifs.  You  are  talking  nhont  programs  other  than  educa- 
tional programs? 

Mr.  FixNEV.  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point  that  it  is  not  only  funds 
that  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Philups.  The  nuestion  is:  Are  private  facilities  like  Odyssey 
House,  et  cetera,  capable  of  absorbing  5,000  or  10,000  addicts  from 
schools? 

Mr.  FixxEY.  I  would  say,  at  the  present  time,  as  the  result  of  re- 
ferrals out  of  schools  and  built-up  programs,  the  ones  we  now  have  are 
stretching  capacity.  There  is  very  liiiL  ♦•oom  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Philufs.  Shouldn't  the  school  authorities  theh  create  the  other 
facility? 
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I  would  be  very  much  happier  with  a  govcnunent-run  facility  than 
with  an  amateur-run  facility. 

Mr*  Finney.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  some  places  the  government-run 
facility  would  not  be  more  amateur  than  the  privately  run  facility. 

The  important  thing  is  to  corral  talent,  and  I  think  we  have  to  go 
both  ways  on  that  one.  I  would  like  to  see  more  action  along  this  line. 

Mr,  Phillips,  As  long  as  you  are  going  to  leave  it  to  Ody.S'sey  House, 
Phoenix  House,  the  board  of  education  is  not  going  to  do  the  job. 
They  are  not  going  to  invest  in  the  talent,  the  resources,  or  the  thinking 
necessary  tocrejitc  an  alternate  progi-am, 

Mr,  FiXNEY.  Two  points:  We  arc  now  talking  about  thi-usting  upon 
the  board  of  education  the  immenH!  problem  of  adequate  prevention  a.s 
well  as  the  job  of  treatment.  1  think,  in  terms  of  priority,  i  would 
rather  sec  the  talent  and  the  energy  of  the  school  system  applied  in  the 
first  instance  to  building  up  and  really  securing  the  beaclUiead  we  have 
made  this  year  with  prevention  prc^rams. 

Mr,  Rancel,  What  vou  are  talking  about — given  what  yon  have  to 
work  with  -no  one  takes  issue  with  that.  Wliat  the  counsel  is  search- 
ing for  is:  As  we  talk  about  an  alternative  method  of  education, 
whether  or  not  we  could  set  up  a  separate  school  system  even  if  we 
catch  hell  from  the  community,  just  to  try  it, 

I  know  the  courage  of  the  mayor  s  council  in  coming  up  with  the 
proposal  for  drugaddicti(m, 

Mr,  Finney*  You  know  some  of  the  dissenters,  too. 

Mr,  Rangel.  Bight,  But  I  mean  to  try  to  see  whether  or  not  there 
could  be  something  that  actually  deals  with  the  young  kid  as  opposed 
to  the  ^neral  drug-addict  population. 

Mr,  Finney.  I  Uiink  pernaps  yo  i  had  not  come  in  when  I  mentioned 
that  we  are  very  much  mterested  in  the  business  of  alternative  schools 
for  addicted  and  dn^-abusing  youth. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  comii^  out  of  the  first  yearns  experience  in  some 
of  the  conmiunity  disti-ict  at  the  present  time  are  proposals  along  that 
line. 

I  also  r>entioncd  an  NIH  proposal  that  is  now  pending  that  would 
serve  all  of  Staten  Island  which  is  a  model  along  this  line. 

Mr.  PuiixiPS.  My  trouble  is  that  these  are  proposals  and  it  is  Img 
overdue.  It  is  lon^  overdue^  since  1969,  when  we  had  tremendous  over- 
dose deaths,  and  there  still  is  not  a  program  in  existence  which  is  doing 
the  job,  or  which  is  capable  of  being  expanded  to  handle  the  job.  If 
you  are  waiting  for  private  agencies  to  do  it,  it  is  not  going  to  do  the 
job. 

Mr.  Finney.  I  dispute  one  thing,  Mr,  Phillips.  I  think  there  has 
been  in  the  mst  year  m  the  school  ^stem  a  very  momentous  effort  It 
is  overdue;  1  acknowledge  fhat  I  do  not  think  the  effort  would  have 
^ten  started  until  places  liki^  Staten  Island  and  Queens  really  bit 
into  this  bullet,  along  witli  the  other  parts  of  the  city.  But  now  I  can, 
from  independent  figures,  note  to  you  that  individual  counseling  has 
reached  30,000  students  in  year  1,  that  we  have  been  dealing  increas- 
ingly wit^  parent  groups. 

Afr,  Phillips,  l^me  of  this  counseling;  is  not  drug-related  youth; 
most  of  it,  according  to  the  report,  the  MACRO  system's  report,  is  to 
children  who  want  to  complain  and  beef  ubont  the  ^stem. 
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n»J!nf  th^'^^^'  ^"^  »*«»»"^«*^>aratc^  in  my  h.iinbic  opinion,  lyocfs 
alx)ut  the  system,  problems  at  liome.  from  the  entiw  into  the  use  of 
muKg^;'  ^'"^  ^''^         particularly  if  thSy  hi 

.Jhu^^w'T'  ^       "olt- s'lggpsting  you  separate  tliein:  I  am  snp- 
f^ytmp  that  when  you  start  ntmg  figiires  like  38,000,  that  in  the  38,000 
ai-e  some  dniff  addicts  who  will  receive  attention,  but  also  in  the  38,0<K) 
are  peo^c  who  came  in  to  complain  about  fathers  and  mothers 
J\.r.  tiNXEv.  I  am  talking  about  prevention  programs,  that  is 


Mr.  FixNEY.  Is  that  report  the  March  1972  report,  sir' 
Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

.ft *'"f''K^-Tl'«it  report  was  rendered  approximatetly  3.to 4  months 
after  mo^  of  the  school  systems  got  off  the  ground  with  their  X 
M  V**'  l^^''-'*'^  ^"  ^  ge**iHir  a  year  1  final  r^^, 
t  r  cts  \f  wm  l« 'i  ^i."^  entical  as  neoeisary,  and  I  suspect,  in  some^is- 
If  flf;  irl^  ^'T/"/  i'^l""^  >■«"••  I  am  receiving  profiles 
sf^l  hLTrr  T      f}^''  ^"^^  an**  I  think,  altho^h  the 

viJ?iml^^ nH'^'™"^'^*^.*'**  evaluation  is  terribly  important,  it  is 
^^TJ  'niportant  if  ymi  intend  to  continue  it. 

;  f?'  <^n"PA*'i°ne'-,  the  other  day  wo,  had  four  young  people, 
approximately  age  20,  from  a  cross-section  of  different  sch^ls  One 
voung  g,rl  from  Julia  Richman  High  School  got  stlrted  usiS?  heS 
when  someone  gave  it  to  her  in  the  school  bathroom.  That  is  part  of 
^l^foffiS'S.  '  *-t--y  to  the 

The  point  I  make  is  that  she  spoke  about  the  fact  that  school  officials 
Jniew  what  was  going  on  in  the  bathrooms  and  everyone  turned  away. 

fermHoTi  job  re- 

i,nl^?r«*/T"/Ilr'^''"?.  *u  J^^*        "5*  i"^  to  be  critical  of  programs, 
;ommnL„wJ  ur  ^.T*^  ^''^^         «*'**'<^tion  is  ^ially  i 

of ^rJJL^^  lii-^'^"'"  ^'•"u'J  «Pt**^=  ^«     J™"^  tJiat.  tlie  rati  j 
of  core  for  those  luidicted  w  much  less  than  1  percent.  Under  these  cir-  I 
cumstances,  shouldn't  ^/e  consider  educating  and  treating  drug  addicts 
Si^  ^^Z*f  ^'•^'J^setting?  Should  we  continue  the  rifk  of  allowi^  | 
this  disease  to  spread  wh.le  we  are.desperately  searching  for  solutions^ 
-Vm  1  wron^  m  saying  this  is  socially  communii  able  ?  Am  I  wronir 
in  saying  that  m  oi.  cr  to  have  a  healthy  atmosphere  in  the  achools,  1 
ought  not  to  be  treating  drug  addicts  for  a  diL.se  that  is  vrSiUy 
innu-able  m  a  school  setting?  Cari't  we  .see  the  kind  of  dSS 
^oing  on: 

Mr.  Fixxur.  The  only  wrong  part-and  I  think,  this  may  be  a  part 
of  your  promise,  I  can't  tell-and  I  mean  this  all  sincerelv-is  that 
nwnv  of  the  problems  we  are  talking  about  predate  the  rise  of  the 
addiction  in  the  schools  in  terms  of  violence,  in  terms  of  disruptive  be- 
Havior,  and  the  like.  In  my  opinion,  a  dnig  simply  hiehlirfits  this 
and  takes  ,t  beyond.  So,.I  do  ndt  think  that  ^e  canVit  aU  oS  egi 
into  the  iHisket  of  purging  dnig  abusers  from  the  schools  of  society. 
\\  e  are  going  U>  be  violent,  and  we  are  going  to  act  out  so  long  as  we 
do  not  have  respect  for,  or  involyemcrt  in,  our  institutions. 
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Mr.  Biu.scx/.  I  agree.  Hut  1  suspect  50  years  from  now  people  will  be 
sitting  in  this  room  or  soinethiiig  like  it  and  there  will  be  other  school 
superintendents  and  other  commissioners  talking  about  the  same  kind 
of  solutions  witli  respect  to  social  problems.  Kigtit  now,  what  seems  to 
liavc  happened,  as  one  doctor  indicated,  he  felt  without  the  question  of 
the  problem  of  drug  addiction  to  complic^ite  overall  social  problems, 
there  would  be  similar  mtes  of  vetty  thievery  and  acting  out  in  an  anti- 
social way.  Unfortnnately,  we  do  have  to  deal  with,  in  this  stage  of  our 
history,  the  individual  who  has  not  onlybeen  acting  out  from  emotional 
problem.s,  but  also  acting  out  as  a  result  of  being  a  prisoner  of  nar- 
cotics. That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  very  bottom  line,  when  we  ought  to 
say  that  in  order  to  restore  schools  to  traditional  places  of  icaming 
there  ought  to  be  separate  places  to  rehabilitate  hard-core  addicts 
when  we  know  that  the  rate  of  cure  is  less  than  1  percent;  when  we 
know  that  there  is  a  tremendous  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
abusing  drugs  and  are  addicts  to  sell  dnigs,  which  means  to  encourage 
others  to  abuse;  when  we  know  th  A  there  is  an  attenduit  violence 
that  goes  along  with  drugs  that  affects  the  other  students  in  terms  of  the 
money  that  is  needed  to  buy  drugs,  tliat  affects  tlie  teachers,  that  affects 
the  principals,  arid  the  entire  system. 

When  are  we  going  to  turn  aroimd  and  worry  about,  the  majority 
of  the  kids  in  the  school  who  are  drug  free  and  net  addicted  as  of  yet? 

Mr.  FiXNBY.  Tjet  nie  ask  this  question.  This  will  be  helpful  in  my 
reply  to  you.  Where  would  you  draw  the  line?  Would  you  segregate 
out  the  youngsters  who  are  utilizing  marihuana  or -peddling  mari- 
huana in  the  school,  or  only  the  heroin  addict  ?  Because  you  may  have  a 
school  system  that  is  significant  here  in  terms  of  that  which  is  segre- 
gated out  and  that  which  remains. 

Mr.  BiL\sco.  I  tlunk  this  is  another  problem,  the  problem  of  seman- 
tics, and  the  use  of  terminolc^- such  as  segre^ting  and  isolating. 

Let  me  say  this:  I  would  certainly  start  with  those  that  we  detect 
are  dnig  addicts.  With  re8i)ect  to  the  rest,  I  w^tild  hope  ibnt  is  what 
you  fellows  are  getting  paid  for,  to  nuike  some  ot  these  aeterminati<ms. 

"Wliat  we  are  oasif^lly  trying  to  do  with  the  hearings  is  to  develop 
some  insight  into  the  problem  which  is«  admittedly,  most  difficult  and 
appears  to  defy  solution,  and  l)ecause  of  this  is  bemg  swept  under  the 
nig.^ 

What  we  ought  to  do  is  establish  a  policy:  No.  1,  separate  th©  hard- 
core user  of  heroin ;  and  No.  2«  get  the  nser  and  the  seller,  and  then  the 
rest  would  be  up  to  you  people  to 'make  the  case-by-case  determination 
as  to  where  to^reat  them. 

Mr.  FiNXEY-  Let  me  respond.  You  know  this  Alpha  School  in  Brook- 
lyn ?  I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  Alpha  School  in  Brooklyn,  it  is  a  small  program  in 
Brownsville. 

Mr.  FixxEY.  It  is  in  a  milk  factory.  I  can't  remember  the  precise 
location. 

Mr.  Bk.\80o.  I  know  the  program  very  well.  I  have  been  trying  to 
help  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  th©  local  af«cmblyman,  State  senator,  and  my- 
self are  meml)ers  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  together  we  are  trying 
to  assist  their  pro^m. 

Mr.  FiKXKY.  I  know  that.  I  raise  that  as  a  case  in  point. 


This  is  a  small  program,  and  in  terms  of  an  alternative  school  it 
meets  many  of  the  objectives  I  would  have  if  we  went  this  route.  Its 
biggest  problem  is  it  is  expensive;  it  is  very  expensive  on  a  per 
person  basis. 

And  the  question,  really,  I  have :  As  yoii  look  about  this  problem  and 
talk  about  the  notion  of  alternative  schools*  is  the  Congress  or  the 
American  people  indeed  willing  to  put  out  the  resources  necessary  for 
tlmt  kind  of  system,  or  is  the  more  likely  thing,  if  I  can  editoralize, 
tliat  is  going  to  happen  will  be  tlmt  kids  will  be  shunted  to  a  big  bleak 
building  somewhere  and  given  custodial  help  ? 

I  think  that  is  a  very  critical  question,  from  my  vantage  point* 

Mr.  Brasco.  It  is  a  critical  question,  because' unless  you  can  tell  me 
this  is  not  socially  communicable,  I  believe  the  primary  concern,  at  this 
stage  of  the  game,  is  that  it  does  not  spread  anjrmore.  When  you  talk 
about  stopping  spreading  you  have  to  do  something  about  those  already 
addicted,  wMch  do  not  belong,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  same  kind  of 
a  school  setting  as  those  who  are  not  addicted. 

If  you  are  saying  that  we  sit  here  ana  wait  for  some  money  to  come 
in  for  a  program  that  has  not  been  proposed  as  of  yet,  you  are  being 
unrealistic. 

Mr.  FiXNEv.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I  tliink  there  are,  via  State 
moneys,  some  program?  small  albeit,  along  this  model  that  have  taken 
root  in  the  sjrstem.  The  Alpha  School  happens  to  be  a  nonprofit  cor- 
l>oration  and  is  a  model. 

What  we  are  t^lhiiig  about,  Staten  Island  is. 

I  would  dearly  love  to  come  back  to  this  committee,  in  very  close 

consultation  with  the  school  board,  with  some  other  

Mr.  Rakoel.  One  question. 

Mr.  Finney.  May  I  make  this  point  clear? 

Of  the  tre.aendous  amount  of  money  that  has  been  made  available 
for  drug  treatment  and  prevention,  at  the  present  time— this  is  just 
one  commissioner's  opinion— the  interest  of  the  Federal  agencies  in 
funding  these  kinds  of  approaches  is,  I  think,  secondary,  certainly  to 
the  dymg  out  of  methadone  waiting  lists  and  some  other  immediate 
problems  with  regard  to  the  older  $tred:-Ievel  heroin  population. 

But  I  would  like  very  much  to  accept  your  challenge,  because  we  do 
challenge  ideas  and  we  would  like  to  find  the  money  to  make  them  in 
real  keeping  with  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Commissioneiv,  the  Alpha  School,  how  does  their  an- 
nual cost  per  student  compare  with  the  board  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Perhaps  two  or  three  items  as  high. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Does  the  board  of  ed  ication  make  any  contribution  at 
all? 

Mr.  Finney.  Not  to  Alpha.  It  was  Sf^t  up  as  an  independent  institu- 
tion. It  IS  funded  by  the  State  through  MACC  and  the  youth  drug 
abuse  program.  It  is  still  cheaper  than  jail. 

Mr.  Rangel.  When  you  were  talking  about  multidrug  users,  were 
you  talking  about  the  black  and  Puerto  Rican  communities  beinir  in- 
chidedinthat? 

Mr.  Finney.  Yes;  I  was,  to  a  degree,  Congres^an. 

But  you  know  the  incidence  of  hard-core  addictim  earlier,  obviously, 
was  greater  among  the  Spanish  and  black  New  Yorkers.  But  the  in- 
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difK-riminate  use  of  all  kinds  of  drugs  is  a  pattern  we  are  seeing 
throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Raxcel.  When  you  suggest  that  the  Federal  Government  at- 
tempt to  deal  vrith  the  model  Alpha  School,  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the 
State  is  anxious  to  control  it?  1  mean,  to  prevent  any  direct  funding 
of  any  State  or  local  pro«jrams  ? 
Mr.  Finney.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Ortain  parts  of  the  new  Federal  money  will,  of  course,  be  routed 
through  the  State,  but  I  think  that  is  a  soluble  problem  with  the  State. 
Mr.  RAXGRii.  Isn't  tliei-e  opposition  by  the  State  to  the  direct  funding 


Mr.  FiNNET.  Intermsof  Feaeral  money? 
Mr.  Ranoel.  Yes. 

Mr,  Finney.  I  would  say  that  is  a  policy  which  is  not  set  in  con- 
crete. I  think  certain  things  will  be  routed  through  the  State.  I  know, 
in  terms  of  NIII  funding,  the  great  bulk  of  it  does  go  directly  from 
that.  Agency  to  my  agency,  not  through  the  State. 

Mr.  Kanoel.  Then,  it  is  possible  for  the  New  York  State  dele^tion 
to  expect  you  and  Howard  Jones  to  bring  these  type  of  Alpha  School 
models  into  the  open  and  say :  "This  is  something  worth  looking  into?" 

Mr.  Finney.  I  csan't  speak  for  Howard  Jones,  but  I  can  certainly 
si>eak  for  myself  and  my  willingness  to  cooperate  on  that  sort  of  thing. 
But,  again,  back  to  the  contention  that  we  have,  as  you,  know  better 
than  I  do,  does  an  extnv  dollar  jgo  to  a  hundred  people  who  are  on  a 
waiting  list  for  methadone  so  they  get  their  treatment,  or  does  it  go 
to  the  100  kids  in  the  school  who  may  be  contaminating  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Rangel.  Is  Alfrha  a  drug-free  program  ? 
,  Mr.  Finney.  Yes,  sir  j  it  is. 

Let  us  say  there,  too,  *t  does  not  bat  1,000  with  everybody.  They  have 
to  take  people  in  on  a  residential  basis.  That  may  be  a  part  of  what  we 
are  saymg,  too. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Let  me  finish  this. 

How  many  youngsters  were  referred  to  your  agency  by  the  board  of 
education  for  some  type  of  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  The  figure  I  have,  which  is  an  approximate  one,  better 
one  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  all  the  data  is  m,  is  approximately, 
since  the  program  staited  last  fall,  6,000.  That  is  not  all  addicts.  That 
is  a  ganmt  ox  people,  maybe  someone  who  is  hopelessly  truant,  who 
has  drug-abuse  tendencies,  and  it  may  be  a  hard-core  addict  That  is  a 
bi^  buildup  from  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Rangfj^.  Yes;  it  is  hard  for  us  as  nonprofessionals  to  deal  with 
the  personality  traits  which  mark  a  potential  addict.  I  suppose  this 
falls  into  the  area  of  prevention,  but  in  terms  of  an  addict,  those  who 
have  been  certified  by  a  doctor  in  a  school  who  says  he  is  an  addict, 
would  you  have  any  idea  how  many  of  those  you  serve? 

Mr.  Finney.  I  cannot  give  you  a  good  figure  on  that.  I  think  I  could 
obtain  it  with  some  research. 

Mr.  Rangel.  \VTiat  do  you  do  with  this  addict  once  he  comes  to  you  ? 

Do  you  determine  what  type  of  addict  he  is  before  you  refer  him  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Congressman,  as  matters  now  stand,  thi^  would  be  the 
decentralized  process,  and  the  school  board,  if  it  has  a  youngster  in 
junior  high  who  is  addicted  to  lietoin,  would  probably  work  out  an 
arrangement  with  a  program  within  their  section  of  the  city,  ct  cetera. 
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As  another  missing  link,  another  thing  wo  have  pendin;,^  with  XIII 
right  now,  is  to  do  a  bettor  job  of  central  i-eferral  and  diagnostics  so 
the  adnlt  or  child  is  ronted  to  where  thev  think  he  wonid  have  the  best 
chance,  with  his  consent  or  friendly  i)ersnasion.  that  he  needs  a  i-esi- 
dential  program  or  something  heavier  than  he  miirlit  Avant.  There  arc 
a  lot  of  imperfections. 

Mr.  Bkascx>.  When  you  say  ^'friendly  pensnasion,"  are  vou  talkin*' 
al}ont  ( I vil  coDiinitment  <  ' 

^^'''Jf^^V^?^*  I>osition  on  civil  commitment  is  this.  Itsliould  l)c 
available.  I  do  not  thnik  it  is  requii^ed  in  all  instances.  I  think  it  should 
be  utilized  on  behalf  of  pai^^nts,  friends-somebodv  in  the  first  instance. 
1  know  Mr.  Roberts'  proposal.  I  can  understand  why  there  may  be  some 
reservations  to  going  through  that  action  on  behalf  of  one  who  is  vours 
in  loco  parentis. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  refer  to  this  only  to  asceilain  whether  or  not  vou 
object  to  It  as  being  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  FixxRv.  It  is  not  my  preferred  coui-se,  for  one  good  reason.  I 
t  nnk  our  exi)erience  with  the  State  system  in  New  York  shows  that 
there  should  be  an  ounce  of  motivation  to  acco-npany  entree  into  a 
rehabilitation  center. 

Mr.  Biusco.  The  point  is  this,  Commissioner:  It  depends  on  v  iiat 
the  motivation  is. 

Mr.  Finney.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Bitvsco.  All  of  the  kids  we  saw  the  other  day  said  thev  were 
highly  motivated.  Instead  of  going  to  jail,  they  received  a  suspended 
sentence  and  were  referred  to  a  drug  program.  Choosing  between  jail 
nnd  a  drug  treatment  program  doesn't,  in  mv  opinion,  require  much 
motivation.  It  s(»eins  to  me  the  t vpe  of  motivation  in  a  civil  commitment 
IS  the  same  type  of  motivation  that  is  used  in  clioosing treatment  instead 
of  lail. 

So,  when  yon  say  that  it  should  be  used  under  cortaW  circumstiinces, 
are  you  saying  that  addicts  should  have  a  right  to  say :  "I  do  not  wa.it 
It  to  be  usexl  on  me  and  I  should  ?tand  on  the  comer  and  sell  drugs  and 
use  drugs  until  I  make  up  my  mind  that  I  think  I  should  com.-,  hi  for 
t  reat mcnt  of  some  \vpe,-  or  be  motivated  by  choosing  treatment  instead 
of]ail? 

Mr.  FiXNKv.  As  I  understand  civil  commitments,  and  if  a  parent  or 
other  individual  s^»eks  to  act  in  l>ehalf  of  this  individual  and  the  court 
sjinctions  it,  that  addict  standing  on  the  comer  loses  his  choice,  and  he 
IS  going  oft'. 

Afr.  BuAsro.  How  about  schoolteachers? 

Mr.  FiNNKY.  I  think— and  this  is  just  a  personal  con.ment  as  I  have 
l)ecii  out  of  scrhools  for  seveml  years  as  an  administrator— I  thir  k  what 
we  mve  got  to  do  is  do  some  conscience-mising  among  many,  many 
s(thooIteachei-s  in  terms  of  what  an  act  is  and  what  a  dnig-abusing  kid 
IS,  and  bring  them  along  a  lot  more  in  their  understanding  of  this  prob- 
lem l>eforc  we  immediately  think  that  we  are  of  all  people  going  to 
take  the  step  toward  civilly  committing  individuals.  I  think  that  is  a 
tn^meiidons  leap  in  an  area  which  is  so  unacknowledged  and  where 
teacher  sensitivities  are  so  poorly  developed  at  this  point  I  think  at  a 
pomt,  say,  if  a  teacher  becomes  conversant  with  this,  she  niight  very 
well  regard  it  as  an  act  of  charity,  good  will  and  camaraderie  with  the 
kid  she  could  not  otherwise  reach.  The  majority— I  want  to  say  this— 
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ill  any  other  school  system  I  know  of,  are  not  about  to  do  that  at  this 
point.  There  are  too  many.  There  is  everything  from  the  pai)erwork 
to  the  pei-sonal  agony  in  facing  the  other  kids  in  that  *:lass,  that  it  seems 
to  nie  to  hitervxne  in  that  action. 

That  is  why  I  argue  very  strenuously  that  we  liave  to  touch  all 
55,000  teacliei-s. 

Someone  said  to  me  not  long  ago— and  I  think  it  istrue— that  if  dis- 
cussion of  sex  education  is  painful  for  many  teachers  and  many  parents 
and  not  so  nuich  the  kids,  on  the  subject  of  drugs  it  is  three  times  as 
painful.  I  sit  atop  of  an  iceberg,  and  I  am  not  in  every  scliool  every 
day.  A  great  change  in  attitude,  a  MACRO  change  has  occurred,  but 
it  has  got  to  be  continued  for  a  5-year  period.  I  can't  go  to  the  legisla- 
tui-e  twice  a  year  and  plead  with  them  to  continue  it.  We  need  a  full- 
thne  commitment. 

Then,  I  think  some  other  things  you  talk  about  will  be  handled  i!i  a 
rational  rather  than  a  kind  of  dogmatic  way. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  suspect  you  may  be  right.  However,  unless  we  have 
this  kind  of  dialog  in  terms  of  hearings  and  in  terms  of  askin^^  for 
accountability,  no  one  is  even  going  to  face  up  to  the  problem,  let  alone 
starting  to  develop  a  program  to  combat  it. 

Some  very  hard  decisions  must  be  made.  A  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  be  upset  and  unhappy.  But  it  can  only  be  accomplished  through  your 
a^istance  and  the  assistance  of  the  school  board,  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  chancellor. 

Hemtofore  it  was  unthinkable  to  suggest  tl;al  some  students  were 
troublemakers  in  school,  that  they  had  emotional  problems,  that  they 
hr.d  problems  with  drug  abuse.  I  think  that  over  the  la.st  4  or  5  years, 
the  toll  has  been  unbelievable  in  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  the 
teachers,  and  students.  The  entire  system  is  in  the  process  of  collapsing 
unless  we  begin  to  do  something  about  it. 

Chainnan  PEPrEK.  Mr.  Winn? 

Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  any  questions. 
Thank  you.  Very  interesting. 

Chainnan  Pepper,  Mr.  Finney,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  question. 
I  read  your  statement.  This  program  you  have  underway,  I  know  you 
ai^e  ,  linking  of  it  in  terms  of  a  iong-range  program.  TThose  you  find 
already  ^ven  to  drug  abuse-,  rarticularly  heroin,  what  treatment  is 
made  available  to  those  you  do  detect  ? 

Mr.  FixxEY.  Let  me  confine  my  remarks  to  the  heroin  addicted 
young  person,  because  he  does  present  the  greatest  difiiculticf,  and 
bringing  him  back  is  the  most  complicated. 

In  many  cases,  by  definition^  chemotherapy,  meaning  methadone 
maintenance,  i.s  t  this  time  olF  limits,  and  I  tliink  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. There  are  a  few  very  highly  controlled  experiments  of  hard-core 
youth  abuse  addicts,  but  for  the  mo.st  part  our  reliance  is  upon  vari- 
ous modes  of  drug-free  treatments.  Whether  they  are  in  residential 
centers,  of  which  there  are  a  ffreat  manj  in  Xew'York  Oitv,  or  they 
are  in  ambulatory  centers,  I  think  this  is  an  area  where  research  and 
harnessing  of  medical  education  in  other  schools  liavc  got  to  con- 
tinue. It  may  well  be  this  is  a  very  appropriate  place  for  that  still 
uninvented  antagoni.stIc  to  be  of  tremendous  importance.  We  have  af 
Down-State  Hospital  in  Brooklyn  today,  not  with  very  young  people, 
a  very  exciting  experiment  going  on. 


Chairman  Pepper.  What  is  the  capacity  of  that  ? 

Mr.  FiNXEY.  They  are  now  running,  I  Ijelievc,  130,  140  young 
people,  but  it  is  about  the  first  and  only  service  program  of  this  kina 
gomgon. 

Chairman  Pepper.  There  is  not  anything  like  an  adequate  amount 
of  facilities  available  for  treatment.  If  you  got  all  of  the  addicts  in 
tlie  schools  into  custody,  you  would  not  have  enough  places  to  treat 
them. 

Mr.  FixNEY.  Congressman,  that  is  why  I  would  say  I  am  as  much 
concerned  in  increasing  the  supply  of  treatment  than  I  am,  frankly, 
in  counting  the  last  addicted  child.  Our  accounting  mechanisms  are 
admittedly  inadequate.  But  un^'l  we  provide  that  treatment  capacity 
that  makes  sense,  we  just  are  n^  c  going  to  be  able  to  service  the  addi- 
tionally Adentified  yoimg  persons. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  is  tho  Federal  Government  doing  now  to 
be  helpful  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation  and  in  the  educational 
program  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Let  me  speak  about  prevention  programs  and  edu- 
cation programs  at  the  start. 

I  guess  the  answer  in  a  nutshell  is  that  it  has  done  very  little  and 
it  IS  still  of  very  little  use  to  us. 

The  bulk  of  the  money  at  the  office  of  education,  as  we  have  looked 
at  it,  is  designed  for  so-called  mini-grants,  I  think  with  the  purpose 
designed  to  gat  something  started  in  the  vast  bulk  of  the  small  cities 
and  towns  of  America. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Are  those  programs  doing  any  good  in  drug 
education  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Sir,  I  do  not  evaluate  programs  I  am  not  responsible 
for.  I  think  too  many  of  them  probably  are  dealing  with  conventional 
assembly  and  the  stem  lecture.  I  honestly  feel  that  unless  we  have 
teachers  who  relate  to  kids,  you  can  throw  that  money  away. 

Chairmn  Peppek,  Don't  they  have  some  films  they  make  ? 

Mr.  Finney.  Yes,  they  are  useful. 

I  would  go  on  to  say— this  is  one  of  my  pet  themes— they  are  not 
nearly  as  useful  and  are  no  match  for  the  ads  we  s  .on  TV  every 
that  have  kids'  resistances  to  drugs  reduced.  The  film  in  school  is  no 
match  for  an  advertisement. 

In  terms  of  treatment,  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that  since  the  legis- 
lation last  fa:ll,  there  is,  obviously,  an  increase  in  Federal  atten!fe)n. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Tlie  program  is  doing  very  little  di>out  drugs  in 
schools? 

Mr.  Fh^nky.  That  is  correct.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  disservice  in 
tbis  re^rd. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  are  very  interested  in  having  recommenda- 
tions for  a  federallly  aided  dmg-iiibuse  prevention  ^Tbgmm  through 
edncat/:ou  and  then  a  treatment  and  rehabilitation  progrum  for  those 
addicted.  We  will  certainly  welcome  from  you,  or  an\  one  else  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject,  recommendations  as  to  the  kind  of  a  federally 
funded  program  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  States  and  their  local 
authortUies  m  dealing  with  this  unig  program,  both  fixm  the  pre- 
ventive viewpoint  and  from  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  view- 
l>oint. 

Have  you  any  suggestions? 

Mr.  FiKXKY.  We  have  several  models,  which  I  said  we  already  have 
going,  and  1  think  you  should  look  at.  We  have  some  other  ideas  we 
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would  *'t»rv  murh  like  to  package  in  concort  with  Dr.  Soribner's  office 
aiul  suhiuit  U)  you.  We  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  seein^r 
where  doUai-s  can  he  the  most  effectively  spent.  Our  experience  is  still 
not  that  <rreat.  but  T  woidd  like  to  submit  it,  because  I  think  it  is  as 
^rood  and  broad  an  exi>erieuce  as  the  country  has. 

Chairman  Peitek.  If  >ou  and  Dr.  Scribner's  offici';  would  submit  to 
us  written  r(»commcndations,  we  woidd  appreaciate  it. 

Mr.  FiN'KKy.  We  \Vill  do  that. 

Chairman  Peitku.  You  ima^yine  the  kind  of  pro^ri'am  you  should 
have,  and  then  you  tell  us  about  what  you  think  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  do  in  making  that  program  possible. 

That  is  wlmt  we  are  working  for. 

Mr..  FixxKv.  We  would  be  delighted. 

In  a  city  where  their  usual  chore  is  to  cut  the  budget,  it  will  bo  a 
pleasure  to  come  fx)rward  with  some  ideas  along  this  critical  subject. 

Chairman  Pkppkr.  We  have  already  bad  information,  in  looking 
at  some  of  the  Federal  programs  in  respect  to  education,  their  educa- 
tional grants  as  they  put  it,  that  unless  money  is  taken  from  some  of 
the  educational  pix)grams,  there  is  not  any  money  for  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  in  the  school  in  the  present  educational 
<>:rant  program. 

And  the  Jaffe  pi-ogram  includes  very  'itrte  in  the  school  program; 
so,  we  are  getting  it  accurately  put  together. 

But  1  am  rather  afraid  the  uovernment  is  not  doing  anything  now 
to  speak  of  in  lieing  helpful  in  this  particular  area,  which*  looks  very 
(rhallenging. 

We  will  hold  hearings  at  Miami^  Fla.,  in  early  July  and  theieaftcr 
in  some  other  ^mrfs  of  the  c-onntry.  We  fear  we  will  find  tlie  same  situ- 
ation you  find  in  Xew  York,  whei-e  this  is  a  staggering 'problem,  and 
wvt  Are  only  making  i*elatively  minuscule  success  in  dealing  with  the 
pioblem. 

You  do  need  funding,  and  the  Federal  Government  ought  to  help. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  get  the  blueprint  of  a  progi-am  we  can  recom- 
mend to  the  Congi*ess  providing  such  assistance. 

You  give  us  the  very  best  pwgram  you  can,  and  we  will  be  very 
grateful. 

Mv.  FixXEY.  We  would  be  delighted. 
(See  letter  dated  Oct.  2, 1972,  at  p.  416.) 
Qiaiman  Peppeh.  Anything  else? 

Well,  Mr.  Fiimey,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  coming  and  giving 
us  your  valua:ble  stat<»ment  and  assistance.  We  will  look  for^vard  wit.i 
particular  interest  to  your  and  Dr.  Scribner's  recommendations. 

Mr.  FrxxEY.,  Thank  yon  very  much. 

(Commissioner  Finney's  prepared  statement  follows: 

Prepared  Statement  of  Qraham  S.  Finney,  Cowmissio.nkr,  Aduiction  Slrvices 

AOENCY,  CtTY  OF  NeW  YOBK 

Congressman  Pepper,  Distinguished  members  of  the  Committee :  My  name  !s 
Ornhani  S.  Finney  and  1  am  Commis>doner  of  New  York  City's  Addiction  Serv- 
ices Agency.  My  Agency  plans,  monitors  and  administers  Investments  of  nearlv 
100  million  dollars  In  more  than  200  driig  treatment  proRrams  and  in  the  vast 
network  of  prevention  programs  operating  in  the  Clty'ji  i;ch(Kils.  Now  eomplethig 
their  firs;-  year,  the  school-based  prevertion  programs  are  rttn  with  money 
82-40i— 72  31 
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AindtMl  Uy  the  HUito  of  Now  York  tliroii^cli  the  Xarcotii-  Addiction  (;<*iitn»l  i\nt\ 
ini.ssloii.  but  tliey  are  supervised  in  New  Vork  1»>  my  Ai;enc.v.  wliieli  coiitnu  ts  Un 
these  servites  witli  the  Central  Board  of  Edticntion  and  the  ,31  Connininltv  S(ho<»l 
nistricts. 

\VV  \V('leonie  this  opportunity  to  contribute  to  yonr  inveKti^ation  of  criin<» 
ill  tlie  City's  scliools.  and  more  gerinanely  to  us.  addiction  and  dru;x  ahuseV 
eltects  on  that  subject.  We  hojie  our  expi»riences  based  on  continuing  involve- 
ment during  the  past  year  in  the  school  system  will  help  you  formulate  lej^ishi- 
tion  that  cap  help  lick  th»s  bewildering  social  problem. 

In  1955.  a  book,  later  a  movie,  called  Blackboard  .TuiikIo.  depicted  violence. 
as.saults  and  general  misconduct  in  Xew  York  City's  high  schools.  It  scared  the 
<  tmntry,  prompted  investigations  and  shone  light  im  the  first  smolderings  of  a 
combustible  conflict  of  poverty,  family  breakdown,  lack  of  essential  wrviccs 
and  frustration  that  still  plagued  large  urban  centers.  Nine  years  l«\tcr,  another 
h(K)k  sliowed  the  crisis  in  the  City's  schools  as  an  upstairs  battle  against  a  down- 
.stairs  problem. 

A  year  before  Chancellor  Har\ey  Scribner  came  cm  t<)  the  Xew  York  City  .scene, 
official  statements  by  local  high  school  principals  made  this  year  s  <;ries  seem 
almost  bland.  Searching  the  re<*ords,  one  finds  rhetortc  like  this  frmn  the 
Manjh  5,  imu  issue  of  The  United  Teacher,  which  excerpted  this  statement  from 
The  New  York  City  High  School  Principals  ^Vssociation : 

"Disorders  and  fears  of  new  freightcning  dimensions  stalk  the  corridors 
of  many  of  our  schools,  yet  in  the  face  of  these  clear  and  present  dangers, 
our  Board  of  Editoation  has  completely  aMicated  its  responsibility  for  the 
safe  and  order Ir conduct  of  our  schools." 

Two  years  before  that,  in  1J)6T,  New  York  exiH»riencing  a  crippling  teacher 
strike,  in  which  a  prime  issue  was  the  right  of  teachers  to  remove  disruptive 
pupils  from  their  classrooms. 

We  cite  these  examples  not  to  belittle  current  conditions.  We  cannot  honestly 
do  that  because  we  are  there  to  see  the  problems.  We  allude  to  history,  however, 
to  lay  to  re.<;t  any  simple  assumption  that  addiction  and  drugs  iu  general  are  the 
primary  cause  of  crime  and  violence  in  the  schools.  Drugs,  as  usual,  dramatiaie 
and  intensify  situations,  but  the  caases  remain  :  the  problems  of  each  Individual 
person  using  the  drugs  and  the  breakdown  of  the  institutions  themselves. 

It  is  even  quite  possible  to  speculate  that  for  each  drug  related  act  of  violence 
in  the  schools,  the  violent  tendencies  of  some  other  student  may  have  been  nar- 
cotized and  cooled  out  by  drugs.  As  physicians  administer  drugs  to  pacify  acting 
out  individuals,  self-admlnlstered  drugs  by  students  are  having  the  same  etfects. 
Students,  like  some  ^juburban  housewives,  may  take  drugs  because  they  can't 
stand  the  pressure,  the  boredom,  or  the  emptiness  of  their  lives. 

In  short,  the  iron  screens  protected  the  City's  school  windows  a  long  time  l>efore 
there  was  a  drug  problem  among  the  young.  A  fev  years  ago,  the  villain  was 
permissiveness,  now  the  sca{)egaat  is  drugs. 

We  certainly  agree  that  if  one  checks  the  **imtoward  Incidents"  file  at  the 
Board  of  Education,  he  will  find  evider.ce  of  an  Increase  in  violence,  and  an 
alarming  one  at  that. 

But  the  key  jwlnt  Is  that  violence  In  the  schools,  like  the  poor,  has  heen  with 
us  a  long  time.  Indeed,  the  two  frequently  go  hand  In  hand.  Poverty,  as  a  genera- 
tion of  social  scientists  has  pointed  out,  breeds  crime,  althoi  gh  poor  kids  are 
not  the  organized  criminals.  And  It  is  more  than  InterestiLg  to  observe  that 
nwny  studies  of  the  characteristics  of  adolescent  drug  abusers  find  the  same 
l)ehavior  pattern  and  the  same  familial  and  psychological  bacl^ground  that  have 
characterized  delinquent  adolescents  from  the  time  of  Glueck's  pioneering 
sfudles  forty  years  ago. 

There  Is  evidence  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  same  characteristics  that  impel 
.vonng  iH»ople  to  violence  and  crime  Impel  them  to  drug  abu^e.  Drug  abuse,  that 
is,  Is  at  }>est  a  corollary  to  their  delinqiieni  behavior  and  stopping  drug  abuse 
will  not  necessarily  stop  crime.  In  fact,  a  major  nationwide  study  from  The 
Ann  Arbor  Institute  for  Social  Re^aarch  now  being  prepared  for  publication  in 
the  fall  has  studie<l  several  thousand  adolescents  nationwide,  and  found  that  the 
great  majority  of  drug  abusers  were  engaged  in  delinquent  behavior  prior  to 
tlieir  Involvement  with  drugs. 

Having  made  clear  some  thoughts  about  the  place  of  drugs  in  tlie  school  crime 
spectrum,  I  would  like  to  go  on  to  agree  with  the  Committee's  statement  calling 
for  the  urgent  mounting  of  programs  to  rehabilitate  young  users  in  schools, 
and  to  suggest  that  the  Federal  government  direct  for  greater  priority  attention 
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in  this  d'nc'tion.  To  date,  actions  ljy  the  Federal  government  regarding  drug 
abuse  prevention  have  been  totally  inadequate.  Even  officially,  prevention  rep- 
resents less  than  10%  of  tlu*  om»  hillioii  dollars  nutliorized  to  Dr.  Jaffe'H  vVliit(» 
Homje  SAODAi*. 

I^ist  .year,  counting  in-kind  expenditures.  New  York  City  monitored  State 
money  in  the  amount  of  50%  more  than  what  was  spent  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment all  over  the  country.  A  major  reason  for  this  is  that  prevention  work  is 
.still  very  primitive,  difficulf^  to  qiwlify  and  requires  a  long  term  investment. 
It  is  far  easier  to  statistically  justity  and  defend  the  amortization  of  a  waitinj; 
list  for  methadone  maintenance.  The  fallacy  in  that  thinking  is  that  waiting 
lij>ts  for  treatment  will  continue  to  grow  until  prevention  efforts  l>egiu  to  take 
hold. 

Despite  fede.al  inaction,  Xew  York  City  has  too  massive  a  drug  problem  in 
its  schools  to  S  t  still.  Although  only  a  year  old,  and  although  beset  by  a  constant 
barrage  of  first-year,  start-up  problems.  New  York  City*s  i)revention  efforts 
in  the  schools  are  now  unparalleled  in  this  count^^ 

Let  me  first  say  wh:it  is  not  being  done  in  the  school  drug  programs.  Banished 
are  the  isolate  film,  the  undirected  assembly,  and  the  show  and  tell  session 
provided  by  the  local  narcotic  agent.  The  programs  have  given  up  on  trying  to 
«?are  a  iiopulace  that  just  is  not  scared  of  death  itself,  much  less  going  from 
one  drug  to  the  next.  This  approach  has  failed,  though  stiU  relied  on  in  too  many 
of  the  natioifs  schools.  Rather,  we,  in  New  York  City's  schools,  have  tried-- 
and  quite  successfully  in  the  first  year  of  large  .scale  operations— to  fill  the  void, 
to  intervene  in  dealing  with  the  real  underlying  problems  driving  kids  to  drugs. 

This  is  being  done  in  92  high  schools,  and  in  Junior  High  Schools,  elementary 
schools,  storefronts  and  evening  centers  throughout  the  City's  31  decentralized 
school  districts.  It  is  taking  place  on  the  streets  in  neighborhoods  as  different 
as  (*entral  Harlem  and  Little  Neck,  Queens. 

hi  these  settings  we  have  focused  our  19.6  million  dollars  on  those  youths  who 
are  already  on  drugs  or  who  give  every  indication— by  acting  out,  through  anU- 
.social  behavior,  or  truancy— of  being  drug  users.  lu  tae  first  yetir  of  mammoth 
program,  we  can  quantify  the  following . 

Individual  counselling  to  over  30,000  students;  counj^lling  to  over  5,000  par- 
ents in  situations  where  the  piirent  can  provide  a  crucial  role  in  the  prevention 
process;  16,000  youths  engaged  in  continuing,  ongoing  group  counselling  sessions 
in  a  variety  of  formats;  many  of  these  same  youths  have  participated  in  recrea- 
tion and  remedial  programs  reaching  over  40,000,  designed  to  provide  alterna- 
tives to  drug  abuse  such  as  athleti.%  writing,  arts  and  crafts,  for  so  many  of 
our  young  people  in  the  urban  wasteland  become  involved  with  drugs  simply 
because  our  society  has  provided  them  with  NOTHING  else  to  do. 

Additionally,  some  1^000  teachers,  20%  of  the  City's  force,  have  been  involved 
in  workshops  and  training  sessions  designed  to  l>etter  prepare  them  to  deal  witli 
manifestations  of  drug  use  in  their  classrooms,  and  information  to  recognize 
youngsters  in  trouble.  They  are  beginning  to  acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  inter- 
vene directly  in  helping  young  people  solve  drug  problems,  and  the  knowledge  t«> 
n»fer  youngsters  in  trouble  to  experts,  when  needed. 

Moreover,  as  a  result  of  referral  efforts,  more  than  6,000  young  people— hard 
<  ore  drug  abusers  or  youthful  addicts— have  been  referred  to  treatment  when 
they  could  tiu  longer  keep  up  the  basic  workload  at  school.  And  perhaps  double 
that  number  have  been  referred  for  medical,  psychiatric,  vocational,  legal  or 
educational  guidance  or  other  social  services. 

In  addition  to  these  referral  services,  some  500  youngsterjHHirug  abusing 
youngsters  at  that— are  receiving  full  time  educational  and  rehabilitative  serv- 
Kos  in  alternative  educational  settings  in  half  of  our  school  districts.  We  expect 
the  numl>ers  of  such  programs  and  students  served  to  increase  next  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  6,000  referral  figure  alone  has  probably  done 
much  to  alleviate  trying  conditions  inside  the  schools,  as  well  as  our  ability  to 
uivc  instant  help  to  kids  who  want  it  nnd  need  it.  We  feel  our  figures,  backed  up 
by  olu'ectJve  evnluntion,  speak  for  themselves. 

We  regret  that  on  Monday  one  witness  chcMse  to  single  out  two  or  three  high 
^chof»ls  out  of  02  th.it  house  drug  programs.  In  the  first  year,  some  are  j^ood, 
some  arc  struggling  to  get  started,  and  most  are  underfunded.  Meanwhile,  we 
bolster  the  good  t)rograms  and  keep  trying  with  the  others. 

Moreover,  if  time  permitted,  we  could  explain  to  the  committee  the  diflicultles 
inherent  in  mounting  effective  drug  programs.  One  of  «be  prol>lem  high  schools 
cited  is  a  problem,  we  contend,  because  the  parent  group  wont  let  the  program 
be  run  the  way  we  think  i;  should.  Another  mentioned  is  struggling  because  it  has 
not  worked  out  the  bugs  fast  enough  to  get  ^  larger  share  of  the  funds.  In  a 
day  of  .squeezed  budget^,  those  that  iiroduc  get  the  funds.  We  should  know 
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about  squeezed  budgets  too,  for  in  this  second  year  of  operations,  we  shall  be 
forewl  t<>  oiH*rate  with  somewhat  It-ss  funds  tiiau  last  year,  just  when  we  have 
l>eguu  to  reach  so  many  people. 

\h  to  the  cliarge  that  tlie  hejids  of  scliool  officials  are  in  the  sand  regarding 
druffs,  we  would  suggest  tliat,  as  it  relates  to  the  City  administration,  the  Cliau- 
rellor's  office  and  other  t<»p  administrative  offices  in  tlie  Board  of  Ed  wlUi  whom 
we  have  contact,  tliis  is  outmodeu  information.  In  niy  oidnion,  attitudes  have 
l>eeii  nji^idly  cliauging  from  top  to  Iwttom  in  the  City  scIukHs. 

Yes.  we  have  had  some  trottI»Ie  in  some  scliool  districts  and  local  boards  in 
l^ersuadiug  tliem  to  move  fast  and  tike  efficient  advantage  of  what  is  now  avail- 
able. On  the  wli  »Ie.  Iiowever.  coopemtion  and  supiwrt  wjls  well  exemplified  in 
tlie  busloads  of  "sOOO  people  who  traveled  to  Albany  to  protest  wlien  it  looked 
tlioiigli  our  scliof'l  programs*  budgets  were  to  lie  eliminated  for  this  year. 

We  realisse  that  aiucli  of  the  public  refuses  to  sit  still  for  anything  short  of  a 
vending  macliiue  theory  of  social  progress.  Put  a  dollar  in  and  out  comes  social 
change.  We  are  working  hard.  Uierefore.  to  evaluate,  to  tightly  monitor  and 
^crutiuisM*  programs  in  this,  their  first  year  of  operations.  Xot  all  have  pa.ssed 
tiie  te<t  ComiKmeuts  of  two  prevention  programs  were  recently  shut  down 
because  we  ascertaineil  that  the  local  school  boards  were  doing  little  else  with 
their  money  but  providing  friends  and  relatives  with  jobs. 

These  tilings  will  bapi)en  in  the  tirst  year  of  massive  social  programming.  Mon» 
than  eighty  other  high  schools  :ind  many  community  districts  are  lieginning  to 
do  a  fine  job. 

Mor«  of  a  prolilem,  this  committee  es|>H*ially  should  not  lose  sight  of.  is  tlie 
pressure  in  the  general  society  toward  taking  drugs.  For  example,  tlie  majority 
or  scho<d-aged  youngsters  i)end  many  hours  out  of  school  time  in  fixmt  of  the 
television  set,  where  they  a-e  inundated  with  message  f-^ter  message  to  "turn  on" 
or  ti>  t;ike  a  pill,  and  all  their  troubles  will  disa{H>^ir..  '^hLs  committee  has  done 
sfaiie  meaningful  investigadoiis  in  the  drug  abuse  areji.  How  alK>ut  following 
it  up  witli  some  on  the  effects  of  violence  on  televisioa  The  committee  has  also 
lookeil  into  business*  part  in  researching  antagonists.  Yoti  may  be  interested, 
Ihereforc,  in  knowing  Uiat  recently,  most  of  the  nation's  large  pliarmaceutieal 
tirms  voted  ag:iinst  proxy  proiiosals  to  study  the  effect  of  their  advertising  on 
promoting  die  youth  drug  subculture.  All  of  these  factors  greatly  hurt  the  upward 
movement  of  our  efforts. 

As  you  cfmtinue  your  examination  of  this  tangled  picture,  please  remember 
the  following:  The  enormous  task  of  mounting  massive  prevention  programs 
within  one  year,  which  has  b<*en  done  in  the  same  year  that  the  City  sthools  were 
being  decentralissed ;  and  tlit»  virtual  imi)ossibility  of  accounting  for  results  in 
<o  short  u  time  iJOriod.  Penetration  of  the  New  Yoric  City  school  system  with 
iiieaiiiiigCtd  prevention  programs  is,  at  l)est.  a  five  year  undertaking  and  any 
Fedenil  effort  to  mount  such  pr*«rams  should  incon»orate  that  time  frame. 

Finally,  contemplcte  fully  ihe  nullity  of  the  problem  yea  address.  Many  of 
you  well  know  how  deep  the  rots  of  addiction  go.  You  know  that  no  one  noticed 
f  be  pn>lilem  until  it  crept  out  of  the  ghetto  into  the  homes  ot  the  materially  for- 
tunate and  the  decision  makers.  You  know,  too,  that  if  we  try  to  provide  instant 
.•iiiswers  to  socbil  proldeius  in  lew?  than  one  year's  time,  the  results  won't  look 
i;o(hI  nnd  funds  will  be  taken  away  by  a  fickle  public.  Tlie  attack  on  drags  jnust 
lie  a  loiig'temi  investment  nnd  one  that  contemplates  basic  changes  in  many 
institutions  in  our  society.  That  \mth  will  l»e  long  and  exi)enslve,  but  it  is  the 
sensible  fork  in  the  ro.i<l  if  the  r»>ots  of  botii  drug  abuse  and  violence  are  to  l>e 
rea<*he<l.  It  is  the  sensible  .ipproach,  if  you  hear,  as  we  do,  tliousands  of  young 
people  asking,  rjulte  seriously,  not  only  why  they  are  In  school,  but  why  they  are 
.dive. 

Chaitinan  Pkppkr.  Mr.  Counsel,  will  you  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Ohaimuu:,  the  next  Avitness  is  ^foitoi)  Solnb. 
principal  of  Franklin  K.  Lano  High  School  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MOBTON  SELUB,  PRINCIPAL,  JEANKLIN  E.  LANE 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Mr,  Phillips.  Mr.  Hafetz,  would  you  like  to  iiuiuiiv '{ 

Mr.  Hafktz.  Perhaps  inquire  preliminary.  Mr.  Selub,  \v(mc  there 

any  remarks  or  statements  you  Avanted  to'  make  prior  to  our  si)e- 

cino  quei?tions. 
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Mr.  iSki.ub.  Yes.  1  would  just  like  to  uinla*  oiu»  rcnunk,  l)erjiuse  I 
(li(brt  pi-cpare  a  .statement.  I  wasn't  ideally  mt.iin  as  to  what  my  role 
h.*re  was  jroin^  to  l)e. 

I  was  rather  taken  back  Ly  the  enthusiasm  with  which  hie  fonunittee 
thanked  Mr.  Silverman  this  mornin^^iift^r  his  testimony  l)e4:ause«iiside 
f  I  '>m  the  fact  he  wsis  obviously  very  sincere  in  his  feelings  about  dnijr 
abuse  and  the  problems  I'elated  to  ii^  for  the  most  pa  il,  as  I  ssiw  it,  about 
the  only  accurate,  rejilly  accurate  thin^  that  he  sjiid  ?ilon<r  the  way 
wastlwt  over  the  coum^of  .5  yeais  I  s<Mit  in  two  rci>orts  late.  Ifc  .said  a 
number  of  thin^  that  were  pui\;h'  hearstiy,  .^lid  a  number  of  thin^ 
that  wci-e  

>Ir.  PiiiLLiRS.  Vouareiiot^join^irtobe  vm-  helpful  to  the  committee, 

Mr.  Sclub,  unless  \'ou  ai-e  pi'epai'cd  to  specifically  state  

Mr.  Ski.xjb.  I  sav  si>ecihcaTly  

Mr,  PiiiLiJi^s.  Also,  j'ou  Siiy  you  subniitte<l  two  repoit«  late,  Xow, 
that,  >*ou  say,  is  just  a  matter  of  submittinjr  repoits  lat^,  but  the  testi- 
mony has  l>een  tliat  th^  i-e|X)rts  were  dclibemtely  omitted  l^ec^ausc 
they  reflected  a  high  degree  of  violence  or  at  least  a  depw  of  violence 
in  tlie  school.  Isthat  correct? 

Jlr.  SEi.tm.  Jfo,  that  isn't  correct.  ^\jid  the  reason  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion is  l>ecause  I  wanted  that  issue  fticed  clearly  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  PiuLUPS.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Sklub.  I  said  to  Mr.  Silvennan,  at  the  time  that  my  concern, 
that  I  w^s  not  completely  certain  as  to  w-hat  an  untow  ard  incident  was. 
That  my  previous  rei)oi'ts,  which  wcix*  aH  submitted,  were  acx;ei>ted  but 
that  in  one  instance  a  question  was  raised  by  my  superintendent — and 
I  understood  the  question  had  been  raisi*d  apstairs,  either  by  Dr.  Anker 
or  Dr.  Scribncr. 
Mr.  PiiiLUPs.  What  question  ? 

Mr.  SELUii.  The  question  about  the  number  of  incidents  and  did  all 
of  these  incidents  actually  take  place. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I^et  me  ask  you  about  tliat.  You  aiid  I  probably  have 
an  opinion  about  an  "untoward  incident,"  is  that  correct?  You  thought 
you  knew  what  an  untoward  incident  was  for  a  long  i>eriod  of  time? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  you  had  been  reporting  for  a  long  period  of 
time  what  these  incidents  were ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  had  been  reporting  tliem  as  long  as  they  had  been 
redqired. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Right.  And  then  there  came  a  time  when  the  top 
oflicials  of  the  board  didn't  like  this  report,  or  they  at  least  questioned 
tlie  report,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  all  of  these  untoward  incidents 
did  in  fact  occur. 

There  am  two  ways  of  looking  at  that,  Mr.  Selub.  One  U  that  the 
board  reiilly  was  interested  in  getting  the  information  accurately  and 
whether  you  were  accumteJy  i*e}>orting  this,  or  the  other  was  they 
wanted  a  report  that  showed  fess  activity. 

Mr.  Selub.  I  don^  think  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  PHiLLn»s.  The  second  report,  the  one  that  Mr.  Silverman  gave 
us,  said  there  was  an  attitude,  a  policy  on  the  board,  to  bury  these 
statistics,  to  keep  their  heads  in  the  sand.  That  is  reflected  in  reports 
()f  the  Curnin  connnittw  in  New  York  and  it  is  a  reflection  of  the 
repoit  b^y  :Mr.  Beame.  So  it  ij?  not  only  what  Mr.  Silverman  says  here,  it 
is  a  position  reiterated  by  n  number  of  responsible  public  officials. 
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Mr.  Selub.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  qtic^ions  that  were  asked 

liere  on  those  very  specific  reiK)rts  

Mr.  PiiiLLirs.  Have  you  read  the  repoits,  Mr.  Sehib  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  No,  I  am  talking  about  tne  reports  I  make. 
Mr.  Haj-ktz.  Mr.  Sehib,  can  you  get  specific  on  those;  what  reports 


Mr.  Selub.  I  think  it  was  November  and  December. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  What  were  the  number  of  untowani  incidents  in  those 
i-eports? 

Mr.  Sklub.  I  don't  recall  that  oifliand.  There  were  probably  on  the 
average  of  one  or  two  a  day. 

Mr.  Hafkvz.  Wliich  would  mean  about  a  total  of  

Mr.  Selub.  About  40, 50. 

Mr.  HAi-Trz.  About  40  to  50  incidents  over  a  2-month  period  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  How  do  you  define  an  "untoward  incident?" 

Mr.  Selub.  That  was  the  question.  At  that  time  I  defined  an  "un- 
toward incident"  as  including  anything  thi*t  should  not  happen  in  the 
school.  For  instance,  the  breaking  of  a  pane  of  glass,  stone  thrown 
from  the  outside,  the  lighting  of  a  couple  of  pieces  of  paper  in  the 
wastepaper  basket 

Mr.  Hafetz.  I  have  in  front  of  me  a  breakdown  of  the  incidents  for 
Franklin  Lane  in  the  school  year  1971-72,  and  the  categories  are  as 
follows:  Theft,  extortion,  assault,  harassment,  other. 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Are  those  the  five  traditional  categories  you  followed 
in  your  report? 
Mr.  Selub.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Hafei'z.  And  of  those  40  to  50  incidents  that  you  were  talking 
al)out  in  the  2-month  period,  the  great  majority  fell  in  the  first  four 
categOi  ies  that  I  mentioned— theft,  extortion,  assault,  and  harassment  i 

Mr.  Selub,  Yes. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  And  you  did  not,  after  those  incidents  were  reported  to 
you,  those  40  to  50  incidents  in  those  particular  categories  of  behavior, 
yon  didn't  feel  they  constituted  an  untoward  incident  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Well,  there  is  a  question  of  interpretation.  T^t  me  show 
you  how  that  hapj^ns. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  Selub.  A  question  of  interpretation  and  a  question  of  harash- 
nient  An  unto^vurd  incident  being  repov'tcd  as  to  whether  it  is  unto- 
ward or  not 

Mr.  Hafetz.  J^Vs  take  the  categories. 

Mr.  Selub.  You  asked  me  a  question.  Why  can't  you  let  me  answer  it  ? 
Mr.  Hafetz.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Selub.  If  a  student  comes  into  the  dean's  office  and  says :  "I  was 
taken  off;  I  had  an  extortion;  somebody  stole  from  me;  they  took 
something  from  me;  they  took  my  bus  pass,  among  other  thin^rs."^ 
they  do  not  identify  si^ecifically,  and  maybe  this  is  a  ^^untoward  inci- 
dent.* and  we  report,  it  as  such.  It  may  also  be  because  we  have  known 
these  things  to  happen,  too,  that  the  student  is  avoiding  the  :]0-dav 
Nvait  on  the  reissuance  of  a  transportation  card.  In  other  words,  this 
listmg,  at  best,  is  raw  material.  It  can^t  be  evaluated  all  of  the  way 
down  the  line. 


I  discoveivd  that  some  of  my  roUeugues  were  not  inchuliii^  tlK»S(» 
things  \rliere  tliey  did  not  have  (Complete  verification. 
Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  "some  of  my  colleagu^."  Who  were  they  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Other  principals. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  otlier  principals  were  not  i-eportin^  inci- 
dents like  that  ? 

Mr.  Sklfb.  I  do  not  say  that  specifically,  but  incidents  whei-e  they 
had  no  verificatio  \. 
Mr.  Phillips.  I  low  was  that  conununicated  toyou  ? 
Mr.  Skixb.  I  have  spoken  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  PnaLiPS.  You  say  they  are  not  reporting  these  untoward 
incidents  ? 

Mr.  Seli;b.  One  specifically,  when  I  raised  the  question  as  to  the 
blinking  of  panes  of  glass  by  rocks  thrown  through  a  window. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Don't  yon  think  that  should  be  reported  as  an  unto- 
w.ird  incident? 

Mr.  Selub.- I  i-e-jwrted  it.  I  don't  know  why  you  asked  me  whether 
I  thou^rht  that.  I  did  report  it,  and  I  continue  to  report  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  The  only  reason  W(»  asked  you  here  is  that  I  think 
you  arc  a  classic  illustration  of  an  individual  who,  according  to  your 
own  testimony,  had  I)een  doing  a  very  good  job  reporting  what  vou 
thought  should  be  reported.  Then  the  board  of  education  wanted  a 
different  picture  and  you  wei-e  told  to  drop  the  reports. 

Arr.  Selub.  I  was  not  told  to  drop  the  reiwi-ts. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  am  not  saying  you  were  told  specifically  to  that  ef- 
fect. No  one  si)ecifically  said  that  to  you.  You  are  a  briglit  man.  You 
knew  what  it  meant 

Mr.  Sei.ub.  Excuse  me.  I  refuse  to  have  you  tell  me  what  I  meant 
by  that 

I  never  maintained  that  and  I  don't  maintain  that  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  all  of  the  incidents  that  involved 
arrests,  assaults  on  teachers,  assaults  on  students,  were  reported  to 
the  board  of  education  on  the  daily  basis  as  required.  So  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  late  submission  of  those  two  reports  had  no  sub- 
stantial effect  ui)Oii  the  numt)er  of  incidents  that  were  reported.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  cover  up. 

Mr.  Hafetz.  You  are  saying  they  were  submitted  eventually? 

Mr.  Seixb.  Xo.  On  each  day.  You  mean  the  two  reports,  themselves  ? 
They  were  submitted  at  the  end  of  Jannaiy. 

Mr.  H.xPE'rz.  You  are  saying  they  were  daily  reports  prior  to  that? 

Mr.  Selub.  Any  "untoward  incident''  is  I'eported  to  the  boaixi  of 
education  and  there  is  tabulation  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  HAPi-rrz.  Was  there  a  2-month  i>eriod  for  which  you  did  not 
submit  the  "untoward  report'*? 

Mr.  SELim.  For  which  I  did  not  submit  the  tabulation  of  untoward 
events? 

Mr.  Hafetz.  It  was  either  a  daily  or  monthly  i-eport  ? 

Mr.  Sei .ub.  I  didn't  say  the  daily  i-eports  were  withheld.  When  any- 
thing happened,  it  was  reported.  The  arixvst,  the  incidents  of  assaults 
were  all  reported. 

Mr.  Hafbtx.  You  are  talking  about  particular  categories  that 
weren't  I'eported? 

Mr.  Selcb.  Yes,  lliat's  right. 
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Mr.  If.\Fn'/.  I  don't  follow  your  testimony,  Mr.,  Solnb.  1  thought 
t  iiorc  was  a  :i-nionth  iHiriotl  th<\v  wero  not  rt»i)ortcd. 

Mr.  SKfA  n,  r  am  talking  a(x>iit  a  siH»cilio  repoit.  A  s|K»oific  rei)oi*t 
which  is  sul)mitte<l  as  a  tabulation  at  tlio  imuI  of  the  month.  Whether 
those  incidents  have  been  repoi*tei.  or  not.  during  the  njonth,  they 
must  still  l)e  tabulated  at  the  end  of  (ho  month  and  submitted  in 
tabular  form. 

Mr.  ir.M^yr/.  Ycin-  t^'Stimony  as  to  that  is  you  thought  there  was  a 
gray  aiva  with  some  of  the  incidents^ 

Mr.  Seia'u.  There  were  incidents  not  called  in.  For  instance.  T  didn't 
(  all  the  board  of  education  to  say  a  rock  came  through  the  window. 

Mr.  n.\FKT/.  1  mean,  not  submitting  your  final  rt^poit  at  the  end 
of  the  2-month  period.  Is  there  a  ivason  fordoing  so?  Yon  exi)laine<l 
you  thought  there  was  a  gray  ami,  some  of  the  incidents  might  not 
1)0  untoward. 

Mr.  Skia  b.  That  is  right.  Minir  incidents. 

Mr.  Haket/.  Your  reaction  is  to  submit  no  repoi-t  at  all  rather  tlian 
to  delineate  wliat  you  called  to  lie  the  cjuestionahle  i 
Mr.  SEfiCB.  I  tried  to  inquire-  I  tried  to  gi»t  a  clarification  of  that. 
Mr.  II.\nrrz.  Can  you  explain  that  ? 
How  did  yon  try  to  get  a  clarification  i 

Mr.  Skiab.  When  the  (|uestion  of  previous  i-epoi-ts  was  brought  up 
to  me  I  asked  my  superintendent  al)ont  that,  and  that  is  wlien  I  made 
inquiry  of  my  colleagues  as  to  whether  they  wem  doing  what  the  su- 
(>erintendents  were  talking  about. 

.Mr.  H.vwrz.  What  did  he  say  when  you  (juestioned  the  repoit? 

Mr.  SFJ.rB.  He  asked  nie  whether  all  of  these  things  had  hapi>ened 
and  I  said,  Yes,  indeed,  they  had.  He  said,  "You  are  repoiting  all  of 
these  things?''  In  other  words,  he,  himself,  I  suppose,  was  questioning 
the  validity  of  the  reporting  of  the  fact  a  piece  of  paj^er  was  set  afire. 

Mr.  HAF>n^.  WVll,  isn't  the  injplication  of  his  remarks  to  you.  you 
were  not  to  I'eiwrt  broken  window? 

Mr.  Skm'b.  I  continue  to  rei)ort  them. 

Mr.  Hafktz.  For  a  2-month  period  yon  didn't  submit  any  K^ports? 
Mr.  SELtrn.  They  were  submitted  late,  but  they  were  subndtted. 
Mr.  Hafetz.  What  were  the  circiuustances  under  which  they  wow 
finally  submitted? 

Mr.  SF.i;rB.  T  simply  sent  them  in. 

Mr.  Hafet/.  Was  there  any  pressure  put  on  you  at  that  time  to 
submit  them^ 
Mr.  SEf.rB.  Xo,  theixj  was  not. 
Mr.  I  LvFKTz.  Ai*e  you  sure  al>out  that  ? 
Mr.  SKi.un.  Positive. 

Mr.  Philmi»s.  It  wasn't  bmught  to  your  attention  that  you  had  to 
submit  those  reports? 
Mr.  Sklub.  No.  

Mr.  Hafet/.  Can  you  give  other  evidence  as  to  circumstances  under 
which  the  reports  wei*e  finally  submitted  ? 
Mr.  Sklitb.  Yon  mean  the  fact  that  Mr.  Silverman  biought  it  up? 
Mr.  Hafettz.  I  understand  there  were  \  arious  circunjstances. 
Mr.  Seltjb.  There  \yns  no  request  from  my  superintendent  for  that. 
Mr.  Hai-ictz.  Was  tliei-e  a  request  by  anyone  ? 

Mr.  SEr.rn.  No.  I  just  said  nol)ody  at  the  lioard  of  education  asked 
me  about  that. 
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Mr.  IXavkta.  Why  did  you  just  hold  them  for  2  months  ? 

Jir.  Selfb.  I  was  troubled  about  them,  I  was  .somewhat  troubled 
al)out  them.  I  was  troubled  about  the  fact  there  was  a  gray  area. 

Mr.  Hafbtz.  How  did  you  follow  the  reporting  system? 

Mr.  Selub.  The  reports  have  been  sent  in  every  month. 

Mr.  Haiotz.  And  did  you  go  back  to  your  old  sjstem  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  No,  we  suwnit  everything.  My  assistant  principal  makes 
up  the  list,  and  submits  it  to  me.  I  look  it  over  and  it  is  sent  about 
as  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  didn't  give  us  the  name  of  the  man  you  discussed 
with. 

Mr.  Selub,  No,  I  can't  remember  offliand.  I  spoke  to  several  people 
at  a  principals'  conference. 

Mr.  Phu.ltps.  No,  not  the  principal.  I  am  asking  you  about  the 
superintendent  who  brought  you  

Mr.  Selub.  Yes.  I  did,  Mr.  Oscar  Dombrow. 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  is  your  superior? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  he  is, 

Mr.  Phillips.  He  wanted  to  know  v;hy  you  were  reporting  all  of 
these  incidents  ?  He  saidt)ther  people  weren^^  reporting  them  ? 
Mr,  .Selub.  No,  he  didn't  say  that.  ^ 
Mr.  Phillips,  x  ou  said  other  peor ,  le  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  said  I  presume  because  it  is  directed  to  Dr.  Anker's 
office,  I  believe.  Dr.  Scribner's  office,  I  presume  that  it  had  been  bucked 
down  to  him, 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  told  him  it  was  bucked  down  to  him  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  No,  that  was  just  a  presumption. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  don't  know  why  Mr,  Dombrow  got  interested 
in  this  particular  report  and  it  wasn't  a  report  you  left  out,  the  prior 


Mr.  Phillips.  And  did  you  ask  to  take  the  prior  i^eport  back  and  do 
it  over  again? 

What  was  the  subject?  Tell  us  the  entire  conversation. 

Mr.  Selub.  As  best  I  cm  recall,  we  are  on  a  fairly  informal  basis. 
He  called  me  up  and  said,  "Wliat  is  going  on  there,  what  kind  of  a 
report  is  this?  Look  at  all  of  the  things  you  have  down  there." 

Mr.  Phillips.  Was  that  something  dilferent  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  don't  think  it  was.  Maybe  the  number  was  up  slightly. 
It  varies. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  Was  it  a  normal  report  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Fairly  normal. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  get  these  reports  over  a  period  of  time  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Yes. 

Mr.  Phillips.  There  was  some  controversy  occurred  that  made  the 
report  more  significant  that  month  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  No,,  not  to  my  knowledge.  Not  to  my  recollection.  I 
think  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  when  people  are  doing  a  supervisory 
job  there  are  times  when  one  thing  jumps  out  at  them  at  a  particular 
time  that  might  not  jump  out  at  them  another  time.  It  isn't  the  only 
thing  he  has  to  do.  He  has  many  other  things  to  take  care  of.  I  presume 
he  has  called  me  on  other  things  at  other  times,  where  something 
popped  up,  hit  his  eye,  and  he  dealt  with  it  then. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  What  was  the  basis  of  your  assumption  he  bucked  

Mr.  Selub.  In  this  case,  perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  that.  It  oc- 
curs to  me,  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  we  sent  him  a  duplicate. 

Mr.  Philups.  You  didn't  even  send  him  a  copy.  You  think  it  was 
sent  to  the  headquarters  and  bucked  down  from  headquarters? 

Mr.  Seluo.  I  know  it  was  sent  to  Dr.  Scribner. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  don't  know  if  you  sent  a  copy  to  your  local 
supervisor? 

Mt.  Selub.  I  can't  recall  offhand. 

Mn  Phillips.  You  assume  it  had  been  bucked  down  from  Dr. 
Scribner? 

Mr.  Selub.  That  is  the  assumjption  I  made. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Did  you  inquire  into  the  fact  that  the  board  had 
been  getting  these  untoward  reports  and  what  the  condition  was  in 
these  other  schools  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  have  a  pretty  fair  notion  as  to  what  it  is  in  many 
schools. 

Mr.  Phillips.  What  would  you  say  the  general  condition  of  some 
of  these  schools  is,  in  relation  to  "untoward  incidents"  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  would  say  it  varies  from  school  to  schorJ,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 

Mr.  Pihllips.  Would  you  say  some  of  the  high  schools  in  New  York 
no  longer  exist  as  schools  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  wouldn't  say  that  on  the  basis  of  hearsay.  I  would 
have  to  go  down  and  look  at  that,  myself. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yoxt  have  heard  that  said  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  have  heard  that  said.  I  certainly  wouldn't  want  to 
designate  a  school  as  being  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  other  words,  you  heard  it  said  among  principals 
and  teachers  and  professionals  in  the  school  system  that  some  schools 
are  so  bad  they  don't  even  exist  as  schools  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  also  heard  people  say  to  mo  they  heard  that  about  my 
school^  and  that  isnt  so. 

•  Mr.  Hafetz.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  school  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  At  the  present  time?  This  pa^<;  semester,  I  would  say  it 
is  pretty  fair. 

Mr.  Philups.  Could  you  tell  us  what  percentage  of  the  students 
actually  graduate? 
Mr.  Selub.  Approximately  30  percent. 

Mr.  Phillips.  So  out  of  the  entire  student  body  that  cstarts  with  you, 
only  SOpercent  graduate ;  is  that  correct  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  That  is  (rorrect 

Mr.  Phhxtps.  Of  the  30  percent  who  graduate,  how  many  are  read* 
ing  at  high  school  levels  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  By  law,  they  f.re  all  required  to.  They  are  tested  and 
cannot  be  given  a  diploma  unless  they  achieve  a  reading  score  of  at 
least  8.0. 

Mr.  Phillips.  That  is  grammar  school  level  ? 
Mr.  Selxtb.  That  is  eighth  grade. 

Mr.  Philups.  So  Low  many  of  the  30  percent  who  graduate  are  read- 
ing at  high  school  level,  or  don't  you  know? 
Mr.  Selub*  I  can't  say. 

Mr.  Phh^ups.  So,  at  least  all  are  reading  at  grammar  school  level. 
Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Selub.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Philups.  What  happens  to  the  other  70  percent,  Mr.  Sehib  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Who  enter  ? 
Mr.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Mr.  Selttb.  There  is  a  very  high  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  PhiU/Ips.  And  you  say  your  school  is  working  well  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Sir,  this  is  a  problem  that  is  not  unique  to  New  York 
City  or  to  my  school. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Selub,  you  come  in  here  and  testify  your  school  is 
in  good  shape  and  then  say  70  percent  of  your  students  arc  dropping 
out. 

Mr.  Selub.  Aren't  you  changing  the  direction  of  the  question?  I 
think  the  question  had  to  do  with  the  run  of  school  tono  and  untoward 
incidents? 

Mr.  Phillips.  In  other  words,  the  question,  perhaps  you  misunder- 
stand  

Mr.  Selub.  That  was  the  question.  I  believe  that  was  the  question.  It 
seemed  to  me  to  run  naturally. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Let  me  rephrase  the  question  so  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing. What  is  the  quality  of  education  at  your  school? 
Mr.  Selub.  The  quality  of  teaching  in  the  school  ? 
Mr.  Phillips.  No  ;  what  is  the  quality  of  education  ? 
Mr.  Set^ub.  Let  mo  make  this  statement  before  you  ask  the  question. 
Mr.  Pnnxips.  You  are  required  to  be  respcmsive,  Mr.  Selub. 
Mr.  Selub,  The  quality  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  is  good.  The 
Cfuality  of  education  is  pitched  to  the  level  of  the  students  insofar  as 
it  is  possible,  with  every  attempt  made  to  raise  them  above  that  level. 
We  have  a  severe  problem  in  the  school.  You  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
70  percent  of  the  students  drop  out.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  students  who  come  intathe  school  are  reading 
below  minimum  standards,  according  to  the  State  test 
Now,  that  is  a  very  difficult  situation  to  start  with.  I  think  if  you  are 
oing  to  ask  a  question  about  how  the  school  run.s,  you  have  to  ask 
ow  well  it  runs  in  terms  of  the  students  that  we  have  there. 
Mn  Phillips.  Well,  I  am  asking  you,  in  relation  to  how  did  the  situ- 
ation get  so  bad  that  the  student  intake  is  of  such  poorquality  ?  Those 
kids  cteserve  an  education  and  they  haven't  gotten  it.  We  haven't  even 
got  into  our  area  of  the  question.  We  are  trying  to  give  them  a  safe, 
secure  school. 

If  you  want  to  talk  about  the  total  failure  of  the  board  of  education 
to  give  these  children  an  adequate  education  so  they  come  into  the  high 
school  reasonably  suited  to  take  the  courses  given  there,  that  is  another 
problem. 

What  percentage  are  far  behind  the  reading  level  in  the  eighth 
grade? 

Mr.  Selub.  Over  70  percent 

Mr.  Philups.  Over  70  percent  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  At  the  time  thev  come  in. 

Mr.  Phillips.  Academically,  70  percent  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Selub.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Phillips.  How  bad  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  The  rating  that  comes  under  the  question  of  minimum 
competence  is  not  given  on  the  basis  of  a  grade  level.  It  is  a  percentile. 
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Not  exactly  a  percontilc:  it  is  the  bottom  three  stages  of  the  New 
York  State'  minimum  competency  test,  and  it  means  that  those  students 
that  ai-e  in  the  lower  30-soincthing  percent,  without  any  reference  to  a 
particular  grade  level,  are  considered  to  be  below  minimum 
competence. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And  you  say  70  percent  of  the  pupils  entering  your 
school  are  below^  nV.aimum  competence? 
Mr.  Sfxub.  That  :s  cori-ect. 

Mr.  Phillips.  You  say  of  the  100  percent  that  arrive  there,  70 
percent  do  not  graduate? 
Mr.  Selub.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Phillips.  And :  ou  say  the  quality  of  teaching  is  high  ? 

'My.  Selub.  Yes,  sii*.  I  don't  behove  that  is  mutu:\ily  exchisive. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  don't  either,  and  I  just  think  maybe  we  should  pay 
people  on  the  basis  of  n  lults. 

Mr.  Selub.  I  said  it  was  good,  and  I  think  the  qxiestion  of  the  result 
has  to  be  looked  at  in  terms  of  tl:.-.  question  of  what  we  start  with: 
Students  who  are  already  severely  disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Phillips.  T  think  you  should  address  that  complaint  to  the 
people  who  are  teaching  those  schools.  I  think  you  should  address  it 
to  your  administration.  X  thuik  your  administration  should  be  vitally 
conc^iHied  with  that,  as  well.  You  arc  talkin*r  about  receiving  student 
input  which  is  incapable  of  going  throuffh  the  4-year  curriculum  and 
they  arc  tremendously  disadvantasred,  vVliat  programs  exist  in  the 
grammar  school  to  avoid  that  disadvantage? 

Mr.  Selub.  That  is  a  severe  problem.  I  am  not  really  qualified  to 
answer  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Phillips.  I  suppose  that  is  another  example  of  reports  unread. 
Xo  other  questions. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Selub,  how  long  have  you  been  principal? 

Mr,  Selub.  Five  years. 

Chairman  Pepper,  I  am  sorry  I  missed  some  of  your  testimony. 
What  do  you  think  would  be  a  proper  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  drugs  in  the  schools?  Is  there  a  serious  problem  of  drug  abuse 
in  your  school? 

Mr.  Selub,  I  presume  that  there  is.  I  don't  have  any  figures  that 
match  up  to  some  tliat  have  been  quoted  around.  The  only  hard  figures 
that  I  have — ^and  I  don't  know  how  hard  they  are — is  a  report  on  a 
survey  that  was  done  by  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Public 
Health,  an  administrator  of  medicine  in  the  schod,  that  dealt  with  a 
sample  of  about  800  students. 

The  figures  in  there  ai-e  at  variance  with  almost  all  of  those  that  have 
been  used  here  today.  To  a  certain  extent,  at  variance  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  drug  specialists  in  the  school,  and  

Chairman  Pepper,  lou  don't  have,  through  your  own  sources  of  in- 
formation, any  knowledge  about  the  extent  of  the  use  of  drugs  in  your 
school  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  We  have  reports,  the  report  that  Mr. 
Jaffee  gave  to  Dr.  Scribner  before,  which  indicated  that  825  students 
had  been  seen  and  had  been  referred  and  had  been  worked  with. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Over  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Selub*  Over  the  last  year* 
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Chairman  Pepper.  How  many  shidi^nts  do  you  have  in  your  school  ? 
Mr.  Seltjb.  The  register  is  abouf  4,50t). 
Chairman  Pepper.  About  how  imu}  ? 

Mr.  SELTHi.  Over  the  year,  at  the  beginning?  of  the  year  it  was  over 
5,000.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  approximately  4,000. 

Chai?-man  Pepper.  Have  you  had  any  directives  from  the  board  of 
education  as  to  the  use  or  abuse  of  dru^  in  the  schools  by  the  students? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  received  a  numl)er  of  directives  on 
identification  of  dnig  users,  on  procedures  for  reporting,  on  methods 
of  treating,  on  systems  of  referral.  We  have  also  received  soveml  pro- 
grums  f  rom  the  board. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Have  they  given  you  instnictions  that  evei  jthing 
that  can  possibly  be  done  by  you,  your  faculty,  and  your  associates  to 
curb  the  use  of  drugs  in  your  school  shall  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Seltib.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Including,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  undercover 
police  officers? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  don't  know  that  that  was  specifically  stated,  but  there 
have  been  imdercover  police  in  the  school  before,  before  Mr.  Silverman 
arranged  for  it.  We  have  asked  for  it  on  a  number  of  occasions.  Un- 
fortunately, we  have  often  received  an  answer  from  the  police  depart- 
ment of  this  nature.  That  they  have  a  limited  number  of  undercover 
men  who  would  qualify  for  service  in  the  schools.  When  we  have  made 
these  requests  they  have  said  to  us  they  had  other  schools  that  needed 
their  services  to  a  far  greater  extent. 

Cliairman  Pepper.  Do  your  teacliers  report  to  you  any  obseiTation 
of  drug  use  or  abuse,  or  any  suspicion  of  it  that  they  see  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  If  you  are  talking  about  specific  cases,  the  teachei-s  fol- 
low the  line  of  referral  that  is  set  down  for  them.  They  usually  i-efer 
to  the  dean  oi*  the  assistant  principal  in  charge  of  security,  or  to  the 
drug  education  specialist,  or  the  peer  group,  the  teacher  in  charge  of 
tlie  peer  grot^.  They  also  make  referrals  to  the  ^lidance  counselors. 

Chairman  Pepper,  I  know,  but  do  they  report  if  they  find  evidence 
of  trafficking  in  drugs  or  the  use  of  drugs  m  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Ordinarily  to  the  deans  of  the  schools.  These  are  tlie 
disciplinary  officers  of  the  school. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Then  what  does  the  dean  do?  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Selub.  The  deans  report  to  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deans 
are  fairly  efficien .  and  if  there  is  a  case  of  dnig  abuse  on  the  spot,  the 
student  is  brouglit  down  to  the  emergency  room,  given  treatment,  or 
an  ambulance  sent  for.  The  procedures  as  outlined  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation are  followed. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Do  the  students  in  your  school  know  that  if  they 
are  caught  either  taking  drugs,  selling  drugs,  or  trafficking  in  drugs, 
that  something  will  be  done  about  it  by  the  disciplinary  authority  of 
your  school  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Pepper.  We  have  heard  evidence  that  they  con.stantly 
resort  to  the  restrooms  and  the  stairways,  and  the  out-of-the-way 
places  for  trafficking  in  drugs,  or  the  use  of  drugs.  Are  some  of  your 
pef  pie  engaged  in  checking  those  places  to  see  whether  that  is  true 
or  not? 
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Mr.  Seltjb.  When  I  came  to  tlie  school  about  5  years  ago,  there  were 
reports  of  a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  in  dnigs  in  the  toilets.  Both 
the  boys'  and  the  girls'  toilets.  Information  like  this  usually  gets  to 
the  deans.  Students  arc  not  as  reticent  as  some  people  believe  they  are, 
for  various  reasons.  They  do  report  these  things,  so  the  deans  make 
it  their  business  to  find  out,  and  not  only  do  I  know  the  deans  went 
up  to  the  restrooms  where  they  suspected  these  deals  were  being 
made,  I  know  they  did,  because  1  was  along  with  them  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

After  a  couple  of  years  I  would  say — it  didn't  stop  immediately — 
aft<?r  a  couple  of  years  the  drug  traffic  seemed  to  have  gone  from  the 
toilets  into  the  cafeteria  and  to  the  out-of-doors. 

The  report  that  I  heard  this  morning  about  the  use  of  the  stairv,  3lis 
may  be  true.  But  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  has  been  up  and  down 
those  staircases  more  than  I,  and  I  have  never  seen  anybody  selling 
drugs.  I  have  never  witnessed,  as  so  many  people  tell  me,  by  hearsay, 
sexual  acts,  and  I  do  know  when  the  students  of  the  school  heard  on 
WNDC's  program  that  drug  traffic  and  prostitution  was  rife  in  the 
school,  they  were  so  deeply  incensed  that  they  went  down  and  picketed 
the  station.  They  said  there  were  drugs  there  and  they  said  tliere  were 
drugs  every  place  they  knew  of,  in  their  neighborhood  and  their 
friends'  schools,  too. 

Chairman  Pepprk.  ts  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  serious  drug 
problem  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Seltjb.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am  saying  that  the 
problem  at  Lane  is  no  more  serious  than  that  at  most  of  the  other 
schools  in  the  city. 

Chairman  Pepper*  The  counsel  has  some  quotation. 

Mr.  PhujUps.  This  is  a  quotation  from  a  report  by  Mn  Beanie,  a 
report  dated  July  1971 : 

A  d«in  at  FrankUn  K.  Tjane  In  Brooklyn  reported  to  us  that  In  his  view,  "The 
school  is  an  anarchy/'  After  being  in  the  dean's  ofl9ce  for  a  S-hour  period,  the 
dean's  assertion  seemed  to  have  validity.  Ihiring  that  time  two  students  came 
to  report  their  transit  passes  were  stolen.  One  boy  reported  50  cents  was  taken. 
Another  boy  was  brought  In  by  a  young  policeman  who  accused  him  of  starting 
a  fire  in  the  lunchroom.  The  boy  wan  searched— two  glasslne  envelopes  of  heroin 
were  found  In  the  boy's  shoes. 

We  were  told  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  students  shooting  or  snorting  heroin 
In  the  cafeteria  of  the  school. 

Alsot  according  to  that  dean»  unreported  incidents  of  robbing  and  mug^ng; 
apparently  many  student.s  were  afraid  to  report  for  fear  of  reprisal. 

It  goes  on.  Is  that  a  fair  representation  of  what  is  hapi>ening  in 
your school? 

Mr.  Selub.  Absolutely  not  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  attendance  figure  in  the  school  is  62  percent,  not  the  50  per- 
cent or  52  percent  that  was  previously  testified  to. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  school  is  not  in  a  state  of 
anarchy,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  in  the  building  for  pro- 
longed periods  and  not  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  any  such  conditions 
exist. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  something  Mr.  Silverman  said,  with  the  im- 
plication what  I  was  saying  was  not  so.  He  asked  me  whether  I  would 
have  my  son  or  daughter  registered  in  this  school  if  they  lived  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  my  answer  was  *"Yes."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
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cuncnt  time,  we  have  a  special  program  in  the  school  that  has  broujrht 
in  there  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Community 
Services,  because  my  sister  had  wanted  to  do  a  special  project  in  the 
school  to  help,  and  I  said  there  was  no  better  place  to  work  than  in 
my  school. 

She  has  been  in  the  school  with  another  social  worker  for  20  weeks 
now.  She  has  free  passage  through  the  building.  People  do  not  know 
sh3  is  my  sister. 

She  expresses  great  puzzlement  over  the  fact  that  when  she  calls 
up  her  office  and  says,  am  at  Franldin  Lane,"  somebody  says,  "Are 
you  all  riffht?'* 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  kind  of  reputation  that  we  have  gotten 
through  unfair  publicity.  We  have  had  violence  in  the  school,  we  had 
serious  violence  over  a  pi'olonged  time.  But  let's  remember  the  context 
which  it  happens.  The  entire  Nation's  schools  and  campuses  are 
in  flames.  You  referred  before  to  million  of  damage  at  Columbia 
Univei'sity.  It  was  at  this  period,  during  the  period  after  the  teachers' 
strike,  during  the  period  of  struggle  over  decentralization  and  the 
return  to  school,  militancy  and  student  unrest  reached  the  high  peak 
and  continued  for  about  a  year  and  a  half . 

Lane  was  one  of  the  first  schools  in  which  it  ripened  and  the  school 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  it 

But  every  time  anybody  turns  around  with  a  problem  of  any  sort 
dealing  with  violence  in  the  schools  or  dru^  in  the  schools,  they  turn 
to  Laiie.  That  was  the  principal  reason  I  did  not  want  Mr.  Silverman 
to  come  into  the  school,  because  he  said  at  the  time  that  he  wanted  to 
"Do  a  program  about  citywide  problems." 

I  asked  liim,  therefore,  why  ne  didn't  do  it  on  a  citywide  basis.  He 
said  he  was  going  to  do  a  "lyrical  and  compassionate"  picture  of  the 
school.  If  this  was  lyrical  and  companionate,  I  would  hate  to  see  what 
he  would  do  if  he  disliked  me. 

The  fact  is  there  was  nothing  untoward  happening  at  Lane  when 
Mr.  Silverman  wanted  to  come.  1  see  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
school  to  supply  the  media  with  grist  for  their  mill. 

Chainnan  Fepper.  Are  you  suggesting,  Mr.  Selub,  that  whatever 
Mr.  Silverman  might  have  ^ten  out  of  your  school  would  have  been 
false  and  not  true? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  presenting  the  truth.  For  instance,  on  his  program  which  appeared 
this  spring,  iie  interviewed  a  teacher,  to  whom  he  referred  to  as  Miss 
Judith  Pryor,  who  was  assaulted  in  the  school. 

He  intennewed  her  and  there  was  no  reference  to  the  fact  the  as- 
sault  took  place  e'ther  in  December  1968,  or  January  1969.  It  must 
have  been  January  1969.  It  was  made  to  seem  as  if  it  had  just  about 
taken  place. 

Ke  also  said,  accepted  her  word,  even  though  I  had  already  told  him 
otherwise.  He  didn't  indicate  in  any  way  there  were  two  sides  to  the 
story,  or  two  possibilities.  Miss  Pryor  said  she  was  treated  with  lack  of 
humanity,  that  she  was  just  allowed  to  leave  the  school 'and  get  on  the 
train. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  spent  about  an  hour  and  a  half  with  her, 
soothing  her  and  counseling  her  in  my  office,  and  some  staff  member 
did  accx)mpany  her  out  of  the  school  to  the  subway,  on  the  subway. 
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We  tried  constantly  to  get  in  touch  yxith  her,  found  her  difficult 
to  reacL  She  was  kept  on  the  school  roster  and  given  leave  of  absence 
by  the  board  of  education,  far  beyond  the  mature  of  any  injuries  that 
she  received  at  that  time,  out  of  consideration  for  the  fact  that  theiu 
was  a  traumatic  incident. 

But  that  was  true,  the  incident  did  take  place.  I  didn't  trust  Mr. 
Silveniian  to  give  a  balanced  picture  of  the  school,  and  I  don't  think 
1  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Are  you  saying  the  incident  didn't  happen? 
Mr.  Selub.  No,  I  said  it  took  place  in  tlanuary  of  19G9  and  it  was 
reported  as  if  it  had  happened  this  past  year. 
Mr.  Brasco.  But  the  mcident  did  happen  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  it  did,  at  the  time  all  the  student  unrest  was  taking 
place. 

Mr.  BiLVSco.  You  said  there  two  sides  to  the  stoiy.  By  that  do  I 
imderstand  you  to  mean  that  there  was  a  side  to  the  student's  version 
that  made  Miss  Pryor's  stoiT  unbelievable  ? 

Mr.  SEiiUB.  No,  the  student  was  never  apprehended,  if  lie  was  a 
student.  What  I  said  was  Mr.  Silverman  implied  here  that  there  was 
callousness  on  my  part  at  the  time  that  Miss  Pryor  was  assaulted,  that 
nobody  was  concerned  about  what  happened  to  her,  nobody  was  in- 
terested, she  was  just  shuffled  out  of  the  Duilding  and  told  to  go  home. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  had  some  reports  that  you  were  assaulted  on  one 
occasion. 

Mr.  Selub.  That  isn't  so. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  were  not? 

Mr.  Selub.  Never. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  were  not. 

Mr.  Selub.  That  isrtrue ;  I  was  never  assaulted. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  also  understood  that  a  UFT  representative  was 
assaulted  in  your  school. 

Mr.  Selub.  Eecently? 

Mr.  Bauman  (from  audience).  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  Brasco.  May  we  have  a  date  ? 

Mr.  Bauman  (from  audience) .  That  was  December  or  January. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Either  of  1971  or  J anuary  of  1972  ? 

Mr.  Baumax  (from  audience).  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  was  the  gentleman's  name  ? 

Mr.  Baumax  (from  audience).  George  Altimori. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Is  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Mr.  Altimori  mentioned  something  about  an  incident 
and  I  asked  him  whether  anything  serious  hapjpened,  and  he  said  no. 
I  asked  him  if  he  wanted  to  prefer  charges  and  he  saia  he  wasn't  inter- 
ested in  preferring  charges,  I  don't  know  that  he  considered  it  an 
assault. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  don't  know  he  considered  it  an  assault  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  did  you  hear  about  it?  I  assume  if  you  asked 
him  the  question,  you  must  have  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Selub.  It  comes  back  to  mv  mind.  I  asked  him  whether  an 
incident  had  taken  place  and  he  said  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
in  the  hall.  I  think  it  was  something,  a  hand  movement,  or  something 
like  that,  I  can't  say  for  sure.  I  don't  recall  clearly. 
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Mr.  BuASca  Mr.  Selub,  are  you  saying  that  the  school  has  no 
problems? 

Mr.  Selub.  Xo.  I  am  not  saying  that  at  all.  I  am  saying  there  is 
a  question  of  keeping  the  problems  in  perspective.  I  am  saying  that 
the  question  of  violence,  which  is  always  brought  up,  just  as  when  I 
was  summoned  here,  the  headline  tliat  ajjpeared  in  the  Long  Island 
Press  said:  "Crime  Commission  Zeroes  in  on  Lane  High  School." 

The  rest  of  the  thing  went  on  to  talk  aboitf  Mr.  Spinelli.  This  is  the 
kind  of  reputation  the  school  has.  If  anything  is  brought  up,  immedi- 
ately is  inentioned,  "Mr.  Selub,  principal  of  the  troublea  Franklin 
K.  Lane  School." 

Mr.  Brasoo.  That  was  the  same  school  where  a  teacher  was  doused 
wnth  kerosene,  was  it  not  ? 
Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  sir.  In  1968. 

Mv.  Brasco.  Were  students  assaulted  on  trains  going  to  and  from 
the  school,  and  also  in  the  school? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  testimony  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  venr  difficult  time  ranging  from  the  period  right  after 
the  strike  of  196b  for  about  a  period  of  Shears. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  are  not  mterested  m  assessing  blame  on  anyone. 
The  tilings  we  are  interested  in  is  that  these  incidents  do  occur  and 
they  are  reported  to  us,  and  we  are  being  asked  to  do  something  about 
it.  It  is  that  simple.  If  we  don't  do  the  job  we  can  be  voted  out  of  office. 
If  you  don't  do  the  job  you  should  be  exposed. 

I  ou  should  be  out  of  the  box.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Selthj.  People  were  afraid  to  press  charges.  They  had  doubts 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principal  or  the  administration  would 
back  them  up. 

I  can't  think  of  anything  that  should  have  led  anybody  ii-  the  school 
to  believe  that  preferring  charges  would  jn  any  way  reflect  upon  them. 
I  have  always  asked  people,  when  they  refused  to  press  charges,  I 
asked  them  if  they  wouidnx  reconsider. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Wliose  responsibility  is  that?  I  am  sitting  here,  you  are 
sitting  there.  We  have  this  problem.  Who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for 
the  school  system?  The  school  system  that  asks  us  for  money,  the 
school  system  that  is  supposed  to  educate  our  children  for  the  roles  of 
future  leadership?  Who  is  going  to  stand  up  and  be  responsible  if 
not you? 

Don't  you  think  there  is  a  dereliction  of  duty  if  a  schoolteacher  is 
assaulted  and  allows  the  student  that  assaulted  him  or  her  to  go  un- 
checked? 

Mr.  Selub,  I  don't  think  you  could  bring  charges  of  dereliction  of 
duty  against  the  teacher  on  those  grounds. 

Mr.  JBrasco.  I  am  suggesting  slie  bring  charges.  I  am  asking  if  this 
is  a  fatal  defect  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Selub.  That  student  doesn't  go  unchecked.  The  student  who 
assaults  a  teacher  is  placed  on  suspension. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  saw  in  my  own  office,  films  taken  by  NBC  in  which 
there  were  drug  sales  consummated.  I  saw  j  a  my  own  office  a  crap  game 
going  on,  where  a  security  guard  was  ^aiidngby. 

Mr.  Selub.  You  mean  the  policeman  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yes.  Isn't  that  your  responsibility,  just  as  things  that 
go  on  in  my  district  with  riispect  to  the  Federal  Government  are  my 
responsibility? 
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Mr.  Sblub.  I  feci  you  hava  a  right  to  ask  those  questions  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  mean  by  "responsible." 

Mr.  Brasco.  Yod  are  not  responsible  for  tht>  crap  games? 

Mr.  Selub.  Of  course,  I  am  responsible  for  anything  that  happens 
on  the  school  grounds. 

Mr.  Brasco.  What  are  we  doin^  about  it?  Are  y  >u  saying  it  didn't 
happen?  Are  you  saying  Mr.  Silverman  didn't  give  an  accurate  ac- 
count? I  know  sometningof  the  history  o^  the  problems  there.  I  inter- 
vened with  the  transit  authority  to  put  luore  men  on  the  train  so  the 
kids  could  get  to  and  from  school  safely.  I  called  the  75th  precinct. 
I  have  calM  everyone  under  the  sun.  You  know  that  while  we  have 
not  met  in  person,  I  think  we  have  either  spoken  over  the  phone  or  I 
have  spoken  to  the  assistant  principal.  I  have  done  everything  humanly 
possible,  but  the  situation  seems  to  be  out  of  hand. 

It  was  told  to  us  by  Mr.  Silverman  that  you  had  reports  pertaining  to 
violence  in  school  for  2  months  on  your  desk.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes.  I  just  testified  to  that. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  sorry,  I  wasn't  here.  Wliat  was  the  reason  you 
didn't  send  them  in  ? 
Mr.  Selttb,  I  will  go  back  over  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  over  it.  I  will  take  a  look  at  the 
testimony,  myself.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Silvennan  was  correct? 

Mr«  Selub.  That  is  correct.  I  said  that  right  at  the  outset.  It  was 
one  of  the  rare  instances  I  felt  he  was  accurate. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Where  did  you  feel  he  was  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  feel  he  was  inaccurate  when  he  spoke  about  the  fact 
55  experienced  teachers  left  the  school.  I  don't  know  if  that  is  an 
accurate  figure.  He  is  talking  about  the  fact  that  over  a  period  of  5 
years,  when  I  came  to  the  sdiool,  we  had  something  like  60  percent 
regular  teachers  in  the  school,  maybe  fewer. 

In  that  time,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  who  sub  in  the  school  have 
requested  appointment  to  the  school.  There  are  people  who  work  there, 
they  like  it,  and  are  willing  to  stay  there. 

At  the  current  time,  even  short  of  the  time  when  the  board  of  educa- 
tion be^n  to  appoint  everybody  from  its  list,  we  had  raised  this  figiire 
somethm^  like  from  50  or  60  to  85  and  now  that  the  board  of  education 
is  appointmg  everybody  from  the  list,  we  are  over  90.  People  who  want 
to  leave  the  school  ordinarily  leave  the  school.  Yes,  people  transfer. 
ITiey  transfer  because  they  move  away;  they  transi&r  because  they 
want  to  go  to  a  school  that  is  easier.  I  am  not  sure  the  loss  is  so  great. 

I  am  not  sure  some  of  the  people  who  transfer  really  do  fel 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  students  i*.  our  school  who  have 
difficulties.  They  want  to  teach  some  place  else. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  not  really  talking  about  the  accuracy  of  the 
55  percent? 

Mr.  Selub.  It  wasn't  55. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Do  you  know  the  correct  figure  ? 

Mr.  Sfxub.  The  number  was  closer  to  40. 

Mr.  Brasco.  All  right.  Tliat  is  a  high  enough  turnover  in  and  of 
itself.  What  you  are  then  suggesting  is  that  is  an  ordinary  turnover 
in  the  school? 

Mr.  Selub.  It  is  an  ordinary  turnover  in  a  school  in  the  inner-city 
areas. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  But  the  .oint  we  are  bogged  down  in,  you  are  taking 
it  personally. 

Mr.  Sklxjb.  No,  I  am  not  taking  it  personally. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Wliat  we  ought  to  admit  is  this  is  a  problem  in  all  of  the 
inner-city  schools  and  what  we  ought  to  be  able  to  do  is  dig  in  our 
heels  and  if  we  have  to  fight  the  board  of  education  or  the  chancellor's 
office,  this  is  where  it  should  be.  These  fights  have  to  begin  from  the 
gi'assroots  on  up.  Silverman  and  Bauman  should  be  commended. 

Mr.  Selub.  I  am  making  another  point.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain 
that  was  a  minus  for  the  school.  This  is  not  in  criticism  of  those 
teachers. 

Mr.  Brasco.  But  you  are  supposed  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Selub.  No  ;  I  am  saying  that  these  teachers  were  not  comfortable 
teaching  students  who  have  difficulties  in  reading,  who  have  severe 
problems  of  educational  disadvantage.  They  prefer  to  teach  middle- 
class  students  and  that  is  whv  they  moved'. 

I  don't  blame  them  for  that.  But  I  am  simplying  saying  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Franklin  K.  Lane,  that  is  not  a  loss. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  I  have  heard  .that  if  you  could 
eliminate  350  to  400  kids  from  Franklin  K.  Lane  that  you  would  have 
a  relatively  safe  school,  wherein  you  could  get  about  the  business 
of  educating  rather  than  just  being  concerned  about  safety.  Is  there 
any  truth  to  that? 

Mr.  Selub.  No,  I  never  made  that  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  private  title  for  that  is  the  "5  percent  fallacy,"  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  fact  it  was  mentioned  here  a  number  of  times.  I  feel  that 
this  has  come  up  many,  many  times  in  schools,  not  just  this  school,  in 
middle-class  schools.  When  1  first  entered  the  system  they  used  to  talk 
about  3  percent.  If  you  just  got  rid  of  the  3  percent  the  school  would 
be  perfect.  Now  people  talk  about  the  6  or  8  percent.  I  don't  think 
that  is  the  answer  to  dealing  with  educational  problems. 

What  I  would  like  to  see  is  something  quite  different 

Mr.  Brabco.  The  point  is,  then,  do  you  feel  there  are  any  students 
in  your  school  that  oecause  of  emotional  i)roblemS)  either  caused  by 
drugs,  social,  or  economic  disadvantage,  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  learn  in  the  same  kind  of  setting  as  other  students  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  I  would  saj  there  are  some.  That  is  true.  But  I 
don't  refer  to  them  in  that  particular  way.  I  think  there  is  a  difference. 

You  see.  Congressman,  I  think  there  is  a  ve^  real  difference.  Se- 
mantics sometimes  gets  down  to  reality.  The  diflference  is  that  I  don't 
talk  about  any  percentage.  I  say  when  we  come  acrc^  a  case  of  a 
student  who  is  not  emotionally  suited  to  go  to  a  school,  who  needs  to  be 
removed  from  the  school  situation,  we  ought  to  deal  with  that  student. 

Mr.  Bitxsco.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Selub.  We  agree.  But  it  is  just  that  I  don't  see  this  busmess  of 
350  kids  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  don't  know  what  the  number  is.  Can  you  pick  out  a 
number? 

Mr.  Selub.  No,  I  can't.  I  would  have  to  go  on  an  individual  basis. 
Mr.  Brasco.  Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  start  trying  to  do  that, 
Mr.  Selub? 

Mr.  Selub.  In  that  case  we  are  very  much  tied  up  by  law. 
Mr.  Brasco.  What  law  is  that  ? 
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Mr.  Selub.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  supply  an  education  for  anybody 
who  wishes  it,  up  to  the  age  of  21. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Even  if  somebody  doesn't  come  to  class  and  is  a  disrup- 
tive influence  in  the  hallways  and  classrooms  ? 

Mv.  Selub.  Unless,  as  far  as  I  know,  you  can  show  there  is  some  sort 
of  psychological  malfunctioning,  or  something  that  is  diagnosed  in 
some  way  medically  or  psychologically.  In  other  words,  if  you  are 
talkmg  simply  about  behavior  incidents,  individual  incidents,  even  of 
the  worst  kind,  even  very  bad  ones,  the  case  is  dealt  witli  on  the  question 
of  suspension  from  school  Perhaps  a  suspension  to  the  superintendent's 
office.  And  today,  these  days,  an  attempt  to  place  students  in  auxiliary 
services  or  alternative  school  settings.  But  in  the  end,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  schools  can— what  is  the  old  word  that  used  to  be  used— not 
suspension— expel  There  is  expulsion  under  the  rarest  circumstances, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  done  only  by  the  chancellor,  himself. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this.  If  you,  as  an  administrator  of  a 
school  like  Franklin  K.  Lane  had  the  right  to  expel,  could  you  make 
it  a  l)ettcr  school? 

Mr.  Selub.  Perhaps,  I  don't  really  know.  It  is  an  interesting  thought. 
I  liave  never  been  faced  with  having  that  power. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  know  that.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  and  you 
understand  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Eangel.  I  don't  understand.  You  two  men  understand  each 
other. 

Mr.  Brasco.  He  would  like  to  have  the  power  to  expel  and  I  think 
he  would  use  it  pnidcntly  and  I  think  he  would  probably  have  a  better 
school. 

Mr.  Raxgel.  Are  we  talking  about  those  youngsters  who  are  moved 
into  the  the  area  when  the  community  doesn't  want  them  ? 

Mr.  Brasco.  I^t  me  say  this,  Mr.  Eangel,  since  that  is  my  area;  I 
don't  know  whether  the  community  wants,  or  doesn't  want,  but  I  will 
tell  you  something  very  simply.  That  unless  there  is  something  done 
to  control — and  I  mean  that  very  sincerely — ^to  control  the  situation 
that  exists,  and  the  leadership  must  come  from  the  board  of  education, 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  sending  young  people  anywhere  if  disruption  is 
the  order  wf  the  day.  I  will  take  you  with  me  and  you  will  see  what 
happens  when  school  empties  out,  when  the  stores  have  to  close  up,  and 
the  people  are  afraid  ana  they  move  out  from  homes  around  the  schoola 
It  is  a  very  real  problem. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Is  this  what  you  said  and  Mr.  Selub  understood  with- 
out saying? 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  think  what  he  is  talking  about  is  to  expel  some  people 
who  are  disniptive.  I  don't  care  who  they  are,  black  or  white.  If  they 
are  disruptive,  they  should  be  expelled. 

Jlr.  Rangeu  I  don't  know  who  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  am  talking  about  anyone  who  is  disruptive.  I  didn't 
imderstand  who  he  was  talking  about.  I  understood  he  wanted  to  have 
the  power  to  expel 

Mr.  Selub.  I  am  a  little  concerned  about  that  power  to  expel.  It  is 
the  old  question  of  trusting  myself  but  not  being  certain  how  every- 
body else  is  going  to  use  it.  I  know  there  have  be^n  abuses  of  suspension 
powers  in  the  distant  past.  Maybe  not  so  distant.  And  perhaps  that 
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is  why  we  are  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today,  because  people  leaned  over 
backward  on  the  question  of  suspension. 

Mr,  Brasco,  I  am  glad  this  came  up  again  because  I  am  not  ready 
to  place  blame  on  the  community  based  on  reasoning  that  says  a  fore^n 
group  of  youngsters  are  coming  to  a  school  and  that's  why  people 
reject  them, 

Mr.  Ranoel.  These  are  f oreignei-s  you  are  talking  about  ? 
Mr,  Brasco,  No. 

Mr,  Ranoel,  That  is  the  term  I  understood  you  to  say  before. 

Mr.  Brasco,  A  group  of  students  comes  to  a  school ;  they  are  disrup- 
tive; then  blame  is  placed  on  the  community.  The  school  is  supposed  to 
lead,  in  my  opinion,  the  students  and  the  community.  I  personally 
don't  think  there  would  be  any  problem  with  any  students  going  any 
place  in  the  city  for  educational  puri>oses,  provided  the  school  has  the 
adeq^uate  tools  to  deal  with  probloms.  Maj-bc  one  of  those  tools  is  ex- 
pulsion. I  believe,  Mr.  Selub  would  use  the  tool  wisely. 

I  am  sure  he  could  document  the  case  from  A  to  Z. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Is  that  the  impression  you  have  now  ? 

Mr,  Brasco.  No,  I  am  taucing  about  the  fact  that  lie  wanted  the 
right  to  expel  and  didn't  have  it. 

Mr,  Selub.  Let  me  assure  you,  Mr,  Rangel,  no  particular  group 
would  ever  be  singled  out  by  me  for  expulsion.  An  individual  student 
if  I  have  that  power,  I  imagine  it  would  have  to  be  us  id  with  almost 
the  rarity  of  the  blooming  of  £t  century  plant, 

Mr,  Ranoel.  I  thought  because  you  two  had  chatted  earlier  

Mr,  Selub.  No,  sir, 

Mr,  Ranoel.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  you  started  out 
with  5,000  students  and  ended  the  year  with  4,000  ? 
Mr,  Selub.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  RANoa,  You  are  losing  Ijow  because  of  age  ? 

Mr,  Selub.  For  a  variety  of  reasons.  Students  move,  they  drop  out. 
We  have  a  small  graduation  in  January, 

Mr,  Ranoel,  Someone  told  me  that  you  said  30  percent  of  the  group 
graduated ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Selub.  Approximately  30  percent.  I  think  we  graduated  close 
to  500, 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Something  about  the  eighth-grade  reading  level? 

Mr.  Selub.  No.  Students  are  required  to  have  an  eighth-grade  read- 
ing level.  Minimum  eighth-grade  reading  level  in  order  to  be  given 
a  diplo/na.  If  they  have  under  that,  they  receive  a  certificate, 

Mr,  PunxiPS.  Tell  us  how  many  receive  certificates  and  how  many 
get  diploma)?? 

Mr,  Selub.  Approximately  six  or  seven  receive  certificates.  I  would 
say  six  or  seven  this'y^nr.  We  have  a  special  program  that  we.  carry 
on  for  the  last  year  or  so  of  high  school,  tryinff  to  pick  up  those  who 
are  approaching  graduation  and  who  are  still  under  that  score  in 
reading. 

Mr,  Ranoel.  As  an  educator,  would  you  say  the  caliber  of  students 
you  get  is  responsible  for  your  lack  of  ability  to  graduate  a  "high 
school  graduate,''  in  the  American  parlance? 

Mr,  Selub.  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that,  Mr.  Rangel,  Dr,  Scribnar  made 
a  very  important  point  before  when  he  said  he  is  not  going  to  authorize 
any  more  schools  of  4^000  or  5,000,  It  is  bad  enough  having  too  large 
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a  percentage  of  the  incoming  class  below  minimum  competence  in  read- 
ing, but  wnen  that  large  percentage  is  a  large  percentage  of  a  large 
number  in  a  school  wifli  a  large  number  of  students,  it  becomes  veiy 
difficult  to  administer  to  their  needs  at  the  level  that  they  have  to  start 
at.  They  are  very  badly  in  need  of  remediation,  special  services  of  all 
sorts,  and  even  if  we  used  every  teacher  and  had  nobody  in  the  <^ce 
any  place,  we  couldn't  provide  the  place  nor  instruction  for  them  at 
that  level. 

They  should  be  undoubtedly  in  classes  of  10  or  12  and  have  all  kinds 
of  services.  I  can  give  you  an  almost  ideal  program  for  Franklin  K. 
Lane.  We  have  something  very  similar  to  what  we  should  have.  It  is 
called  the  "college  boimd"  program.  It  is  federally  funded.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  high-risk  students. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Is  that  reflected  in  your  30  percent  graduates? 

Mr..  Selttb.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  make  a  pomt  about  the  college  bound 
students.  They  are  supposed  to  be  high-risk  students.  In  some  schools 
in  which  they  have  a  college  bound  program,  the  college  bound  stu- 
dents are  at  tne  bottom  rung  of  the  graduating  class  or  much  closer  to 
the  middle;  because,  to  start  with  they  are  supposed  to  have  some  de- 
gree of  retardation  but  not  too  much. 

They  are  supposed  to  not  have  disciplinary  problems  and  they  are 
supposed  to  be  feirly  good  in  attendance*  . 

Now,  that  in  Lane  does  not  constitute  a  hiffh-risk  student  These 
students,  in  addition,  get  a  program  in  which  tney  have  small  classes 
under  Federal  funding,  a  maximum  of  21,  I  think,  in  the  English 
classes,  and  they  get  a  double  period  of  English,  something  like  18  in 
the  language  classes  and  imder  15  in  the  sciences  and  math.  Those  fig- 
ures, give  or  take  one  or  two. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  guidance  counselor  for  each  incoming  group 
of  100.  Furthermore,  there  are  at  least  three  family  assistants  to  make 
home  visits  for  this  group,  to  make  contact  with  the  home,  keep  the 
parents  informed  as  to  how  the  students  are  doing,  to  discover  whether 
there  are  any  problems  that  are  being  taken  care  of. 

In  addition,  they  have  a  summer  program.  They  go  to  cultural  ac- 
tivities, they  get  extra  tutoring.  It  is  an  ideal  program. 

Mr.  Kangel.  That  is  not  a  regular  high  school  program;  that  is  a 
remedial  program? 

Mr.'SELUB.  No. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  want  to  keep  them  out  of  city  colleges  because  they 
are  not  prepared  to  go  there,  and  you  graduate  30  percent  even  with  a 
college  bound  program  beCit  ise  you  are  getting  crai^  and  you  go  to  the 
junior  high  school  and  the  /  tell  me  they  nave  got  crap,  and  the  kinder- 
garten, also.  Hiey  say  they  don't  come  from  anything,  and  here  we 
are  as  legislators  talking  with  educators,  and  you  know  that  without  a 
drug  proolem  we  would  still  be  in  bad  shape.  Right  ? 

Air.  Selub.  That  is  correct.  But,  Mr.  Iwmgel,  I  am  willing  to  under- 
take and  put  my  job  on  the  line.  I  am  willing  to  undertake  a  school 
in  which  the  students  do  not  fit  the  college  l^und  restrictions.  I  am 
willing  to  take  any  student  who  wants  to  come  to  my  high  school  in 
that  same  kind  of  program  of  one  guidance  counselor  per  hundred, 
the  same  Mndiof  double  class  in  En^ish,  the  same  kiiid  of  counseling, 
same  Idnd  of  summer  program,  the  same  kind  of  cultural  activities, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  1  could  swear  that  the  number  of  students  who 
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would  graduate  from  that  hiffh  school  would  be  closer  to  85  or  90  per- 
cent, and  that  the  drug  problem  there  would  be  very  i  .iniinal. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  there  would  be  no  drug  problem. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  I  think  I  could  agree  with  you.  Is  CcHnmissioner  Fm- 
nevhere?Seeif  hehasgone.  ^  . 

You  are  ta  king  to  a  former  high  school  dropout  When  I  studied 
some  of  the  commissioner's  programs,  even  though  I  didn't  hear  him 
contradict  Congressman  Brasco's  figure  of  less  than  1  percent  rdia- 
bilitated,  I  was  hoping  he  would.  But  with  some  of  the  programs  they 
have  designed  for  the  so-called  addict,  if  you  could  give  me  that  type 
of  program  for  99  percent  of  my  kids,  I  can  assure  you  they  would  not 

become  addicts.  t  i.i  •  i 

So  the  type  of  school  system  that  you  are  talkmg  about,  1  uimlc, 
really  comes  closer  to  the  ideal  because  you  are  dealing  with  some  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  surroimding  a  child's  life  outside  of  the 
school  system.  You  are  attempting  to  dealwith  that 

It  just  seems  to  me  if  we  were  talking  about  this  before  it  got  to  you 
that  it  might  make  your  pi-oblems  a  lot  less  heavy  to  carry— if  we  were 
talking  about  the  entire  system  ijerhaps  in  terms  of  what  makes  a  per- 
son become  an  addict,  and  starting  from  the  begmning  to  the  end  as 
far  as  the  custody  of  tlie  child  is  concerned  as  relates  to  the  board. 

Mr.  Selub.  I  can  tell  you  this.  Congressman.  When  I  hear  some  of 
the  stories  about  some  of  the  students,  about  the  circumstances  of  their 
lives,  my  wonder  is  not  that  the  percentage  is  high,  but  that  it  isn't 
higher.  There  are  young  people  in  my  school,  in  this  respect  Mr.  Sil- 
verman was  absolutely  ri^t,  who  come  to  schoo?  who  are  nimgry,  who 
have  all  kinds  of  difficulties*  . 

Mr.  Kanoel.  Could  you  answer,  with  the  chancellor  behind  you, 
whether  or  not  the  board  of  education  has  a  comprehensive  program 
tliat  deals  with  education  prior  to  reaching  the  high  school  dropout 
level  ?  Starting  with  Headstart,  has  there  been  any  attempt  to  connect 
up  with  Headstart  and  Followthrough  ? 

Mr.  Selub.  I  am  not  aware  of  it,  sir,  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  But  that  would  make,  to  me  as  a  layman,  more  sense 
than  for  you  to  get  it  at  the  end  or  seek  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  what 
you  weren't  able  to  do. 

Mr.  Seltjb.  That  is  true. 

Chairman  Pepper.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  Mr. 
Selub.  Are  any  of  the  Federal  programs  in  your  school  now  very 
significant  to  you?  Do  they  mean  much  to  you,  in  respect  to  drugs? 

Mr.  Selttb.  If  we  are  talking  about  drug  prevention  for  students 
who  are  already  having  great  difficulties,  well,  to  an  extent,  yes.  I 
think  the  peer  group  program  is  funded  to  an  extent  by  Federal  funds 
and  it  does  operate  in  our  schools  and  has  had  some  impact  on  the 
school.  Whether  it  could  .be  better  or  not,  I  am  really  not  prepared 
to  say  at  this  point.  .        ,     .  , 

CKairman  Fepper.  Do  you  get  any  Federal  money  having  to  do  with 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  those  who  use  drugs  or  become  addicted 
to  drugs  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr,  SELtm.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  identify  anything  as  having 
Federal  funding. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  you  suggest  this  committee  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  might  provide  federally  f imded  programs  that 
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would  be  of  real  help  to  you  in  your  school  in  dealing  with  drug  abuse 
and  addiction? 

Mr.  Selub.  It  may  seem  oblique,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  expansion 
of  a  program  like  the  "college  bound"  to  me  has  nioi-e  long-term  iin- 
pact  than  the  programs  that  are  nieant  for  immediate  prevention  in 
tenns  of  students  who  are  not  getting  w^hat  they  need,  actually,  in  the 
schools. 

We  have  great  needs.  We  need  more  guidance  counselors.  We  need 
moi*e  health  persoimel.  We  need  more  remedial  reading  instructors. 
We  need  smaller  classes.  We  need  more  buildings.  And  I  would  say 
those  really  arc  at  the  root.  I  shouldn't  say  they  are  at  the  root.  They 
are  only  at  the  root  of  the  educational  problem  and  social  problem. 

I  would  find  it  hard  to  simply  suggest  a  program  that  is  custodial, 
or  policclike,  or  one  that  requires  heavy  security.  Sure,  I  could  use 
security  guards  in  the  school  at  the  current  time.  There  was  a  time 
when  teachers  were  required  to  patrol  the  building.  When  the  con- 
tract took  away  our  power  to  put  teachers  on  patrol,  we  were  given 
nothing  to  sul^titute  for  it."  Recently  some  security  guards.  But  I 
would  need  more.  I  think  that  every  school,  even  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, needs  some  people  in  the  hallways  to  see  to  it  that  students 
don't  annoy  others  in  rooms,  even  on  a  mischievous  level. 

Chairman  Pepper.  At  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  we  have  an  institute 
called  the  Seed  which  is  run  by  a  man  who  is  not  a  professional  man. 
He  is  not  a  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  or  an  educator.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  had  alcohol  problems  of  his  own  earlier  in  life.  But  the  man 
runs  this  institution  and  gets  youngstci*s  from  the  schools,  public 
schools,  assigned  there  from  either  the  juvenile  courts,  the  school 
authorities,  or  by  the  parents  of  the  children;  and  a  few  who  come 
voluntarily. 

They  use  very  little  dnigs  in  their  treatment  pro-am,  but  the  man 
seems  to  have  a  masterfulcapacity  to  lead  and  guide  young  people. 
They  have  what  they  call  rap  sessions  from,  10  in  the  mornmg  until 
10  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  students  who  don't  have  places  to  stay 
of  their  own  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  area  go  to  the  homes  of  the  stu- 
dents who  work  with  them,  who  are  there,  who  live  in  the  area. 

It  is  a  program  of  several  weeks.  They  claim  about  90  percent  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  those  young  people.  I  met  a  judge  from  Miami, 
and  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing. 

He  said,  "My  wife  and  I  brought  our  teenage  daughter  up  here.  We 
almost  had  to  brin^  her  by  force." 

I  was  advised  sne  sat  with  the  group  that  evening  in  a  very  sullen, 
resentful  mood,  but  I  have  later  Been  advised  by  others  that  the  girl 
was  home  now  and  the  judge  and  his  wife  are  very  happy  at  how  this 
young  girl  has  been  rehabilitated.  She  has  a  new  attitude  on  life. 

I  was  wondering  could  w^e  do  things  like  that  in  the  schools?  Do  you 
have  programs  where  you  are  trying  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  with  the 
students? 

Mr.  Selub.  The  peer  group  program  does  try  to  do  that  on  a  more 
limited  scale,  because  we  are  restricted  in  terms  of  space  and  it  is  hard 
to  manage-  with  a  school  goine  on,  with  students  going  from  class  to 
class.  There  isn't  complete  understanding  and  acceptance  by  all  teach- 
ers of  this  program.  And  sometimes  when  a  student  goes  to  the  peer 
group,  to  their  rap  room,  teachers  tend  to  resent  this.  There  is  a  feel- 
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ing  that  the  kid  is  cutting  cLass  but  going  to  an  acceptable  place  to 
cut. 

That  is  not  my  feeling  about  it,  because  I  liavc  seen  very  positive 
results  come  from  the  peer  group.  I  know  it  has  de veloijod  some  student 
leaders  who  have  helped  to  cool  things  around  the  school  wlien  things 
seemed  to  be  getting  a  little  rough.  Tliey  were  part  of  a  gi*oup  that 
were  out  ii  :he  hall  when  the  teachers  were  patroling  on  a  trial  basis 
and  their  appi*oach  to  students  was  not  vigilantism  at  all.  Their  ap- 
proach was  to  stop,  speak  to  the  student,  ask  him  why  he  was  in  the 
hall,  why  he  didn't  like  the  class,  and  to  offer  to  help  him  if  he  could 
come  to  the  mp  room.  They  offered  to  take  him  to  his  class  and  exi)lain 
to  the  teacher  lie  was  coming  back  to  the  class.  In  other  words,  it  was 
principally  a  student-to-student  approach. 

Chairman  Peppeu.  Mr.  Selub,  I  think  all  of  us  are  awai-o,  as  Dr. 
Baden  testified,  that  Tve  ought  to  start  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  scliool 
system  to  try  to  detect  those  students  who  liave  <a  predeliction  toward 
w^hat  we  would  call  antisocial  conduct. 

If  they  have  hearing,  or  seeing,  or  speech  defects,  for  example,  we 
have  a  program  to  teacn  them,  to  help  them.  But  if  a  child  is  just  not 
properly  balanced,  not  normal  in  his  or  her  reaction,  and  seems  to  have 
an  antisocial  attitude,  there  isn^  really  anything  to  do  about  it  in  the 
school  system  at  the  present  time,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Sblub.  There  are  guidance  counselors  even  in  the  elementary 
schoids.  They  try  to  work  with  youngsters,  but  the  numbers  arc  in- 
adequate, I  suppose,  and  not  enough  is  known  about  this. 

Thei-e  was  recentljr  a  report  from  England  about  the  fact  that  the 
attitudes  developed  m  working  students  and  antisocial  attitudes  from 

Soorer  kids  at  the  ages  of  6  and  7.  Now,  I  really  don't  know  what  can 
3  done  about  that,  except  to  provide  them  some  better  opportunity, 
even  earlier  down  the  line. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Do  you  a^ee,  to  summarize  the  problem,  that 
the  school  authority,  the  educational  people  who  know  how  to  work 
on  the  problem  of  how  to  educate,  that  those  people  and  the  medical 
people  should  collaborate  in  devising  and  designing  plans  that  will  be, 
m  tneir  opinion,  the  best  possible  plans  to  use  in  dealing  with  this 
problem  of  drug  use  and  abuse  and  addiction;  and  then  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  should  collaborate  in  the  funding  of  those 
programs,  and  in  tl  ,e  execution  of  th.*m  ?  Do  you  agree  to  that  1 

Mr.  Selub.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  the  only  approach  I  think  will  work.  It 
has  to  start  when  these  kids  are  young,  really  j^oung,  to  avoid  the 
alienation  that  seems  to  go  up.  Of  course,  it  requires  other  moves  on 
the  part  of  society  so  that  these  young  people  will  not  feel  that  society 
doesn^  care  for  tiiem. 

Chairman  Pepper.  You  might  ask  why  we,  a  crime  committee,  are 
concerned  about  drugs  in  the  schools.  It  is^because  we  know  from  many, 
many  sources  that  drugs  have  a  great  relationship,  a  very  direct  re- 
lationship, to  crime  in  this  country.  If  the  children  learn  to  be  users 
of  drugs  in  the  schools,  after  a  while  they  are  going  to  go  out  on  the 
8tr^.  One  of  the  witnesses  testified  the  other  day  that  the  students 
pushers  got  too  busy  sometimes  to  stay  in  school,  they  had  to  get  out 
on  the  street  to  peddle  drugs  in  order  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 
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In  ]nv  city  of  Miami,  the  son  of  one  of  the  top  businessmen  became 
addicted  to  dni^  in  the  school  and  died  at  18  yeai"S  of  age  from  an 
overdose  of  heroin.  ,    .r.  ± 

It  is  not  the  only  tragedy.  About  227  youngsters  under  19  years  of 
age  died  in  New  York  last  year,  about  40  or  50  of  them  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  chances  are  that  they  started,  or  got  some  encouragement 
for  tlieir  addiction,  in  some  of  the  scfhools  they  attended.  We  are  'con- 
cerned about  stopping  them  from  adding  to  those  figures. 

We  get  estimates  that  you  have  anywhere  from  200,000  to  400,000 
addicts  in  New  York  City,  alone.  We  don't  want  to  see  that  addict 
population  added  to  by  those  that  are  learning  and  coming  out  of  the 
schools.  Maybe  we  can  stop  it  there.  And  then  do  what  we  can  with 
that  mountain  of  a  problem  of  those  that  are  already  out  tb^re,  that 
are  already  addicted,  some  of  them  hard  core. 

You  are  getting  Federal  money  for  certain  educational  programs. 
We  hope  we  caai  help  you  in  this  area.  ,  ,  s 

Any  recommendations  you  have,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have,  if 
you  would  like  to  amplify.  ,  .  . 

Mr.  Selub.  I  would  like  to  submit  something  to  the  committee  in 
writing,  if  I  may.  .      ^    •    •  x 

(The  recommendations  had  not  been  received  at  time  of  printing.) 

Chairman  Pepper.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Selub.  We 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  Baumann,  a  teacher  at  Franklin  K. 
Lane  High  School  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Be  seated  please. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  BAUMANN,  TEACHER,  FRANKIIN  K.  LANE 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  BROOKLYN,  N.T. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  are  a  teacher  at  Franklin  K.  Lane? 
Mr.  Battmann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  have  spoken  to  you  on  several  ^)ccasions  prior  to  the 
bearings  with  respect  to  some  of  the  problems  at  Franklin  K.  Lane.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Battmann.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  have  heard  it  said  here  this  afternoon  that  Mr. 
Silverman's  appraisal  of  what  was  going  on  in  Frai/Liin  K.  I/»iie  was 
exaggerated.  6o  you  find  it  to  be  so  ? 

Mr.  BAt;MANN.  I  think  the  committee  has  to  understand  what  hap- 
pens when  the  media  gets  involved  with  a  school,  particularly  in  the 
instance  of  Lane.  Our  experience  with  the  newspapers  or  with  any 
of  the  other  media  has  not  been  too  good,  except  in  certain  instances* 

I  think  that  while  I  was  not  aware  of  any  information  that  was 
not  factual,  I  think  the  presentation  of  some  of  that  infor  nation  was 
misleading.  Specifically,  1  remember  one  line  from,  I  thiiik,  the  first 
piece  that  was  done  on  the  "Six  O'clock  News,"  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  prostitutes  carried  on  activities  in  the  building. 

That  can  be  interpreted  in  any  number  of  ways.  It  is  my  experience 
that  there  is  some  of  this  kind  of  activity  going  on  in  the  sch^l,  both 
homosexual  and  heterosexual.  As  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  1  feel 
it  is  probably  very,  very  small.  But  it  was  true  that  one  of  the  under- 
cover agents  was  solicited  while  ho  was  in  the  building. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Jlr.  Baumann.  With  respect  to 
I>vostitution  and  homosexual  activities,  would  you  say  that  they  go 
oji  while  the  school  is  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  don't  have  any  personal  experience  with  that,  but 
I  have  heard  it  has  happened  in  the  building.  And  as  I  said,  I  think 
it  is  probably  mre.  But  that  kind  of  thing  can  be  easily  sensationalized, 
and  1  am  not  saying  Mr.  Silverman  did  that.  But  it  is  the  kind  of  news 
story  that  is  received  that  way  in  the  press,  and  can  be  very  easily 
presented  that  way. 

Mr.  Brasco.  I  know.  But  suppose  we  are  talking  about  one  or  two 
instances.  It  would  seem  to  me — I  don't  know,  I  was  bom  and  bred  in 
New  York,  I  was  the  athletic  director  at  the  Brownsville  Boys  Club 
which  is  not  far  from  T^ane  school.  I  practiced  criminal  law  for  10 
years  and  tried  every  case  irpm  murder  to  spitting  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  I  don't  consider  myself  to  be  particularly  naive  or  one  who  is 
easily  shocked,  but  when  you  hear  what  is  going  on  in  a  school  during 
school  hours,  it  is  shocking  to  me. 

I  would  hope  that  it  is  shocking  to  everyone  else  in  the  educational 
field,  and  even  if  it  is  only  one  instance,  it  ought  to  be  shocking  enough 
to  want  to  do  something  about  it. 

Is  there  anything  being  done  about  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
of  homosexuality  and  prostitution  that  goes  on  at  Lane  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Baumann.  To  my  knowledge,  we  are  limited  in  the  number  of 
people  that  we  have  in  the  building  that  can  deal  vnth  other  kinds 
of  problems.  This  is  a  relatively  new  one,  as  far  as  anybody  I  am 
familiar  with  in  the  building  can  ascertain.  I  am  led  to  believe  it  does 
exist  in  some  other  schools  throughout  the  city. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Is  it  true— and  1  have  heara  this  not  only  from  Mr. 
Silverman,  but  from  parents— that  there  are  certain  hallways,  stair- 
ways, or  places  in  Franklin  K.  Lane  where  this  activity  takes  place. 

Mr.  Baumann.  Y^,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Brasco  That  is  true.  Is  it  also  true  that  condition  has  gone  un- 
attended? 

Mr.  Baumann.  These  cases  I  would  imagine  are  the  kind  of  cases 
that  staff  members  would  not  be  aware  of  if  they  were  treated.  I  do 
not  specifically  have  knowledge  of  any  of  these  that  have  been. 

I  do  know  that  a  number  of  guidance  counselors  have  been  working 
with  students  who  are  allegedly  homosexuals. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Are  you  itware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  sales  of  drugs 
going  on  in  and  aroimd  the  school  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  Yes,  I  was. 

Mr*  Brasco.  Before  Mr.  Silverman  and/or  any  narcotics  imdercover 
team  came  in,  was  there  any  request  from  the  school  for  assistance? 

Mr.  Baumann.  On  several  occasions* 

Mr.  Brasco.  To  the  police  to  do  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  On  several  occasions  in  the  fall  of  1971,  the  deans 
and  the  assistant  principals  specifically  requested  tliat  undercover 
teams  be  brought  into  the  Duilding.  They  felt  tnere  was  enough  activity 
to  justify  the  presence  of  a  team. 
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The  police,  after  the  first  request,  told  them  that  they  were  strapped 
for  niaiiix^wer  and  they  didn't  have  anyone  available.  But  if  they  did 
come  in,  they  would  need  what  they  called  a  "stool,"  wliich  is  a  student 
informer  in  the  building,  and  that  if  the  deans  could  provide  them 
with  such  a  {>ei*son  they  would  be  moi'e  inclined  to  come  in  once  they 
had  a  line  of  information  to  come  in. 

The  dean  did  in  fact  later  bust  a  student  on  a  possession  of  heroin 
charge,  and  the  student  agreed  to  cooperate,  and  the  police  were  then 
again  called  and  at  that  point  they  still  could  not  come  in.  It  was  not 
until  Mr.  Silverman  got  mvolved  that  the  Brooklyn  South  Narcotics 
Squad  actually  did  get  involved. 

What  annoys  me  about  it  is  why  does  it  take  NBC  to  get  a  police 
undercover  team  into  a  high  school  that  is  requesting  assistance  ? 

Mr.  Bk.\sco.  Why  couldn't  they  come  in  up  to  that  point,  until  Mr. 
Silveman  did.  You  mentioned  .everyone  except  the  principal.  Was 
he  for  it  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Battmanx.  Mr.  Selub,  to  my  knowledge,  has  always  cooperated 
100  percent  with  undercover  operation  in  the  building. 

Mr.  BuAsoo.  Why  couldn't  tney  come  in,  as  you  indicatefi,  until  NBC 
came  in? 

Mr.  Baumaxn.  Apparently  there  wasn't  enough  "heat"  and  I  use 
the  t^rm  advisedly  m  the  particular  situation,  w?iere  the  police  were 
willing  to  act. 

Mr.  Brasco.  You  were  here  for  the  hearings  and  you  heard  some  of 
the  police  witnesses.  Are  you  saying  we  •  •^d  UiOre  "heat"  on  the  police 
department  to  get  them  to  come  in,  or  is  what  the  police  department 
said  accurate,  that  the  schools  did  not  want  them  in  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  think  probably  both  are4rne  in  specific  instances. 
We  have,  on  former  occasions,  made  requests  to  the  police  and  did  have 
them  come  in.  In  this  particular  instance  they  said  they  couldn't. 

Now,  understand.  Congressman  Brasco,  this  is  following,  I  imagine, 
what  was  a  big  departmental  shakeup  in  the  New  York  City  Police 
Department  over  narcotics  corruption,  and  I  was  led  to  believe  at  the 
time  that  there  was  a  tremendous  pressure  on  the  police  to  make  arrests 
of  large  quantities,  which  is  not  readily  done  in  the  schools. 

A  conflict  in  police  philosophy,  I  imagine.  The  police  would  much 
rather  make  a  big  bust  than  they  would  a  small  one. 

Mr.  Brasco.  In  connection  with  the  incidence  of  violence  in  the 
school  we  were  discussing  today,  that  were  not  reported  for  2  months : 
What  is  your  experience  as  a  teacher  with  that?  Is  that  kind  of  re- 
porting frowned  upon  by  supervisory  authorities  beyond  the  school 
principals? 

Mr.  Batjmann.  As  I  understand  it — I  can  only  talk  from  my  experi- 
ence as  it  relates  to  the  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School— there  was  at 
one  time  prior  to  this  occasion  that  was  brouffht  up,  some  problem  over 
the  reporting  of  "untoward  incidents."  As  I  understand  it,  originally 
when  the  circular  came  down,  a  secretary  assigned  to  the  dean's  office, 
and  later  to  the  assistant  principal's  ofiice,  prepared  those  reports  as 
th^  accumulated  and  mailed  them  to  the  board. 

I  was  later  led  to  believe  that  there  was  some  question  as  to  the 
number  of  things  that  were  being  reported  and  Mr.  Selub  requested 
that  upon  the  tabulation  of  that  report,  it  be  submitted  to  him  and  he 
would  see  that  it  reached  the  board  of  education. 
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Mr.  Brasco.  Why,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  2-month  delay 
encountered  ? 

Mr.  Baumanx.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Selub  about  that  in  his  office,  and  he 
told  me,  that  after  the  submission  of  one  of  the  reports  prior  to  this 
delay,  he  received  a  telephone  call  from  the  superintendent,  who 
wanted  to  know,  and  I  will  give  you  an  exact  quote  on  this,  "Wliat  the 
hell  was  going  on  in  the  school."  And  Mr.  Selub  asked  him  why,  and 
the  superintendent  said,  "Well  this  report  is  not  exactly  what  we 
expected." 

Mr.  Selub  at  that  time  told  me  that  the  superintendent  did  not  tell 
him  in  so  many  words,  not  to  send  that  report,  that  kind  of  vei^vt 
again,  but  that  he  did  get  the  message. 

I  think  it  was  at  that  point  when  he  decided  he  had  better  find  out 
what  other  principals  were  doing  and  what  things  were  happening  in 
the  rest  of  tlie  system. 

On  a  later  date  I  also  understood  that  those  reports  were  requested 
by  the  board  of  education  and  then  submitted  to  them. 

Mr.  Brasco.  We  are  talking  about  a  local  school  superintendent  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brasco.  That  would  be  what  district? 

Mr.  Baumann.  That  was  Assistant  Superintendent  Dombrow. 

Now,  very  shortly  after  that,  Mr.  Dombrow  paid  a  visit  to  the  school. 
This  was  during  the  whole  controversy  over  the  NBC  series  was  up  in 
the  air.  I  think  at  thut  date  there  had  not  yet  been  any  presentation  on 
the  New  York  network.  And  Mr.  Dombrow  came  aud  we  met  in  Mr. 
Selub's  office  and  Mr.  Dombrow  expressed  to  Mr.  Selub  and  my  com- 
mittee and  other  members  of  Mr.  Selub's  administration,  there  was  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  heat  about  Lane  High  School,  that  various 
lef?islative  bodies  were  seriously  thinking  of  investigating  what  was 
going  on,  not  only  at  Lane,  but  at  other  schocls,  legislative  bodies  both 
at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the  State  level. 

He  requested  that  we  attempt  to  work  together  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems  and  he  also  requested  that  Mr.  Selub  and  myself  submit 
reports  to  him  in  writing  on  how  we  saw  the  problem  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Selub  and  I  both  did  submit  those  reports  and  I  think  mine 
was  dated  March  24.  The  committee  has  a  copy  of  that  I  never  received 
a  response  or  acknowledgement  that  he  received  it. 

Mr.  Brasco.  This  is  Dombrow  you  are  talking  about  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Brasco.  Did  you  have  a  fuither  conversation  with  Mr.  Selub 
about  the  problems  of  f  ollowup  ? 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  think  we  did  discuss  it.  I  don't  remember  any  spe- 
cific dates.  I  had  said  to  Mr.  Selub,  I  hadn't  heard  anything  from  Mr. 
Dombrow  about  this.  I  really  didn't  expect  to  hear  from  him,  once  tlie 
NBC  series  was  over. 

Mr.  Brasco.  The  interesting  and  intriguing  thing  is  that  most  edu- 
cators are  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  remove  secrecy  from  govern- 
ment, but  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  hearings  we  get,  they  advocate 
secrecy  about  what  they  are  doing  or  not  doing  in  the  schools. 

One  of  the  most  critical  problems  we  are  faced  with  is  the  problem  of 
schools :  How  can  they  be  returned  to  their  t  -  ^'  -onal  function  of  edu- 
cating young  people. 
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To  advocate  we  bring  television  cameras  into  every  hearing  room 
of  every  legislative  body  in  the  country,  but  if  we  do  it  to  see  what  is 
going  on  in  the  schools,  then  everybody  gets  upset  and  the  news  media 
exaggerates  when  it  comes  to  the  schools,  but  never  when  it  comes  to  an 
assessment  of  what  is  going  on  in  government.  This  is  apparently,  the 
position  of  educators. 

Mr.  Bau3Cann.  I  don't  think  

Mr.  Brasoo.  It  is  highly  inconsistent. 

Mr.  BAU31ANX.  I  don't  think  the  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  so  much  one 
of  let's  say  individual  incompetence  in  the  bureaucracy,  as  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  the  existence  of  a  bureaucracy  that  allow  officials  to  operate 
removed  from  public  view.  As  you  know,  throughout  the  school  system 
there  is  a  tremendous  fear  on  tiie  part  of  anybody  tKat  is  involved  in 
it,  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  professional  members  of  the  board, 
to  stay  away  from  what  are  known  as  sensitive  areas.  There  has  been 
a  controversy  raging  over  what  should  be  done  about  violence  in  the 
schools  and  what  should  be  done  about  narcotics  in  the  schools  speci- 
fically, because  of  so-called  sensitive  areas. 

I  am  sure  Congressman  Rangel  knows  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Some  of  these  are  related  to  race  and  it  is  a  highly  sensitive  area. 

Mr.  Rangei^.  What  is  so  sensitive  about  black  people  ? 

Mr.  BAirjkUNN.  You  probably  

Mr.  Banoel.  Let's  find  out,  because  a  lot  is  attributed  to  black  folks 
being  sensitive  and  that  is  one  of  the  issues  I  was  raising  with  my 
colleagues.  You  are  not  talking  about  identifying  addicts? 

Mr.  BAUMANN.  No;  I  am  referring  to  the  sensitivity  of  everybody 
about  a  very  touchy  question — race. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Let's  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Baukann.  You  probably  know  that  Lane  was  one  of  those 
schools  that  was  torn  by  racial  strife  and  by  the  decentralization 
issue  and  a  number  of  other  tra^c  things  that  came  out  in  the  1968 
teachers  strike.  For  a  long  period  of  time  Lane,  like  many  other 
schools,  went  through  hell.  The  kids  went  through  hell  and  tliey  were 
the  primary  victims  of  what  was  happening  to  the  school. 

The  teachers  went  through  hell,  the  principals  went  through  hell, 
and  the  superintendent  who  had  to  be  on  the  scene  also  went  through 
hell.  It  wasn't  pleasant  for  anybody  who  was  involved. 

It  took  a  long  time  at  Lane  for  that  kind  of  a  thing  to  subside.  It 
has  subsided  to  a  great  extent;  but  it  has  been  replaced  by  another 
kind  of  problem,  which  I  feel  the  board  still  thinks  is  a  racial  problem, 
and  it  is  not.  And  that  is  the  problem  of  criminal  activity,  purely 
criminal  activity  in  the  school.  Again,  it  is  not  the  teachers  that  are 
the  primary  victims  of  this  crime,  but  the  students,  themselves. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Who  is  sensitive  about  it  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  don't  know,  but  I  wish  people  would  begia  to  talk 
about  it. 

Mr.  Brasoo.  This  is,  and  I  say  this  quite  candidly.  I  know  my  col- 
league and  friend  and  I  dont  say  it  as  a  congressional  amenity,  I 
mean  that.  We  discussed  this  thing  quite  candidly  and  I  don't  object — 
he  mentioned  before  about  my  obiection  to  people  goit^  to  college.  I 
don't  object  to  anythinjaf.  We  are  here  to  try  to  be  helpruL  What  1  do 
object  to,  very  simply,  is  the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  hoard  of  education 
to  identify  what  the  problems  are  in  a  particular  school  setting  and  to 
go  in  and  teach  those  problems,  notwithstanding  who  is  sensitive  or 
not. 
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I  think  that  is  secondary.  I  think  a  problem  is  a  problem.  And  that 
is  the  only  thii^  I  am  concerned  about  and  I  would  say  this  quite 
candidly,  Mr.  Baumann,  with  all  of  riose  davs  that  you  had  in 
schools— and  I  know  that  to  some  extent  it  still  exists,  witli  strife 
generated  hy  race  or  any  other  problem,  that  the  real  problem,  as  I  see 
It,  is  lack  of  leadership  m  the  teaching  profession.  Those  things  should 
not  be  able  to  exist  if  the  leadeirship  is  adequate  to  meet  the  problem. 

Again,  I  become  very  concerned  when  NBC  is  able  to  film — and  I 
spoke  to  someone  else  about  it  a  little  while  ago,  I  don't  remember 
who.  They  said  they  weren't  that  close,  they  had  to  use  some  Lnses.  I 
don't  care  how  close.  It  would  seem  to  me  something  about  the  psy- 
chology of  criminality  to  some  extent,  unless  they  are  really  cocky 
and  sure  that  no  one  is  around,  to  cet  in  their  way  at  all.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  caught  near  a  truck  they  don't  know  about  and  tliey  are 
not  going  to  be  aealing  with  someone  they  have  just  met  for  2  weeks, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  be  doing  any  of  these  things  unless  they  are 
^e  this  is  a  safe  territory. 

And  that  is  how  they  were  able  to  film  them.  I  don't  know  what  kind 
of  cameras  were  used,  but  I  can  tell  you,  I  saw  the  dice  going  from 
liand  to  hand,  as  well  as  everyone  else,  and  I  saw  the  crap  game  going 
on  witti  the  policeman  or  security  guard  not  too  far  away. 

This  is  the  problem.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  difficult  thing  for  me 
to  accept,  that  one  would  object  to  NBC  or  anyone  else  takin  a  look 
at  it 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  BaUjgel. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  J ust  one  question^  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sir,  we  don't  know  what  gooa  is  (opiing  out  of  the  hearings.  Some 
very  serious  accusations  have  been  made  against  your  profession,  as 
well  as  against  the  board  of  educatioji.  And  certainly  the  Department 
of  Health  has  admitted  the  charges  in  the  indictment. 

Now,  you  heard  from  your  cdleagues  today — and  certainly  there  is 
no  comparison  with  the  testimony  we  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coin,  to  indicate  anything  different— more  kids  are  dying  of  heroin 
addiction  than  any  other  cause. 

My  question  to  you,  as  a  member  of  the  United  Federation  of 
Teadiers,  is:  do  you  attend  meeting  outside  of  Franklin  K.  Lane 
High  School? 

Mr.BAUHANN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  You  attend  meetings  on  a  city  wide  basis  ? 
Mr.BAtJMANN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Ranoel.  Do  you  discuss  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  except 
for  the  problem  of  race  ? 

Mr.  Baitjiann.  Not  at  any  of  the  legislative  meetings.  It  was  the 
subject  of  a  special  committee  report  in  1970.  That  was  prepared  and 
submitted  to  the  board  of  education,  I  believe,  in  June  of  1970. 

Mr.  Bangel.  Does  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  talk  about 
a  disease  which  allegedly  is  killing  more  youngsters  than  any  other 
single  disease?  Do  they  discuss  this  as  the^  cSscuss  anything  else? 

Mr.  Baukann.  I  don't  remember  any  specific  meeting  that  was  de- 
voted to  it,  Congressman.  I  know  there  were  individual  motions  that 
were  passed  by  the  delegate  assembly.  Offhand,  I  don't  specifically 
remember* 

Mr.  Ranoel.  As  a  Stete  legislator,  I  never  voted  against  any  bill 
to  increase  the  pensions  or  ssuaries  or  fringe  benefits  of  any  teacher 
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in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  you  just  don't  understand  how  badly 
I  feel  that  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  could  not  in  return  just 
concern  tiiemselves  with  the  problems  of  kids'  welfare. 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  that,  Congressman. 

Mr.RANOEL.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Baumann,  I  just  want  to  ask  you  one  (ques- 
tion. You  impress  me  as  being  a  knowledgeable  and  conscientious 
teacher.  Incidentally,  I  taught  school  1  year  of  my  life  and  at  a  uni- 
versity law  school  another  year.  So  I  am  interested  in  the  matters  of 
education. 

What  would  you  suggest  as  to  the  kind  of  program  which  should 
be  devised  to  deal  with  such  problems  as  witn  respect  to  drugs  and 
violence  that  you  have  in  Lane  school  ? 

Mr.  BAmLA.NX.  Specifically,  I  think  any  program  that  is  instituted 
has  to  be  twofold.  It  has  to  be  pmentive  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it 
also  has  to  deal  with  pushers  in  the  building.  Preventative  programs 
will  depend  to  a  great  eictent  on  the  proper  training  of  personnel 
specifically  teachers.  There  is  no  program  in  New  York  City  that*! 
Imow  of  today  that  offers  teachers  intensive  traininj;  in  the  recognition 
only  of  narcotic  symptoms.  None  that  I  know  of  that  are  available  to 
the  entire  staff. 

That  is  an  absolute  necessity  because  we  have  people  in  our  build- 
ing that  wouldn't  know  narcotic  paraphernalia  if  they  fell  over  it, 
they  wouldn't  know  marihuana  if  they  smelled  it  in  the  halls.  There 
is  a  very,  very  strong  need,  and  I  think  every  teacher  should  have  that 
kind  oftraining. 

Chairman  Pepper.  What  else,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Baumann.  I  think,  also,  you  need  enabling  le^lation  that 
would  permit  as  the  need  be,  periodic  sweeps  of  high  schools  by  police 
undercover  teams,  because  I  believe  that  is  the  only  way  you  are  going 
to  catch  a  pusher  in  the  school.  There  is  too  much  of  the  Reeling  among 
the  students  that  to  turn  the  name  of  a  pusher  over  to  anyone  in  the 
position  of  authority  is  like  signing  your  own  death  warrant. 

Now,  the  pushers  come  from  the  neighborhoods  that  the  kids  come 
from.  Those  kids  have  to  go  back  to  those  neighborhoods.  "Whether  it 
is  narcotics  or  just  cases  of  out  and  out  crime  in  the  school,  we  have 
numerous  instances  where  students  have  acted  as  plaintiffs  and  wit- 
ness^ in  cases  and  have  been  harassed.  That  has  to  be  permitted  in  the 
schools  wherever  possible. 

Now,  the  only  safe  way  to  expose  pushers  in  a  building  is  with  un- 
dercover agents.  That,  I  think,  is  vitally  important. 

Cliair man  Pepper.  Anything  else? 

Mr*  Baumann.  I  would  also  favor  an  alternative  school  approach 
for  addicts  to  get  them  out  of  the  mainstream  of  the  school,  f  think 
there  is  one  area  that  this  committee  hasn't  really  touched  upon,  and 
that  crime  that  is  related  to  narcotics  in  tThe  schools.  You  have  large 
numbers— this  is  systemwide— large  numbers  of  extortions,  ripoffs, 
and  muggings  in  and  around  the  schools  and  the  reports  of  students 
carrying  money  around  in  their  sox,  hidden  about  their  bodies,  or 
stashed  some  place  in  the  building,  are  true* 

There  are  many  students  that  attend  New  York  City  high  schools 
that  will  not  go  into  cafeterias,  will  not  enter  lavatories,  and  are 
afraid  to  walk  the  halls  alone,  and  will  purposely  avoid  certain  stair- 
wells in  the  building.  Tliat  kind  oj*  an  atmosphere  is  not  an  atmosphere 
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that  I  would  want  my  son  in.  I  don't  think  any  parent  should  be 
forced  to  send  a  child  to  a  school  that  can't  provide  reasonable  safety. 
We  are  not  asking  for  an  armed  camp.  We  are  asking  for  a  reason- 
able amount  of  safety,  where  a  parent  and  a  student  can  be  relatively 
sure  that  they  are  gomg  to  get  home  in  one  piece.  That  hasn't  always 
been  true  at  Lane  or  any  one  of  20  or  25  other  hiffh  schools  around 
t:.e  city.  ^ 

Ona  of  the  big  problems  that  wo  have  had  in  New  York  Citv  is  that 
certain  schools  get  exposure  in  the  media,  other  schools  don^t.  ^Vhat 
happens  is,  a  parent  that  has  a  child  that  does  not  attend  the  school 
that  has  been  exposed  in  the  media,  thinks  that  the  school  he  attends 
IS  a  good  school.  That  is  not  necessarily  true.  There  are  incidents  tiiat 
take  place  m  every  one  of  these  schools  in  New  York  City.  Remember 
that  most  of  these  are  large  schools.  Some  of  them  are  worse  than 
others.  Lane  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  kmd  of  narcotics  problems 
that  other  New  York  City  schools  have. 

But  it  does  have  a  crime  problem.  I  think  that  is  specifically  re- 
lated to  narcotics.  You  can  pick  any  one  of  the  percentages  that  any 
one  of  the  commissions  have  stated,  from  55  percent  street  crime  to 
95  percent  of  street  crime  related  to  narcotics. 

We  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  because  it  gets  to  a  point  where 
the  kids  walk  in  fear. 

Chairman  Pepper.  Mr.  Baumann  we  thank  you  very  much. 

If  you  would  like  to  submit  to  us  some  memo,  some  written  sug- 
gestions, we  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

(The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record  from  Mr. 
Baumann.) 

March  24,  lOlZ 

Memorandom  to:  Oscar  Dombwow,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Brooklyn 
High  Schools. 

From:  James  Baumann,  U.F.T.  Chapter  Chairman,  FrantUn  K.  Lane  Hlirh 
School. 

Re  Mr.  Dombrow's  request  of  March  16th  for  a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  at  Lane  High  School. 

1.  NAKCOnCS 

narcotic  drugs  has  long  been  a  serious  problem  at  Lane 
High  School.  The  Central  Board  and  the  ChanceUor's  Office  have  done  little 
in  conjunction  with  law  enforcement  agencies  to  combat  illicit  drug  traffic,  push- 
ers,  addicts  (student  and  non-student)  and  narcotic-rotated  criminal  activity  in 
the  school.  Much  of  the  extortion  and  theft  in  the  building  is  related  to  narcotics. 
The  only  known  attempt  of  110  Livingston  Street  to  deal  with  the  drug  traffic 
at  Lan<'  came  during  a  short  period  in  the  1070-1971  school  year  when  the  special 
flying  squad"  of  security  guards  was  assigned  to  the  school  and  made  a  number 
of  arrests  for  i)ossession  of  drugs.  Too  often,  students  arrested  and  charged 
with  iUegal  possession  are  returned  to  their  school  or  "traded  off*  to  another 
high  school. 

2.  BEAniNO  RCTABDATIO:^ 

^J?J^  JSS^^^^  youngsters  come  to  Lane  each  year  from  core  areas  (such 
as  JHS  271  and  IS  ^  in  Ocean  HiU-Brownsville)  with  reading  scores  three  to 
five  years  below  grade  level  and,  therefore,  have  great  difficulty  and  meet  with 
fnistration  in  coping  with  even  the  most  elementary  reading  material  available 
on  the  high  school  level.  A  heavy  concentration  of  youngsters  with  severe  reading 
retardation  in  a  school  with  limited  resources  malces  it  much  more  difficult  to 
give  remedial  opportunities  to  the  lai^^e  numbers  of  irtudents  who  need  special 
help.  Al«o  in  recent  years  a  significant  number  of  high  school  applications  of 
non-readers  were  altered  by  feeder  schools  after  the  high  school  had  rejected 
them  for  inadequate  reading  scores.  (See  study  prepared  by  Assistant  Principal 
(Guidance)  1970) 
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3.  STUDENT  ATTITUDES 

The  great  majority  of  Lane  students  come  from  feeder  schools  where  violence 
and  disruption  have  not  In^n  uncommon  over  the  last  few  years.  Many  come 
deeply  frustrated  and  tend  to  become  quickly  alienated  from  I/ane.  Many  resent 
having  to  make  the  long  trip  from  Brownsville  and  Bedford-Stuyvesant  via  the 
IXD  and/or  BMT  lines.  For  many  there  is  resentment  against  the  school  which 
is  located  in  a  white  middle  class  neighborhood  that  is  quite  different  from 
their  own  environment  Last  September  approximflt<>ly  80%  of  the  incoming 
cla^  came  from  relatively  distant  feeder  schools  in  Brooklya 

4,  POVEKTT  AND  CBIME 

Many,  many  of  our  youngsters  come  from  areas  which  have  been  designated 
as  poverty  areas  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  dispensing  ESEA 
funds  under  Title  L  These  arear  are  also  designated  as  high  crime  areas  by  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department.  To  the  same  extent  as  poverty  is  related  to 
crime  criminality  is  often  brought  into  the  school  The  school  administration  and 
faculty  have  been  unable  to  deal  successfully  with  the  abnormally  high  con- 
centration of  juvenile  offenders  operating  withUn  the  school  without  additional 
personnel  and  supportive  services. 

6.  ALIENA'ilOV  OF  THE  LOCAL  OOMMUNITjT 

The  decrease  In  the  number  of  local  children  attending  Lane  has  been  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  upsurge  of  crime  and  disruption  since  1965.  With  the 
number  of  local  children  coming  to  Lane  sharply  reduced  there  has  been  a 
corresponding  increased  alienation  of  the  surrounding  community  which  views 
Lane  as  a  menace  rather  than  an  asset  Evidence  of  the  fear  of  the  local  com- 
munities of  Woodhaven  and  Cypress  Hills  can  be  found  in  an  examination  of 
the  cUiSS  lists  from  JHS  210  in  Woodhaven.  On  June  30,  1971  there  were  108 
graduates  in  the  Lane  zone  whose  names  appeared  on  the  list  notices.  Of  that 
number  13  suddenly  had  a  ''change  of  address"  over  the  summer  and  were  trans- 
fered  to  nearby  Bichmond  Hill  or  John  Adams  High  School,  5  transferred  to 
Edison  Vocational  High  School,  14  were  accepted  in  private  or  parochial  schools, 
5  enrolled  in  schools  outside  the  city.  In  total,  almost  one-third  of  those  students 
on  list  notices  in  June  did  not  come  to  Lane,  An  examination  of  the  rolls  of 
nearby  parochial  schools  will  Indicate  that  each  year  hundreds  of  local  youngs- 
ters are  escaping  the  public  school  system  because  of  the  fear  of  most  residents 
of  the  ei^calating  criminality  in  city  schools. 

6.  LACK  OF  StlPPOBTIVE  SEBVICES 

In  spite  of  the  f&ct  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  Lane  during  the  1970- 
1971  school  year  was  an  abysmally  low  58%,  by  far  the  lowest  in  Queens  County 
and  among  the  lowest  in  Kings  County,  the  Central  Board  of  Education  made 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  widespread  truancy.  No  special  attendance  team  is 
assigned  to  the  school  Similarly,  there  are  only  3  security  guards  to  protect 
student  health  and  safety. 

7.  TRUANCY  AND  THB  IN-SCHOOL  DBOPOUT  , 

There  are  presently  on  the  Lane  attendance  rolls  approximately  600  to  1,000 
youngsters  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all  or  who  attend  so  infrequently  that 
they  are  not  being  educated.  The  youngsters  in  this  latter  group,  chronic  truants 
and  class  cutters  are  most  frequently  those  who  are  apt  to  engage  in  criminal 
and  disruptive  behavior.  The  present  state  law  prevents  a  principal  from  sus* 
pending  such  youths  more  than  twice  and  places  a  five  day  limitation  on  such 
suspenses.  This,  coupled  with  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  High  School  Office 
to  hold  a  Superintendent's  hearing  on  chronic  disruptors  forces  the  school  to  keep 
many  yoan^rters  whose  day  to  day  actions  make  It  dilBcult  (sometimes  Impos* 
slble)  to  conduct  a  meaningful  educational  program  for  the  8.000  students  who 
do  come  to  school,  do  attend  classes,  and  are  achieving  academically. 

S.  THE  FUNCnOZf  <Mr  THC  DKA58*  omOC 

At  Lane,  the  function  of  the  Deans  has  shifted  from  that  of  guidance  coun- 
sellor and  disdplinariikii  to  Uiat  of  law  enforcement  officer  and  district  attorney. 
The  sheer  number  of  reported  criminal  acts  (over  250)  compel  the  Deans  to 
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devote  most  of  their  time  and  energies  to  investigating  reports  of  arson,  ex- 
tortion, theft,  assault,  molestation,  etc.  Subsequently,  they  pay  less  attention 
to  noncriminal  acting  out  and  guidance  functions  for  students  who  have  prob- 
lems which  do  not  result  in  criminal  activity.  Generally,  the  problems  facing 
the  Deans  have  resulted  in  their  being  understaffed  and  overworked  on  clerical 
procedures  alone. 

9.  TH£  PHYSICAL  PLANT 

A  former  Sux>erintendent  of  Schools  observed  that  Lane's  curse  was  its  size. 
With  five  floors,  each  running  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  quadrangular  sliape,  with 
numerous  stairwells  in  every  corridor,  with  numerous  exits  into  the  street  and 
courtyards  it  is  all  but  imiKissible  to  control  entrance  and  egress  from  the  build- 
ing. During  the  February  to  June  lOTO  period  when  12  security  guards  were 
assigned  to  Lane  the  problem  of  unauthorized  entrance  and  movement  within 
the  building  was  to  a  great  extent  brought  under  control.  Since  the  subsequent 
cut  of  security  guards  from  12  to  6  to  3  many  of  the  problems  which  had  been 
alleviated  have  now  reappeared. 

10.  TH£  STUDENT  BOOT 

Although  Lane  is  on?  of  the  few  academic  high  schools  operating  ou  a  single 
session  the  presence  of  hundreds  of  youngsters  with  severe  educational  and 
emotional  problems  is  almost  overwhelming,  in  addition  to  the  1300  new  stu- 
dents the  schools  admits  each  year  from  feeder  schools  up  to  800  additional 
students  are  permitted  to  register  in  the  school  in  Septemi>er  and  October. 
While  many  of  these  students  have  Just  moved  into  the  Lane  zone  significant 
numbers  are  transfers  from  vocational  or  other  academic  high  schools  which 
originally  accepted  them  under  the  open  enrollment  or  skip  zone  plans.  A 
5tudy  prepared  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cohen,  Assistant  Principal,  for  Assistant  tluper- 
intendent  Zack  in  1970  showed  that  many  of  these  students  were  either  truants 
or  had  been  in  trouble  at  their  former  schools  (they  were  urged  to  transfer 
to  their  zoned  high  school — Lane).  There  are  also  those  youngsters  who  remain 
on  the  school  rolls  under  law  in  order  to  qualify  for  ADC  payment  and  the  18 
to  21  year  olds  who  have  acquired  few  course  credits  and  remain  in  school  to 
avoid  the  draft  Youngsters  such  as  these  often  demonstrate  severe  motiva- 
tional problems  and  frequently  become  involved  in  disruptive  activities. 

11.  THE  BOLE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OFFICE 

The  experience  of  the  Faculty  of  Franl-lin  K.  Lane  with  the  OfRce  of  High 
Schools  over  the  last  three  years  has  been  a  <H>ntiinial  source  of  frustration 
and  bitterness. 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  High  School  Office  is  more  concerned  about  fhf^ 
absence  of  riot,  news  headlines,  community  pressure  and  political  "heat"  than 
real  educational  problems  of  our  youngsters,  ^e  troubled  years  beMnd  us  df»uM)n* 
strate  with  few  exceptions  that  the  High  Schoo)  Office  can  only  react  in  times 
of  crisis,  ^e  alleged  supportive  role  the  High  School  Office  Is  suppoi^  to  play 
in  reference  to  the  High  Schools  simply  does  not  exist  The  Impact  of  all  this 
has  left  us  with  a  soured  attitude  desi^te  pro.iooncements  of  gHnuine  concern  by 
the  High  School  Office  which,  sadly,  we  re'^ive  only  with  dlsbeliet  Unfortu- 
nately, for  all  of  us,  the  High  School  Office  has  not  matf^  action  to  verbiage. 
Wb'jfJier  this  is  the  fault  of  the  Office,  Board  policies,  budget  cuts  should 
not  be  determined  at  this  point.  Needless  to  say,  the  t61e,  purpose  and  "con- 
cern" (for  school  problems)  of  the  High  School  Oflkse  seems  as  clouded  as  a 
5^teamer  in  the  North  Atlantic  fog.  It  continues  to  Mow  its  own  horn,  not  really 
knowing  where  its  been,  whore  it  is  or  where  it  is  going. 

12.  AnMINISTBATIVC  AND  FACULTT  MOBAIC 

Referring  to  110  Livl/igston  Street  teachers  and  administrators  have  said, 
"Those  peoi^e  down  there  dont  give  a  da^*n  about  what's  happening  here  unless 
the  heat  is  on  them."  It  would  not  be  nni^,1asonab1e  to  add  an  addendum  .  .  .  and 
even  then  yon  can't  be  sure  they  really  i!«ean  it  'This  is  a  wideqwead  feeling." 

Teadiers  are  faced  with  the  problen)f»  and  very  real  needs  of  atndents  on  a  day 
to  day  basis.  Aside  from  che  seriouv  educational  handicaps  which  significant 
numbers  of  students  at  Lane  demoa^crate  there  are  medical,  personal,  domestic, 
^otimial,  and  economic  problms  tvhidi  we  see  every  day.  There  are  too  many 
instances  where  we,  at  the  school,  tte  powerless  and  very  often  helidess  in  these 
situations.  In  a  very  real  sense  we  feel  that  the  system  Is  only  paying  "lip 
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senice**  to  many  of  the  needs  of  students.  If  this  were  the  only  source  of  pro- 
fessional frustration  the  situation  might  be  more  hearahle. 

Many  youngsters  now  attending  Lane  come  from  core  areas  where  economic 
deprivation  is  widespread,  crime  is  rampant,  and  faith  in  the  ability  of  our  so- 
ciety to  deal  effectively  with  their  (the  students)  problems  is  virtually  non-ex- 
istent Crime  in  a  «ohool  serv  ing  such  youngsters  is  esi>ecially  intolerable.  It  is 
essential  that  criminal  activity  be  elhninate<l  as  completely  as  possible  in  scliools 
sen  ing  young^rs  from  high  crime  areas.  A  safe  school  does  three  things.  It  pro- 
vides a  safe  atmosphere  for  all  students  where  they  can  leam  without  fear  that 
they  will  be  "ripped  off"  or  othen\*ise  assaulted.  It  eases  the  concern  of  imrents 
for  tboir  children's  safety  and  helps  demonstrate  that  the  society  can  coi)e  effec- 
tivefy  with  serious  problems. 

While  we  would  like  to  believe  tliat  a  reasonably  safe  atmosphere  is  being 
provided  we  all  know  that  this  is  simply  not  the  reality  of  the  situation  at  Lane 
and  at  many  other  schools.  The  Board's  own  admittedly  grossly  inaccurate  sta- 
tistics on  school  violence  and  crime  indicate  that  the  situation  is  getting  worse 
with  each  passing  semester.  We  at  Lane  ha\'e  known  this  only  too  well  for  over 
three  years.  While  the  Board  was  afraid  to  speak  or  act  on  the  issue  because 
of  alleged  racial  overtones  or  insensitivity  we  were  called  **re-jiction- 
aries''.  When  we  became  angry  because  the  Board  was  publicly  and  budg- 
etarily  ignoring  the  situation  we  were  called  "childish  and  immature".  While 
conditions  have  continually  deteriorated  the  Board  has  found  the  supreme  ex- 
pedient ...  the  budget  cuts.  The  Public  may  be  padfied  with  this  drivel  but  we 
know  that  as  teachers  our  professional  advice  has  been  ignored  while  the  Chan- 
c^lor  w«it  to  Washington  last  fall  to  testify  against  the  Safe  Schools  Bill  of 
1971  which  would  Irnve  provided  federal  funds  for  school  security.  We  also  know 
that  the  Board  lobbied  for  Governor  Bockef^ler  to  veto  the  Disruptive  Student 
bill  last  year.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  teadier  morale  at  Lane  is  lower  than  it  has 
boen'in  years? 

13.  BUBEAtTCRATIC  POLITICS 

Passing  the  buck  is  a  favorite  pastime  of  bureaucrats  the  worid  over.  Tlie 
Board  is  not  immune  frcHn  this  debilitating  disease.  The  bureaucrats  at  110  Liv- 
ingston Street  are  able  to  hide  from  general  public  view,  expert  subtle  but  effec- 
tive pressure  on  teachers  and  administrators,  and  still  protect  themselves  if 
something  goes  wrong.  This  may  all  seem  like  a  sinister  jrfot  but  it  Is  basically 
the  fault  of  a  system  with  virtually  no  checks  and  balances. 

The  gyatem  of  suspenses  is  structured  so  that,  if  n^essary,  a  youngster  may  be 
referred  to  the  Superintendent's  level  for  an  administrntire  suspense.  However, 
this  basically  inadequate  system  (for  all  concerned)  has  been  subverted  by  subtle 
pressures  exerted  by  the  High  School  Office,  For  example,  a  Superintendent  once 
said  to  me,  We've  been  so  loaded  with  student  suspenses  we  can't  get  any  work 
done."  High  School  Principals  know  that  if  they  refer  "too  many"  students  tlieir 
professi(mal  ability  becomes  suspe^  at  headquarters.  CcHisequently  the  Principals 
become  very  reluctant  about  this  who!?  area  and  refer  only  those  cases  which  they 
feel  are  "safe"  for  them  (the  Principals)  and  even  thai  the  number  of  "safe" 
referrals  Is  purposely  k^t  low. 

Principals  also  know  superiors  will  questiim  (subtly)  their  ability  If  the  num- 
l>er  of  untoward  incidents  is  high.  (Figures  for  I>ane  attached.)  There  Is  a  re- 
luctance to  report  the  facts  accurately  (especially  if  they  are  high)  and  some 
times  repcrts  are  not  submitted  at  all. 

We  have  also  seen  Principols  become  scapegoats  in  situations  where  the  Board 
refused  to  support  a  Scho<H's  professional  staff.  It  has  almost  become  routine  for 
one  Principal  to  be  canned  so  another  can  be  assigned  and  given  sui^rt  In  this 
manner  the  dismissed  Principal  takes  the  blame  not  110  Livingst<m  Street 

That  the  Board  acts  only  when  the  "heat"  is  on  has  become  a  universal  truth 
of  the  school  system.  It  can  be  dem<m8trated  that  media  interest  (with  Its  at> 
tendant  pitfalls)  In  a  particular  school  does  result  In  getting  the  attention  of 
the  High  Office,  loosening  funds  occasionally  and  providing  some  temporary 
problem  solving.  We  can  also  demonstrate  that  the  lack  of  riot,  media  Interest 
or  major  calamity  results  In  High  Sdioot  Office  apathy  for  a  particular  8Cho<^ 
despite  the  counsel  of  the  school's  administration  and  faculty. 

The  professional  staff  at  110  Is  not  made  up  of  fools  constantly  doing  "bui^y 
work".  Many  are  highly  dedicated  people  who  are  In  very  t^uous  irituations 
afraid  to  speak  out  publicly  against  poUdes  of  the  lay'  Board  or  the  Chancellor. 
Apparently  speaking  out  against  what  is  Judged  professionally  as  had  policy  Is 
tantamount  to  resignation. 
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|4»  BUDGET  rniOBITIES 

We  can  all  agrtni  that  the  so-called  "crisis  budgats"  of  the  last  two  years  liave 
f-aused  tremendous  hardships  throughout  the  school  system.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered tliat  the  drastically  restricted  budgets  have  not  been  solely  resiwnsible 
for  the  crisis  in  school  security.  Over  the  past  three  years  school  security  prob- 
lems liave  been  increasing  at  alarming  rates  yet  the  Board  virtually  ignored  the 
problem  budgetarily.  Providing  reasonable  safety  for  students  and  teachers 
should  have  become  an  important  budget  priority  mandating  the  reordering  of 
the  overall  budget  While  these  problems  increased  the  Board  actually  reduced 
its  monetary  commitment  To  an  outside  observer  it  would  seem  that  the  Board 
is  e<inating  a  child*s  health  and  safety  wiUi  dollars. 

110  Livingston  Street  can  not  use  the  budget  argument  to  absolve  itself  of  itB 
responsibility  of  providing  reasonable  safety  f<»r  students  and  teachers  after  the 
i  Cliancellor's  testimony  in  Washington  last  fall.  If  Chancellor  Scribner  were  at 

all  sensitive  to  the  problem  he  would  have  favored  the  Safe  Schools  Bill  (1971) 
to  provide  federal  monies  to  school  districts  for  school  security,  if  Uie  Board  was 
truly  sensitive  to  the  problem  it  would  not  have  urged  the  Governor  to  veto  the 
f  Ifni  suspense  bill  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  State  Jx^siature  and  did  not 

:  require  any  additional  expenditures.  The  old  lack  of  money  argument  simply  is 

no  longer  a  reasonable  arguinent  or  an  acceptable  one. 

If,  as  you,  Mr.  Dombrow  claims,  the  problems  of  Franklin  K.  Lane  High  School 
are  alwut  to  be  brought  into  severe  public  scrutiny  by  the  media  and  the  State 
}  Legislature  it  Is  really  because  of  a  long  period  of  neglect  by  officials  at  110  Liv- 

f  ingston  Street  The  school  administration  and  the  faculty  have  worked  closely 

;  together  in  an  attempt  to  produce  significant  reform.  There  has  been  significant 

curriculum  change,  new  programs  have  l^een  Introduced,  dozens  of  elective 
f  courses  are  being  offered,  teachers  have  received  sensitivity  training  and  with 

t  few  exceptions  the  classroom  situation  Is  a  healthy  and  relevant  one.  Teachers 

\  i.-'late  admirably  to  students  In  their  dasses  and  to  studente  they  know  fr<mi  past 

=  sejiesters  or  through  extracurricular  activities.  Many  teachers  have  given  up 

i  preparation  periods  to  do  voluntary  patrols.  The  faculty  of-l«Mie  Is  sensitized  to 

I  the  student  body  and  rarely  does  a  teacher  "provoke**  a  student  into  an  act  of 

[  violence.  With  few  supportive  services,  no  alternative  for  hundreds  of  in-school 

5  dropouts,  Central  Board  policies  that  force  the  jschool  to  retain  disruptive  youths, 

I  a  disproportionately  large  number  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  and 

I  the  local  communities  disowning  the  school,  there  can  be  little  hoiJe  of  Lane  pro- 

i  viding  good  education  for  all  Its  students  unless  constructive  support  Is  forth- 

\  coming  from  the  Board  Immediately. 
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REPORTED  INCIDENTS  AND  ARRESTS,  UNE  HIGH  SCHOOL.  1971-72 
iNCIOENTS  REPORTED  TO  DEAN'S  OFFICE  (BOYS) 


S«ot  13, 1971- 

<  Jan.  31, 1972 

Theft..   ,  ,  127 

Extortion   '  64 

Amult   21 

Haratsmtnt   3 

OOitr..   13 

Total  


Feb.  1. 1972- 
Mar.  17, 1972 

Thfft   24 

Extortien   3 

Attempted  extortion.....   1 

Assault  .  7 

Other  .-.  './.IV.V.'.'.'.'.V.  17 

Tetal   52 


ARRESTS  AT  UNE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1971-72 


f  ^  

I  Sept.  13, 1971-    Feb.  1,1972- 

l   ian.31,1972    Mar.  17, 1972 

I             Possession  of  daiiserous  druas   7  9 

k       Assault  — —   /  2 

i             Robbery   |  1 

*  Possession  of  dangerous  weapons   .       \ I 

Harassment   — -•-   *  ..... 

RecKless  endangerment  "  ? 

Loitering.   .    t  

Larceny.   .   ----   J  

Sexual  abuse  .-.  ' 7  

Criminal  trespass   " }  

Attempted  robbery   ." i  """ 

 i!r.<ii!r.i:i;::!!:™i  i 

Total   ,  ,  ZT^  


^^^^ 
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Chairman  Pepper.  Thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  We  are  sorry  to 
have  kept  you  here  so  long,  we  are  sorrj'  to  have  kept  the  reporter,  but 
we  appreciate  your  coming.  i~  ici,  »ui, 

vriL^TT'^"'«''*io^'f  P-^V'  ^J?,*"."e  ^"^s  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
Monday,  July  5, 1972,  in  Miami,  Fla.) 
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